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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


-M- 


p.  4, 1.  8,  fop  "  with  "  read  "  in  " 

p.  7,  L  4,  after  "  and  "  inaert  "  for  us  " 

p.  14,  note  2,  for  "grown**  read  "shrank  up** 

p.  17,  side-note,  for  "  southern  **  read  "  eastern  ** 

p.  27, 1.  2  from  bottom,  for  "  Motica  **  read  "  Motyca  *' 

p<  35,  note.    See  Additions  and  Corrections  to  vol.  i. 

p.  41, 1. 15,  for  "  house  **  read  ** church  *' 

p.  43,  note  2,  for  ''appear'*  read  '*  appears  " 

p.  46, 1.  3,  for  "  homeward  '*  read  "  honoured  " 

p.  66, 1.  5  from  bottom.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have,  either  here  or  at  p.  80, 
brought  out  so  clearly  as  I  ought  that  at  Akragas  there  was  an  akropolis 
within  an  akropolis.  The  original  city,  the  present  Girgenti,  became  the 
akropolis  of  the  enlarged  city.  But  there  is  a  distinct  akropolis  within  this, 
namely  the  height  once  occupied  by  the  temple  of  Zeus  Atabyrios,  and  now 
by  the  church  of  Saint  Grerlandus.  This  must  have  been  the  akropolis  of  the 
original  dty,  and  it  was  doubtless  its  wall  which  Phalaris  had  to  build. 

P*  73f  !•  8  from,  bottom.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  the  strange  story 
preserved  by  AthSiiaios  (xiii.  78),  according  to  which  Apolldn  (as  in  the  case 
of  Ctqqsus  in  Herodotus,  i'9i)  procured  for  Phalaris  an  extenidon  of  life  (perhaps 
for  two  years)  on  account  of  his  mercy  to  Charitdn  and  Melanippos  ;  Sid  mt 
^  'Av^AAcuy  ^<r9c2s  ivl  rofrrois  dva0o\^v  rov  Bavdrov  r^  ^aXapiBi  Ixapiaaro,  So 
Souidas  in  dra/SoX^  (see  also  both  him  and  Hdsychios  in  ^6Xapts) ;  KiKxaif6r 
Aortas  a  teai  Ztvt  warilp  6ya0oK^v  Baydrou  hfnjiplaairro  4aX<i/M8i  irrj  b6o  &»B*  &v 
^fiipas  XapiTuyi  teal  MiXayhv^  wfuxrrp^ix^'  ^  ^^  ^^^  understand  this  last,  and 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  like  it  in  JBlian  as  we  have  him,  though  both  he 
and  Athdnaios  quote  the  Pythian  oracle  in  praise  of  the  pair. 

p.  80,  note,  for  '*  Citta  "  read  «  Cittk  *' 

p.  loi,  1.  4  from  bottom,  for  " Milytida  '*  read  **  Mylfitids  *' 

p.  104,  side-note,  dele  "  B.o.  55  *' 

p.  120, 1.  12,  for  "  south-west"  read  "south-east  ** 

p.  122, 1.  6  from  bottom.  Or  did  the  priesthood  anyhow  pass  to  the  second 
son  t  Of  the  four  bods  of  Deinotuenfis  the  eldest  is  called  from  the  city,  the 
second  from  the  ancestral  rites,  'Upofi^  from  Up&  (see  p.  233).  In  the  names 
of  the  other  two  brothers  there  is  nothing  remarkable. 

p.  127, 1.  3  fix)m  bottom,  dele  " all** 

p.  144, 1.  II.  So  I  understand  the  scholiast  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Olympic  ode,  as  it  stands  in  Boeckh,  ii.  58  ;  icai  airrds  8^  6  Srfpcjy  ri^v  Uokv^^kov 
rov  dlitKipov  'lipmyos  iyijfi€  tfiryaWpa,  miBd  ^tri  Tlfjuuos.  He  mentions  that 
some  manuscripts  give  her  a  name  Uokv^htj,  which  seems  made  out  of  the 
name  of  her  father.     But  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Scholia  by  Abel  (Berlin, 
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1891),  i.  106,  the  reading  is  quite  different ;  ital  adrdy  i  9^pMf  rj)r  no\v{riXov 
^t\<f>ijy  Hat  *l4peovos  iyrjfiff  xaBa  ifnjat  Tificuos.  This  is  another  story ;  but  Abel 
quotes  manuscripts  as  reading  6  Brjpojv  r^v  1Iokv(ii\ov  &5€\<f)ijv  ical  'Upeavos 
iyijIAf  Bv^arlpa,  out  of  which  it  is  hard  to  make  anything.  I  believe  all  these 
diversities  are  matter  of  pleasant  amusement  to  editors  ;  but  they  are  serioas 
for  those  who  wish  to  get  at  the  facts,  even  on  small  points. 

p.  150,1.9.  His  real  name  was  "Mamercus/'  not  ''Mamertinus":  see 
p.  507.  I  should  never  have  thought  of  looking  in  Proklos,  if  Mr.  Bury  had 
not  sent  me  to  him. 

p.  1 5  a ,  1. 1 8.  Refer  to  Pausanias,  iii.  1 9. 1 1 ,  and  in  note  2  for  *'  35  2  "  read  **  552  " 

p.  156,  note  4,  for  irovrf  read  vSyr^. 

p.  157, 1.  4  from  bottom.  ''Eleia"  is  hardly  a  proper  Greek  form.  The 
true  name  on  the  coins  is  TEAH,  most  likely  for  FEAH,  as  in  the  Latin 
forms. 

p.  174, 1.  10,  for  **  seems  "  read  "  seem  " 

p.  184, 1.  2  from  bottom,  for  **  father-in-law  "  read  **  son-in-law  " 

p.  203,1.  8,  after  " Imperaior**  add  "and  Pater  Patrice."  Compare  the 
last  cases  of  King  Henry  of  Saxony  and  his  son  Otto  the  Great,  not  yet 
crowned  Emperor,  Widukind,  i.  39,  iii.  49.     Henry  is  also  "  rerum  dominus." 

p.  211,  1.  6.  There  is  a  little  difficulty  in  reconciling  this  account  of  the 
Greek  temples  at  Carthage  with  what  Dioddros  says  later  (xiv.  77)  about 
the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  the  goddesses  at  Carthage  in  b.o.  396.  It 
is  there  spoken  of  as  something  quite  new  at  that  time.  The  foreign  rites 
may  have  been  disused  and  forgotten  between  the  two  timen. 

p.  231,  note  2.  Is  it  possible  that  the  confusion  is  not  between  Geldn  and 
Th^rdn,  but  between  Geldn  and  Gellias  ?  See  below,  p.  393.  Gellias  had  a 
KokvfifirjBpa ;  but  it  was  for  holding  wine. 

p.  242,  note  3,  for  '*  Flack  "  read  "  Flach  " 

p.  246, 1.  2  from  bottom.  This  action  of  Themistoklds  is  taken  for  granted 
by  H.  Nisiicn,  Der  Ausbruch  des  peloponnesischen  Krieges  in  Sybel's 
Historische  Zcitschrift,  1889,  P*  39^- 

p.  249, 1.  5,  dele  comma  after  **  first " 

p.  260,  side-note,  before  **  story  of  Skopas  "  insert  "  his  epinikian  odes  *' 

p.  274,  note  4,  for  "  where  "  read  "  while" 

p.  278,  side-note,  spoken  of  in  p.  420. 

p.  283,  note  4.  I  meant  a  Sikel  element  really  drawn  from  Sikel  traditions, 
not  such  a  Sikel  element  in  Greek  comedy  as  that  spoken  of  in  p.  420. 

p.  284, 1.  6  from  bottom.  Some  certainly,  if  I  am  right  in  the  guess  which 
I  ventured  in  p.  418 ;  but  nothing  like  so  much  as  we  get  firom  Aristophanes. 

p.  322,  note  2,  for  naroiiuaBiinat  read  Karoi/aaBivTfs. 

p.  349.  On  the  senate  of  a  thousand,  see  Appendix  IX,  XXVIII,  pp.  490, 56 1 . 

p*  353, 1.  8,  for  "  there  is  no  choice  "  read  "  the  only  choice  is  " 

p*  39 If  note.  We  get  the  same  saying,  with  a  change  of  place  and  person, 
in  Plutarch,  de  Cupid.  Divit. ;  roh  filv  oZv  *Po8/ovs  6  Xrpar^viKos  Ma/cMf/ty 
€lt  voXvT^Xctcu',  olKoZofiuv  ii\v  dfs  AjBaudrovs  Xiytov^  iAf/aJvuv  82  &s  6\iyoxpoviovt. 

p.  399,  note  I.  The  fame  of  the  Sicilian  swine  was  of  old  standing.  Athen. 
xii.  57;    EAvTor  6  ' AptaroT^kixbs  kv  roTs  irc/>2  MiXi^rov  TloKvKp6,Tti  <fn]al  rhv 
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XafiUv  Tvpajr¥w  bw6  rpmp^  rd  mwrax^t''  <niv&yu9f  lewat  /t^v  i^  'Hvctpov, 
atyas  8i  km  J^taipov,  kie  H  MiXi^ov  wpdfiara,  Is  V  ite  ^K«kias, 

p.  410, 1.  6.  Thera  I  saw  for  the  first  time  this  year  (1890).  There  is  a 
short  account  of  them  by  Professor  Salinas  in  the  Atti  della  Reale  Aocademia 
dei  LiDcei  (Notice  degU  Scavi),  1888*  p.  601.  Bnt  there  is  no  g^und-plan 
showing  their  position  on  the  hill ;  so  I  am  unhappily  unable  to  show  them  in 
my  own  plan  of  Selinous. 

p.  417,  L  15.    There  is  another  place  in  Euripidte  that  I  ought  to  have 

referred  to,  namely  Phoenisss,  20a,  where  the  chorus  of  Phosnician  maidens 

are  made  to  say; 

Tvpiov  olifM  XivoOd''  i0aw 
dxpoOirta  Aofi'f 
^Mtdffiras  dir6  viffov 


Tf  vXci/tracra  irtpippvTcaf 
inrip  djcapvlaronr  wt9ieay 
^uctXias  Ztipipov  woaii 
lww€^ff€arros. 


I  am  told,  while  in  the  act  of  correcting  these  corrections,  that  the  yery  last 
thing  guessed  at  is  that  the  chorus  came,  not  from  Old  Phoenicia  but  from 
Sicily,  ^oiylaaas  dw6  v&ffov.  I  should  find  it  rather  hard  to  believe  that 
Tvpiov  oidfjui  can  mean  anything  in  Sicily,  or  that  anybody  would  call  Sicily 
a  Phoenician  island.  Least  of  all  would  £aripid6s  or  anybody  in  his  time, 
when  the  Phoenician  side  of  Sicily  was  certainly  not  that  which  was  prominent 
in  Athenian  thoughts.  But  the  mention  of  Sicily,  dragged  in  in  this  wonder- 
ful way,  is  one  of  the  many  signs  how  great  a  place  our  island  just  then  held 
in  the  Athenian  mind.  Some  remarkable  things  will  be  found  in  the  scholia 
and  in  Paley's  commentary  on  the  text.  The  oddest  perhaps  is  that  Xuc^Xia 
does  not  mean  Sicily.  XiKfXiav  82  c7kcu  fUKpdy  vrjcw  ii^ra^h  XaXietSof  ital 
hifkiZw,  ravTTfv  82  dteapnov  ttpl^&eu,  impa$aWotiivi)v  t$  fifydX^  v^<r<ff  xai 
wokvK&pwp  StiTcA/f  (cf.  the  ^letkla  \6ipos  in  vol.  i.  p.  487,  and  Stephen  of 
Byzantium  also  says;  Icrn  xo^  ^tXAi;  Stx«X/a  xariL  Ti)r  HtXovSwrfffov).  We 
read  also ;  dKdpvttrra  Si  *c8ca  0/  fi^v  rd  voK^xapira,  ol  82  rd  Bak&aata  vcSco, 
5  iffrt  rd  dxa/nra,  &s  wov  ical  drpvytros  k4y€rai.  So  Paley  quotes  more  modem 
commentators  as  taking  the  dxdpwitrra  vtBia  to  mean  the  sea  around  Sicily, 
wtplpptrra  (see  vol  i.  p.  457)  being,  one  must  suppose,  taken  as  active. 
Looking  at  the  artificial  way  in  which  the  tragedians  write  and  their  fondness 
for  bringing  in  dark  allusions  to  their  own  times,  I  should  venture  to  para- 
phrase wfpippvra  dxApwiffra  wtdia  something  in  this  way ;  "  The  plains  of  the 
island  of  Sicily,  now,  in  the  days  of  Eteoklds  and  Polyneikds,  not  cultivated, 
but  which,  by  the  time  Euripidds  can  bring  the  story  on  the  Athenian  stage, 
will  have  become  very  fruitful  indeed.''  It  is  just  the  same  notion  as  the 
passage  in  the  Kykldps  quoted  in  p.  418. 

The  notable  point  after  all  is  that  Zephyroe  or  any  other  wind  should  have 
blown  Sicily  into  a  place  in  a  story  where  it  was  not  the  least  wanted. 
Alkibiadfis  could  have  told  the  reason. 

p.  431, 1.  5  from  bottom.     See  Additions  and  Corrections  to  vol.  i.  p.  535. 

p.  425,  L  9  from  bottom.    H.  Nissen,  in  the  article  already  quoted  (p.  593), 
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points  out  the  chronological  oonfosion  of  Dioddros,  who  places  the^^e  prepara- 
tions in  439.  according  to  his  reckoning  of  archons,  and  in  446,  according  to  his 
reckoning  of  consuls.  I  took  the  former  date,  because  the  archons  are  more 
likely  to  be  right  than  the  consuls,  and  because  all  this  is  not  likely  to  have 
happened  before  the  death  of  Ducetius.  But  when  I  come  to  my  third 
volume,  I  shall  have  to  consider  whether  Nissen  may  not  be  right  in  suggest- 
ing a  still  later  date.  Dioddros  is  careless  in  these  matters ;  still  it  is  hard  to 
sneer  at  him  as  "  der  Schwachkopf/'  and  to  say  that  he  shuffles  his  dates  like 
a  pack  of  cards.  But  for  the  despised  "  Schwachkopf,''  Nissen  would  never 
have  heard  of  '*  der  Aufstand  der  Sikeler,"  of  which  he  speaks  in  the  same  page. 

p.  428, 1.  3  from  bottom,  for  **  must,  like  Thucydides,  have  "  read  **  had, 
like  Thucydides," 

p.  431, 1.  5  from  bottom.  It  does  just  come  into  one's  head  whether  iElian 
or  the  writer  whom  he  copied  might  by  l7x<vp(os  /SaaiAcvs  have  meant  a  Sikel 
king.  This  view  of  our  Pollis  would  save  some  trouble ;  but  it  would  hardly 
fit  in  with  tbe  other  descriptions  which  seem  certainly  to  imply  a  Syracusan. 

p.  445, 1.  24.  This  reckoning  of  Plutarch  leaves  out  Epipolai,  or  so  much 
of  it  as  was  not  Tycha  or  Temenit^,  as  part  of  the  city.  And  indeed  when 
we  come  to  the  story  of  Marcellus,  we  shall  see  that  it  was  hardly  looked  on 
as  such.  Dionysios  had  fenced  it  in  fbr  military  reasons,  but  it  was  not  thickly 
inhabited  like  Ortygia  and  Lower  Achradina. 

p.  466,  1.  15  from  bottom.  This  article  of  Souidas,  like  many  others,  is 
copied  from  Hesychios  of  Mil^tos.  The  remarks  therefore  about  the  forged 
letters  at  the  bottom  of  p.  469  belong  to  HSsychios  and  not  to  Souidas.  Now 
as  nobody  seems  to  place  H^ychios  much  later  than  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
while  some,  as  Souidas  himself  (in  *H<rvxios),  place  him  as  early  as  that  of 
Anastnsius,  this  is  important  for  the  date  of  the  forgery. 

p.  476, 1.  2  from  bottom,  for  "  Elea  "  read  "  Hyel6."    See  on  p.  157. 

p.  478, 1.  15.  I  do  not  think  that  the  value  of  this  distinctly  historical 
statement  put  into  the  mouth  of  Geldn  is  at  all  affected  by  the  estimate  which 
we  may  form  of  the  story  of  the  embassy  generally.  It  is  clearly  meant  to  be  a 
narrative  of  facts,  quite  unlike  the  flourishes  about  Agamemndn  and  Menestheus. 

p.  478, 1.  13  from  bottom,  for  ''argument"  read  "an  argument  " 

p.  494, 1.  19.  This  combined  citiasenship  of  Syracuse  and  ^Etna  is  the  more 
to  be  noticed  when  we  see  how  completely  their  native  Gela  had  passed  away 
from  both  Hier6n  and  Chromios  as  conceived  by  their  poet. 

p.  546, 1.  7,  for  "  MaiandroB  *'  read  "  Maiandrios  '* 

p.  549, 1.  16  from  bottom,  after  "gives "  read  " Krastos '* 

p.  551, 1.  15  from  bottom,  after  "  war"  insert "  of" 

P*  553y  ^'  9  ^^  bottom.  The  words  are  rd  di  xpvaiov  k^-fiKlovra  T]aX&irr^t^ 
[r]/icv.    Can  this  mean  gold  to  the  amount  of  sixty  talents  of  silver  ? 

p.  562, 1.  15.  The  story  about  jumping  into  the  crater  and  about  the  shoe 
is  also  told  by  Hdsychios  of  Mildtos,  and  is  copied  from  him  by  Souidas ; 
J«"€2  8i  yripaihs  iyivtro,  yv/crcap  (ppiiffev  kiVTitv  *ls  /cpar^pa  wvpds,  &aT€  fii) 
<f>a»iivai  aifTov  rb  ffwfm'  kcI  offTOJS  dntOXcro,  rod  aavdaXiov  oirrov  tK^paaBivrot 
inrb  rov  irvpos. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THB   FIBST   AGE   OF  THE   SICILIAN   GEEEKS. 

B-c.  735-480  ^ 

rriHE  early  days  of  the  Oreek  colonies  in  Sicily  were  Early 
-*"    a  time  of  remarkable  prosperity.    This  prosperity  they  JJ^l^  ^ 
shared  witii  the  Greek  settlements  in  other  parts,  ^^^^^^ea 
with  their  own  neighbours  in  Italy  and  with  the  more 
distant  settlements  in  Asia.     We  are  so  apt  to  concentrate 
our  whole  attention  on  two  or  three  centuries  of  Oreek 
history  to  the  n^lect  of  those  before  and  after  them,  and 
in  those  chosen  centuries  the  cities  of  old  Oreeoe  are  so 
conspicuously  the  centre   of  the  story,  that  we  find  it 
a   little  hard  to  call  up  the  time  when  it  was  other- 
wise.   Tet  beyond  doubt  there  was  a  time  when  Militos  in  They  out- 
Asia  and  Sybaris  in  Italy  stood  in  some  points  before  any  ciSesof^old 
city  of  Peloponnesos  or  Northern  Greece.    They  could  not  ^^^^^°^' 

^  We  are  stiU  without  any  oontmuoiu  narrattve,  good  or  bad,  oontem- 
ponury  or  otherwise.  The  books  of  Dioddroi  which  dealt  with  these  times 
are  lost  along  with  the  earlier  authorities  on  which  they  were  founded. 
We  have  therefore  still  to  patch  up  everything  from  fragments  and  casual 
notioes.  But  towards  the  end  of  our  period  we  begin  to  get  casual  notices 
of  much  higher  value  than  before.  For  the  expedition  of  Ddrieus  and  for 
the  rise  of  the  D^nomenid  dynatity  at  Syracuse  we  have  narratives  in  the 
fifth  and  seventh  books  of  Herodotus,  which,  if  not  strictly  continuous  and 
not  strictly  oontemporeiyi  come  much  nearer  to  those  characters  than  any- 
thing that  we  have  had  hitherto  (see  vol.  i.  p.  455).  Herodotus,  bom 
during  the  life>time  of  Hierdn,  might  easily  have  talked  to  men  who 
iremembered  the  rise  of  Hippokratds.  Earlier  too  than  Herodotus,  we  have 
the  many  references  to  Sidlian  matters  in  the  odes  of  Pindar,  and  also 
the  comments  of  his  scholiasts,  whatever  value  we  set  upon  them.  See 
▼oL  i.  p.  458. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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OHAP.  ▼.  rival  Athens  or  Argos  in  traditional  and  religioas  hononr, 
but  they  surpassed  them  in  the  more  tangible  results  of 
wide  comment  and  wide  dominion.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  think  that^  in  the  great  days  of  Miletos  and 
Sybaris^  any  city  of  Greek  Sicily  stood  quite  on  their  level. 
The  highest  greatness  of  Syracuse  aiid  Akragas  belongs  to 
a  time  when  the  greatness  of  Miletos  had  passed  away 
The  Sike-  and  wheu  Sybaris  had  ceased  to  be.  The  Oreek  cities  of 
in  the  sixth  Sicily  were  undoubtedly  prosperous  in  the  sixth  centory 
^♦"'y  before  Christ ;  but  they  were  fiu*  more  prosperous  in  the 
fifth.  And  with  the  g^reatest  of  SikeUot  cities^  the 
time,  not  of  freedom,  not  of  the  truest  prosperity,  but 
of  the  highest  position  in  Hellas  and  the  world,  comes 
later  still.  It  was  in  the  fourth  century  that  Syracuse 
outshone  all  other  European  cities.  And  that  was  a 
timd  when  none  of  the  other  Sikeliot  and  Italiot  cities 
held  the  same  relative  position  in  the  world  which  they 
had  once  held.  Syracuse  rose  in  truth  very  largely  by  the 
misfortunes  of  her  neighbours. 

Many  causes  combined  to  bring  about  this  remarkable 

early  prosperity  of  the  Oreek  colonial  cities,  and  of  the 

Sikeliot  cities  among  them.     One  chief  cause  doubtless 

Adyan-      was  the  &ct  that  they  were  colonial  cities.     A  colony  of 

tAffefl  OK 

the  oolo-     the  Oreek  fashion  is  likely  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  burst  of 

^  P^'    energy  which,  if  the  site  and  other  circumstances  of  the 

new  settlement  are  ^^vourable,  is  likely  to  carry  it,  for  a 

while  at  least,  to  a  greater  height  of  prosperity  than  its  own 

metropolis  or  than  any  other  of  the  elder  cities.     A  city  of 

old  Oreece  was  in  its  own  nature  straitened  by  its  position. 

It  could  not  enlarge  its  borders  or  extend  its  dominion, 

except  at  the  cost  of  other  Oreek  cities.    The  colony  had 

Power  of    a  new  world  opened  to  it.   Planted  almost  of  necessity  in  its 

expamion.  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  outpost  of  Hellenic  life,  it  could  expand 

itself  almost  at  pleasure,  whether  for  purposes  of  trade  or 
dominion,  among  either  barbarian  friends  or  barbarian 
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sabjectB.    The  gradual  planting  of  other  colonies  might  chap.  v. 
bring  it  to  the  condition  of  the  cities  of  old  Greece  by 
hemming  it  in  with  Greek  neighbonrs.     But^  in  the  West 
at  least,  this  process  was  never  thoroughly  carried  out.   Any 
Greek  dty  of  Sicily  or  Italy  kept  a  wider  field  for  growth 
than  belonged  to  any  of  the  elder  cities.    Even  along  the 
coast  the  cities  were  not  so  thick  together,  and  the  Greek 
settlement  was  seldom  altogether  hemmed  in  by  other 
Greek  settlements.     Its  inland  neighbours  were  sore  to  be 
barbarians.     In  Sicily  at  least  these  barbarian  neighbours  Bdationto 
were  neither  savages  doomed  to  die  out  before  the  &ee  of  neigh, 
civilization  nor  yet  powerful  neighbours  who  threatened  *^'*"- 
the  existence  or  the  independence  of  the  Greek  settlements. 
The  Sikels,  with  whom  the  Greek  settlers  had  most  to 
deal,  were  just  in  that  state  which  made  them  useful  sub- 
jects.    The  Phoenicians  of  the  island,  withdrawing  before 
the  Greeks  to  their  own  western  settlements,  in  no  way 
threatened  the  Greeks,  and  they  seem  to  have  had  but 
small  dealings  with  them.     The   Sikeliot  cities,  planted -^dyaa- 
in  an  island  contin^at,  combined  to  a  great  extent  the  the  Sike- 
advantages  of  land  and  of  sea  powers.     The  coast,  with   ^  ^^^* 
its  havens,  opened  to  them  a  wide  trade,  largely  with 
newly  opened  regions.     And,  unlike  those  sea&ring  cities 
which  were  planted  on  some  rocky  and   barren  island, 
ihey  could  each  occupy  a  territory  greater  than  commonly 
fell  to  ihe  lot  of  a  Greek  city,  a  territory  renowned  for 
its  fruitfalneM  and  abounding  in  good  things  of  every 
kind.     Eveiything  combined  to  raise  the  Sikeliot  cities, 
like  the  Greek  colonial  cities  generally,  to  a  high  pitch 
of  prosperity  at  an  early  stage  of  their  life  as  common- 
wealths. 

But  if  for  a  while  the  cities  of  colonial  Hellas  outstripped  freedom 

and  proB- 

those  of  the  motherland,  it  was  only  for  a  while.     Neither  perity 

their  political  freedom  nor  their  material  prosperity  wasj^'?^^^ 

so  lasting.     The  kindliest  soil  for  Greek  life  was  after  all  jwrtheiN 
^  land. 

B  2 
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CHAP.  ▼.  to  be  found  in  Greece  itself.     Down  to  the  latest  times, 
Greece       however  fallen  from  its  old  greatness  Greece  may  have  been, 

renudiif 

GredL.       it  has  still  remained   Greek.      No  foreign  conqnest,  no 

foreign  settlement^  has,  in  Greece  itself,  erer  rooted  oat 

the  Greek  tongue  and  Greek  national  memories.     Bat  the 

colonies  of  Greece  have  ceased  to  be  Ghreek  for  ages.     The 

change  is  more  instractive  in  the  Western  colonies  with 

Djjring  out  which  we  have  to  deal  than  with  those  of  the  East.     In 

life  in  Emi  these  last  Greek  life  has  to  a  g^reat  extent  been  simply 

and  West,  jq^^  q^^^     g^  j^  jj3g  jj^^  largely  in  Asia  Minor;  bat 

where  Greek  life  has  not  been  so  rooted  oat,  it  remains. 
Mach  has  become  Turkish,  but  what  has  not  become  Turkish 
remains  Greek.  In  the  West,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Sicily 
most  conspicuously,  Greek  life  has  never  been  rooted  out 
by  barbarians.  It  lived  through  Phoenician  and  Saracen 
invasions ;  it  has  simply  g^ven  way  to  influences  of  other 
kinds,  but  to  influences  which  are  European  and  not  bar- 
Bicily         barian.     Sicily  finally  ceased  to  be  a  Greek  land  through 


^IT^eek.   ii^nences  from  the  neighbouring  mainland.      Its  Greek 

element,  after  widening  and  &lling  back  for  so  many  ages, 

after  holding  up  against  so  many  barbarian  enemies,  at 

last  gave  way  step  by  step  to  the  subtle  influence  of  the 

Lombard  followers  of  the  Norman  princes. 

BftrbarUu       The   Sikeliot  colonies   for  some   centuries  after  their 

neign- 

boon;       foundation  enjoyed  one  special  advantage  in  being  alto- 

in  Sicily;  gether  free  from  dangerous  neighbours^.  In  this  they 
differed  from  nearly  all  the  Greek  colonies  elsewhere.    The 

in  Asia;  settlements  in  Asia  were  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
great  Asiatic  powers.  They  were  subdued  by  the  Lydian 
and  the  Persian,  as  they  were  subdued  in  after  days  by 

elsewhere  the  Saracen  and  the  Turk.  The  settlements  north  of  the 
Euxine  had  to  keep  up  a  constant  straggle  against  bar- 
barian enemies  who  threatened,  as  the  Lydian  and  the 

'  See  yqL  i.  p.  17. 
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Persian  did  not^  the  utter  destruction  of  Hellenic  life.    In    chap.  v. 
Gaul^  on  the  other  hand^  the  Greek  colonies  were  planted 
among  barbarians  who^  instead  of  threatening  the  destruc- 
tion of  Hellenic  life,  largely  looked  up  to  the  Greeks  as 
their  teachers.     Massalia  has  a  life  of  more  unbroken  MmhJuu 
prosperity  than  any  other  city  of  Greek  foundation ;  but 
it  has  for  ages  ceased  to  be  Greek,  not  by  the  rooting 
up  of  Hellenic  life^  but  by  influences  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  to  which  Hellenic  life  gave  way  in  Sicily.    But 
the  most  instructive  comparison  in  this  matter  lies  be-  CompAri- 
tween   Sicily  and   Italy.     After  the  Phoenician  settlers  ^^y  and 
in   Sicily  withdrew  before  the  Greeks^  the   Greeks  had  ^^^' 
practically  to  deal  only  with  the  native  raoes^  Sikels  and 
Sikana     Neither  of  these  were  dangerous.    The  Greek 
settlement  came  at   a  time  when  the  developement  of 
Sikel   nationality  had   hardly  begun.     The   people   who 
might  otherwise  have  grown  into  the  fellows  of  Samnites^ 
Latins^  or  even  Romans^  were  thus  checked  in  their  native 
growth  and  stood  ready  for  Greek  assimilation.     No  bar- 
barian neighbour  threatened  the   Sikeliot  cities  till   the 
Phoenician  settlements  in   the  island^  hitherto  harmless, 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  great  and  enterprising 
Carthage.     In  Italy,  on  the  other  hand^  the  beginnings 
were  much  the  same  as  in  Sicily.     The  Italiot  cities  were 
planted  among  people  in  much  the  same  case  as  the  natives 
of  Sicily,  some  of  them  of  the  same  Sikel  race.     Assimila-  Aasimila- 
tion  on  a  great  scale  b^j^n  earlier  in  Italy  than  it  did  in  Italy. 
Sicily.     The  shape  of  the  country  allowed  it.     More  than 
one  Greek  city  of  Italy  was  able  to  spread  its  dominion 
from  sea  to  sea^  which  no  city  of  Sicily  could  do  in  the 
same   sense.      And  with   the  dominion,  say  of  Sybaris, 
its  influence,  its  speech,  its  general  culture,  spread  faster 
over  the  narrow  peninsula  which  was  concerned,  than  it 
ever  could  over  the  solid  mainland  of  Sicily.    It  was  Greek  'h  ntfAxn 
Italy,  not  Greek  Sicily,  which  so  early  won  for  a  season 
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OHAP.  7.  the  name  of  the  Greater  Greece  \  In  that  name  Sicily  had 
no  share ;  neither  in  Sicily  nor  elsewhere  could  Greece  in 
the  same  way  spread  herself  from  the  one  sea  to  the  other. 
But  this  was  only  for  a  season ;  the  name  of  the  Greater 

Disuse  of  Greece  is  everywhere  spoken  of  as  a  name  which  has 
passed  away.  It  passed  away  because  there  was  in  Italy, 
what  there  was  not  in  Sicily^  a  background  of  nations  of 
the  same  stock  as  those  which  came  so  easily  under  Greek 
dominion  and  Greek  culture^  but  which  were  not  to  be 
won  over  in  the  same  way.  While  Sikels  and  Messapians 
were  becoming  hellenized,  Samnites  and  Lucanians  were 

Advance     growing  Up  with  a  strictly  Italian  growth.     Of  these  the 

Italians.  Lucanians  were  to  become  the  most  deadly  enemies  of  the 
Greek  name  in  Italy^  enemies  who  cut  Hellas  short  in  Italy 
in  a  way  which  in  Sicily  no  native  race  ever  tried  to  do^ 
and  which  even  Carthage  herself  never  did  so  thoroughly. 

Prosperity      It  thus  came  about  that  for  a  short  season  the  Italiot 

of  Sicily.        .  ,  I  I      <-fi    !•        t  1 

B.  c.  734-    Cities  were  yet  more  prosperous  than  the  Sikeliot,  but  that 

^^'  they  had  more  dangerous  neighbours  before  whom  'their 

prosperity  began  to  give  way  earlier.     In  Sicily  the  general 

prosperity  of  the  island  reaches  to  the  second  Carthaginian 

invasion  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  before   Christ. 

First  Car-  The  invasion  at  the  beginning  of  that  century  did  not  do 

invasion,     any  serious  damage  to  the  well-being  of  Sicily.     It  was 

B.C.  4  o.     i)0a,{j0i^  back,  and  the  land  had  a  respite  from  Carthaginian 

attack  for  full  seventy  years.     Still  the  first  attack  marks 

an  epoch ;  it  was  the  beginning  and  the  earnest  of  what 

was  to  come.     It  falls  in  also  in  point  of  time  with  im* 

portant  revolutions  in  the  political  state  of  several  of  the 

^  See  vol.  i.  pp.  17,  20.  The  only  place  I  know  where  the  name  MofftM 
Qraciai  or  anything  equivalent  to  it,  is  so  used  as  to  take  in  Sicily  is  in 
Strabo,  vi.  i.  2,  where  he  says  of  the  Greeks  of  Italy  that  M  roawrov 
rfi^iprro  &aTt  rijv  /AeyA\rp^  'EAAdSa  ra^nji^  iktyov  Koi  ri^y  Sc/rcXcov.  Every- 
where else  the  name  seems  to  be  confined  to  Italy.  But  there  is  something 
odd  when  Himerios  (Or.  xi.  §  i),  in  a  panegyric  on  the  lonians,  says  iwk€wrc» 
d^  *l6ytov,  T^K  Xucfkiay  otKiioms  koI  tovs  IroAwv  So/tovs  'EXAd&i  ickfi$^vai 
rp  nvOay6pov  ykitaay  xaribti^ay. 
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Sikeliot  citieB.     The  seventy  years  between  the  two  inva-   ohap.  ▼. 
sions  is  a  time  which  has  quite  another  character  from  the  ^^^^ty 

ye»M 

earlier  time.     It  has  another  character  in  itself,  and  it  has  reqnte. 
another  character  through  our  far  greater  knowledge  of  it.  ^ 
And  again^  the  first   Carthaginian    invasion  of  Sicily,  ImpOTt- 
though  to  Sicily  itself  of  much  less  importance  than  the  the  inv*- 
seeond,  holds  a  higher  place  in  the  history  of  the  world.     It  "T^  ^^ 
has  its  place  in  a  g^reat  drama  to  which  belong  some  of  the 
most  famous  events  that  the  pen  of  man  has  ever  recorded, 
the  events  which  fotmed  the  most  brilliant  period  of  old 
Greece  and  which  enabled  the  motherland  to  outshine  her 
children.     The  enterprise  of  the  first  Hamilkar  has  its  Hm  rei*- 
place  in  the  same  tale  as  the  enterprise  of  Xerxes.    Both  Pendan  in- 
are  aUke  part  of  that  g«at  barbarian  advance,  when  the  S^.** 
enemies  from  the  East  and  from  the  West  set  forth,  with 
a  common  purpose,  to  quench  the  light  and  the  life  of 
HeDas  at  both  ends.     Whether  true  or  fake  as  a  state- 
ment of  fact,  there  was  the  truest  meaning  in  the  fii.r« 
spread  belief  that  the  great  salvation  of  Salamis  and  the 
great  salvation  of  Himera  were  wrought  on  the  same  day. 

Our  first  resting-place  then  will  be  the  first  Carthaginian  It  marks 
invasion  of  Sicily,  the  war  of  Hamilkar  and  Oelon.     In  oar  first 
purely  Syracusan  history  it  might  be  more  natural  to  P®"°°' 
halt  at  the  rise  of  the  dynasty  which  Gel6n  in  that  war 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory.    And  the  rise  and  fall 
of  that  dynasty  are  undoubtedly  among  the  great  land- 
marks of  Sicilian  history.     But  in  Sicilian  history,  looked 
at  in  its  relation  to  CBCumenical  history,  looked  at  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  that  undying  strife  in  which 
the  day  of  Himera  was  one  of  the  brightest  days,  the  first 
g^reat  struggle  with  the  Punic  enemy  is  a  greater  land- 
mark still.     To  do  justice  to  its  greatness  we  must  be 
content  to  split  asunder  the  history  of  the  Deinomenid 
dynasty,  in  itself  a  compact  story.     We  must  carry  on 
the  first  stage  of  our  tale  to  the  greatest  exploit  of  Oelon, 
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CHAP.  V.    the  exploit  which  makes  us  almost  miwilling  to  set  his 
name  in  the  roll-call  of  the  tyrants. 


PoBition  of 

Syracuse. 


Its  early 
and  its 
later  im- 
portanoe. 


§  1.     The  Affairs  of  Byracme  to  the  Beginning  of  the 
Deinomenid  Dynasty.    B.C.  734-495* 

The  position  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily  was,  as  we  have  once 
or  twice  noticed,  a  special  one.  We  must  indeed  not  be 
led  astray  by  impressions  drawn  from  later  times.  As  we 
are  often  tempted  to  mistake  the  history  of  Athens  for  the 
history  of  Greece,  so  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  mistake 
the  history  of  Syracuse  for  the  history  of  Sicily.  Syra- 
cuse was  for  so  long  a  time  the  actual  head  of  Sicily^ 
before  that  time  it  had  been  so  long  incomparably  the 
greatest  city  of  Sicily,  that  it  needs  an  efEort  to  carry  our- 
selves back  to  days  when  Syracuse  was  only  one  Sikeliot 
city  among  others.  Yet  from  a  very  early  time  it  stood 
first  in  some  of  the  elements  of  greatness,  and,  scanty  as 
are  our  notices  of  its  political  history,  they  are  at  least 
fuller  than  those  that  we  have  of  other  cities.  We  are  led 
therefore  to  begin  our  sketch  of  this  time  at  Syracuse 
rather  than  elsewhere. 


Question 
of  kings 
at  Syra* 
cose. 

PoUis  of 
Argos. 


We  are  met  at  the  threshold  by  a  question  which  may 
seem  strange  in  the  case  of  any  Sikeliot  commonwealth. 
Did  kings  ever  reign  in  Syracuse  in  days  before  she  as  yet 
had  tyrants?  Our  temptation  so  to  think  is  the  exist- 
ence of  several  stray  notices  of  a  certain  Pollis,  who  is 
spoken  of  as  King  of  Syracuse.  Nothing  indeed  is  re- 
corded of  his  acts ;  the  notice  of  him  is  of  the  most  inci- 
dental kind.  He  is  spoken  of  as  having  given  his  name 
to  a  kind  of  wine,  and  the  sing^ular  circumstance  is  added 
that  the  King  of  Syracuse  was  a  man  of  Argos  ^.  But  it 
may  be  argued  that  the  very  oddness  of  the  description, 

^  See  Appendix  I. 
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and  the  incidental  way  in  wfaieh  it  comes  in^  look  as  if  the   chap.  ▼. 
story  had  some  kind  of  foundation.    And  after  all^  the 
notion  of  an  early  Syracosan  kingship  may  not  be  quite  so 
absurd  as  it  seems  at  first  sight.     We  must  remember  Kingihip 
how  slowly  the  office  and  title  of  king  died  out  in  the  Greek 
Greek  commonwealths.     The  kings  of  Sparta  are  known  ^^|]^^'. 
to  all  men^  and  as  late  as  the  Persian  war  Argos  still  had 
a  king  who  could-daim  to  rank  alongside  of  them.    Even 
in  democratic  Athens^  as  in  republican  Bome^  the  kingly 
title  lived  on.     At  Rome  it  clave  to  an  officer  whose  duties 
were  purely  religious ;  at  Athens  it  remained  the  style  of  Athens ; 
one  of  the  elective  aichons  of  the  year.     This  seems  to 
make  it  certain  that  the  title  must  have  been  kept  on^  in 
some  form  or  other^  by  the  archons  for  life  and  for  ten 
years  who  came  before  the  yearly  nine.     In  some  of  the  Epheaoa 
colonies  the  primitive  kingship  undoubtedly  went  on  till  a  oolonies; 
much  later  time  ^.     The  kings  of  Ephesos  in  the  days  of 
Strabo  were  purely  nominal ;  but  Kyrene  still  had  real  kings 
in  the  fifth  c^itury  before  Christ ;  there  were  not  a  few 
Greek  kings  in  Cyprus,  and  Evagoras^  champion  of  Hellas^ 
claimed  to  treat  with  the  Persian  himself  as  a  king  with  a 
king.     Even  in  Sicily  itself^  long  after  any  time  to  which  Skythte 
we  can  assign  Pollis^  Herodotus^  who  does  not  use  words  ^  ' 

at  random^  applies  the  kingly  title  to  a  ruler  of  Zankle. 
At  Corinth  too^  thoiigh  assuredly  Archias  did  not  sail  for  Corinth ; 
Sicily  as  a  king^  and  though  he  did  not  leave  any  real 
king  behind  him  at  Corinth,  yet  the  abolition  of  kingship 
in  his  city  was  then  a  very  recent  events  and  the  name  b.o.  e.  747. 
may  well  have  lingered  there  as  anywhere^.     Nor  is  it 
wholly  impossible  that  the  circumstances  of  a  new  settle- 
ment may  even  have  led  to  the  revival  or  establishment 
of  kingship.      The  tendency  of  a  colony  is  to  equality  PoBBible 
among  its  original  members ;  but  in  a  young  and  strug-  kinffsbip 
gling  settlement  the  need  may  well  be  felt  of  a  stronger  ^j^^g 

'  See  Appendix  L  '  See  Appendix  I. 
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English 
kingship 
in  Biitun. 


PoUiB 
king,  not 
tyrant. 


Demo- 
cratio  ten- 
dencies of 
colonies. 


executive  than  was  needed  in  a  city  of  old  Greece.  We 
have  a  parallel  in  the  early  histoiy  of  our  own  people.  The 
Jutifih  and  Saxon  leaders  landed  in  Britain  as  keretogan 
and  ealdormen ;  they  took  the  kingly  title — a  title  which 
always  remained  unknown  on  the  Saxon  mainland — ^for 
the  first  time  on  British  ground.  The  same  causes  which 
before  long  made  Sicily  so  fruitful  in  tyrants^  which  made 
the  crop  of  them  so  much  thicker  in  Sicily  than  it  was  in 
old  Greece,  may  have  led  to  the  keeping  on  of  the  primitive 
kingship  or  to  its  revival  while  it  had  still  not  passed  out 
of  mind.  The  subject  is  not  one  on  which  we  can  pro- 
nounce with  much  certainty.  If  King  Skythes  of  ZanklS 
and  his  acts  rest  on  the  authorily  of  Herodotus^  King 
Pollis  of  Syracuse  is  a  far  more  shadowy  being.  We 
know  him  only  through  his  wine ;  we  cannot  say  what  he 
did  or  when  he  lived.  But,  as  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
assert^  it  might  be  yet  more  dangerous  to  deny^  the  exist- 
ence either  of  the  man  or  of  his  office. 

Pollis^  if  he  lived  and  reigned  at  all,  must  have  been  a 
kinfi:  of  the  old  type,  and  not  a  tyrant.  And  such  a  king:- 
^would  moBt^ely  lessen  kZority  in  each  geael 
tion^  and  at  last  sink^  as  in  so  many  other  cities^  into  a 
venerable  name.  Such  a  kingship  would  in  no  way  hinder 
the  course  of  political  afhirs  which  was  sure  to  take  place 
in  a  city  so  placed  as  Syracuse,  and  which,  as  distinct 
evidence  shows,  did  take  place  at  Sjnracuse.  The  first 
tendencies  of  a  colony  are  democratic.  The  name  democracy 
was  as  yet  unknown  in  Greece,  because  the  controversies 
out  of  which  it  arose  had  hardly  begun.  But  a  practical 
democracy  is  the  natural  state  of  things  for  a  new  settle- 
ment in  its  first  stage.  That  is  to  say,  each  settler  claims 
a  voice  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  settlement;  he 
claims  also  a  share — ^not  necess  rily  an  equal  share — ^in  the 
division  of  the  land  which  the  settlers  take  to  themselves. 
This  does  not  shut  out  a  large  measure  of  respect  and 
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preference  for  those  who  were  of  high  hirih-'^-eupatridai  ohap.  v. 
or  eorla^ — ^in  the  old  home;  but  it  would  seem  to  shut 
oat  the  danger  of  any  exclusive  privileges  on  their  part 
to  the  wrong  of  their  comrades  in  the  voyage  and  the 
settlement. 

But  if  a  colony  starts  bom  a  democratic  beginnings  Growth  of 
nowhere  is  what  we  may  call  the  aristocracy  of  elder  net'  cncy  of 
tlement  so  likely  to  grow  up.     The  first  settlers  divide  ^^^^^J*' 
among  themselves  the  land  of  which  they  take  possession, 
save  only  so  much  as  may  be  set  aside  as  folkland  tor 
common  purposes  or  as  a  sacred  possession  for  the  gods. 
For  a  while,  as  long  as  the  settlement  is  weak  and  its  New 
members  few,  they  may  welcome  new-comers,  to  be  en-  ^elo^e 
dowed   by    fresh    eo&quests    at   the    cost   of    barbarian  **  *^ » 
neighbours.     As  soon  as  [the  new  settlement  feels  itself 
strong:,  as  soon  as  its  numbers  are  larc^e  enoufirh  for  the 
neeTof  an  independent  city,  the  ciZs  no  bnger  wel- 
come  partners  in  what  they  are  beginning  to  look  on  as 
an  exclusive  possession.      New  settlers  still  come;    to  a 
city  with  a  great  haven,  enri'  hed  v^ith  the  <  ommerce  of 
the  seas,  they  are  sure  to  flock  in  large  numbers.     But  the  afterwards 
descendants  of  the  elder  settlers  are  no  longer  willing  to  mitted  to 
admit  such  new-comers  to  any  share  in  their  hereditary  ^'^^^^'^P' 
rights.     The  strangers  may,  if  they  please,  sit  down  and 
dwell ;   they  may  buy  and  sell  and  get  gain ;  but  they 
must  not  look  for  a  share  in   the  lands  o!  the  city  or 
for  a  vote  in  its  assembly.     The  general  law  of  Oreek  Natore  of 

•  j»         •!_•  •   i_i  ji  11  ^  J.  'i*    citizeiiBhip. 

Citizenship — one  might  say  the  general  law  of  true  citi-  '^ 

zenship  in  all  times  and  places — now  comes  in.  This  is 
the  rule  that  citizenship  can  pass  only  either  by  descent 
from  former  citizens  or  by  special  grant  of  the  citizen 
body.  Mere  residence  goes  for  nothing ;  the  children  of 
the  stranger,  even  if  they  dwell  in  the  city  to  the  ninth 
and  tenth  generation,  stiU  remain  strangers,  unless  citizen- 
ship 18  granted  to  them  by  a  special  vote  as  the  reward  of 
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oBAP.  V.   some  special  service.     The  descendants  of  the  first  settlers^ 

Tli«  older   a  pure  democracy^  it  may  be,  among  themselves,  become 

oomean     an  exclusive  body  as  regards  the  new-comers  and  their 

body.         descendants.    As  an  exclusive  body,  they  follow  the  law  of 

all  exclusive  bodies;    they  lessen  in  numbers.     Families 

of  the  &voured  order  die  out,  while  the  class  that  is  shut 

out,  enlarged  by  further  batches  of  new-comers,  grows  in 

numbers,  wealth,  and  importance.     Settled  on  the  soil, 

perhaps  for  several  generations,  they  begin  to  look  on  it  as 

their  land  and  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and  to  deem 

themselves  no  less  its  true  people  than  those  whose  settle^ 

Growth  of  ment  was  a  few  generations  earlier.     Yet,  with  so  many 

or  PUbs.     ties  to  the  city,  they  are  still  strangers  in  it,  not  sharing  in 

its  soil  and  having  no  voice  in  its  affairs.    Whether,  in  this 

particular  case  of  Syracuse,  they  had  further  to  bear  any 

active  oppression  we  cannot  say.     The  analogies  of  Rome 

and  Athens  suggest  that  it  might  be  so;  but  we  cannot 

argue  in  all  things  from  inland  cities  like  Borne  and 

Athens  to  Syracuse  with  her  haven.     But  in  any  case  the 

new-comers  and  their  descendants  deemed  themselves  the 

People— the  Demo€,  the  Plebs^-^i  the   Syracusan   city. 


The  old      i>he  descendants  of  Archias  and  his  followers  stood  forth 

citizens 

beoome  an  in  their  eyes  as  an  exclusive  and  oligarchic  body.     Men 
oiigaro  y.   ^j  ^^^  body  alone  still  held  the  landed  property  of  the 

commonwealth;  they  alone  held  private  estates;  they 
alone  enjoyed  the  use  of  the  public  folkland.  As  old 
houses  died  out,  we  know  not  how  their  lands  were  dis- 
posed of ;  but  assuredly  in  some  way  which  profitted  none 
but  the  members  of  the  houses  which  still  lived  on.  The 
old  settlers  then,  d<.mocratic  as  they  may  have  been  at 
their  starting,  had,  step  by  step,  put  on  all  the  features  of 
an  aristocratic  body,  an  exclusive  class  of  landowners. 
Their  position  was  marked  by  their  name,  which,  whe- 
ther formally  taken  or  not,  whether  given  at  first  in 
honour  or  in  hatred,  is  expressive   indeed.     They  were 
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the  Oamaraiy  the  men  who  had  meted  out  the  land  among   cbap.  v. 
them  ^. 

The  mienfranchiBed  multitude  which  had  thus  gathered  Natnn 
around  the  older  possessors  of  the  soil  were  at  least  per-  Dimo9. 
sonally  free.    Whether  all  were  of  pure  Greek  hlood  may 
be  doubted.    If  any  Phoenician  element  had  lingered  on 
from  prsB-Hellenic  days^  the  revolution  would  hardly  affect 
them.    They  would  live  on^  if  they  were  there  at  aU,  in  Qnestion 
the  character  of  strangers,  of  Metaikoi^  half  &youred,  half  ^dm^^' 
feared.      The  gap  between   them   and   the  Greek  was  •9^«*o»*o<- 
always  so  wide  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  any  men  of 
PhoBnician  race  being  present  in  Syracuse  in  any  other 
character.     We  cannot  conceive  their  making  their  way 
into  either  the  higher  or  the  lower  rank  of  citizenship 
in  any  Greek  city.     There  were  other  barbarians,  Euro-  Position 
pean  barbarians,  who  could  do  so  with  greater  ease,  as  sikeu. 
we  find  that  they  largely  did  in  later  times.     But  we 
may  be  sure  that  the   excluded  class  at  Syracuse  was 
mainly  Greek,  and  that,  at  this  stage,  if  any  who  were 
not  Greeks  crept  in  unawares,  they  were  at  least  not  the 
Sikels  of  the  Syracusan  territory.     These  last  had  their 
place  in  the  economy  of  the  Syracusan  conunonwealth,  but 
without  being  its  members   even  in  the  lowest   sense. 
Under  the  name  of  Kyllyriai,  a  name  of  uncertain  origin.  The  Kylly- 
they  dwelled  in  a  position  much  like  that  of  villainage  on 
the  lands  of  the  Syracusan  landowners.     They  are  likened 
to  the  Helots  of  Laconia  and  to  the  Penests  of  Thessaly  '. 
But  the  Helots  were  Greeks  as  much  as  their  masters; 
the  Penests  were  more  truly  so ;  a  scrupulous  genealogist 
might   have  called  in  question  the   right  of  the  Thes- 
protian  invaders  of  Thessaly  to  the  Hellenic  name.     This  YiUaiiuige. 
relation  of  villainage  was  a  common  one  in  the  Greek 
colonies.     The  natives  of  the  soil  tilled  the  lands  which 

^  On  the  rafi6pot  aee  Appendix  II. 
'  On  the  KuKK^oi  see  Appendix  II. 
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oHAP.T.   had  once   belonged  to  their   own    people.     They  tilled 

them,  perhaps  not  as  the  personal  slaves  of  their  intruding 

masters,  but  at  any  rate  as  owing  them  the  service  of  men 

adscripti  ffleba,  bound  to  the  soil  by  a  servile  tenure.  They 

would  most  likely  serve  in  war  as  light-armed  troops,  and 

in  the  later  revolutions  of  Syracuse  they  might  easily  find 

their  way  within  the  ranks  of  citizenship.     At  present 

their  condition  is  so  low  that  they  could,  with  perhaps 

some  little  exaggeration,  be  spoken  of  as  the  slaves  of 

the  Gamaroi.    But  the  same  evidence  shows  that  they 

were  slaves  who  were  not  unwilling  to  rise  against  their 

masters,  and  whom  the  poorer  freemen  were  not  imwilling 

to  welcome  as  helpers  \ 

Action  of       Beyond  the  sreneral  relations  of  these  classes  to  one 

rot  M  ft      another,  we  hear  Uttle  of  the  political  affairs  of  Syracuse 

^^"^'        during  this  period.      In   one  remarkable   story,  deeply 

interesting  on  another  ground,  we  see  the  Gamaroi  in 

Their        peaceful  action.    We  g^  a  glimpse  of  their  assembly,  an 

assembly  like  that  of  the  Curia  at  Rome  or  the  Great 

Council  at  Venice,  in  which  every  member  of  the  privileged 

order  had  a  place  ^.     That  is  to  say,  at  Sjnracuse,  as  at 

B>ome,  though  not  as  at  Venice,  it  was  the  assembly  of  the 

body  that  once  was  the  whole  people,  but  which,  now  that 

another  people  had  arisen  round  it,  passed  for  the  assembly 

Story  of     of  an  oligarchy.     In  our  story  the  Gamoroi  sit  as  a  court 

kill  a^     to  judge  a  charge  of  sacrilege.    The  temple  of  Ath^§, 

^^^^^l^  the  temple  whose  columns  still  abide  imbedded  in  the  v^alls 

of  Athtod.  ^ 

of  the  great  church  of  Syracuse,  was  now  in  building. 
One  Agathokl^,  bearing  a  name  afterwards  so  famous  and 
terrible,  had  the  care  of  the  work,  seemingly  as  contractor 

'  See  A[ypendiz  II. 

'  I  believe  I  am  old-fasbioned  about  the  Boman  curia ;  but  I  sifll  lee  in 
tbem,  at  any  rate  in  the  only  times  with  which  I  am  now  concerned,  an 
assembly  of  an  order  which,  originally  the  whole  people,  has  gradually 
grown  into  an  exdusive  body. 
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for  its  building  ^.    This  kind  of  undertaking  was  looked    ohaf.  ▼. 
on  in  the  Greek  cities  as  important  and  hononrable.    It  was 
sought  after^  not  always  as  a  mere  sonree  of  gain^  but 
at  least  equally  as  a  course  of  influence.    We  shall  see  Podtion 
that  in  some  cases  an  employment  of  this  kind  on  great  oontrao- 
public  works  could  even  be  turned  into  a  path  towards  ^"^ 
tyranny  ^.    We  know  that  a  liberal  dischaige  of  the  duties 
undertaken  towards  the  gods  or  towards  the  common- 
wealth might  raise  a  whole  getu  in  the  general  estimation 
of  Greece',  and  might  lead  to  political  results  of  no  small 
moment.    But  Agathoklte  seems  not  to  have  sought  either 
power  or  honour^  but  ends  of  a  purely  private  kind.     Of  the  Ag»tho- 
stones  which  were  hewn  for  the  service  of  Athend,  he  took  boziLet  the 
the  choicest  to  himself  for  the  building  of  his  own  house.  "^^'^^ 
He  paid  the  value;  but  the  mere  money  payment  did  not 
satisfy  the  goddess ;  the  stones  designed  for  her  service 
were  hallowed,  and  should  not  have  been  turned  aside  to 
any  private  use.    The  divine  wrath  showed  itself  beyond 
dispute  when  Agathoklgs  and  the  house  which  he  had  thus 
sacril^ously  built  were   burned  up  by  a  thunderbolt. 
The  Oamaroi  sat  in  judgement ;  the  heirs  of  Agathokl^ 
pleaded  that,  as  he  had  paid  the  value  of  the  stones^  he 
had  not  defrauded  the  goddess^  and  was  not  a  wrong-doer. 
But  the  Oamaroi  judged  otherwise.     They  decided  that  the  Jndgemont 
property  of  Agathokles  should  be  confiscated  to  the  com-  Gamoroi, 
monwealth — why  did  it  not  go  to  AthSn^  ? — and  that  the 
site  of  his  house  should  be  consecrated  by  the  name  of  the 

^  Tlkif  itoty  oomeB  from  a  fragment  of  the  eighth  book  of  Dioddroi. 
Agathoklea  is  deecribed  ai  Ivtar^n/s  alpt$€ls  rfjf  wtpi  rbv  vtiiv  rijs  ' A^or 
ciModo/iUu,  The  oonstttntional  bit  is  this ;  d  yt»it6p<H  ticpivav  ti^  oMa» 
oMkr  hutoaiw^  ^rtu,  italrtp  row  ickrfpw6fua¥  8ci«w^wr  /ii}dir  tlKfj^Srom 
UpSkf  IkfiiocioM^  Xnv^^"^-  I  <Io  Ao^  "^  why  Holm  (O.  S.  i.  148)  takes 
Mktfp<m6fiM  to  be  the  name  of  a  magistracy;  Manly  it  simply  means  the 
hein  of  Agathoklds. 

'  As  in  the  case  of  Phalaris  in  the  next  section. 

*  See  the  story  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Delphian  temple  by  the 
Alknuddnidai ;  Herod.  ▼.  62. 
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OHAF.  ▼.    EmhrofUaiatiy  the  Thunder-smitten^  as  a  spot  which  might 
not  be  lawfully  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man. 

Syncuflan       There  is  perhaps  no  other  case  in  which  we  see  this 

settle- 

meats.  body,  democratic  on  one  side,  oligarchic  on  the  other, 
playing  its  ordinary  part  in  ordinary  times.  Our  other 
notices  have  to  do  with  stirs  and  revolutions,  or  with 
the  founding  of  settlements  and  outposts.  The  settle- 
ments  founded  by  Syracuse,  settlements  not  altogether 
deserving  the  name  of  colonies,  form  an  important  feature 
in  its  earliest  histoiy.  They  mark  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  growth  and  the  ambition  of  the  city.  The  town 
itself  does  not  grow,  but  its  territory  grows  largely. 
We  have  seen  that  the  geographical  nature  of  Sicily  al- 
lowed its  cities  to  unite  the  character  of  land  and  sea 
powers  in  a  way  which  could  seldom  be  done  either  by 
the  cities  of  old  Greece  or  by  the  colonies  in  other  parts 
Temtorial  of  the  Mediterranean.  Syracuse,  above  all,  aimed,  early 
of  Syra-  in  OUT  story,  at  becoming  what,  according  to  the  scale  of 
cuse.  those  days,  was  a  great  land-power  with  a  large  sea-board. 

Her  home  might  be  on  an  island  in  the  sea,  but  her 
ambition  was  in  no  way  confined  to  the  eastern  shore  on 
which  she  was  planted  or  to  the  shore  of  any  part  of  the 
island.  That  Syracuse  in  after  days,  notwithstanding  her 
unrivalled  haven,  was  greater  by  land  than  by  sea  is  clear 
from  the  language  of  her  own  statesman  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  later,  when  he  contrasts  his  countrymen  as 
landsmen  with  the  sea-faring  folk  of  Athens  ^.  Syracuse 
from  the  beginning  ruled  over  a  land  rich  in  those  gifts  of 
Dimeter  which  in  after-days  made  Sicily  the  granary  of 
Home,  a  land  which  the  laureate  of  the  Olympic  victors 
nnarked  as  no  less  rich  in  flocks  and  in  the  horses  of  whose 
swiftness  he  sang.  And  she  had  every  call  to  extend  that 
rich  dominion.     Planted  on  the  eastern  side  of  Sicily^  she 

^  Thuc  vii.  ai.    See  voL  i.  p.  a. 
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bad  still  been  planted  near  enough  to  its  southern  point  to  obap.  t. 
dream  of  a  dominion  on  both  aeas.     She  might  hope  for  a 
territory  on  the  coast  that  looked  towards  Libya  as  well 
as  on  the  coast  that  looked  towards  Hellas.     Her  march  Her  steady 
to  a  dominion  of  this  kind  was  steady,  if  not  speedy;  it  g^iyaDoe. 
was  evidently  kept  ever  in  view  for  several  generations. 
In  this  constant  carrying  of  a  single  plan  through  the  CompMri- 
lives  of  many  successive  men^  the  Oamoroi  of  Syracuse  Bome. 
went  far  to  forestall  the  abiding  policy  of  the  Roman 
Senate^  that  policy  which  seems  as  if  it  were  the  work 
of  an  undying  personal  Borne  rather  than  of  a  shifting 
assembly  of  mortal  Romans. 

Of  the  advance  of  Syracusan  dominion  from  Ortygia  Advance 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  along  the  eastern  coast  Bouthern 
down  to  the    south-eastern   comer  we   have  no  record.  °^"** 
We  shall  presently  come  to  the  record  of  its  advance  by  a 
landward  path  to  the  coast  of  the  southern  sea.     But  we 
can  hardly  believe  that  the  power  of  Syracuse  reached  very 
far  inland  till  after  the  whole  coast  from  Plemmyrion  to 
Pachynos  had  been  occupied.    If  for  no  other  reason,  it 
was  expedient  to  keep  Syracuse  from  being  hemmed  in  to 
the  south  by  any  fresh  Greek  settlers  on  the  unoccupied 
coast.     The  advance  of  Syracuse  in  this  direction  seems 
marked  by  two  sites  of  very  different  kinds^  Hel6ron  on  Outoosts 
the  sea-shore,  and  Neaiton,  Netum,  Noto,  deep  among  the  i^^^  ^^ai- 
hills.     Both  have  ceased  to  be  inhabited;    but  the  old^^"' 
Noto  lived  on  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  it  perished  in  the  great  earthquake  which  overthrew  a.d.  1693. 
so  many  towns  in  this  region,  and  which  has  often  left 
only  their  sites   occupied  by  modem   buildings.      Noto  Old  and 

Xvfiw  xS  e&i~ 

was  rebuilt  on  another  site  several  miles  lower  down  the  ton  or 
course  of  the  Assinaros,  the  memorable  stream  which  rises  ^^^* 
among  the  hills  of  the  old  Noto  and  flows  far  below  the 
gleaming  houses  and  churches  of  the  new.     The  ancient 
Neaiton,  we  may  be  sure,  was  an  old   Sikel  site,  and  it 

VOL.  II.  c 
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CHAP.  V.  has  been  thought  that  it  went  on  as  a  Sikel  town  under 
Syracusan  supremacy  tiU  we  reach  ite  first  mention  in 
histoiy  in  the  third  century  before  Christ  ^.  But  surely 
Syracusan  policy  would  hardly  allow  so  much  separate 
being  afi  this  to  so  strong  a  site  in  such  a  position.  Of 
Heldron.  Heldron  on  the  coast  there  is  as  little  to  say  as  of  Neaiton 
The  Hdo-  among  the  hills ' ;  but  its  importance  is  marked  by  the 

line  road*  . 

frequent  mention  of  the  road  near  the  coast  that  led  to  it. 
The  river    Its  ruins  are  still  to  be  traced  on  a  hill  above  the  sea  on 

HeldroB.  ,  ... 

the  left  bank  of  the  river  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
That    river^   the    modem  Tellaro^   has    received  various 
epithets   from  the    Latin  poets.     Its  rush  of  waters   is 
commemorated  by  one^.     A  seemingly  opposite  adjective 
appUed  to  it  by  another  «  may  describe  its  state  when  the 
whole  of  its  wide  bed,  the  rich  valley  which  a  third  poet 
does  not  scruple  to  speak  of  as  the  Tempe  of  Heldros  ^y  is 
overspread  by  its  then  necessarily  shallow  waters.     Near 
the  spot  where  the  Helorine  TempS  are  spanned  by  the 
bridge  and  viaduct  of  the  present  road  from  Noto  to 
Pachino,  there  remains  one  special  monument  of  the  days 
The  bridge  when  Hdftron  was  an  inhabited  town.     In  a  bridge  of 
Heldron.     stone  which  has  now  fallen  in  we  can  clearly  see  the  con- 
struction^ not  of  the  real,  but  of  the  apparent  arch. 
The  ooMt        The  object  of  these  two  settlements  seems  clear  enough. 
Syracuse     Hel6ron,  whether  it  was^  like  Ortygia^  a  site  from  which 
j«cuTed  by  gjtels  had  to  be  driven,  or  whether  its  Syracusan  occupants 
settle-        were  its  first  inhabitants,  must  have  been  a  Syracusan 

menti 

settlement  in  the  strictest  sense.     It  was  planted  there  to 

*  Schubring,  Historisch-gepgraphische  Studien  (G^la),  p.  iii. 

'  Skylax  (13) ;  ftcrd  8i  ravra  \ltVfiaMfAnjai\  iritXii  "EKupov  teal  Udxvyo? 
diepcjT^pioy, 

'  Silins,  ziv.  269 ;  *'  Unde  damosiu  Heloros."    Gf.  vol.  i  pp.  79,  80. 

*  Yirffl,  J^n,  m,  696  (alter  Arethonsa)  ; 

"Inde 
EzBupero  pnepingue  solum  stagnantis  Helori.** 
'  Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  477.    See  vol.  i.  pp.  79,  80. 
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occapy  and  to  secure  the  coast.     Neaiton^  muoli  more   cbap.  v. 
sorelj  a  spot  wrested  firom  the   Sikel,  was  a  landward 
outpost  to  defend  Hel6ron  and  its  district  against  the 
attacks  of  inland  enemies.    In  these  settlements,  whose 
date  is  unknown  but  whose  traces  are  there  to  speak  for 
them,  we  see  a  policy  which  led  to  the  later  extension  of 
Syracusan  dominion  in  other  directions.     Syracuse,  shut 
in  to  the  north  by  the  foundation  of  Megara  and  other 
Greek  cities,  had  secured  to  herself  all  that  part  of  her  own 
coast  which  remained  unoccupied.     Her  next  ambition  was  Gndaal 
to  spread  her  possessions  over  the  whole  south-eastern  comer  towarda 
of  Sicily.     She  would  be  a  power  at  once  by  land  and  by  *^  ^^^^ 
sea.     But  the  work  was  to  be  done  gradually;  a  settle* 
ment  on  the  African  sea  was  not  to  be  attempted  till  the 
inland  districts  which  came  within  such  a  scheme  were 
fuUy  eecuied. 

This  was  done  by  the  planting  of  a  series  of  outposts  Series  of 
spread  over  a  period  of  sixty-five  years.     Seventy  years  ^°  ***** 
after  the  foundation  of  Syracuse  came  the  settlement  of  b.c.  663. 
Akrai ;  twenty  years  later  came  that  of  Kasmenai ;  forty-  b.o.  643. 
five  years  later  again  that  of  the  more  &mous  E!amarina^.  b.  0/598. 
Akrai,  the  eldest  of  the  three  settlements,  was  at  once  the  Akrai ; 
nearest  to  Syracuse  and  the  furthest  inland.     Its  object  its  ob- 
dearly  was  to  defend  Syracuse  and  her  home  territory  JKMition. 
against  attacks  from  the  inland  Sikels,  while  the  common- 
wealth was  engaged  in  more  distant  advances.     The  settle- 
ment was  not  strictly  a  colony^;  it  was  not  a  distinct 
city;  it  was  rather  an  outlying  part  of  Syracuse  itself, 
growing  up  on  this  separate  spot.     The  inhabitants,  of 
whatever  class,  doubtless  kept  the  status  of  their  own  class 

^  The  dates  oome  from  Thucydides,  vi.  5.  Cf.  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar, 
01.  ▼!.  16.  19. 

*  Thncydides  mentions  the  foundation  of  all  three  in  the  list  of  settle- 
ments ;  but,  while  he  gives  the  dates,  he  pats  them  after  the  cities,  both 
dated  and  dateless.  See  vol.  i.  p.  586.  I^prodotus  (vii .  155)  says  kte  Katrfihffif 
v6ki05 ;  but  Just  at  that  moment  Kasmenai  was  a  separate  community. 

C  2. 
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CHAP.  V.  in  the  Sjrracusan  commonwealth.  It  is  only  when  Sicily 
was  a  province  that  we  find  separate  coins  of  Akrai^.  In 
better  days  the  coinage  of  the  place  was  that  of  Syracuse^ 
and  the  few  times  that  the  place  is  mentioned  in  history  it 
Position  of  appears  as  a  mere  outpost  of  Syracuse.  The  post  chosen 
for  the  settlement  stands  nearly  due  west  from  Syracuse^ 
at  a  distance  of  about  twenty-four  English  miles.  It 
stands  high^  as  its  name  speaks  for  it^  and  well  among  the 
hills.  In  its  early  days  it  must  haye  looked  forth  on 
homes  of  the  free  Sikel  on  every  inland  side.  But  the 
eastward  view  is  straight  towards  Syracuse^  her  harbour 
and  her  island;  the  settler  on  Akrai  was  not  wholly 
severed  from  his  native  city.  In  clear  weather  the  eye 
can  reach  between  the  hills  on  either  side^  to  the  flat  coast 
of  the  sea  of  Libya^  to  whose  possession  by  Syracusan 
holders  the  winning  of  Akrai  was  the  first  step.  The 
present  approach  from  Sjrracuse  is  instructive  in  many 
ApproiMjh  ways.  It  leads  through  two  widely  different  regions,  and 
cuse.  it  helps  us  to  put  some  of  the  main  objects  of  Syracusan 

scenery  into  new  groupings.  As  the  ground  rises,  we 
better  feel  the  wide  extent  of  the  southward  plain  which 
formed  a  chief  part  of  the  possessions  of  Syracuse.  Its 
richness  and  its  stoniness  both  come  out.  The  gnarled 
olive-trees,  with  their  fresh  branches  and  seemingly  dead 
trunks,  dispute  with  the  wheat-crops  the  possession  of 
every  inch  of  ground  where  the  rugged  limestone  does  not 
come  to  the  surface.  Presently  we  pass  among  the  hills, 
mostly  all  but  bare,  pierced  here  and  there  by  deep  gorges 
where  all  the  vegetable  wealth  of  Sicily  flourishes  under 
their  shelter.  Nature  and  art  between  them  have  cut  up 
the  hillsides  into  terraces  or  lynches,  and  nowhere  do  we 
see  more  striking  examples  of  the  rugged  roads  of  old 
times.     The  solid  rock  has  been  worn  away  by  the  passage 

*  Heady  Historm  Namoruin,  103;  Coins  of  Sicily,  p.  a.    I  have  seen  them 
on  the  spot. 
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of  hoofs  and  wheels,  seemingly  from  the  first  days  of  Akrai.  crap.  v. 
The  hill  itself^  which  became  the  special  Syracusan  out-  The  hill, 
post^  is  less  of  a  peak  than  might  have  been  looked  for 
from  the  name.  Spreading  and  massive,  with  a  steep  &ce 
to  the  south,  it  is  parted  from  the  opposite  hill  by  a  narrow 
dale.  To  the  north  it  rises  with  a  gradual  slope^  some 
way  up  which  stands  the  representative  of  Akrai,  the 
modem  Palazzuolo  ^. 

The  ancient  town  stood  on  the  top  of  the  hill.    The  whole  Bnildings 
space  is  too  wide  to  have  been  ever  covered  by  the  buildings  ^ 
of  Akrai ;  imluckily  no  traces  of  the  walls  are  left  to  enable 
us  to  trace  out  its  exact  extent.     Its  chief  buildings  at 
leasts  the  greater  and  the  lesser  theatre^  the  slight  signs 
of  the  akropolis  above  them,   stood  on  the  side  looking 
towards  the  mother  city.     But  the  other  sides^  looking  out 
on  the  lofty  homes  of  the  folk  whom  Akrai  was  built  to 
curb,  must  also  have  been  carefully  guarded.     From  Akrai 
itself  the  Sikel  was  driven^  but  not  till  he  had  left  his 
mark  for  ever  on  the  hill  itself  and  on  every  rock  around. 
Every  available  spot  has  been  burrowed  into  for  the  g^ves  Sikel 
of  the  dead^  the   dead  of  the  folk  who  gave  Sicily  its    ^ 
name.     Later  settlers  have  made  spoH  of  their  primeval 
resting-places.     Here  they  are  enriched  by  the  sculpture  of 
the  pagan  Greek;    there  they  have  been  enlarged  into 
the  Christian  catacomb.      It  is  the  works  of  the  earlier 
race   which  give  Akrai  its  special  character.     Yet  the 
early  days  of  Greek  settlement  have  left  their  memorials 
in  the  shape  of  objects  which^  from  some  point  of  view, 
are  of  higher  interest  stilly — the  mysterious  reliefs  on  the 
face  of  the  hill  of  Akrai.     Low  down  towards  the  south  /  Santoni. 
still  sit  the  figures  carved  out  of  the  rock,  cruelly  mutilated, 

*  dnver  (354)  pute  it  elsewhere,  but  Palazzuolo  is  now  generally 
accepted.  I  saw  Akrai  in  1887.  I  have  since  found  an  account  of  a  visit 
to  the  place  in  1826,  in  an  article  in  the  Museum  of  dassioal  Antiquities, 
it  340  (London,  1852-53),  signed  "John  Hogg."  There  are  some  specu- 
lations on  the  Santoni. 
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CHAP.  V.  a  Beries  of  female  shapes^  grave,  solemn,  and  queenly,  with 
satellites  and  accompaniments  of  various  kinds.  There  is 
the  horse  and  his  rider,  but  the  rider  still  by  his  horse's 
side ;  there  is  the  hound,  the  armed  warrior,  and  other  forms 
hard  to  be  discerned  after  ages  of  wanton  havoc.  But  the 
bushel,  the  modius^  borne  by  the  enthroned  goddess  points 
to  Sicily's  own  patron  Lady,  to  Dfimeter  whose  golden 
gifts  grow  so  richly  in  the  fields  below.  These  mysterious 
figures — I  Santoni  is  the  local  name — ^though  archaic,  are 
not  rude ;  there  is  nothing  about  them  like  the  grotesque- 
ness  of  the  Selinuntine  metopes.  They  are  among  the 
most  precious  remains  of  Sikeliot  art,  all  the  more  precious 
because,  graven  in  the  rock  for  ever,  they  have  been  of 
necessity  left  on  the  spot  where  they  were  graven. 
Compari-  This  earliest  plantation  of  a  Greek  settlement  far  away 
settlement  from  the  coast,  this  first  fixing  of  a  home  in  the  Wild  West 
in  Ame-     ^£  ^.jj^  inland  Siielia,  is  a  memorable  point  in  the  history 


nca. 


of  such  settlements.  Let  our  thoughts  fly  onwards  over 
twenty-three  centuries,  and  Akrai  will  be  found  to  occupy 
much  the  same  position  as  any  outlying  post  of  a  New 
England  settlement,  open  to  Indian  attack,  and  whose 
chief  duty  was  to  ward  off  Indian  attack  from  settlements 
nearer  the  coast.  It  was  an  outpost  of  Greece  in  a  bar« 
barian  land,  exactly  as  the  later  settlement  was  an  outpost 
of  England  and  of  Europe.  Sut  in  this  last  word  lies  the 
difference  which  presently  showed  itself  between  two  states 
of  things  which  were  for  the  moment  closely  alike.  We 
might  indeed  say  that  the  New  England  settlement  was 
an  outpost  of  Old  England  as  well  as  of  New,  while  Akrai, 
The  Sikel  outpost  of  Syracuse,  was  no  outpost  of  Corinth.  But  there 
Indian.  '^  *  deeper  difference  than  this.  The  New  England  settle- 
ment was  an  outpost,  not  only  of  England  but  of  Europe. 
This  last  Akrai  was  not.  The  Sikel  was  not  as  the  Red 
Indian.  The  English  settler  in  America  had  to  deal  with 
savages  of  another  race,  another  colour,  whom  no  process 
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of  war  or  peace  could  turn  into  Englishmen.  Their  fate  chap.  t. 
was  simply  to  die  oat  before  the  advance  of  the  more 
civilized  people.  The  Greek  settler  in  Sicily  came  across 
men  far  beneath  him  in  all  political  and  social  advance- 
ment^ but  who  were  still  Europeans  like  himself^  kinsfolk 
who  had  simply  lagged  behind  \  The  Sikel  needed  not  to 
die  out  before  the  Greek;  he  could  himself  in  course  of 
time  become  a  Greek,  and  could  contribute  new  elements 
to  the  Greek  life  of  Sicily.  When  Akrai  was  founded^ 
the  Sikel  had  no  alternatives  but  either  to  keep  a  wild 
independence  further  inland  or  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of 
Syracusan  serfdom.  Things  had  changed  indeed^  they  had 
changed  for  some  ages^  when  Dioddros  of  Sikel  Agyrium 
wrote  his  Hellenic  history  without  a  thought  of  his  own 
non-Hellenic  origin. 

It  has  been  supposed  with  much  likelihood^  that  the  Akz»i  ang- 
occupation  of  Akrai  was  sugg^ested  by  the  plantation  of  ^|[/ 
Gela  on  the  coast  at  which  Syracuse  was  now  aiming. 
The  next  post  that  was  occupied  was  far  nearer  to  the 
southern  sea^  but  still  not  immediately  on  it.     Its  occu- 
pation seems  to  imply  the  Syracusan  occupation  of  the 
whole  land  stretching  from   Syracuse  and  Akrai  to  the 
south-eastern  point  of  Sicily.     This  was  Easmenai^  a  place 
of  which  we  shall  hear  once  or  twice  in  Syracusan  history. 
The  creation  of  both  these  posts^  while  their  main  object  Foand*- 
was  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  Syracusan'  territory^  Kf>«Tn^?tw. 
further  implies  that  the  Syracusan  city  contained  an  over-  ^^3  »•  o- 
flow  of  citizens  or  at  least  of  inhabitants^  men  for  whom 
it  was  possible,  perhaps  desirable^  to  find  dwellings  at  a 
distance  from  the  city.     It  has  been  remarked  that  the 
occupation  of  Kasmenai  follows  not  long  after  the  over- 

^  See  voL  i.  p.  ao. 

'  HQlm,  G.  a  L  48.    See  p.  396.    In  Steph.  Byz.  it  U  "AMpa  «r(<r/ia 
^poKotKflcay, 
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throw  of  the  Bacchiad  oligarchy  at  Corinth  and  the  rise 
of  the  tyranny  of  Kypselos  ^.  Certainly  no  class  of  new- 
comers was  more  likely  to  be  well  received  at  Syracuse 
than. exiles  from  the  mother-city.  The  sympathies  of  the 
Gamoroi,  even  if  the  forefathers  of  some  of  them  had  left 
Corinth  to  avoid  the  Bacchiads^  would  be  by  this  time  on 
the  side  of  the  house  lately  ruling  and  now  fallen.  And 
the  fact  is  worth  noting^  though  it  might  be  rash  to  build 
much  on  it,  that  at  a  later  time  Kasmenai  appears  as  a 
place  of  shelter  for  banished  Gamoroi. 

We  may  further  notice^  with  a  somewhat  greater  measure 
of  confidence^  that  the  settlement  of  Kasmenai  comes  shortly 
after  one  of  the  few  recorded  events  of  this  time  in  the 
domestic  history  of  Sjrracuse  itself.  That  is  one  of  which 
we  have  already  heard  and  which  distinctly  points  to  dis- 
sension among  the  Gamoroi  themselves.  The  foundation 
of  Kasmenai  followed  within  four  years  after  the  founda- 
tion  of  Himera^  and  we  have  seen  that  among  the  settlers 
at  Himera  was  a  body  of  Syracusans  banished  in  civil  strife  ^. 
Their  name^  the  MyMtids,  is  clearly  the  name  of  ^gens,  an 
exiled  gens,  a  gens  which^  in  some  dispute  within  the  city, 
had  been  driven  out  by  its  adversaries.  We  think  at  once 
of  Corinthian  Bacchiads,  Athenian  Alkmaionids^  Roman 
Tarquins.  The  banishment  of  a  whole  gens  is  far  more 
likely  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  hostile  party  among  the 
oligarchs  themselves  than  of  any  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  excluded  people.  We  may  conceive  that  the  MylStids 
had  set  up,  or  had  striven  to  set  up,  an  exclusive  dominion 
in  their  own  body  such  as  the  Bacchiads  enjoyed  at 
Corinth.  Such  a  dominion  was  sure  to  be  withstood  by 
the  other  gentes  among  the  Gamoroi.  If  the  Myletids  had 
been  overthrown  by  a  popular  movement^  their  fall  would 
most  likely  have  led^  like  that  of  the  Bacchiads,  to  the 

>  Holm,  G.  S.  i.  48. 

*  Thuc.  T.  5.    See  vol.  i.  p.  411. 
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rise  of  a  tynumy^  and  the  days  of  tyranny  in  Syracuse  had  chap.  v. 
not  yet  come* 

The  exact  site  of  Ka^menai  has  been  a  matter  of  Site  of 
some  dispute.  It  has  been  placed  at  Scidi  ^ ;  it  has  been 
placed  at  Rossolini  on  the  road  between  the  modem  Noto 
and  Spaccaf omo  ^.  But  some  may  be  inclined  to  think  Spaoc»- 
that  the  far  more  striking  site  of  Spaccafomo  itself  ^"^^' 
has  a  better  claim.  Within  and  about  that  otherwise 
thoroughly  modem  town  many  signs  of  ancient  occupation 
are  clearly  seen.  The  site  is  one  of  no  small  strength  and 
grandeur^  and  it  is  thoroughly  suited  for  the  purposes 
which  Syracuse  had  in  view  in  the  settlement  of  Easmenai. 
It  marks  a  stage  which  naturally  came  between  the  f  ounda* 
tion  of  Akrai  and  the  foundation  of  Kamarina.  The 
plantation  of  Akrai  secured  Syracuse  against  the  Sikels 
on  her  north-western  border;  she  had  already  extended 
her  dominion  along  the  eastern  coast  to  the  south-eastern 
oorner  of  Sicily.  She  was  now  pressing  towards  the  African 
eea.  But  before  she  actually  planted  a  settlement  on  its 
coast,  she  thought  it  prudent  to  secure  a  point  somewhat 
inland^  which  should  play  the  same  part  on  her  south- 
western border  which  Akrai  played  on  the  north-western. 
No  site  could  be  better  chosen  for  such  a  purpose  than  that 
of  the  present  Spaccafomo.  That  town^  so  called  from  Position 
a  river  of  the  same  name^  stands  at  the  junction  of  several  fomo. 
roads^  and  looks  down  on  the  sea  from  a  stony  height  with 
a  plain  of  about  five  miles  wide  between  the  foot  of  its  hill 
and  the  coast.  Signs  of  an  ancient  road  are  plainly  seen 
on  this  side ;  but  the  features  which  distinctly  point  out 

^  CltiTer,  359.  I  do  not  know  what  the  mini  spoken  of  in  the  article 
**  Cannens  "  in  the  Dictionary  of  Geography  can  be,  nulees  Sir  R.  0.  Hoare 
made  aome  confusion  with  the  rains  of  Kamarina. 

'  Schubring,  Historisch-geographische  Stndien,  p.  iii.  He  adds; 
"est  ist  moglich,  dass  Kasmense  bald  untergegangen  ist,  daas  dagegen 
Neetnm,  eine  sikeliscbe  Stadt  [see  aboye,  p.  18],  aber  gewiss  unler  syra- 
cnsanischer  Botm&ssigkeit,  dessen  Bolle  ftbemommen  hat."    But  why? 
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CHAP.  Y.  Spaccafomo  as  a  site  which  the  earlier  races  would  be  sure 
to  occupy,  and  from  which  the  Greeks  would  find  it  need* 
ful  to  dislodge  them,  come  out  yet  more  strongly  to  the 
landward.  The  hill  on  which  the  town  stands,  far  lower 
than  the  hill  of  Henna,  has  some  points  in  common  with 
it.  Like  Henna,  it  is  parted  into  two  by  a  deep  ravine 
running  into  the  heart  of  the  town,  on  which  houses  look 
down  on  both  sides.  Spaccafomo,  like  Castrogiovanni^ 
keeps  on  the  hill ;  the  gorg^  in  both  cases  is  too  steep  and 
narrow  to  allow  of  houses  running  down  to  the  bottom  as 
they  do  at  Modica.  Another  longer  ravine  goes  far  to 
compass  the  inland  side  of  the  town.  Thus  that  part  of  the 
hill  which  we  may  conceive  to  have  acted  as  the  akropolis 
forms  a  peninsula  all  but  surrounded  with  deep  limestone 
gorges ;  it  is  set  upon  tall  clifEs  and  looks  out  on  other  tall 

Tombs.       cliffs.     And  all  are  thickly  honeycombed  with  the  graves 
of  the  men  of  unrecorded  timed.     Both  these  gorges  are  in 

liipica.        fact  branches  of  the  famous  valley  of  Ispica,  the  narrow 

and  winding  glen  so  specially  chosen  alike  for  the  dwellings 

and  for  the  tombs  of  those  earlier  races.     Its  south-western 

entrance  begins  at  this  point,  and  the  hill  which  has  just 

been  suggested  as  the  akropolis  of  Kasmenai  is  the  key  to 

a  pass  which  must  have  been  a  chief  outlet  of  the  Sikel 

territory,  and  which  can  hardly  fail,  both  on  practical  and 

on  sentimental  grounds,  to  have  been  vigorously  defended* 

Such  a  spot,  we  may  be  sure,  was  not  found  empty  by  the 

Syracusan  settlers.     It  is  a  site  marked   out  for  early 

occupation,  and  signs  of  early  and  long-continued  occupa- 

tion  are  not  lacking.     The  Unes  of  ancient  streets  are  to  be 

seen,  the  roads  worn  deep  in  the  rock,  some  of  them  leading 

up  from  the  rocky  combe  between  the  two  parts  of  the  hill. 

Here  then,  rather  than  at  any  other  point,  we  may  place  the 

central  fortress  among  the  three  chief  Syracusan  outposts, 

when  the  advancing  settlers  had  come  within  sight  of  the  sea 

of  Africa  but  had  not  yet  fixed  their  dwellings  on  its  shore. 
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The  only  other  point  suggested  with  any  degree  of  like-  cbap.  t. 
lihood  as  the  site  of  Kasmenai^  that  of  Scieli^  is  somewhat  ^^' 
farther  to  the  west  It  is  not  always  clear  whether  by 
Scieli  we  are  to  understand  the  present  town  or  an  older 
site  on  the  hills  some  way  off.  The  modem  Scieli  lies, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Modica^  in  a  plain  f onned 
by  the  meeting  of  several  deep  and  stony  ravines.  Between 
two  of  them  is  a  site  where  the  signs  of  ancient  occupation 
are  dear.  The  bare  rocks^  with  the  horizontal  lines  of 
their  strata  almost  like  human  buildings^  and  the  jagged 
peaks  which  rise  above  the  modem  town^  have  the  air  of  a 
natural  castle.  Here  too  the  sides  of  the  rocks  are  pierced 
with  tombs  of  every  shape  and  size,  showing  that  the 
place  was  occupied  by  Sikels  or  by  some  people  earlier  than 
Sikels.  The  height  may  well  have  been  crowned  by  a  fort  Not  the 
in  the  days  of  Syracusan  or  any  other  dominion ;  but  it  Kasmenu. 
seems  hardly  possible  that  it  can  have  been  the  site  of  a 
Greek  town  capable  of  playing  the  part  which  we  shall 
presently  find  Kasmenai  playing  in  Syracusan  history. 
It  is  not  a  place  on  which  we  could  &ncy  the  whole  body 
of  the  Syracusan  oligarchs  finding  shelter,  as  we  know 
that  they  found  it  at  Kasmenai^.  But  more  than  this, 
the  military  position  of  Scieli,  though  likely  to  be  useful 
at  a  somewhat  later  stage^  does  not  seem^  for  the  particular 
work  of  pressing  gradually  on  from  Akrai  to  the  southern 
sea^  at  all  equal  to  that  of  Spaccafomo.  This  last  point, 
the  key  to  the  vale  of  Ispica,  is  really  the  key  on  the 
Syracusan  side  to  the  whole  system  of  gorges  of  which 
those  both  at  Scieli  and  at  Spaccafomo  form  a  part.  It 
formed  a  stronghold  specially  suited  for  holding  fast  what 
Syracuse  had  won^  and  for  acting  as  the  starting-point 
to  win  more.  It  may  well  have  had  a  special  reference 
to  the  strong  Sikel  post  of  Motica,  with  its  own  group 
of  ravines  at  no  great  distance  from  the  vale  of  Ispica 

^  Herod,  vii.  155. 
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CHAP.  V.  itself.  On  the  sea-side  also  Spaccafomo  seems  better 
to  answer  the  requirements  of  a  site  claiming  to  be 
Kasmenai.  Seidi  is  actually  nearer  to  the  sea  than 
Spaccafomo^  and  the  waters  come  into  view  from  its 
heights ;  but  it  has  not  the  sea  lying  at  its  feet  as  Spacca- 
fomo has. 
Founda-  Kasmenai  has  no  coins.     Unless  in  the  one  moment  of 

TCnTHftriTift.  the  withdrawal  of  the  Gamoroi,  it  seems  never  to  have 
598  B.O.      riggj^  above  the  rank  of  a  Syracusan  outpost.     Far  more 
famous  than  Akrai  or  Kasmenai,  the  only  one  of  these 
settlements  which  has  a  histoiy  of  its  own  was  Kamarina^. 
The  position  of  this  town,  actually  on  the  southern  coast, 
marks  the  carrying  out  of  the  Syracusan  policy  in  this 
direction,  and  its  foundation  must  have  been  somewhat  of 
a  challenge  to  the  other  Greek  cities  on  that  side  of  Sicily. 
Oompletion  When  Kamarina  was  founded,  Syracuse  must  have  already 
Sp«»n   spread  her  power  over  the  whole  eouth-eafitem  comer  of 
P***^  the  island.     Her  territory  at  this  stage,  marked  on  the 

landward   side  by  Akrai  and   Kasmenai,  and  stretching 
along  the  southern  sea  as  far  as  Kamarina,  was  already 
much  larger  than  was  commonly  held  by  a  Greek  city. 
It  had  some  analogy  with  the  territory  of  Athens  in  the 
number  of  separate  towns  and  districts  which  it  contained, 
towns  and  districts  of  widely  different  characters,  inland 
and  on  the  coast.     The  relation  itself  in  which  they  stood 
to  the  capital  was  most  likely  that  of  an  Attic  town  to 
Athens.     That  is  to  say,  whatever  was  their  local  con- 
stitution, they  were  not  political  communities,  dependent 
or  independent.     They  were  outljdng  parts  of  Syracuse, 
just  as  Marath6n  and  Eleusis  were,  for  all  political  pur- 
poses, outlying  parts  of  Athens.     That  the  relation  came 
about  in  opposite  ways  in  the  two  cases,  that  Marath6n 
and  Eleusis  were  not  Athenian  foundations,  while  Akrai 

*  On  Kamarina  Schnbring  has  a  monograph  in  PhilologoB,  vol.  xzxiii. 
p.  4^  (Gottingen,  187a). 
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and  Helor&n  were  Syracusan  foundations^  does  not  affect  ohap.  v. 
the  likeness  of  the  relation  itself.  The  free  inhabitants  of 
these  towns  and  their  districts  were  doubtless  Syracusan 
citizens,  with  their  place  in  the  Syracusan  assembly. 
These  towns  in  short  have  no  history  of  their  own ;  their 
names  are  recorded  only  now  and  then  as  the  scenes  of 
some  event  in  the  history  of  Syracuse. 

To  all  this  the  story  of  Kamarina  forms  a  memorable  SpechJ 
exception ;  but  before  we  tell  its  story,  it  may  be  well  to  Kamarina ; 
look  at  its  site.     What  that  site  may  have  been  in  its  the  site. 
days  of  splendour  it  is  hardly  fair  to  judge  from  such 
signs  as  the  &llen  city  has  left  behind  it.     The  modem 
visitor  is  tempted  to  set  down  Kamarina  as  the  least  in- 
teresting among  the  Oreek  sites  of  Sicily,  and  perhaps  to 
wonder  where  the  attraction  lay  which  caused  the  city 
to  rise  again  after  every  overthrow  but  the  last.     Yet 
even  now  there  is  something  striking  in  the  position  of 
its  akropolis  rising   sheer  above  the  sea  with  its  wide 
view  along  the  coast  on  both  sides.     And  we  know  that 
the  forces  of  nature  have  changed  things  not  a  little,  and 
that  on  the  landward  side  the  akropolis  must  hav^e  looked 
down  on  a  scene  different  in  many  ways  from  that  which 
now  lies  beneath  it.     Poets  have  sung  of  the  sounding 
stream  of  Hipparis  flowing  beneath  the  walls  of  Kama- 
rina \     They  have  sung  too  of  the  lake  through  which  his  The  lake 
stream  passes,  the  lake  from  which  the  town  was,  like  ^^^^ 
Syracuse,  held  to  have  taken  its  name  ',  and  whose  nymph 


»  Schabring,  515. 

'  KoftApiva,  wSXit  Xng€\ias  ital  Xlfjami,  says  Stephen  of  Byzantium.  In 
Claudian,  Rap.  P»>8.  ii.  59,  we  read,  among  the  other  contingents  to  the 
array  of  nympha,  thoie 

** .  .  Quas  pigra  yado  Camerina  palustri, 
....  Notrit. 

Tlie  "  pigra  "  perhaps  refers  to  the  oracle  to  which  we  shaU  come  directly. 
There  is  little  that  is  local  in  Pindar's  ode  to  the  Kamarinaian  Psanmis 
(OL  It.)  ;  bat  the  features  of  the  place  come  out  in  the  doubtful  one 
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OHAP.  v.  appears  on  its  coins  mounted  on  the  swan  which  sported  on 
her  waters  ^.  As  things  iare  now^  the  nymph  is  as  likely 
to  be  found  as  the  swan;  it  is  indeed  an  act  of  faith  to 
beUeve  that  either  nymph  or  swan  could  ever  have  found 
a  fitting  home  beneath  the  hill  of  E^marina.  Even  in 
its  best  days  we  may  believe  that  poetic  fancy  somewhat 
improved  on  the  actual  prospect.  A  l^^nd  commemorated 
in  a  well-known  verse  lets  out  the  fact  that,  at  some 
seasons  at  leasts  the  &mous  lake  became  a  pestilential 
The  onole.  swamp.  The  men  of  Kamarina  sought  to  drain  the  lake ; 
but,  as  in  other  cases  where  men  sought  to  improve  on 
the  workmanship  of  the  gods^,  the  prophetess  of  Pyth6 
bade  them  to  leave  Kamarina  untouched — Kamarina  the 
lake  and  not  the  city;  she  was  better  as  she  was  \  What 
man  strove  to  do  when  Elamarina  was  an  abode  of  men  has 
been  done  in  a  certain  fashion  by  the  hand  of  nature,  now 
that  the  dwellers  on  the  hill  of  Kamarina  are  few  indeed. 
Hipparis  himself,  who  has  a  real  and  abiding  stream,  and 
who  has  some  high  banks  in  the  upper  part  of  his  course, 
still  makes  his  way  into  the  sea  by  a  mouth  of  no  great 
Present  dignity  immediately  below  the  akropolis.  But  the  lake 
the  lake  ^  ^  choked,  partly  by  sand,  partly  by  rushes,  as  to  be  a 
andhiU.  jjj^^  j^q  longer.  The  sand  too  has  spread  so  thickly  over 
the  hill  of  Kamarina,  specially  on  its  landward  side,  as  to 

which  follows,  where  Kunarina  is  addressed  as  'CiKfovov  Oiyartp,  and  we 

read  of 

SXffos  irf^hv 

rh  rcdr  vora/i^F  re  *£Uiyor,  iy- 

not  fftftyoi^  6x*To^f  tir- 
wapis  oXatv  dp9u  ffrparSr, 
1  Coins  of  Sicily,  pp.  36,  37 ;  Head,  Hist.  Num.  ixa.    But  aU  these 
belong  to  a  later  time,  though  one  has  the  legend  from  right  to  left. 
Holm  (6.  S.  i.  397)  fittingly  refers  to  the  Scholiaflt  on  ApoUdnios  (ii.  500), 
where  there  is  no  mention  of  Kamarina  or  SioQy,  but  where  Kyr^d  is 
taken  by  ApolI6n  to  Libya  M  kvicvvv  hxri^itca, 
'  See  the  orade  to  the  l^TiiHiMia  in  Herodotus,  i.  174, 
*  See  Appendix  III. 
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make  the  ascent  of  its  lowly  height  a  more  toilsome  work  ohap.  v. 
than  to  climb  the  steeps  of  Eryx  and  Henna.  It  may 
well  be  that  this  change  has  been  in  some  sort  a  protec- 
tion^ and  that  the  heaps  of  sand  shelter  beneath  them 
many  precious  remnants  of  the  ancient  city.  And  truly 
in  Kamarina,  as  things  now  stand,  any  protection  in  any 
9hape  may  be  welcomed. 

Not  much  is  to  be  seen  of  the  fallen  city^  but  two  BeraAins 
smaU  fngmentB  remain  in  the  places  where  they  were  tl^xu 
set,  perhaps  by  the  hands  of  the  first  settlers  from  Syra- 
cuse. On  the  akropolis  itself  a  shattered  fragment  of  a 
mediseval  tower,  rising  immediately  above  the  sea  and  the 
river,  is  supported  by  the  one  surviving  piece  of  the  wall 
of  Elamarina.  The  rest  of  its  extent  has  to  be  guessed  at; 
9kt  this  one  point  it  stands  to  speak  for  itself,  perhaps  to 
proclaim  it«  early  date  by  masonry  which  certainly  does 
not  recall  the  fineness  of  the  mighty  rampart  of  Dionysios« 
On  another  of  the  low  heights  within  the  circuit  of  the  and  the 
city,  once  rose  the  holy  house  of  the  special  patroness  of  Athdn^. 
Kamarina,  Athtod  herself,  whose  form  appears  on  some 
types  of  her  coinage  in  the  early  days  of  her  third  life  ^. 
The  massive  columns  of  her  island  temple  in  the  metropolis 
had  but  a  lowly  representative  in  the  temple  in  antis 
which  formed  the  Parthendn  of  Kamaiina.  But  the 
simple  form  pointed  to  an  early  date,  an^  the  historic 
interest  of  the  building  was  heightened  by  the  likeness  of 
its  destiny  to  that  of  its  fellows  of  greater  renown.  As 
at  Athens,  as  at  Syracuse,  the  House  of  the  Virgin  re- 
mained the  House  of  the  Viigin,  and  the  Parthendn  of 
K'ii.Tnn.n'na.  survived  in  the  church  of  our  Lady  of  Came- 
rana.  But  at  Kamarina,  as  at  Athens,  there  are  minds 
to  which  such  a  history  as  this  speaks  with  no  meaning. 

^  Coins  of  Sicily,  33 ;  Head,  lis.  These  belong  to  the  '*  Period  of  Archaic 
Art"  ^e  swan  appears  but  without  the  nymph.  A  little  later  oomee  the 
dwarf  palm. 
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GHAT.  ▼.  The  remains  of  the  temple  of  at  least  two  religions  ^  haye 
been  all^  save  a  few  cooraes  of  stone,  swept  away  in  very 
recent  times  for  the  convenience  of  flocks  and  herds,  the 
wealth  of  the  only  lepresentatiYe  of  the  ancient  dwellers 
in  Kamarina.  Enongh  however  is  still  left,  here  as  in  the 
wall  of  the  akropolis,  to  suggest  by  its  few  stones  that  we 
look  on  fragments  which  have  outlived  the  many  times 
that  the  site  of  iraLi^a.rtTM>.  has  been  swept  with  the  besom 
of  destruction. 

Otherwise  on  the  hiU  of  Kamarina  all  is  desolate.  Here 
and  there  we  can  follow  ancient  tracks ;  here  and  there  a 
stone  or  two  peeps  above  the  sand  which  suggests  that 
careful  digging  might  reveal  somewhat  more.    But  save 

Kztoniof  such  traces  as  this,  all  is  gone.  The  city  is  not  repre- 
sented on  its  own  site  even  by  the  meanest  village.  We 
look  from  the  akropolis  for  the  ancient  haven  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Hipparis,  and  we  see  only  the  sand  by  the 
sea-shore.  The  line  of  the  walls  seems  to  have  skirted 
the  cliffs  for  no  great  distance,  and  then  to  have  turned 
inland,  with  the  stream  of  Hipparis  to  the  north,  and 
another  very  small  stream,  now  known  as  the  Bifriscolaro, 
to  the  south.  This  takes  in  another  low  hill  besides  that 
of  Athene,  on  which,  by  a  likely  conjecture,  a  temple  of 
Herakles  has  been  placed^.  No  striking  object  comes 
within  the  inland  view;  the  eye  ranges  over  bare  high 
ground  which  neither  shows  nor  suggests  anything  special. 

The  wood.  Treeless  as  it  now  seems,  it  was  once  the  wood  of  Kama- 
rina, famous  in  the  latest  days  of  the  city^.     The  sea 

*  One  would  like  to  believe  that,  at  Kamarina,  as  at  Syraciue  and  at 
Athena,  the  boilding  had  been  a  house  of  worship  of  yet  a  thizd  creed ;  bat 
the  Arabic  name  of  the  hill  of  the  akropolis,  Rds-al-ffamdm,  seems  to 
show  that  the  Saraoen  masters  of  the  place  used  the  building  as  » 
bath. 

*  Schubring,  521.     Of  course  it  is  "  Herakles-Melkarth.*' 

*  Schubring,  £30.  The  gallant  exploit  of  CediciuB,  Galpumius,  or  what- 
ever his  name  was,  is  recorded  by  a  host  of  Latin  writers,  but  the  place  ia 
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V 

and  the  sandy  coast  form  tlie  best  outlook  from  the  site  gbav.  v. 
of  the  city,  the  best  reminder  of  the  object  for  which  it 
was  first  called  into  being  as  a  dwelling-place  of  men. 
The  final  cause  of  the  first  Kamarina  was  to  mark  and  to 
secure  the  advance  of  Syracuse  from  the  eastern  to  the 
southern  sea, 

I'he  extent  of  territory  which  the  plantation  of  Kama-  Territory 
rina  added  to  the  Syracusan  dominion^  and  which  in  after  ^n^ 
days  became  the  territory  of  Elamarina  as  an  independent 
city^  seems  to  have  been  the  land  between  the  river  Dirillo 
to  the  north  and  the  Hyrminos  which  flows  by  Hybla  or 
Bagusa  to  the  south.  The  two  rise  near  together  in  the 
heights  now  known  as  Monte  Lauro^  and,  if  the  boundary 
followed  the  line  of  the  two  streams,  the  Kamarinaian 
territory  would  form  a  nearly  exact  triangle^  taking  in 
the  SaUus  Camarinaus.  In  the  extent  of  coast  thus 
assigned  to  Kamarina  one  or  two  small  streams  run  into 
the  sea  between  the  mouths  of  Hipparis  and  Hyrminos. 
One  of  these,  sung  of  by  a  contemporary  of  Pindar,  bears  Streun  of 
a  namCj  Oanis,  which  some  have  thought  has  been  left 
there  by  Phoenician  occupants '.  Its  source,  the  fountain 
of  Diana  or  of  Paradise^  lies  close  below  the  small  modem 
town  of  Santa  Croce,  and  is  still  put  to  the  mean  uses 
from  which  the  fountain  of  Arethousa  has  been  set  free. 
Its  waters,  according  to  legend,  had  a  mysterious  power  oE 
discerning  chastity  in  women '.     Not  far  above  it  lies  an 

marked  only  by  Aurelint  Victor,  De  Yir.  111.  39,  "  ad  Gamarinam/'  and  by 
Flams,  li.  a,  **  ciica  Camaiinensiiim  Balttun.** 
^  See  above,  p.  30,  note. 

'  Soliniu  (v.  16)  describes  this  among  the  wonders  of  Sicily;  "Dianam 
qui  ad  Gamarinam  floit  si  habitns  impndice  hanserit,  non  coibunt  in  corpus 
unxmi  latex  vinens  et  latex  aquc.**  Prisoian  (Perieg.  489)  tells  the  same 
•tory  in  yene ; 

« I>ianas  fons  est,  Camarina  gignitor  nnda» 
Quern  si  quis  manibus  non  castis  hauserit  uiquam, 
LflBtifioo  tristiB  non  misoet  pocula  Baooho.'* 
See  Sobnbring,  520.     '^ Dianas"  and  "Oanis*'  must  be  the  same  name; 
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CHAP.  V.   ancient  burying  g^imd^  pointing  to  occupation  many  agee 
Remains     older  than  the  foundation  of  the  present  town.     Hard  by 

near  Santa  ..... 

Crooe.        is  a  mined  buildings  with  arches^  vaults^  and  cupoh 


perhaps  a  tomb^  perhaps  a  bath^  perhaps  a  place  for  the 
test  of  the  power  of  the  sacred  water  ^.  In  any  case^  as 
its  construction  shows,  it  dates  from  times  when  the  inde- 
pendence of  Kamarina^  and  Kamarina  itself^  had  passed 
away  ^, 

Relations  The  sites  and  the  histories  of  Kamarina  and  of  Netum 
Syracuse  OT  Noto  form  a  strange  contrast.  The  inland  town,  so 
and  Kama-  iHugtrious  in  later  warfare,  is  unheard  of  during  the  first 
five  hundred  years  of  the  history  of  Syracuse.  But 
Kamarina^  placed  on  the  sea  itself^  on  a  site  which  might 
well  have  been  chosen  by  any  company  of  settlers  from 
old  Hellas^  was  not  satisfied  to  remain,  like  Akrai  and 
Kasmenai^  a  mere  Syracusan  outpost.  It  supplies  the 
lesson,  so  rare  in  Greek  history,  but  the  more  instructive 
because  so  rare^  of  a  settlement  at  variance  with  its 
metropolis.  Kamarina  was  in  some  sort  to  Syracuse  what 
Korkyra^  less  dutiful  sister  of  Syracuse^  was  to  Corinth. 
In  both  cases  the  metropolis  claimed  over  the  colony  a 
degree  of  authority  which  was  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
ordinary  relations  of  Greek  metropolis  and  Greek  colony. 
Kamarina  must  have  had  from  the  b^inning — a  town  on 
such  a  site  could  not  fidl  to  have — ^something  more  of 
separate  being  than  at  any  time  fell  to  the  lot  of  Akrai  or 
Kasmenai.  No  founders  of  those  towns  are  mentioned. 
Kamarina  had  recorded  founders^  Daskdn  and  Menek61o8 
by  name^   no  less  than   Syracuse  herself^.     The   exact 

bat  is  it  clear  that  Priaeian,  as  Sohubring  thinks,  thought  that  the  fonntain 
was  by  the  lake  T 
^  niis  is  suggested  by  Schabring,  p.  529. 

*  Schnbring,  527.    I  have  not  seen  the  second  example  of  which  he 
speaks. 

•  Thuc.  vi.  5. 
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relation  between  Syracuse  and  Kamarina  is  not  defined ;  chap.  v. 
but  some  degree  of  separate  being,  and  at  the  same  time 
some  d^^ree  of  dependence  on  the  mother-city,  is  implied 
in  the  fact  that,  about  forty-six  years  after  her  first  Reyolt  of 
plantation,  Kamarina  ventured  on  a  War  of  Independence.  ^^3  b.c.  ^ 
This  points  to  a  state  of  things  xmusual  among  Greek 
cities.  Revolt  was  so  unlikely  as  to  be  almost  impossible 
in  the  case  of  a  mere  outpost,  a  mere  klerauchiay  whose 
settlers  kept  the  citizenship  of  the  mother-city.  It  was 
impossible  in  the  very  nature  of  things  in  the  case  of  a 
colony  of  the  usual  land,  free  and  independent  from  its 
birth.  If  any  unhappy  chance  led  to  war  between  metro- 
polis and  colony,  it  would  be  a  war  between  two  inde- 
pendent cities,  which  could  not  be  spoken  of  as  revolt. 
But  between  Syracuse  and  Kamarina,  as  between  Corinth  Kamarina 
and  Korkyra,  there  clearly  was  a  third  relation,  the  rela-  ency. 
tion  so  rare  in  Greece  though  so  familiar  in  modern  times, 
in  which  the  colony  was  a  separate  city  with  the  tisual 
attributes  of  a  separate  city,  while  the  metropolis  still 
claimed  some  authority  inconsistent  with  the  perfect  inde- 
pendence of  the  colony.  We  have  seen  that  this  relation 
was  not  unusual  on  the  part  of  the  colonies  of  Corinth  ^ ; 
Syracuse  evidently  followed  the  example  of  the  metropolis 
in  asserting  some  kind  of  supremacy — we  cannot  undertake 
to  measure  its  exact  degree — over  her  own  plantation  of 
Kamarina. 

The  result  of  this  departure  from  common  Hellenic  prac-  Compari- 
tice  supplies,  both  in  the  case  of  Corinth  and  in  the  case  Korkyra. 
of  Syracuse,  one  of  the  most  instructive  lessons  in  all  poli- 
tical history.  We  have  already  noticed  that,  while  the 
relations  between  Corinth  and  her  independent  colony  of 
Syracuse  form  a  touching  and  beautiful  tale  of  abiding 
friendship  between  two  independent  commonwealths,  the 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  340.    See  on  Potidaia^  Thuc.  i  56,  and  the  whole  aign- 
ment  of  the  GormthianB  in  c  38.    See  alio  on  Anaktorion,  iy.  49. 

D  2 
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CHAF.  T.   relations  between  Corinth  and  her  dependent  colony  of 

Korkyra  are  the  by-word  of  Greek  cokmial  histoiy.    The 

dependent  colony  won  its  independence;  bat  at  the  cost  of 

bitter  and  abiding  hatred  between  colony  and  metropolis. 

War  be-     What  Korkyra  did  Kamarina  strove  to  do.     She  threw 

Syncoie    <^  the  yoke  of  Syracnse  and  declared  her  independence. 

MBdKama-  -g^^  SLamarina  was  nearer  to  Syracuse  than  Korkyra  was 

to  Corinth.     The  cirenmstances  which  had  called  her  into 

being  made  her  accessible  both  by  land  and  sea.    A  war 

between  the  metropolis  and  the  revolted  dependency  fol- 


AlliM  on    lowed  ^.    Neither  side  lacked  aUies.  Greek  or 

Syracuse  fonnd  help  where  one  would  hardly  have  looked 
for  it^  at  the  hands  of  her  neighbours  of  Megara. 
Henna  too  was  on  her  side ;  the  holy  city  of  the  goddesses, 
already  perhaps  half-hellenizedj  was  deemed  worthy  to 
take  a  share  in  a  Hellenic  struggle  '.  And  as  France  and 
Spain  backed  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  of  England,  so 
Greek  cities  were  found  to  back  the  revolt  of 


A4;tionof   We  are  not  told  their  names:  we  hear  only  that  Gela. 

theSikelfl.  . 

when  asked  for  help,  refused  to  fight  against  Syracuse, 
That  the  Sikels,  as  a  body,  took  the  side  of  Kamarina,  is 
only  what  we  should  have  looked  for.  Syracuse  was  their 
special  enemy,  always  advancing  at  their  cost.    Inde- 

^  I  Assume,  with  Holm,  6.  S.  i.  aoi,  413,  thai  this  Is  the  war  betwoen 
Syncase  and  Kamarina  reooftled  in  the  precions  fragment  of  Philistos 
which  has  been  aocidentaUy  preserved  because  Dionysios  of  HalilraniMBtm 
(£p.  de  Pnsc.  Hist.  5)  wanted  to  pick  holes  in  his  style.  I  see  no 
other  war  to  whidi  the  account  can  belong.  The  words  are ;  Svpaicou<no( 
9i  wapa\a06wT€t  lfpyaf>«<t  jmu  ^Eirvalovs,  Eg^uipivatoi  9^  SiircXo^  teai  rovt 
SKXwt  ffVftfidxovs,  wKijp  TtX^foaif  iBpoUnarrts,  r<X{;<M  5c  2Svpeutauffl<HS  cine 
i^aaav  wcXtixfictiv  XupoMowrioi  8i  wvyOav6ft€v<H  Ka/uiptvaiovs  t6v  *Tp/urop 
htafidirras.  Here  it  unlackily  breaks  off.  The  AkKoi  tri/i/Mxoi  must  surely 
mean  Greek  allies. 

s  This  is  the  only  notice  anywhere  that  seems  to  give  the  slightest  sup- 
port to  the  statement  of  Stephen  of  Byzantium  (see  vol.  i.  p.  174)  that 
Henna  was  a  colony  of  Syracuse.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  that  statement  is  a  false  inference  from  the  action  of  Henna  now. 
Stephen  does  not  quote  Philistos  or  anybody  else. 
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pendent  Kamarina  wbb  indeed  likely  to  do  the  same ;  but  chap.  v. 


dependent  Kamarina  had  hardly  done  it  as  yet.    The  Defeat  and 
forces  of  the  revolted  town  crossed  the  Hyrminos,  the  nMr^mA, 
modem  Ragnsa^  which  was  therefore  the  boundary  stream  ™** 
between  the  metropolis  and   the  dependency.     A  battle 
must  have  followed  in  which  Syracuse  had  the  upper 
hand;   for  the  rebellious  settlement  was  conquered^  and 
it  underwent  the  sternest  results  of  conquest.     So  bitter 
was  the  wrath  of  the   mother-city  that   Kamarina  was 
swept  from  the  earth  ^.     Its  value  as  an  outpost  and 
defence  of  Syracuse  was  felt  to  be  less  than  the  danger 
of  its  setting  itself  up  as  a  rival  to   Syracuse.    And  ReUtioiiB 
if  Syracuse  and  Oela  were  on  such  g^od  terms  as  the  smlaaL 
story  implies^  Syracuse  may  have  been  pleased  that  her  •^^  ^^• 
territory  should  march  directly  on  that  of  her  independent 
neighbour,  rather  than  to  have  a  dependency  of  doubtful 
faith  placed  between  them. 

We  have  yet  another  story  of  civil  strife  in  Syracuse  Civil  dig- 
which  seems  to  bring  us  nearly  to  the  end  of  our  period.  S^ncase. 
For  the  new  dispute  is  said  to  have  led  to  a  change  in  the  ^'^'  ^'  5°°\ 
constitution  ^.     By  that  we  can  understand  nothing  short 
of  the  driving  out  of  the  Oamoroi  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century.     The  particular  event  which  incident- 
ally led  to  this  revolution  was  one  eminently  characteristic 
of  Oreek  manners  '.     Two  young  men  of  the  ruling  order^ 

^  Tlinc.  Ti.  5  ;  dyturrirwy  8i  VLaftapivaiow  ytPOfUvcivwoXifi^  bvb  XvpoMwrlw 

9i*  dM6<murir.    Gf.  Scholia  ad  Find.  01.  v.  i6.    So  Herodotus,  vit  154; 

SuptfKoaUty  82  j)r  Ka/tdpiva  r6  dpx<uiy ;  Skymnoe  (294)  gives  both  fact  and 

date; 

XvfMMdatoi  8i  rijiw  KafaAptP€v  ktyo/Urffir 

9pd9  t£  irfi  m\  rtTTOfNUorr*  tfKrinhffv, 

'    *  Hie  relation  of  theee  inland  strifes  to  the  war  with  Hippokratte  (Herod, 
vii,  154)  will  oome  further  on. 

*  On  the  references  to  thLi  story  in  Aristotle  (PoL  ▼.  3.  5«  ▼•  4-  xj  and 
Plutarch  (Pr»c,  Beip.  Ger.  3a)  see  Appendix  II.    Plutarch  enlarges  more 
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CHAP.  V.  each,  it  would  seem^  in  the  possession  of  some  oflSioe,  fell 
out  on  a  private  quarrel  of  a  kind  which  might  tempt  one 
to  say  that  the  curse  of  the  founder  still  hung  over  the 
city.  One  of  the  two,  going  away  on  a  journey,  left  his 
beloved  in  the  care  of  his  friend.  The  guardian  employed 
the  opportunity  to  win  the  youth  for  himself.  The 
wronged  lover  on  his  return  avenged  himself  by  seducing 
the  offender's  wife  \  This  personal  quarrel  next,  in  some 
way  not  explained,  put  on  a  political  character.  A  wise 
elder  forestalled  the  principle  of  the  ostracism  of  Atlrens 
Action  and  of  the  petalism  of  Syracuse  itself.  He  counselled 
Senate.  ^^^  Senate — a  smaller  Council,  doubtless  inside  the 
general  body  of  the  Gamoroi  —  to  banish  both  the  dis- 
putants, before  their  quarrels  led  the  city  into  yet  greater 
dangers.  His  advice  was  not  followed;  quarrels  grew 
more  bitter,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution  fol- 
ExiBtence    lowed  ^.     It  is  hard  to  understand  this  account  in  any  way 

of  a  demo-  x  i.  •  ^         -^ 

cratic  except  by  supposmg  that  a  democratic  party  had  already 
P*  ^'  arisen  in  Syracuse,  and  was  threatening  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  the  old  citizens.  In  such  a  cflse  each 
political  party  might  easily  take  up  the  side  of  one  dis- 
putant in  the  personal  quarrel,  as  has  often  happened  in 
the  political  controversies  of  later  times  5.  Details  are 
unluckily  wanting. 

fh?l)^oI      ^^  *^'^  ^  *^®  ^^^^  understanding  of  the  tale  which 
comes  to  us  in  this  isolated  shape,  this  unseemly  personal 

on  the  friendship  between  the  two  men,  Aristotle  on  their  both  being  in 
office ;  kv  nus  &px^'  Syreof, 

»  This  is  told  by  both  Aristotle  and  Plutarch.     Plutarch  adds  the  detaH 
of  the   trust  put  in  the  offender ;  6  ^^v  rbv  kp^ij^vw  row  iraloov  Kafi^ 

*  The  wise  oounseUor  comes  in  Plutarch  only ;  tc&v  ^p^^vrip^  ns  €h 
PavKiiv  wap,\e^.    Here  we  get  the  Senate,  as  distinguished   from   the 

A^^thlkTr^*"^^  ""^^^  ^"^"^  ^"""^^^  ""•''^^^  ^^^""^  ^"^  ^^^  "^  ""^ 
»  Aristotle,  u.  s. ;  W«.  irpo<rXa;*^o..m  roi^  hr^  woXir^^pan  8.€<rTaaifa- 
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qu&nrel  was  the  immediate  oocaolon  of  the  revolution  which  chap.  v. 
pnt  an  end  to  the  asoendency  of  the  old  citizens  of  Syra- 
cuse.    The  gradually  growing  body  of    later    settlers^  ReTolt  of 
claiming  now  to  be  the  true  people — the  J9//nof— of  Syra-  \j^  aUiaBce 
cnse^  rose,  in  concert  with  the  Sikel  villains  of  the  Gamoroi,  J**JjJ?'® 
who  were  in  a  harder  ease  than  themselves^  and  overthrew  rioi. 
the   common   enemy.     The    descendants  of    the  settlers  Poiition 
under  Archias  had  by  this  time  fully  put  on  the  character  oligarchy, 
of  an  aristocratic  and   exclusive  body.      As  such^  they 
had  to  give  way  to  the  growing  strength  of  the  new 
political  power.      Once,  we  may  believe,  in  fact  if  not  in 
name^  a  democratic  body^  still  keepings  we  may  be  sure^ 
much  of  the  equality  of  a  democracy  among  themselves, 
they  had  shrank  up  into  an  oligarchy,  while  a  new  and 
wider  democracy  arose  around  them  to  whose  members 
they  refused  admission  to  the  full  privileges  of  the  com« 
monwealth.     No  man  had  lost  his  rights  ;  but  the  class  to 
whom  rights  were  denied  had  grown  so  large  that  they 
felt  themselves  to  be  the  people,   and   looked  on  those 
who  had  once  been  the  whole  people  as  men  who  wrong- 
fully shut  them  out   from   what  they  had    a  right   to 
claim.     It  is  the  conmion  story  of  oligarchies,  whatever 
their  origin  *  it  is  perhaps  most  instructive  in  the  case  of 
those  oligarchies  whose  origin  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Syracusan  Oamoroi. 

The  banished  party  fled  to  the  Syracusan  outpost  of  The 
Kasmenai,  and  there  maintained  themselves  against  those  at  Eas- 
who  now  bore  rule  in  the  city  *.    Of  the  form  of  democracy  °^®"   ' 

^  We  now  can  tarn  to  Herodotus  (vii  155),  where  this  revolution  ia 
brought  in  casually  in  telling  the  tale  of  Geldn ;  rovs  yafi6povs  teaX§o/A§yov9  r&y 
Svpi|iro<rW  ImrccrovTos  {nr6  t«  rov  ^fxav  leal  rwv  atptripoap  MXanf  KoKfOfiivcay 
82  KvXXvfMW.  Grel6n  brings  the  Qamoroi  back  to  Syracuse  !«  KaatUnfi 
96\ioSy  in  which  last  word  we  nrny  possibly  (see  aboye,  p.  19)  discern  a 
reference  to  the  separate  being  of  Kasmenai  at  that  moment.  It  is  im- 
possible to  fix  an  exact  date  to  this  revolution.  How  long  had  the 
Gamaroi  been  at  Kasmenai  in  B.  0.  485  or  in  B.  c.  491 1 
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CHAP.  V.  established  by  this  first  of  the  many  democratic  revola- 
tions  of  Syracuse  we  are  unluckily  told  nothing.  Above 
all;  we  should  be  weU  pleased  to  know  what  was  the 
reward  of  the  Kyllyrioi  for  their  services  in  the  struggle. 
The  firrt  We  cannot  doubt  that  they  must  have  received  at  least 
e^iom^,  f^  personal  freedom ;  before  long  the  admission  of  SikelB 
to  political  rights  in  Sikeliot  cities  will  cease  to  be  won- 
derful. This  may  well  have  been  the  earliest  example. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  exact  shape  of  the  new 
constitution^  its  life  was  short.  The  destinies  of  the 
Gamoroi  who  had  found  shelter  at  Easmenai^  and  the 
destinies  of  those  who  had  taken  their  place  in  Syracuse, 
alike  form  part  of  the  story  of  the  way  in  which  the 
famous  dynasty  of  the  Deinomenids  marched  to  power 
both  in  Syracuse  and  in  other  Sikeliot  cities. 

The  tern-         During  all  this  time  the  Island,  Ortygia,  wak  the  city. 

OrTyrift.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  strong  place,  the  seat  of  rule,  the  oldest  quarter 
and  the  holiest.  It  was  the  home  of  the  Syracusan  people. 
Other  posts  might  be  fortified,  other  spots  might  be 
dwelled  in ;  but  Ortygia  was  the  centre  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  hearth  of  the  special  deities  of  the  common- 
wealth. Of  some  of  the  temples  of  Syracuse  we  have 
heard  already.  We  have  heard  the  story  of  the  foundation 
of  the  temple  of  Ath^nS.  Artemis  was  the  special  goddess 
of  Ortygia;  yet  her  warrior-sister  seems  in  some  sort  to 

HiBtoiyof  have  eclipsed  her  on  her  own  ground.     The  house  of 

of  Athdnd.  Athene  stood  on  the  highest  ground  in  the  Island.  The 
statue  of  the  goddess  with  her  shield  stood  high  above 
every  other  object  in  the  Island ;  when  that  shield  could  no 
longer  be  seen,  the  man  of  Syracuse  was  no  longer  in  his 
own  home.  He  who  set  forth  from  the  Great  Harbour  to 
cross  the  seas  watched  till  his  eyes  could  behold  the  shield 
no  longer.  He  then  made  his  offerings  to  the  powers  that 
were  to  guard  him   on  strange  waters  and  in  strange 
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lands  \   That  temple  still  abides,  though  in  a  strange  goise  obap.  v. 
indeed.    There  are  few  spots  in  Christendom  that  suggest 

deeper  thoughts.    There  is  the 

< 

"  Shrine  of  all  sftinti  and  temple  of  aU  goda ;  ** 

in  one  sense  far  more  tmlj  so  than  the  later  honse  of  which 
those  words  were  spoken.  The  Parthendn  of  the  island  has 
heea  not  less  varied  in  its  fates  than  the  Parthenon  of  the 
hill  *.  The  honse  on  the  akropolis  of  Athens,  the  hoose  of 
the  Panagia,  taken  and  retaken  over  again  by  Tark  from 
Christian  and  by  Christian  from  Turk,  has  been  the  very 
centre  of  the  Eternal  Strife^  the  most  hardly  fonght-for 
prize  of  its  warhre.  But  never,  since  it  once  passed  away 
to  become  a  mosque  of  the  Fake  Prophet^  has  the  church 
where  the  Bulgarian-slayer  made  his  offerings  again  be- 
come a  temple  of  Christian  worship.  But  the  house  of  our 
Lady  on  the  Island  of  Syracuse^  won  back  for  the  faith 
by  the  sword  of  Maniak^  and  by  the  sword  of  Boger^ 
stiU  keeps  embedded  in  its  walls  the  mighty  columns 
which  not  only  Hermokrates  and  Timoledn,  but  ^schylus 
and  Pindar  had  gazed  upon.  And  older  still,  of  yet  more  The  tem- 
primseval  Doric  guise^  stands  the  home  of  the  other  virgin  Art^nis. 
patroness  of  the  Island.  The  first  Lady  of  Ortygia^  if 
overshadowed  by  her  sister,  is  not  displaced.  If  the  house 
of  Artemis  has  not  lived  on  to  become  a  holy  place  of 
other  creeds  ',  yet  her  shattered  columns^  with  their  mas- 
sive capitals  all  but  joining  each  other  in  a  single  stone^ 

'  See  Appendix  IV. 

*  See  Appendix  IV.  Bui  let  ua  quote  the  good  Faaello's  rather  light-of- 
nature  deecription  (L  171);  "Altera  ibidem  ledea  Mineryft  fuit,  et  ea  or- 
natiaimia  . .  .  Porro  templam  hoc  illud  ene  Syracusani  pr»dicant  quod 
maTimmn  Syracnsis  est  hodie  et  prsesulia  sedee.  Est  namque  ex  utroque 
Ifttere  tredecim  lapideis  oolamnis  canaliculis  nndique  circumcavatis,  abacia- 
que,  et  epistyliis  omatas  sofibltum.  Oujosmodi  plura  Agrigenti,  Selinnnte, 
el  Segeste  olim  a  Grscis  oondita  visnntnr." 

'  Yet  Artemis  has,  in  the  latest  changes,  risen  again  in  some  sort  to 
displace  other  creeds.  There  is  Homething  odd  when  we  read  *'  Via  Diana 
gi»  San  Paolo.** 
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CHAP.  ▼.  cany  us  back,  if  not  to  the  days  of  Archias^  at  leaslf 
to  days  when  the  plantation  of  Archias  reckoned  among 
the  youngest  cities  of  the  earth  ^.  Between  the  dash- 
ing waves  of  the  outer  sea  and  the  smoother  waters 
of  the  Great  Harbour,  between  the  fortress  of  Dionysios 
and  Charles  which  guards  the  approach  to  the  main- 
land and  the  fortress  of  Maniakes  and  Frederick  which 
guards  the  outlet  to  the  main  sea,  the  pillars  of  Artemis 
and  Athene,  with  the  life  of  a  city  of  men  never  ceasing 
around  them,  have  seen  the  hill  above  them  begin  and 
cease  to  be,  and  again  begin  to  be,  a  place  of  human  dwell- 
ing. The  work  of  Archias  has  outlived  the  work  of  Grel6n 
and  of  Dionysios. 
OatpoBtB  At  the  same  time  there  seems  some  reason  to  think  that, 
ing  the  '  though  the  city  was  still  confined  to  the  Island,  its  imme- 
chief  roadfl.  ^f^  neighbourhood  contained  more  than  one  outlying 
post,  fortified,  inhabited,  and,  in  some  cases  at  least,  con- 
taining ancient  and  venerated  temples.  Of  one  of  these^ 
Polichna,  with  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  we  have  had 
already  to  speak  when  treating  of  the  beginnings  of  Syra- 
cuse'. And  it  would  seem  that  there  were  at  least  two 
other  detached  outposts,  each  of  them  commanding  one  of 
the  three  great  roads  by  which  Syracuse  could  be  ap- 
proached. Polichna  commands  the  Helorine  road,  the 
road  to  the  direct  south,  answering  to  the  modem  road 
and  railway  to  Noto.  The  great  northern  road  to  Megara 
and  Katane  passed  right  over  the  hill.  Between  them 
the  inland  road,  leading  to  the  inland  outpost  of  Akrai, 
passed  under  the  southern  side  of  Epipolai.  Each  of 
these  roads,  no  less  than  that  leading  to  Heloron,  had  a 
The  post  to  defend  it  as  it  drew  near  to  the  Island.     The 

^^5*  ^^  inland  road  passed  below  the  great  temple  of  Apoll6n  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  hill,  the  temenos  of  which  in  after 
days  gave  a  name  to  one  of  the  later  divisions  of  the  city. 

^  See  Appendix  IV.  ^  See  yoL  i.  pp.  559-363. 
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It  was  a  point  of  special  importance^  as  it  commands  the  chap.  v. 
ground  below  the  theatre,  where  the  lower  terrace  of 
the  hill  fades  away,  and  the  marshy  gronnd  comes  up  to 
the  foot  of  the  upper  terrace  \  Whatever  share  ApoUdn 
may  have  had  in  his  sister's  house  within  the  Island  \  the 
patron  god  of  all  Greek  settlers  in  Sicily^  is  likely  to 
have  had  his  own  temple  from  very  early  times.  And  it 
seems  quite  reasonable  to  think  that  his  special  quarter, 
the  TemeMties,  held  on  this  road  a  position  at  once  as 
sanctuary  and  as  place  of  defence,  answering  to  that  of 
Polichna  and  the  Olympieion  on  the  Helorine  road  ^. 

But  far  more  important  than  all  was  the  post  on  the  Achradina. 
north  road,  on  the  hill  itself,  which  must  from  quite  early 
times  have  been  much  more  than  an  outpost.     The  region 
known  as  Achradina^,  a  name  which,  at  least  in   later 
usage,  took  in  both  the  eastern  part  of  the  hiU  and  the 
low  ground  between  the  hill  and  the  Island,  was  at  first 
no  part  of  the  city.     But  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was 
either  uninhabited  or  unfortified.     Merely  as  a  military  Upper 
post,  the  upper  part  of  Achradina  could  not  have  been  |^q  outpost. 
long  left  altogether  defenceless.     It  had  in  truth  a  good 
natural  defence,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  that 
natural  defence  was  made  available  for  military  purposes 
in  a  remarkable  way.      The   Latomiai  or  stone-quarries  The 
are,  as  every  one  knows,  one  of  the  most  marked  features    "  *''"^*^*- 
of  Syracusan  topography,  and  a  mournful  interest  attaches 
to   them    at  a  later   stage  of  our  story.     A   long   line 
of  them  runs  along  the  hill-side  at  its  middle  height. 
They  have  been  cut  and  enlarged  at  various  times ;  but 
there  are  signs  that  their  beginning  was  very  early.    Their 
object  seems  to  have  been  twofold.     Besides  the  obvious 

^  See  ToiL  L  p.  549. 

*  That  he  had  some  rights  there  appear  from  the  iiuoription  spoken  of  ia 
Appendix  IV. 

•  See  vol.  i  p.  326.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  579.  '  See  Appendix  V« 
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CHAP.  y.  pnrpoBe  of  supplying  building-stone^  there  can  be  little 
^[!^  doubt  that  they  had  also  a  military  use.  They  formed  a 
oM,  strong  line  of  defence  for  the  upper  part  of  Achradina. 

This  points  to  this  part  of  the  hill  as  being  occupied^  in- 
habited^ and  defended^  within  two  or  three  generations 
after  the  foundation  of  Syracuse. 
The  west  This  date  of  the  stone-quarries  may  make  us  more 
Achradina.  "^^^^^  to  accept  the  opinion  which  assigns  to  this 
period,  the  period  between  Archias  and  6el6n,  the  build- 
ings or  rather  the  cutting  out^  of  the  western  wall  of 
Achradina  \  This  wall  may  still  be  traced^  and  consider- 
able parts  are  still  remaining.  It  stretches  from  the  upper 
terrace  of  Achradina  nearly  due  north  to  the  cliffs  of  the 
northern  coast.  It  fills  up  the  space  between  two  points 
strongly  marked  by  nature.  It  starts  from  a  small  valley 
which  at  that  point  divides  Achradina  from  the  later  parts 
of  the  city  to  the  west.  It  reaches  to  that  deep  inlet 
of  the  sea  which^  under  the  name  of  the  Panagia^, 
keeps  a  memory  of  another  age^  and  which  opens  into  a 
picturesque  limestone  combe  running  some  way  inland. 
Here^  along  the  cliffs  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  ravine, 
the  wall  and  its  towers,  or  the  preparations  for  them  by 
cutting  away  the  rock,  may  be  clearly  traced.  They  form 
one  whole  with  a  vast  mass  of  cuttings  for  other  works,  some 
of  them  evidently  for  large  buildings,  in  the  extreme  north 
of  Achradina.  But  the  effect  of  the  wall  itself  may  be 
better  studied  at  some  central  points  further  to  the  south. 
The  lower  part  of  the  wall,  which  is  all  that  remains,  is 
made  by  simply  cutting  away  the  rock,  the  usual  way  of 
Cutiaiig  of  making  things  in  Achradina.  At  Rome,  at  Alatrium,  at 
^  '  Selinous  ®,  in  some  later  works  in  Syracuse  itself,  the  hill- 
side was  scarped,  but  the  scarped  surface  had  to  be  pro- 
tected by  a  wall  of  masonry.     Here  the  scarped  surface 

*  See  Topografia,  177;  Lupus,  p.  95.  «  See  vol.  i.  p.  349, 

•  See  voL  L  p.  434. 
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and  the  wall  are  the  same  thing.  Towers  were  placed  ohaf.  ▼. 
in  advance;  unluckily  no  gateway  is  preserved.  The 
earlier  date  given  to  thii  work,  and  thereby  to  the  occu- 
pation and  fencing-in  of  Achradina,  is  far  more  likely 
than  that  which  assigns  it  to  the  time  of  Geldn.  We 
have  to  suppose  an  occupied  space  apart  from  the  Island, 
less  apart  perhaps  than  it  seems  now,  with  the  low  ground 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  lying  unfortified  between  it  and  the 
Island. 

If  we  conceive  upper  Achradina  to  have  once-  been  Pontion 
in  this  way  distinct,  we  shall  better  understand  some  anoe  of 
of  the  present  appearances  of  this  part  of  Syracuse.     The  '^^>^''*<^"*- 
Latomiai  and  the  other  cuttings  in  the  rocks   give  a 
singularly  wild  air  to  a  quarter  which  was  once   part 
of  a  thickly  peopled  city.    We  see  the  like  to  this  day 
in  more  than  one  Sicilian  town\     That  is  to  say,  the 
cuttings  were  made  when  Achradina  was  a  distinct  post; 
they  are  in  truth  part  of  its  defences.     Their  existence  in 
the  seventh  century  before  our  sera  seems  well  ascertained  '. 
The  most  exposed  side,  open  to  the  western  side  of  the  hill, 
was  guarded  by  the  scarped  wall.     The  southern  face,  with 
its  natural  wall  at  two  levels,  was  further  protected  by  the 
Latomiai.    To  the  east  there  were  the  clifEs  and  the  sea 
beneath  them ;   at  a  later  time  a  wall,  partly  cut,  partly 
built,  was  carried  along   the  edge  of  the  cliffs  ^     The 
ground  thus   taken  in  is  far  larger   than  Polichna,  far 
larger  than  the  Island  itself.     It  was  not  a  mere  outpost ; 
it  was  something   that  could  easily  grow  into  a  second 
city.     But  it  had  not,  like  Polichna  and  Temenites,  any  No  speciia 
specially  religious  character,  nor  did  it  ever  put  on  such  ^^i^^ina. 
a  character  at  any  time.     Temples  have  been  placed  by 
conjecture  within  the  bounds  of  Achradina,  and  so  large  a 

^  See  Tol.  i.  pp.  151,  173  in  the  ftooonntt  of  Modica  and  Castrogio- 
'  See  Appendix  V.  '  See  Appendix  V. 
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CHAP.  V.  space  is  not  likely  to  have  been  without  temples  o£  some 
kind.  But  it  is  certain  that  Achradina  never  boasted  of 
any  of  the  greatest  and  oldest  and  most  homeward  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  conmionwealth.  Zeus  and  ApoU&n,  Athenfi 
and  Artemis,  DemStSr  and  the  Kor6,  always  dwelled  else- 
where. 
Present  The  height  of  Achradina  is  now  utterly  desolate,  save  a 

Achradina.  few  scattered  houses  which  have  arisen  in  later  times. 
Few  things  are  more  striking  than  to  wander  over  the 
forsaken  site ;  it  needs  some  effort  of  faith  to  carry  about 
us  the  conviction  that  it  was  once  a  thickly  inhabited  city 
Signs  of     of  men.    Yet  we  cannot  go  many  steps  without  lighting  on 

buildings.  .  . 

signs  of  man's  former  presence.  In  some  parts  the  cutting 
of  the  stone  for  the  foundation  of  buildings  shows  that  the 
buildings  lay  close  together.  Here  and  there  we  can  trace 
an  ancient  street  with  the  wheel-marks  of  distant  ages  still 
left  in  the  solid  stone.  Here  are  the  foundations  of  houses ; 
here  are  the  wider  spaces  cut  away  for  the  foundations  of 
public  buildings;  here  we  light  on  monuments  of  days 
before  the  Greek  had  made  the  height  his  own.    A  mass  of 

Sikeltomb.  rock,  cut  away  and  hollowed  from  inside,  with  steps  with- 
out and  seats  within,  covered  by  the  living  stone  hewn  into 
the  shape  of  a  flattened  barrel- vault,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a 
resting-place  of  the  dead  ^.  In  such  a  place,  within  the  in- 
habited city,  it  can  hardly  be  the  tomb  of  a  Greek ;  is  it 
too  wild  a  flight  of  fancy  to  believe  that  we  have  stood 

View  from  within  the  burial-chamber  of  a  Sikel  king  ?  From  many 
points  of  the  forsaken  height,  we  look  down  on  the  lower 
terrace  beneath,  or  the  open  sea  and  the  Great  Harbour,  on 
Plfimmyrion  and  Ortygia,  the  Island  a  marked  contrast  to 
all  the  rest,  thick  with  houses,  crowned  with  churches, 
fenced  in  by  the  vanishing  walls  of  later  times  which 
might  claim  some  respect  as  the  representatives  of  older 

»  See  the  bmlding,  or  rather  cutting,  marked  37  in  the  plan  in  the 
Topografia. 
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defences  ^.     And  there  is  the  great  and  wide  sea  to  the  ohap.  v. 
east^  the  inland  mountains  to  the  west.     When  Aehradina 
was  first  occupied^  the  history  of  Syracuse  had  hardly 
begun ;  but  in  that  history  the  occupation  of  Aehradina 
was  no  small  stage. 

Before  we  turn  away  from  the  early  days  of  Syracuse,  Polichna. 
we  must  take  one  more  glance  at  Polichna.  That  outpost 
and  its  famous  sanctuary  are  the  subject  of  more  distinct 
evidence  than  either  of  its  feUows.  We  shall  presently 
come  across  a  historical  notice  which  shows  that  the  temple 
of  Olympian  Zeus  was  in  being  in  the  very  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century.  Nor  is  there  any  need  to  think  that  it 
was  new  then.  It  has  not  wholly  perished.  Those  who  The  Olym- 
have  had  the  luck  to  write  or  to  read  Syracusan  history 
with  the  Great  Harbour  beneath  their  eyes  know  well  the 
two  coltunns^  white  in  the  morning  sun,  which  greet  their 
eyes  at  every  dawn.  Clearly  they  stand  out  in  the  western 
view  from  Ortygia^  the  view  whence  all  Syracusan  history 
seems  laid  out  as  in  a  chart  before  us.  Those  two  shat-  The  two 
tered  columns  are  all  that  is  left  of  the  great  Olympieion^ 
famous  in  the  tale  of  Thucydides  and  in  all  Syracusan  his« 
tory.  On  the  spot  we  can  trace  out  part  of  the  basementi 
and  we  see  that  of  the  two  columns  one  was  the  second  in  the 
front  to  the  east,  while  the  other  was  one  of  the  range  on  the 
north  side.  The  entablature  is  gone ;  the  capitals  are  gone ; 
but  we  can  see  that  the  columns  are  of  the  true  old  Doric 
type ;  we  could  tell  without  book  that  they  not  only  looked 
down  on  the  camps  of  Himilk6n  and  of  Nikias,  but  that 
they  beheld  the  march  of  Oel6n^  when  he  came  to  make 
Syracuse  the  head  of  Sikeliot  cities.     They  have  one  feature 

^  At  my  Tint  to  Syncuie  in  1889,  the  spirit  of  hAvoc,  which  ■eems  to  be 
the  Teiy  life  of  Sidlian  munidpalitiee,  was  glutting  itself  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  walls  of  the  Emperor  Charles.  Now,  in  1890,  the  haroc  has 
spread  itself  to  the  gates,  and  we  have  lost  the  lively  impression  of  the 
work  of  the  tyrant  which  was  given  us  by  the  work  of  the  Emperor  on  the 
same  site. 
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OHAF.  V.  wkLch  marks  them  ofE  from  most  other  oolumns  of  their 
class.  Far  smaller  than  the  giaat  pillars  of  Selinous^  tax 
smaller  than  those  of  the  temples  in  the  Syracusan  island, 
they  are  not^  like  them^  huilt  out  of  pieces,  drum  piled  on 
drum.  Each  is  hewn  out  of  a  single  stone^  like  the  vast 
monoliths  in  which  Roman  taste  delighted  in  later  days. 
View  from  There  is  no  better  point  to  take  in  the  greatness  of  the 
Syracuse  that  once  was^  to  trace  the  advance  from  the 
Ortygia  of  Archias  to  the  fiyefold  city  of  the  second 
Hieron^  than  either  the  Olympieion  itself  or  some  other 
points  of  the  hill  of  Polichna.  The  castle  of  Maniakfis 
looks  across  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour  to  the  head- 
land where  once  stood  the  forts  of  Nikias.  The  lofty  front 
of  the  great  church  of  Sjrracuse  shows^  if  it  hides^  the 
temple  of  Athene  which  became  in  turn  the  sanctuary  of 
Christ  and  Mahomet  The  fortifications  of  Charles  the 
Emperor  mark  the  spot  where  once  stood  the  castle  of 
Dionysios,  the  law-courts  of  Timoledn^  the  royal  house  of 
Hier6n.  The  eye  ranges  over  the  long  ridge  of  Achradina 
and  Epipolai^  with  the  stem  blufE  of  Thymbris  rising 
behind.  It  dimly  lights  on  the  buildings  crouching  under 
the  shadow  of  the  hill^  buildings  hardly  seen  in  their 
distinctness^  Itfit  among  which  the  rising  seats  of  the 
theatre  of  the  Greeks  till  they  were  shut  out  by  the  icena 
of  the  Boman^  the  arcades  on  arcades  of  the  Roman's  own 
amphitheatre^  must  once  have  stood  forth  as  prominent  ob« 
jects  against  the  lull-side  which  rose  above  them.  We  see 
the  toilsome  path  by  which  Demosthenes  marched  to  his  night 
attack  on  the  height  of  Epipolai.  We  see  where  Himilk6n 
pitched  his  camp  in  the  very  home  of  pestilence.  And  in 
that  view  we  would  fain  believe  that  we  see  the  worthiest 
spot  of  all,  the  home  where  Timoleon  dwelled  as  the  father 
and  counsellor  of  the  city  that  he  had  saved  ^.     One  great 

^  I  know  of  no  reason  to  place  the  estate  of  Timole6n  at  Tremilia  rather 
than  anywhere  elie ;  but  let  the  popular  belief  stand  for  the  moment. 
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scene  only  in  the  long  tale  is  perhaps  well  hidden  from  us.  ohap.  ▼. 
We  can  call  up  the  vision  of  Syracuse,  greatest  citj  of 
Hellas,  greatest  city  of  Europe;  we  cannot  see  where  the 
soldiers  of  Marcellus  climbed  up  to  change  the  home  of 
commonwealths,  of  tyrants,  and  of  kings,  into  the  head  of 
a  subject  province  where  Yerres  was  sent  to  rule  in  the 
hDuse  of  Hier6n. 


§  2.   TAe  Firsi  Age  of  the  Tyrants. 
B.C.  608-505. 

It  is  but  a  meagre  tale  that  we  have  been  able  to  put 
together  of  the  political  history  of  Syracuse  during  two 
himdred  and  seventy  years.  Yet  it  is  far  fuller  than  any 
that  we  can  put  together  of  any  of  the  other  Sikeliot  cities. 
Of  Naxos  for  instance  we  have  not  a  word  to  say.  And 
though  in  some  cities  we  have  fuller  accounts  of  particular 
events,  yet,  far  as  we  have  been  from  coming  to  a  conse- 
cutive history  of  Syracuse,  we  have  come  nearer  to  it  than 
we  can  come  in  th^  case  of  any  other  city  of  Sicily.     And  No  tymnts 

aft  Vfllfc  ^ii 

one  thing  stands  out  before  all  others  in  our  Syracusan  synooBe. 
notices.  A  king,  as  we  have  seen,  is  just  possible ;  but  we 
may  safely  say  that  in  this  first  age  of  Hellenic  Sicily 
Syracuse  never  saw  a  tyrant.  We  have  seen  the  strife 
of  the  patricians  and  the  commons  leading  to  the  momen- 
tary victory  of  the  excluded  class;  we  have  not  seen  a 
single  man  take  advantage  of  the  disputes  of  the  two  poli- 
tical parties  to  make  himself  absolute  master  over  both. 
It  ought  not  to  be  needful  again  to  define  the  Greek  Abuse  of 
tyranny;  yet,  when  that  and  so  many  other  technical 
terms  of  Oreek  politics  are  so  commonly  turned  away 
from  their  proper  meaning  by  vague  popular  use,  it  may 
be  well  to  put  in  a  warning  for  the  hundredth  time  as 
to  the  meaning  which  attached  to  the  word  tyrant  when 
both  name  and  thing  were  new. 

VOL.  tL  E 
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CHAP.  y.       The  experience  of  our  own   times   happily  helps  ns. 
Modom      Our  agre  has  seen  the  growth,  the   dominion,  and  the 

experience.  ^*  .  . 

fall^   of   one  power  m   which   the    Greek  tyranny  was 
reproduced  to  the  letter.     But  when  all  that  is  meant 
is  to  brand  a  modem  ruler  as  an  oppressor,  it  is  better 
to  call   him  an    oppressor  than    to    misuse    the   Greek 
technical  term.     According  to  Greek  notions^  all  oppressors 
Meaning    are  not  tyrants  and  all  tyrants  are  not  oppressors.     The. 
%rant.       tyrant^  in  Greek  republican  days,  was  the  man  who  raised 
himself  to  kingly  or  more  than  kingly  power  in  a  state 
Tyrants      where  kingship  was  not  the  lawful  constitution.     So,  by 
Bi»""  a  moBt  accmate  analogy,  in  Roman  Imperial  times  the 
^^F'^®-      tyrant  was  the  man  who  raised  himself  to  Empire  by  re- 
volt against  an  Emperor  lawfully  acknowledged  ^.     These 
two  uses  of  the  name  answer   as  nearly  to  each  other  as 
the  different  political  conditions  to  which  they  severally 
belong  allow.     It  is  a  kind  of  secondary  use  of  the  word 
when  the  name  tyrant  is  applied  to  a  lawful  king  who 
takes  to  himself  powers  beyond  those  which  the  laws  of 
his  state  have  entrusted  to  its  kings  ^.     But  in  all  three 
uses  of  the  name  the  leading  idea  is  the  same ;  tyranny  is 
everywhere  usurpation.     Its  essence  is  the  unlawful  gain- 
ing of  power;  as  to  the  use  of  the  power  when  gained^  the 
Change  in  name  is^  strictly  speakings  colourless.     The  fact  that  so 
ing  of  the   niany  of  the  Greek  tyrants  were  harsh  and  even  bloody 
word,         rulers  helped^  even  in  old  Greek  times,  to  give  the  word 
a  shade  of  meaning  which  did  not  originally  belong  to 
it.     Still  in  Greek  use^  though  the  oppressive  tyrant  was 
the  rule,  yet  to  speak  of  a  just  and  benevolent  tyrant 

^  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Roman  use  of  the  word  lingered 
yery  long  into  the  middle  ages.  The  definite  notion  of  usurpation,  of 
supplanting  a  lawful  power  of  some  kind,  whether  kingly  or  republican, 
was  slow  in  giving  way  to  the  vague  use  of  the  word  now  oommon. 

*  Arist.  Pol.  ▼.  lo.  6 ;  olov  Mdoir  ft^y  ircp^  "Apyos  Kai  irtpoi  rifpavpoi 
KariffTffffay  fiaffiXfitu  {fimpxc^crrfs.  So  Nabis  at  Sparta  long  after.  See 
Livy,  xxxiv.  31. 
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was  not  a  contradiction  in  terms  ^.     In  its  Roman  use  chap.  t. 
the  word  is  absolutely  colourless  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
govemment.    Some  of  the  class  of  so-called  tyrants  were 
among  the  best  rulers  that  the  Empire  ever  saw.    For 
in  their   day  it  was    simply  a  question  of  final  success  Difference 
whether  a  man  should  be  handed  down  in  history  asQ^J^^^^ 
tyrant  or  as  Emperor.     It  was  just  as  in  later  days,  ^"'•^ 
when  it  was  a  question  of  final  success  whether  a  man 
should  be  handed  down  as  Pope  or  as  Antipope.     Such 
could  not  fail  to  be  the  case  when  the  question  lay  between 
two  men ;  it  was  different  where  the  question  lay  between 
two  forms  of  government.     In  old  Greek  ideas  the  lawful 
king  might  be  degraded  into  the  tyrant;  but  no  amount 
of  success  on  the  port  of  the  tyrant,  no  amount  of  military 
glory,  no  real  merit  in  his  civil  govemment,  could  ever 
change  him,  as  long  as  the  true  Greek  spirit  lasted,  into  a 
lawful  king. 

Yet  kingship  and  tyranny  always  stand  in  a  certain  Relation 
relation  to  one  another.     In  Greek  ideas  tyranny  was  the  kingship 
corruption,  perhaps  rather  the  base  imitation,  of  kingship,  ^.^^^y 
So  oligarchy,  the  rule  of  the  few,  was  the  base  imitation 
of  aristocracy,  the  rule  of  the  best;  so  the  rule  of  the  mere 
multitude,  call  it  ochlocracy  or  what  we  will,  was  the  base 
imitation  of  democracy,  the  rule  of  the  whole  people.     It 
is  hard  to  say  what  the  formal  position  of  a  tyrant  was ; 
or  it  might  be  truer  to  say  that,  tyranny  being  in  its 
own  nature  unlawful,  the  tyrant  had  no  formal  position. 
He  got  power  how  he  could ;   he  kept  it  how  he  could ; 
he  exercised  it  as  best  suited  his  purpose.     The  outward  The  body- 
badge  of  the  tyrant,  as  distinguished  from  the  republican  ^ 
magistrate,  is  the  body-^g^ard,  the  spearmen.    The  tyrant^s 
first  step  to  dominion  is  to  get  such  a  guard  by  any 
manner  of  means,  not  imcommonly  by  the  vote  of  a  de- 

^  Strabo,  xiii.  4.  1 7,  of  the  tjrraatB  of  Kibyra. 
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CHAP.  V,  luded  people  ^.  For  the  tyrant  is  described  as  most  com-^ 
monly  rising  to  power  by  the  help  of  personal  influence  of 
Ways  of  some  kind.  He  is  a  magistrate  who  abuses  his  official 
tynuinj.  powers  to  his  own  ends;  he  is  a  popular  leader^  who 
abuses  his  sway  over  the  minds  of  the  people.  Not  xm- 
commonly  he  is  the  character  whose  fascination  is  the 
strongest  of  all,  the  man  of  noble  birth  who  takes  up  the 
cause  of  the  commons  against  his  own  order.  When,  in 
any  of  these  ways^  he  has  once  got  armed  men  at  his 
biddings  his  next  step  is  to  seize  the  akropolis  or  other 
strong  place  of  the  city.  That  he  makes  the  stronghold  of 
bis  power.  There  he  surrounds  himself  with  mercenary 
soldiers^  the  main  stay  of  a  dominion  which^  having  no 
root  in  law,  has  to  rest  wholly  upon  force. 
Exeroiae  of  As  for  the  Way  in  which  the  power  thus  gained  is  exercised, 
powei\^°  '  that  differs  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and 
specially  according  to  the  amount  of  opposition  which  the 
tyrants  government  met  with.  In  some  cases  there  may 
have  been  from  the  beginning,  or  there  may  have  grown 
up  through  the  unrestrained  use  of  power,  a  real  delight  in 
oppression,  a  positive  pleasure  in  the  infliction  of  suffering. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  this  was  the  usual 
character  of  a  Oreek  tyranny.  The  tyrant,  as  a  rule,  stuck 
at  no  crime  which  either  passion  or  policy  dictated ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  tyrant,  as  a  rule, 
committed  crimes  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  committing 
them.  In  many  cases  the  tyrant  had  very  little  tempta- 
tion to  any  monstrous  crimes.  A  tyrant  who  rose  to 
power  as  a  popular  leader  against  an  exclusive  class 
might  do  acts  of  wrong  towards  members  of  the  body 
which  he  had  overthrown ;  he  might  still  keep  his  popu- 
larity with  those  who  rejoiced  in  his  success  and  with 

^  See  for  instance  the  well-known  liory  of  PeisiBtratot,  i.  59,  and 
Grote*8  oomment  (iii.  207)  that  the  Kopvrrf<^6poi  preientlj  became  dopv- 
^pot. 
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inborn  lie  had  every  motive  to  deal  gently.     It  does  not  oaAP.  v. 
appear  that  the  tyrant,  as  a  rule,  swept  away  the  laws  and  Tbe^^™" 
constitution  of  the  city  in  which  he  reigned.     The  forms  od. 
of  law  might  go  on;  it  was  enough  if  magistrates  and 
assemblies  practically  did  their  master's  bidding.    When- 
ever either  silent  influence  or  express  command  failed  to 
secure  obedience,  the  spearmen  were  ready  to  step  in. 

Here  then  was  a  man  with  the  power,  or  more  than  the  Applica- 
power,  of  a  king,  but  with  no  formal  kingly  position.   Our  kingly  title 
evidence  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  early  tyrants  never  ^  *y™n*»- 
took  the  titie,  or  assumed  the  state,  of  kings.     But  they 
had  a  craving  after  the  position  which  they  did  not  vekiture 
to  take  to  themselves*     They  were  well  pleased  when  any 
one  would  bestow  on  them  the  titles  of  lawful  kingship. 
On  the  other  hand,  among  writers  in  old  Greece,  to  whom 
the  rule  of  one  in  any  shape  was  unfamiliar,  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  the  name  of  tyrant  applied  to  lawful  kings, 
either  of  the  past  or  of  the  present  ^.     And  in  later  times,  Lftterform 
when  the  presence  and  the  dominion  of  the  Macedonian      ^^ 
princes  had  made  the  Greek  mind  more  familiar  with  the 
notion  of  kingship,  the  distinction  between  king  and  tyrant 
grew  fainter.     On  the  one  hand,  a  class  of  tyrants  arose 
quite  distinct  from  the  tyrants  of  the  elder  day.      The 
tyrant  of  the  Macedonian  times  had  in  many  cases  not 
risen  to  power  by  any  means  within  the  city  itself.     He 
often  represented  no  party  within  the  city ;  he  was  a  mere 
external  oppressor,  very  often  a  l«»der  of  mercenaries 
whom  the  Macedonian  king  found  it  to  his  interest  to 
maintain  in  power.     And  in  those  times  also  tyrants  who  Later 
had  more  in  common  with  the  elder  class,  men  who  had  J^^e  the 
risen  to  power  by  some  means  or  other  within  the  city,  ^*?^*^ 
tried  to  put  themselves  as  &r  as  they  could  on  a  level 
with  the  Macedonian  princes.    They  were  not  only  well 
pleased  when   any  one  would  speak  of  them  as  kings; 

^  See  Appendix  L 
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CHAP.  ▼.  they  took  the  kingly  title  to  themselves.  The  style  which 
was  taken  by  the  generals  of  Alexander  was  sorely  not 
too  lofty  for  Greek  rulers  of  equal  power.  Whether 
Syracuse  ever  saw  King  Pollis  or  not^  she  certainly  saw  a 
good  deal  of  King  Agathokles. 
Tyrumy  The  worst  thing  about  the  Greek  tyranny  was  that  the 
^^,  rule  of  the  tyrant  was  almost  sure  to  grow  harsher  as  it 
grew  older.  The  tyrant  always  had  enemies ;  even  if  he 
was  popular  with  one  party^  he  was  hated  by  another. 
Hatred  led  to  plots  and  attempts  on  his  life;  such  at- 
tempts further  soured  the  tyrant's  temper ;  whatever  he 
Pictures  of  was  before,  he  became  suspicious  and  cruel.  The  frightful 
yranny.  pictures  which  are  set  before  us  of  the  tyrant,  as  a  solitary 
being,  trusting  none,  never  sure  of  the  &ithfulness  of 
friend  or  kinsman,  of  wife  or  child  ^,  are  most  likely  ex- 
aggerations or  paintings  i'rom  the  very  worst  cases.  But 
there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  them.  It  is  not  easy  to 
speak  the  truth  even  to  a  lawful  king ;  it  must  have  been 
Short-liyed  yet  harder  to  speak  it  to  a  tyrant.  The  tyrant's  career 
o^tynnto.  ^^  often  cut  short  by  private  killing  or  by  public  insur- 
rection ;  it  became  a  proverb  that  an  old  tyrant  was  a  rare 
sight  ^.  And,  when  he  succeeded  in  gratifying  the  common 
instinct  of  mankind,  when  he  contrived  to  hand  on  his 
power  to  his  son,  his  son  commonly  proved  worse  than 
himself.  Brought  up  in  somewhat  of  the  position  of  a 
prince,  he  was  not  under  the  restraints  of  a  prince;  nor 
had  he  the  wisdom  which  a  varied  experience  had  often 
given  to  his  &ther.  The  second  of  a  line  of  tyrants  is 
sometimes  less  cruel  than  his  father ;  he  is  commonly  more 
debauched,  more  given  to  wound  the  family  honour  of  his 
subjects.  The  most  long-lived  tyrannies  seldom  lasted 
beyond  the  third  generation.  David,  Solomon,  Rehoboam ; 
the  man  who  founds,  the  man  who  enjoys,  and  the  man 

*■  This  oomes  out  most  strongly  in  the  Hierdn  of  Xenoph6n. 
*  Plut.  Sept.  Sap.  Coiiv.  c.  2. 
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wlio  loses,  are  typical  diaracters  among  Oreek  tyrants  as  obap.  v. 
weU  as  among  Eafitem  kings. 

Of  usurped  powers  of  this  kind  the  colonies^  and  above  Tyranu 
all  the  Sikeliot  colonies,  seem^  at  a  first  glance  at  Grecian  oommon 
history,  to  be  the  special  home.     They  certainly  are  the  "^^^^ 
abiding  home.    In  old  Greece  there  are  two  periods  in  Two 
which  tyranny  is  common,  but  there  is  a  long  time  be-  ^^^  ^^ 
tween  them  in  which  tyrants  are  seldom  heard  of.     Aold^^i^®^®- 
wide  gap  parts  the  tyrants  who  were  put  down  by  the 
Spartans  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ  and  the  tyrants 
who  were  put  down  by  Aratos  of  Sikyon  in  the  third.     In  Tjnimy 
Sicily  there  is  no  gap  of  any  such  length.     The  tyrants  2>^dins  in 
begin  very  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  cities ;  they  go  on  ^^^7* 
at  intervals  till  Sicily  passes  under  the  dominion  of  Home. 
Phalans  and  Phintias  had  contemporary  tyrants  in  old 
Greece ;  but  in  the  age  of  Dionysios  the  tyrant  was  in  old 
Greece  all  but  unknown.     This  is  one  of  the  many  marks 
of  difference  b^ween  Greece  and  her  colonies.     Brilliant 
as  are  some  periods  of  the  life  of  Hellas  transplanted  to 
other  shores,  more  brilliant  at  some  times  than  the  life  of 
Hellas  on  its  own  ancient  soil,  the  freedom  of  the  colonial 
cities,  like  their  greatness,  had  not  the  same  firm  and 
abiding  root  as  the  freedom  of  the  cities  of  old  Greece. 
The  constant  appearance  of  tyrannies  in  Sicily  is  part  of 
that  general  uncertainty  of  things,  those  constant  changes 
of  governments  and  of  populations,  which  were  marked  in 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ  as  distinguishing  Sicily  from 
old  Greece^.    It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  tyrants  of  Sicily 
became  proverbial  ^.    Sicily  was  the  chosen  land  of  tyrants  All  kinds 
of  the  Greek  type,  even  as  in  after  ages  Britain  was  the  ^^  i^j. 
chosen  land  of  tyrants   of  the  Roman  type^.     In  our 

*  Thao.  ▼!  17. 

'  It  i»  hardly  needful  to  refer  to  the  mention  of  "SicuU  tynumi*'  in 
HorBoe  (Bp.  L  a.  58).    They  wt  the  etandMd. 

*  "  Biitumi*  fertilifl  provind*  tyrannorom/'  Mys  Jerome.    See  M.  H.  B. 
zdx. 
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CHAP.  Y.  Sicilian  story  we  shall  come  across  every  class  of  tyrant ; 
we  shall  see  every  kind  of  m,eans  by  which  men  rose  to 
tyranny.  Syracuse  will,  in  days  to  come,  supply  us  with 
the  more  part^  and  the  more  famous  part^  of  our  examples. 
But  as  yet  Syracuse  knows  not  the  rule  of  the  tyrant ;  it 
is  with  other  cities  and,  with  one  exception,  with  less 
famous  tyrants,  that  we  have  to  begin. 


PanaitioB 
of  Leon- 
tinoi  fint 
recorded 
tyrant 
B.C.  608. 


Civil  dis- 
senaioni  of 
Leontinoi. 


Fint  re- 
corded war 
between 
Greeks  in 

Sicily. 


The  first  name  on  the  roll  of  the  tyrants  of  Sicily  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  famous  one.     Fanaitios  of  Leontinoi,  whose 

m 

date  is  fixed  to  the  last  years  of  the  seventh  century,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  earUest  of  the  class  ^.  He  is  placed 
on  high  authority  among  those  tyrants  who  rose  to  power 
through  abuse  of  their  influence  as  demagogues  in  opposi- 
tion to  an  oligarchy^.  This  implies  that  there  were 
already  at  this  time  serious  disputes  at  Leontinoi  between 
an  exclusive  and  an  excluded  class.  In  these  classes  we 
may  most  likely  see  another  case  of  inhabitants  of  older 
and  newer  settlement.  A  later  account,  which  gives  some 
details  which  are  at  least  not  impossible,  sees  in  the  dispute 
only  a  strife  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  And  im- 
doubtedly  the  strife  between  older  and  newer  citizens, 
between  patricians  and  plebeians,  had  a  constantly  growing 
tendency  to  put  on  that  shape.  Only  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  that  was  neither  its  essential  nor  its  earliest 
shape. 

The  story  of  Fanaitios,  as  we  have  it,  opens  a  new 
period  in  two  ways.  He  is  not  only  the  first  recorded 
tyrant  in  Sicily ;  he  is  the  first  recorded  commander  in  a 

^  EnsebiuB,  01.  41.  4.  p.  514,  Bonoalli;  "PanietiaB  primna  in  Sicilia 
arripuit  tyrannidem." 

'  Aristotle  twice  mentions  him  in  this  character,  y.  10.  6,  and  more  dis- 
tinctly V.  I  a,  13  ;  dt  rvpavri9a  fitrafidWH  If  6Xuyapx^^^i  ^^*P  ^^  tutOdi^ 
<rx<8dy  al  itkuarai  rav  dpxalwr,  iv  AfcvriMots  cir  r^v  DoycuWov  rvpavt^iSa  «eo2 
|y  TcXf  th  rijv  KKtdvdpov  tad  Iv  'Ihfylq^  ds  rijr  *Ava^iXi&ov  leal  kv  SXXjous 
voAAoTs  wvKtffiit  dtffavTvs. 
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Var  between  two  Greek  cities  in  Sicily.    He  leads  the  forces  chap.  y. 
of  Chalkidian  Leontinoi  in  a  war  with  the  neighbouring  JJ^I^JI,^, 
Dorians  of  Megara.   The  war  is  not  likely  to  have  been  the  tinoi 
first  of  its  dass^  but  it  is  the  first  which  we  find  recorded 
in  our  meagre  sources.     If  we  see  at  Naxos  the  Ebbsfleet 
of  Sicily^  the  war  of  Leontinoi  and  Megara  will  answer  to 
the  fight  of  West-Sazon  and  Kentishman  at  Wibbandtin^ 
where  ^thelberht  gave  way  to  the  arms  of  Ceawlin  \    The  Panaitios 
polemarch  of  Leontinoi  wins  over  the  poor,  as  they  appear 
in  this  version,  by  pointing  out  to  them  how  far  their  ex- 
ploits in  the  war  have  outdone  those  of  the  rich.     By  the 
rich,  in  military  language,  we  may  doubtless  understand  the 
knights  or  horsemen  *.     He  then  orders  a  review  of  arms 
and  horses  outside  the  gates.     It  is  not  said,  but  it  seems 
implied,  that  the  review  concerned  the  horsemen  only;  it 
sounds  like  a  kind  of  penal  examination  after  real  or 
alleged  failures  of  duty.     The  arms  are  to  be  examined ;  Trick  by 
the  men,  seemingly  slaves,   who  have  the  care  of  the  ^2,^8  the 
horses,  are  bidden  meanwhile  to  take  them  to  pasture  in  a  ^y*>"^y* 
woody  placed     Panaitios  has  also  at  his  command   six 
hundred  peltasts.    We  are  a  little  surprised  at  seeing  the 
Thradan  mercenaries  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ 
already  in  Sicily  in  the  seventh.     As  they  seem  to  be 
spoken  of  as  men  ready  for  revolution,  it  may  be  that 
the   six    hundred  were   light-armed  men   of  the  poorer 
class  in  Leontinoi  itself^.      The  officer  in  command  of 

^  See  the  English  GbronicLes  under  a.d.  $68,  the  first  recorded  wmr 
between  Kngliahmftn  and  Englishman. 

'  This  story  come  from  Polyatnos,  y.  47 ;  IXdyo/riof  Ktairrlwif  Mcfxptvai 
woXtfUfbtrrtar  vtfi  y^  6pttr  woX^impx^  wpStrotf  fiW  TOt>t  whnjras  /eat  nt(oht 
roTf  €^r6poit  teal  lw9€vffi  au^itepovatv  &t  lie^vMf  vXcorcirroiirrwy  ir  t«uV/i^x°<^> 
auTwv  82  wokkk  lAarrovfthwr. 

'  lb. ;  itfA  T&r  wKw¥  i(6w\i<rty  woticas  ra  iikv  twXa  dpi$ft«v  ml  Soirifid- 
(cir  Iwttp&ro,  roia  Si  Ivirovt  rots  i^vi6xou  wapeAohs  kKiktvatv  SytiP  h  wo/t^p. 
This  mention  of  the  horses  looks  as  if  the  reriew  wu  confined  to  the  hone- 
inen. 

*  lb. ;  l^oKOfftovt  Si  wtXraarAs  ixur  €lrp€W(is  wp6s  r^  iva^Amaaat, 
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CHAP.  Y.  them  is  left  to  look  after  the  examination  of  arms^  while 
Panaitios  goes  into  the  shade^  and  persuades  the  keepers  of 
the  horses  to  set  upon  their  masters  ^.  They  mount  the 
horses  and  charge  their  masters,  while  the  peltasts  join  in 
the  slaughter.  The  city  is  occupied  and  Panaitios  is  pro- 
claimed tyrant  ^. 
Chancier       One  has  grave  doubts  as  to  the  proclamation  of  Panaitios 

of  anoc- 

dotes.  or  any  other  man  by  the  formal  style  of  tyrant ;  it  is  still 
less  likely  if  tyranny  was  then  so  new  a  thing  in  Sicily  as 
we  are  told  that  it  was.  But  this  is  just  the  kind  of  point 
on  which  we  must  not  look  for  minute  accuracy  in  writers 
of  the  class  from  which  this  story  comes.  The  retailers 
of  anecdotes  often  borrowed  the  substance  of  their  stories 
from  perfectly  trustworthy  writers  now  lost.  But  they 
did  not  always  copy  them  literally.  As  they  sometimes 
confounded  one  tyrant  with  another  and  one  city  with 
another^  still  less  were  they  likely  to  notice  differences  of 
technical  language  between  an  earlier  and  a  later  time. 
In  this  present  story  there  is  doubtless  enough  of  truth 
to  justify  us  in  setting  down  Panaitios  as  one  who  made 
himself  tyrant  by  the  help  of  the  conmions  against  the 
ruling  order,  and  who  did  not  scruple  to  abuse  his  pow^» 
as  a  military  commander  to  cause  a  massacre  of  one  part 
of  his  army.  The  beginnings  of  Panaitios  were  certainly 
bad ;  of  the  nature  of  his  government  and  of  its  end  we 
hear  nothing. 

The  city  which  came  into  being  at  the  same  time  as 
Leontinoi^  its  Chalkidian  sister  Katane^  had  another  ex- 
perience^ and  a  happier.  Our  one  record  of  Elatan^  during 
the  time  with  which  we  are  now  concerned  gives  us  a 

*■  There  is  something  picturesqae,  but  Dot  altogether  intelligible,  in  the 
description  of  Panaitios  at  this  moment  (Polyainos,  ▼.  47) ;  airrds  di  dn 
iwd  rd  9Mpa  ciuas  Mfupot  dtftxifffrjc^  «a«  robs  ij/ytSxow  inuc€¥  kwt$ia9iu 
rots  8c<nr<$Tcur. 

^  lb. ;  itar€Xd$opro  ri^K  vSXiv  icai  nayairiw  n/pairoy  6tfify6pewra», 
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glimpse^  not  indeed  of  a  tyrant,  but  still  of  a  man  clothed  ohap.  v. 
with  special  powers  beyond  those  of  an  ordinary  magistrate. 
The  tyrant  rose  to  power  through  political  disputes  among 
his  fellow-citizens.    In  some  happier  cases  the  citizens  by 
common  consent  chose  some  man  to  whom  all  agreed  to 
look  up,  and  clothed  him  with  powers  to  heal  their  differ- 
ences.    The  Jisymn^les,  a  word  which  it  is  hard  to  trans-  The 
late^  was  a  personal  ruler  who  was  neither  king  nor  tyrant,  n^^. 
but  who  was,  under  special  circumstances,  chosen  to  wield 
special  powers,  whether  for  life  or  for  a  fixed  time  ^.     It  Origin  of 
is  worth  noticing  that  the  Imperial  power  at  Rome  arose  riiU  power 
out  of  a  commission  of  this  kind.     The  early  Emperors,  as  *^  ^^^ 
&r  as  their  formal  position  went,  cannot  be  rightly  classed 
^ther  with  kings  or  with  tyrants.     They  were  citizens  to 
whom,  in  theory  at  least,  the  commonwealth  had  granted 
certain  extraordinary,  but  still  defined,  powers.     But  in  all 
these  cases  alike,  whether  we  are  dealing  with  the  earliest 
or  the  latest  days  of  a  commonwealth,  we  are  dealing  with 
a  state  of  things  in  which  it  was  easy  and  natural  for 
a  single  man  to  be  set,  whether  by  lawful  or  unlawful 
means,  above  the  level  of  his  fellows.     And  this  again 
su^ests  the   thought  that,  where  the   tyrant  and  the 
Auj/mnStes  were  both  &miliar,  a  return  to  acknowledged 
kingship  might  not  be  wholly  impossible  '. 

Akin  to  the  AisymnSiA^  often  the  same  in  person  and  The  sn- 
office,  was  the  primitive  lawgiver,  entrusted  by  common  con-  given. 
sent  with  powers  to  compose  the  dissensions  of  the  citizens 
and  to  provide  against  future  evils  by  a  formal  code  of  laws. 
We  hear  of  many  such;  of  the  Spartan  Lykourgos,  the 
most  famous  of  them  all,  of  the  Athenian  Drakon  and 

*  On  the  AiBymndtds,  see  PImi,  Die  TyranniSy  i.  115.  The  meet  noted 
case  u  thftt  of  Pittakoe  of  MityUnd,  who  howerer  is  aleo  spoken  of  both  m 
ripaa^os  and  as  fiaaiktvs  \Ji\€i  /t6\a  dXci*  stal  ydp  TUttok^  iXu,  fity&kat 
MiTvK&tfat  fiafftX€vo».  Bergk,  iii.  673).  I  dp  not  know  that  the  word 
alavpur^Tfit  is  ever  directly  appfied  to  any  l^eiliao  ruler. 

*  See  above,  p.  8. 
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CHAP.  V.  Solon,  and,  coming  nearer  to  the  land  with  which  we 
are  concerned,  of  Zaieukos  of  the  Epizephyiian  Lokroi. 
All  of  these,  even  Solon,  the  latest  and  the  most  historical, 
have  a  certain  mythical  atmosphere  cleaving  to  them* 
For  in  truth  the  position  of  a  lawgiver  of  this  kind  is 
one  which  offers  special  temptations  for  the  growth  of 
legend.  A  king  or  magistrate,  famous  in  the  history  of 
his  people,  a  Servius  or  an  Alfred,  who  is  known  to  have 
been  the  author  of  some  laws,  is,  by  a  natural  process^ 
credited  with  the  authorship  of  a  crowd  of  enactments 
and  customs,  many  of  them  earlier,  many  of  them  later, 
Greek  and  than  his  real  day.  But  the  primitive  Greek  lawgiver 
laws.  holds  a  special  position  in  the  history  of  legislation.     He 

is  most  unlike  the  Teutonic  king,  whose  legislation  com-* 
monly  comes  to  little  more  than  causing  the  existing 
customs  of  his  people  to  be  set  down  in  a  written  shape. 
Wide  The  Greek  lawgiver  deemed  it  his  business,  while  he  was 
^JI^Sj^^  legislating,  to  legislate  about  everything.  His  calling 
legislation,  ^^g  ^q^  merely  to  settle  a  political  constitution,  but  to 
acter.  "  regulate  the  lives  of  the  citizens  in  all  matters,  and  that 
by  no  means  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  elders,  but 
according  to  his  own  personal  notions  of  what  was  ex- 
pedient and  becoming.  The  laws  of  the  primitive  law- 
giver, in  order  to  be  the  better  remembered,  were  often 
clothed  in  verse.  They  embody  the  dry,  practical,  Hesiodic, 
wisdom  of  an  early  age.  We  may  even  see  a  touch  of 
spiteful  humour  in  such  an  enactment  as  a  law  of  divorce 
which  allowed  the  man  freely  to  put  away  his  wife  and 
the  woman  freely  to  put  away  her  husband,  but  which 
added  that  in  such  a  case  neither  must  marry  a  second 
wife  or  husband  younger  than  the  partner  who  had  been 
put  away  ^.  This  last  is  quoted  as  one  of  the  laws  of  the 
wise  Charondas,  the  lawgiver  who  stands  out  as  the  one 

^  Diod.  zii.  i8.    As  if  to  oatch  Cicero  beforehand,  the  rule  is  extended  to 
both  sexes,  but  the  woman's  share  comes  first. 
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man  known  at  EatanS  during  our  present  period,  as  the  chap.  v. 
tyrant  Panaitios  stands  out  as  the  one  man  known  at 
Leontinoi. 

Of  the  laws  of  Charondas,  genuine  or  alleged,  consider-  Char^ndas 
able  fragments  remain ;  but  of  the  man  himself  it  is  hard 
to   say  anything  with   certainty^.     There  is  nothing  to 
fix  his  exact  date,  whether  in  the  seventh  or  the  sixth 
century.     His  legislation  may  very  well  have  been  older 
than  the  tyranny  of  Panaitios.     At  all  events  he  belongs 
to   Sicily  in  the  days  with  which  we  are  now  dealing. 
One  thing  only  is  certain ;  no  one  can  accept  the  version 
which  carries  him  and  his  laws  into  so  very  modem  a 
time  and  place  as  the  Thourioi  of  the  fifth  century  ^ 
That   Char&ndas  legislated  for   KatanS  there    seems  no  He  legis- 
reasonable  doubt ;  he  is  said  to  have  legislated  for  other  othercitiefi. 
cities  as  well^  among  which  Rh^gion  is   specially  men-* 
tioned.     That  Katanfi  was  his  birth-place  was  the  general 
belief;   but  there  is  some  force  in  the  suggestion  of  a 
modem  scholar  that  the  Doric  form  of  his  name  shows 
that  he  was  not  a  native  of  the  Ionian  city.     He  may 
well  have  been^  like  some  others  among  these  primitive  law- 
givers^ or  like  the  jpodesth  or  the  senator  of  mediseval  Italy, 
sent  for  from  some  other  city  to  allay  the  dissensions  of 
that  with  which  his  name  has  become  specially  connected  ^ 
If  we  could  conceive  him  to  have  been  a  native  of  Sybaris 
adopted  at  ELatan^^  we  should  have  some  clew  to  the  wild 
confusion  which  carried  him  to  Thourioi.     His  laws  seem  Nature 
to  have  been  in  verse,  and  to  have  been  widely  spread.  mentTof 
Of  their  genuine  matter  we  can  say  but  little ;  they  are  ^  ^^*- 
noticed  by  a  string  of  writers  from  Plato  onwards^  and 
it  is  plain  that  in  later  times  the  name  of  Char6ndas  was 

1  On  ChardndaB  and  his  laws  sde  Appendix  YI. 
*  See  Holm,  G.  S.  i.  401. 

'  Aooording  to  the  strange  oonfiision  of  Dioddxos,  zii  11,  which  I  have 
ftTMnined  in  Appendix  YL 
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CHAP.  ▼.   one  wliich  was  freely  used,  like  some  other  names^  as 
a  peg  on  which  to  hang  edifying  precepts  which  were  no 
part  of  his  l^islation.     Still  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  some  parts  of  the  sabstance,  though  not  the  form,  of 
his  genuine  laws  have  come  down  to  ns. 
Hif  alleged      Of  the  life  of  Chardndas  we  really  know  nothing.     The 
ment.         statement  that  he  I^^lated  for  Bhegion  because  he  was 
banished  from  Katane  is  most  likely  a  mere  hasty  infer- 
story  of     ence^.     The  more  famous  tale  of  his  death  is  common 
to  him  with  more  than  one  lawgiver  in  Sicily  and  else- 
where,  of  times   both  earlier  and  later   than  his  own. 
His  laws  had  forbidden  any  man  to  appear  armed  in  the 
public  assembly  ^.     This  ordinance  distinctly  points  to  that 
change  in  Greek  manners  by  which  the  ancient  practice 
of  going  armed  was  laid  aside,  and  even  came  to  be  looked 
en  as  one  of  the  badges  which  marked  off  the  barbarian 
TTBeofarmB  from  the  Oreek  ^.     We  might  conceive  that,  as  in  many 
MmblyT     Teutonic  lands,  both  in   earlier  and  in  later  times,  the 
sword  or  spear  was  borne  in  the  assembly,  as  a  badge  of 
freedom  and  citizenship,  long  after  it  had  been  laid  aside 
in  the  common  intercourse  of  daily  life.     Charondas,  so 
the  story  goes,  had  gone  into  the  country  to  act  against 
robbers ;  on  such  an  errand  he  was  of  course  girded  with 
his  sword.    While  he  was  away,  some  sudden  need  called 
for  the  gathering  of  an  assembly.     The  meeting  so  sum- 
moned was  fiercely  divided  between   two  parties.     Cha- 

^  .^liaii,  V.  H.  iii.  17;  Xa/kSrvSas  S«  rd.  kv  Karwif  leat  rdi  iv  '^tny^ 
[}injvd;p$u(rty']  ore  l«(  Karcanjs  i<^€vy(, 

'  The  story  is  told,  of  ooune  out  of  place,  by  Dioddros,  zii.  19.  He  tells 
exactly  the  tame  story  of  tbe  much  later  Syracatan  lawgiver  Dioklds  in 
ziii.  33.  He  himself  remarks  that  it  is  told  of  both.  It  certainly  seems 
more  in  character  with  the  earlier  than  with  the  later  date. 

*  See  Thucydides  i.  6.  The  text  of  CharOndas'  law  is  abridged  in  the 
words  of  Dioddrus;  ytvoiioOmjitiin  d*  i|r  /ujdiva  fu6^  6irko¥  lic«Ai7a4<&(civ. 
The  story  which  he  tells  of  Geldn  in  zi.  a6  implies  that  at  Syracuse 
the  armed  assembly  went  on  in  his  day,  which  we  should  hardly  have 
looked  for. 
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i6nda8^  coming  back  at  the  moment  and  forgetting  that  obap.  v. 

he  still  wore  the  forbidden  weapon^  hastened  to  the  place 

of  meeting  and  tried  to  cahn  the  angry  disputants.     His 

enemies — ^the  tale  implies  that  he  had  enemies^  perhaps 

only  those  whom  his  speech  told  against — cried  oat  against 

his  breach  of  his  own  law.     "By  Zeus/^  he  answered, 

"I  will  not  set  aside  my  law;  I  wiD  confirm  it.''     He 

drew  his  sword  and  slew  himself^.     This  story,  doubtful 

as  to  time,  place,  and  person^  goes  along  with  the  legend 

of  the  Pious  Brethren  to  make  up  the  whole  of  the  history 

of  Eatanfi  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Next  in  order  in  our  survey  of  Sicily  during  these  ages^ 
we  might  be  led^  both  by  the  antiquity  of  the  city  and  by 
the  probable  date  of  the  events  themselves,  to  put  the  be- 
ginning of  the  recorded  revolutions  of  Gela.  But  the  dates 
are  so  uncertain  that  chronological  order  matters  little^ 
and  the  affairs  of  Gela  lead  up  more  directly  than  those 
of  any  other  Sikeliot  city  to  the  great  movements  of 
which  we  shall  have  to  speak  presently.  Selinous  too  had  Other 
tyrants ;  so  had  Zankl^^  unless  indeed  she  had  lawful  kings,  y^*"^^' 
But  the  tyrannies  at  Selinous  and  Zankle  connect  them- 
selves, like  those  of  Gela^  with  other  events.  It  will  be 
better,  before  we  come  to  them^  to  speak  of  a  tyranny  which 
does  not  in  the  same  way  connect  itself  with  later  history^ 
but  which^  as  a  tyranny,  stands  out  before  all  others.  There  Syracuse 
is  a  marked  contrast  indeed  between  the  story  of  Syracuse,  Akragas. 
all  but  the  eldest  of  Sikeliot  cities,  and  the  story  of 
Akragas,  as  far  as  our  present  times  go,  the  youngest. 
While  we  have  to  patch  up  our  record  of  Syracuse  from 
a  few  scattered  notices  spread  over  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, Akragas,  starting  in  the  world  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later  than  Syracuse,  becomes  the  centre  of  a  rich 

^  Died.  xii.  19 ;  *Cly  h^  tlir6irros,  KarakiKvKos  rbv  78<or  v6fU)v,  Met  A/', 
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CHAP.  V.   store  of  what  we  hardly  know  whether  to  speak  of  a? 
history  or  as  mythology.     History  it  hardly  is  in  any 
oase^  for  we  have  no  consecutive  narrative ;  but  the  wealth 
of  anecdotes  and  references  for  Akragantine  story  in  the 
Fame  of     sixth  century  before  Christ  is  overwhelming.      And^  if 
we  are  not^  as  at  Leontinoi  and  E^tan6,  confined  to  the 
name  of  a  single  man^  yet  all  gathers  round  a  single 
man.     Akragas  could  at  least  boast,  such  as  the  boast 
is^  that  in  all  early  Greek  history  no  name  was  more 
widely  spread  than  that   of   her  tyrant  Phalaris.      No 
man  has  given  rise  to  more  controversies,  and  to  contro-» 
versies  of  singularly  varied  kinds^  both  in  older  and  in 
QuestioDB    later  times.    Was  Phalaris  among  the  earliest  masters 
a    at    m«  q£   Greek  prose  composition?      Did   he  put  men  to   a 
death  of  torture  by  means  of  a  brazen  bull?     All  ques- 
The  tions  about  the  letters  of  Phalaris  might  be  looked  on  as 

^    "*       set  at  rest  for  ever,  were  it  not  that  a  kindred  impos- 
ture of  far  later  times  still  finds  believers.     Those  who 
still  strive  to  set  up  the  &ilse  Ingulf  as  a  genuine  au-« 
thority  for  the  eleventh  century  after  Christ  may  haply 
strive  again  to  set  up  the  false  Phalaris  as  a  genuine 
The  brazen  authority  for  the  sixth  century  before  Christ  ^.     The  bull 
supplied   matter  for  controversy  long  before   the   letters 
were  written,  and  it  still  remains  a  matter  of  controversy 
by  no  means  so  easy  to  settle  as  the  letters.     And,  letters 
and  bull  apart,  Phdaris  stiU  remains  a  puzzle.     We  are 
drawn  towards  him  as  the  single  figure  that  stands  boldly 
out  in  this  stage  of  Sicilian  history;  but,  as  we  draw  near, 
it  is  far  from  easy  to  fix  his  birth-place  or  his  exact  date. 
Little         or  to  make  out  any  one  of  his  acts  for  certain.     Our  know- 
known  of    1®^^  ^^  ^^°^  really  comes  to  hardly  more  than  the  bare 
Plialaru.     facts  that  he  was  tyrant  of  Akragas,  and  that  he  became 
tjrrant  within  a  remarkably  short  time  after  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city.     We  should  specially  like  to  know  the 

% 

1  On  the  pretended  Letters  of  Phalaris  see  Appendix  YIL 
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causes  which  made  Akragas  fall  under  the  power  of  a  ohap.  r, 
tyrant  during  the  days  of  its  growth,  or  even  childhood, 
while  at  Syracuse  tyrants  did  not  arise  for  neariy  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  and   then  did  not  come  from 
within  but  from  without.     This  question   presents  itself  Date  of  his 
equally  at  whatever  date  we  fix  the  accession  of  Phalaris.  b.o.  570- 
And  in  any  case  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  should  be  ^^^ 
spoken  of  as  no  native  of  Akragas,  perhaps  as  no  native 
of  Sicily.     Many  who  have  written  about  Phalaris  seem  PhalarU 
to  have  forgotten  that,  ten  years  after  the  foundation  of  ^^  Akn- 
Akragas,  all  its  active  citizens  must  have  been  bom  in^^* 
other  places,  that,  even  thirty  years  after  its  foundation, 
such   must  have  been  the  case  with  the  more   part  of 
them.     Akragas  was  a  colony  of  Gela,  and  it  brought  its 
founders  from  Rhodes.     There  is  therefore  nothing  won-  perhaps  at 

Ajitypa" 

derful  if  it  should  happen  that  a  man  from  the  neigh-  laia. 
bouring  Dorian  island  of  Astypalaia  was  admitted  as  one 
of  the  first  settlers.  A  statement,  resting  on  the  worst 
possible  authority,  but  not  unlikely  in  itself  and  not  con- 
tradicted by  any  better  authority,  brings  Phalaris  from 
that  island^.  And  it  is  hard  to  see  with  what  motive 
such  a  story,  if  false,  could  have  been  invented. 

The  question  how  Phalaris  rose  to  despotic  power  in  the 
new  city  is  more  important  than  the  question  as  to  the 
place  of  his  birth.  In  one  passage  of  his  serious  political  Mention  of 
writings,  Aristotle  remarks  that  most  of  the  Sikeliot  tyrants  AriBtotle. 
belonged  to  that  class  who  were  demagogues  before  they 
were  tyrants  ^.  In  another  place  he  speaks  of  Phalaris  by 
name  as  one  of  those  who  rose  to  power  through  the  pos- 
session of  some  magistracy^.     In  these  two  statements 

^  He  18  made  in  the  Letters,  35  (p.  144,  ed.  Schafer),  to  describe  himself 
as  4haAa/Mf,  Acca^iLfMvros  v/ds,  *A(TTwra\<u€bs  rd  yivos,  var/^lios  dvcarc/M;- 
fiUvoSf  rifMWOS  'Ajcpayayriycuv. 

■  See  above,  p.  56. 

'  Politics,  y.  8,  where  he  places  Phalaris  among  the  tyrants  who  rose  to 
power  iic  rSfy  rifMoy, 

VOL.  n.  F 
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oHAP.  v.  there  is  nothiug  contradictory^  nothing  improbable;  but  in 
another  part  of  his  writings^  where  he  was  less  bound  to 
take  heed  to  the  facts  of  history^  Aristotle  has  told  us  a 
Story  of      story  which  answers  itself  on  the  face  of  it.     He  brings  in 
andStdd-   ^^^  P^^^  Stesichoros  as  inventing  or  repeating  the  well- 
choroa       known  fable  of  the  horse,  the  stag,  and  the  man,  in  order 
to  hinder  the  men,  not  of  Akragas  but  of  Himera,  from 
giving  Phalaris  the  means  of  seizing  absolute  dominion. 
He  is  already  general  with  full  powers,  and  he  has  reached 
that  stage  of  "  the  despot's  progress  ^ "  in  which  the  bud- 
ding tyrant  asks  for  a  guard  '.     The  story  would  equally 
suit  a  great  number  of  cities  and   a  great  number  of 
tyrants.     The  mention  of  Stesichoros  goes  some  way  to 
suggest  that  it  may  be  in  its  place  at  Himera;  only,  if 
60,  the  name  of  Phalaris  must  have  displaced  the  name 
of  some  local  tjrrant.     For  Phalaris  another  version  has 
Gel6n;  in  fact,  for  the  purposes  of  the  story,  one  tyrant 
was  as  good  as  another. 
Story  of         It  is  quite  difEerent  with  the  mention  of  Phalaris  as  one 

the  rise  of       ,  ,      j^  111  •  1. 

Phalaris.  who  rose  to  the  tyranny  through  the  possession  of  some 
»c.  570'  office.  This  goes  far  to  show  that  there  is  some  ground 
for  a  story  which  in  some  points  recalls  one  which  we  have 
already  come  across  at  Syracuse^.  The  young  city  of 
Akragas,  in  the  tenth  year  of  its  foundation,  is  still  imper- 
fect. The  high  hill  of  its  akropolis  still  needs  both  divine 
and  human  defences.  It  is  still  without  a  wall,  at  least 
without  such  a  wall  of  stone  as  full  safety  needed.  It  is 
also  without  a  house  for  the  protecting  god,  Zeus  of  the 
City*.    The  men  of  Akragas,  in  their  faith,  begin  the  holy 

^  I  borrow  this  phrase  from  Grote,  iii.  507. 

*  See  above,  p.  51.  On  the  story  about  Stesichoros  and  Phalaris  in 
Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  ii.  20,  and  the  other  veraion  which  brings  in  Oeldn, 
see  Appendix  VII.  The  course  of  things  is  at  least  well  marked ;  iko/jLivcay 
arpaniydv  airroicp6ropa  rwv  'IficpaiW  ^dXapiv  teai  h€\K6vtw  ^Kaie^y  ^^vai 

'  See  above,  p.  14. 

*  The  story  comes  from  Polyainos,  v.  i.     His  Ztirr  DoAicvs  is  clearly  the 
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work  first  of  all.     Phalaris,  like  Agathokles  at  Syracuse,   chap.  t. 
was  entrusted  with  the  buildinfir  of  the  temple  on  the  ^^ » «ni- 

^  ^  ployed  to 

height,  the  temple  which  has  given  way  to  the  present  bmid  the 
cathedral  church,  though  we  cannot,  as  at  Syracuse,  say  zeui. 
that  it  actually  survives  in  the  later  building.  The  work 
was  a  great  one;  for  the  height  was  stony  and  rugged. 
Yet  it  was  not  for  the  honour  of  the  sovereign  god 
to  build  his  house  on  any  site  lower  than  the  highest  of 
all  ^.  Phalaris,  accustomed  to  such  works  ^,  engages  to  Hu  abuse 
employ  the  best  workmen  and  to  find  the  best  materials,  trust. 
Entrusted  to  that  end  with  a  large  sum  of  public  money, 
he  not  only  lays  in  a  store  of  wood,  stones,  and  iron  for  the 
work,  but  he  both  buys  slaves  and  hires  mercenaries  for 
his  own  purposes.  The  work  was  begun,  but  only  begun ; 
the  foundations  were  still  in  digging,  when  Phalaris  sent  a 
herald  to  offer  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  those  who  had 
stolen  the  wood  and  iron  that  had  been  made  ready  for  the 
building.  This  increased  the  trust  which  the  people  placed 
in  Phalaris.  They  agreed  to  his  proposal  that — seemingly 
to  guard  against  such  thefts — ^he  should  be  further  en- 
trusted with  the  charge  of  surrounding  the  akropolis  with 
a  wall.  The  wall  is  built;  the  akropolis  is  ready  to  be 
used  as  a  fortress.     Phalaris  now  frees  his  slaves  and  arms  He  seizes 

the 

both  them  and  the  hirelings  with  axes.    He  takes  advantage  tyranny. 
of  the  feast  of  the  Thesmophoria,  the  feast  of  Demeter 
and  her  Child,  the  goddesses  of  Henna,  no  doubt  already 
the  goddesses  of  all  Sicily,  which,  we  are  to  suppose,  as  the 

same  as  Zths  'Arctfivpios,  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  two  names.  The 
first  settlers  called  the  god  'AroiSvptos  after  the  Rhoclian  mount,  when 
there  was  only  one  temple  of  Zeus  in  Akragas.  When  the  Olyinpieion 
arose  down  below,  the  Zeus  of  the  elder  city  might  well  be  distinguished 
as  UoXutis.    See  vol.  i.  p.  437- 

^  In  the  story  in  Polyainos,  Phalaris  is  rtkitvrfi  rw  troXirSiv,  The  temple 
is  to  be  built  at  a  cost  of  two  hundred  talents ;  ivl  r^s  &jcpas  d/s  irtrpcubovs 
Koi  aTtpfarrdTrfs  mu  oAAois  oaiais  Ap  ix^^  ^^  i^\oTdT<f  rt^v  Otbv  IhpvaaaBoi. 

'  lb. ;  Itriarwa^v  6  8^f(Of,  Cn  &d  rbv  rtkcavucbv  0iov  ifivttpiav  rwv  roiojjrvy 
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CHAP.  V,  later  topography  of  the  city  suggests,  was  held  far  beyond 
the  circuit  of  the  new  wall  ^,  Phalaris  and  his  followers 
set  upon  the  worshippers ;  the  more  part  of  the  men  are 
killed ;  the  women  and  children  come  under  the  power  of 
Fhalaris,  who  becomes  undisputed  tyrant  of  Akragas  ^. 
Ix)calchar-      jn  a  tale  like  this  there  is  beyond  doubt  an  element  of 

acterof  the  ,  ,  . 

•tory.  legend,  and  one  is  further  tempted  to  suspect  a  certam 
amount  of  confusion  in  the  telling  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
story  *.  But  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  wholly  cast  aside. 
It  is  not  like  an  alternative  story  in  which  Phalaris  pro- 
claims games  outside  the  city  as  an  occasion  for  seizing  the 
arms  of  the  citizens  *.  This  is  one  of  the  current  stories, 
fitted  in  with  the  names  of  Phalaris  and  Akragas,  but 
which  would  do  equally  well  for  any  other  city  and  any 
other  tyrant.  But  the  other  is  clearly  a  local  story;  it 
implies  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  Akragas,  and  it 
takes  for  granted  the  still  youthful  and  imperfect  state  of 
the  city  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  tyranny. 
We  may  fairly  take  it  as  some  evidence  both  for  the  early 
date  of  the  usurpation  of  Phalaris  and  for  the  means  by 
which  he  rose  to  power,  namely  by  turning  some  public 
trust  to  his  ovni  purposes. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  437,  and  below,  p.  80. 

'  Polyainos,  v.  l  ;  rot;;  wK^iarovt  tSjv  dvSpojy  dvoKTUvas  yvycuKOjy  iml 
vatHcay  kv/hos  KarcurrSis  krvpAvvrjat  rrji  * KicfMycLvrivvn^  9r<$X(otis. 

'  The  killings  of  the  men  and  the  seizure  of  the  women  and  children  reads 
like  that  kind  of  story  of  which  the  settlement  of  the  Mamertines  at  Messana 
is  the  best  known.  Bat  this  is  quite  out  of  place  here.  Considering  the 
mention  of  the  Thesmophoria,  one  would  think  that  the  real  story  was  that 
he  seized  the  women  outside  the  walls,  and  so  brought  the  men  to  submit. 
And  a  general  mn.ssacre  of  the  men  would  naturally  have  been  followed  by 
some  story  of  the  enfranchisement  of  slaves  or  mercenaries  or  some  other 
device  for  making  up  the  loss  of  the  slain  citizens. 

*  This  story  immediately  follows  the  other.  While  the  citizens  are 
seeing  the  show,  Phalaris  shuts  the  gates  and  sends  his  guards  to  search 
the  houses  for  arms.  This  story  is  clearly  inconsistent  with  the  former. 
And  as  this  is  one  of  the  received  stories  of  the  tricks  of  tyrants,  while  the 
former  one  has  a  real  local  colouring,  the  former,  in  its  general  outline, 
is  greatly  to  be  preferred. 


EXTENT  OP   HIS   DOMINIONS*  C9 

Phalaris  then  was  tyrant ;  but  assuredly  not^  what  some  chap.  v. 
Kave  called  him,  the  first  tyrant  in  the  Greek  world  or  ^^l^^ 
even  the  first  among  the  Greeks  of  Sicily.    He  was  lord  of  g»ntine 
Akragas ;  whether  his  dominion  reached  beyond  that  city  under 
and  its  territory  there  is  really  nothing  to  show.     There 
is  distinct  evidence  that  in  his  day  that  territory  reached 
as  far  as  the  southern  Himeras ;  the  hill  of  Eknomos,  the 
site  of  the  future  town  of  Phintias,  was  his^.     This  is 
all  that  can  be  said  with  certainty.     Later  writers,  with  Later  ex- 
Dionysios  and  Agathokles  before  their  eyes,  have  painted  ^his 
the  most  famous  of  tyrants  as  lord  of  all  Sicily,  or  at  least  *^<'"^^<'^- 
of  many  of  its  cities.     Sometimes  he  appears  as  master  of 
towns  which  did  not  come  into  being  till  long  after  his  day. 
It  is  perfectly  possible  that  Phalaris  may  have  made  him- 
self master  of  some  of  the  Sikeliot  cities  besides  Akragas ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  did.     The  belief  that  he 
conquered  Leontinoi  seems  to  rest  on  no  evidence  beyond 
a  chance  explanation  of  a  proverb  ^ ;   the  belief  that  he 
conquered  Himera  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  g^t  some 
historical  truth  out  of  the  story  told  by  Aristotle.    But  his  His  SikM 
wars  with  the  Sikans  rest  on  quite  other  grounds.    The  fact 
that  he  is  made  to  war  with  Sikans  and  not  with  Sikels  in- 
creases our  confidence.     That  is,  it  makes  it  more  likely  that 
the  anecdote-monger  was  copying  some  good  authority.    A 
lord  of  Akragas  in  his  age  could  hardly  keep  himself  from 
Sikan  warfare,  and  the  tales  of  his  doings  in  that  way, 
whatever  we  say  of  the  particular  tricks  by  which  he  is  said 
to  have  overcome  his  enemies,  have  doubtless  an  historical 
groundwork.     A  Sikan  town  and  its  prince,  otherwise  un-  Teutoi  of 
known,  Yessa  and  its  king  Teutos,  are  not  likely  to  be  the 
invention  of  sophists  ^.     We  need  not  believe  that  Phalaris 

'  Diod.  XIX.  104.  *  See  Appendix  VII. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  118.  In  this  story  the  names  are  perhaps  the  best  part ; 
they  can  hardly  be  the  invention  of  the  compiler ;  *d\apis  vpos  Tcvror 
apxovra  Oviaffrjs,  fv*p  fviaifiovtffrdTrf  /cai  /leylffrri  XiKOiwy  ir6\is  €W€fjaf>€ 
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CHAP.  V.  could  find  no  other  way  of  overcoming  the  Sikan  prince 
than  by  arranging  a  marriage  with  his  daughter^  and 
bringing  youthful  soldiers  in  the  garb  of  handmaidens 
to  begin  the  work  of  slaughter  at  the  wedding-feast^. 
Still  we  may  set  down  the  successful  war  which  Phalaris 
is  said  to  have  waged  against  Teutos  as  a  real  scrap  of 
early  Sicilian  history. 

The  truth  is  that  every  detail  that  concerns  Phalaris  has 
a  mythical  element  about  it.  Still  something  must  have 
marked  him  out  to  become  the  subject  of  so  large  a  mass 
of  fiction  beginning  possibly  so  near  his  own  day.  It  is 
easy  to  argue  that  he  must  have  been  a  warrior  and  con- 
queror over  some  large  part  of  Sicily,  for  that  otherwise 
even  exaggeration  would  not  have  spoken  of  him  as  lord 
of  the  whole  island.  It  is  no  less  easy  to  argue  that, 
when  he  had  once  gained  a  reputation  as  the  most  famous 
of  Sicilian  tyrants,  he  was  naturally  painted  as  a  conqueror 
like  the  gi'cat  Sicilian  tyrants  of  later  days.  Only  then 
we  have  to  account  for  the  unusual  renown,  if  only  in  the 
shape  of  infamy,  which  gathered  round  his  name.  And 
for  that  renown  there  is  certainly  enough  to  account  in  the 
traditional  character 'of  his  internal  government.  There  is 
no  need  to  attribute  to  him  any  greater  success  in  war 
than  might  be  gained  in  those  conflicts  with  barbarian 
neighbours  which  may  be  taken  for  granted  in  any  ener- 


^  This  is  essentially  the  same  story  as  the  deception  of  the  Peraans 
by  the  Macedonian  AJexander  in  Herodotus,  v.  19,  and  as  the  story  in 
Hdrakleidds  of  Pontos,  32,  of  a  Kephallenian  tyrant  whose  name  is  not 
given. 

Another  wild  story  of  the  Sikan  warfare  of  Phalaris  is  told  by  Polyainos, 
V.  Zf  and  in  a  slightly  different  shape  by  Frontinus,  Strat.  iii.  4.  6.  Phalaris 
pretends  to  make  peace  with  certain  Sikans  who  had  been  able  to  hold  out 
for  a  long  time  because  they  had  much  com  in  store.  By  the  terms  of  the 
peace  he  gives  them  the  com  that  he  has  for  his  army,  and  is  to  take  their 
next  crop  instead.  He  bribes  the  keepers  of  the  corn-stores  to  let  in  the 
rain ;  so,  when  he  has  taken  the  next  year's  crop,  the  Sikans  have  no  com, 
and  are  driven  to  give  in. 
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getic  Sikeliot  leader^  whether  king,  tyrant^  or  repuhlican  ohap.  t. 
magistrate. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  rule  of  Phalaris  in  his  own  city,  Role  of 
we  have  the  fact  that  he  was  traditionally  handed  down  as  AkrtgM/"^ 
one  of  the  worst  of  tyrants^  that  his  name  became  a  pro- 
verb for  cruelty^  and  was  coupled  with  those  of  the  worst 
recorded  oppressors^  mythical  and  real^.  On  the  other  Apologies 
hand^  there  is  the  very  singular  fact  that  in  later  times 
he  found  advocates,  that  apologies  were  written  for  him  ', 
and  that  elaborate  letters^  painting  him  in  another  light 
than  that  of  a  wanton  oppressor,  were  composed  in  his 
name.  The  apologies  and  letters  were  without  doubt 
mere  rhetorical  exercises,  examples  of  the  skill  with  which 
a  view  might  be  maintained  which  ran  counter  to  that  com- 
monly received.  Still  there  must  have  been  some  special 
reason  why  this  particular  tyrant  of  all  tyrants  should 
have  been  picked  out  as  the  subject  of  these  ingenious 
paradoxes.  It  might  point  to  some  current  of  tradition 
which  represented  Phalaris  as  less  hateful  than  he  looked 
in  the  tradition  which  was  more  commonly  received.  But  Their 
it  is  just  as  easy^  perhaps  more  easy,  to  suppose  that  the  ^"^^' 
more  favourable  report,  a  report  confined  to  quite  late 
times,  grew  out  of  a  mere  spirit  of  contradiction.  A  man 
who  was  said  to  have  roasted  people  to  death  in  a  brazen 
bull  was  naturally  much  talked  about  in  all  ages;  he 
became  a  traditional  bugbear,  a  traditional  common-place 
of  rhetoric.  A  natural  reaction  followed  among  rhetori- 
cians and  sophists.     It  became  a  trial  of  ingenuity  to  get 

^  Thofi  Lacian,  wlien  be  is  not  engaged  in  making  out  a  case  for  Phalaris, 
puts  him  in  the  Yery  worst  mythical  company,  with  Busiris  and  Diomddds 
of  Thrace  and  with  the  monsters  overthrown  by  Thdseus  (pi  ^utipeayes  koL 
TUrtfonAfiMTcu  «at  Bovffipii€f  icdt  ^oAi/nScs).  The  two  passages  (Bis  Aocusa- 
tus,  8,  and  Vera  Historia,  ii.  33)  are  in  nearly  the  same  words.  So  Cicero 
(De  Officiis,  ii.  7,  iii.  7,  and  again,  Verres,  iv.  33,  where  he  appears  as 
"  oradelisiimus  omnium  tyrannorum  Phalaris  '*)  takes  him  as  the  standard 
of  a  merciless  oppressor. 

'  On  the  Phalaris  of  Ludan  see  Appendix  YII. 
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CHAP.  V.   up  a  case  on  behalf  of  one  who  was  everywhere  spoken 
against,  and  what  was  at  first  practised  merely  as  a  rhe- 
torical exercise  came  in  the  end  to  pass  as  a  serious  counter- 
statement. 
Story  of         This  on  the  whole  seems  the  most  likely  way  of  explain- 

ChariWn      .  i 

andMelan-  ing  the  strange  phsenomenon  of  the  forged  letters.  At  the 
^^^^'  same  time  it  is  only  fair  to  put  on  record  that  one  of 
the  older  stories  about  Phalaris  does  really  describe  him^ 
not  indeed  as  a  just  ruler,  yet  as  something  different  from 
the  monster  o£  cruelty  which  he  appears  in  the  other  tales. 
And  this  story,  whatever  may  be  its  worth,  stands  quite 
apart  from  the  rhetorical  exercises  in  his  defence.  The 
writer  who  tells  it  brings  it  in  with  some  surprise,  as 
being  unlike  the  ordinary  character  of  the  tyrant.  "We 
again  come  across  one  of  those  tales  which  to  the  Greek 
mind  had  all  the  charm  of  sentimental  romance^.  To 
us  it  is  instructive,  because,  if  authentic,  it  throws  some 
light  on  the  nature  of  the  power  exercised  by  a  tyrant. 
Course  of    Under  the  rule  of  Phalaris  there   are   still   magistrates 

law  iitiiiflfi* 

a  tyranny,  ^nd  courts  of  law  in  Akragas ;  but  the  tyrant  steps 
in  to  pervert  the  administration  of  justice  to  his  private 
ends.  The  beautiful  youth  Melanippos  has  a  suit  against 
a  personal  friend  of  the  tyrant ;  Phalaris,  under  f rightftd 
threats,  bids  him  withdraw  the  indictment.  Melanippos 
persists  in  appealing  to  the  law ;  at  the  bidding  of  Phalaris 
the  magistrates  strike  his  suit  off  the  list  of  causes  ^.     The 

^  The  8tory  of  Cbaritdn  and  Melanippos  is  told  at  some  length  by  iElian 
(Var.  Hiit.  ii.  4),  and  it  is  referred  to  in  a  shorter  form  by  Athenaios,  xiii. 
78,  who  quotes  a  treatise  of  HerakleidSs  of  Pontos  of  a  lighter  character 
than  that  which  we  often  have  to  use,  called  6  vtpi  'Epon-uc&v,  Melanippos 
is  rijv  ypvy^  dyaO^  K<d  rd  xdWos  Zta<pipow, 

■  lb. ;  9i/ca{ofAivqf  ydp  avr^  vpos  riva  tSw  hcUpoju  avrov  rod  ^aX(ip(8of 
vpoffha^tv  6  rvpaanfos  lifv  ypcup^iv  KaraOheai.  tov  8i  /ii)  WHOoiiivov  h  tk 
^irciA.i7<rc  rd.  hxo-ra  dp&ativ  ainhv  /*i)  vnaKowroina,  xal  ktcttvos  iilv  vapd.  ri)r 
bierjv  UpaTrjiTt  rod  dydyx^  vpoffTo^avroi  tov  *a\api5os,  oi  5i  ApxovTff  ri^p 
7pa^  TOW  dyojyos  ^j<pavi(rav.  This  picture  of  the  course  of  law  under 
a  tyranny,  wherever  iElian  found  it,  is  worth  notice. 
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youth  tells  his  tale  to  his  lover  Chariton^  and  prays  him  to  chap.  v. 
join  in  an  attack  on  the  tyrant.  Chariton^  it  seems,  had 
been  already  planning  such  an  act  out  of  purely  patriotic 
motives,  and  he  is  further  stirred  up  to  it  by  the  wrong 
done  to  his  beloved.  All  Akragas  was  so  bowed  down  by 
the  fear  of  Phalaris  that  no  help  was  to  looked  for  from 
any  quaiter^.  Charitdn  prevails  on  Melanippos  to  keep 
quiet;  he  will  take  all  the  risk  on  himself.  He  watches  his 
opportunity ;  he  tries  to  slay  Phalaris  with  a  dagger ;  he 
is  seized  by  the  tyrant^s  body-guard;  he  is  put  to  the 
torture,  but  he  endures  his  sufferings  without  making  any 
confession.  Then  Melanippos  goes  to  the  tyrant,  and  tells 
him  that  he  is  the  real  author  of  the  attempt  on  his  life, 
and  that  it  was  done  in  vengeance  for  the  wrong  done  to 
him  in  the  matter  of  the  lawsuit.  Phalaris,  admiring  the  Action  of 
mutual  self-sacrifice  of  the  pair,  spares  their  lives  and 
leaves  them  their  goods,  but  bids  them  leave  Akragas  and 
all  Sicily  ». 

Tales  like  these,  which  are  preserved  only  by  late  Valne  of 
writers,  but  which  have  nothing  in  them  inconsistent  j^j^**  " 
with  the  state  of  things  at  the  time  and  place  to  which 
they  are  assigned,  must  be  taken  at  what  they  are 
worth.  There  is  no  means  either  of  confirming  or  of 
confuting  them.  But  they  are  at  least  witnesses  to  current 
belief;    they  are  often,  as  we  have  seen^,  much  more. 

^  .^ian,  a.  b.  ;  yivitciewy  Sri  rw  voAircDy  oObtU  ahrots  cvXXritf/tTcu  d4ti 
rf  iw  Tov  rvp&yyov. 

'  This  is  the  version  in  .^ian,  which  has  much  more  the  air  of  being  the 
gennine  story  than  that  in  Athenaios.  According  to  this  last,  both  Chari* 
tdn  and  Melanippos  are  tortured,  and  Phalaris  is  moved  by  their  physical 
sufferings  {fiaffayi(6fi€voi  dyayKa(6fji(voi  rt  X^7fiF  rovs  ffwuSdras,  oit  ii6vw 
ob  tearuwoyt  d\Xd  leat  rhv  ^aXapiv  avrdv  ds  iktow  rStv  fiaxriywy  ij^ayoy,  dn 
dirokvoai  airovs  iroAAct  ktrcuvicatrra).  The  terms  on  which  they  are  spared, 
as  given  by  iElian,  should  be  noticed;  wpoara^as  aifOrjfitpdp  dv€\$€iv  /x^ 
flavor  rifs  'Kxpafavrivoiv  voXcws  ak>A  Koi  r^r  SjrcAtas*  awtx^Pl^*  ^^  airrols 
ri  SBca  Utuua  KopvovaOai. 

*  See  above,  p.  58. 
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CHAP.  v.  Such  a  story  as  this  counts  at  least  for  more  than  the  re- 
port that  Fhalaris  was  in  the  habit  of  eating  sucking 
children  as  a  special  delicacy  ^,  a  charge  which  has  been 
brought  against  more  than  one  potentate  of  the  present 
century.  The  tale  of  Chariton  and  Melanippos  sets  Fhalaris 
before  us  as  a  tyrant,  after  the  usual  type  of  a  tyrant. 
He  is  capable  of  milder  feelings,  but  he  does  not  let 
those  milder  f eeUngs  carry  him  into  any  act  that  might 
jeopard  his  own  safety.  He  admires  Charit6n  and  Melan- 
ippos, and  his  admiration  saves  their  lives  and  goods. 
But,  as  they  are  clearly  dangerous  to  his  power,  they  are, 
like  an  Athenian  under  ostracism,  bidden  to  withdraw  to 
PhaUris  some  place  where  they  can  do  him  no  haim  ^.  Fhalaris, 
DionyBi'ofl.  after  all^  puts  his  own  safety  first.  Even  in  his  milder 
mood  he  is  painted  as  less  open  to  sentimental  feelings 
than  Dionysios  appears  in  the  better  known  story  of  Damon 
and  Fythias. 

The  bnzen  And  now  comes  the  main  question  in  the  whole  story 
of  Fhalaris.  If  Chariton  and  Melanippos  had  not  awa- 
kened these  gentler  feelings  in  his  heart,  would  they  have 
been  roasted  to  death  in  a  brazen  bull  ?  It  is  before  all 
things  the  brazen  bull  which  has  given  to  the  name  of 
Fhalaris  the  kind  of  immortality  which   attaches  to  it. 

Questiona    The  brazen  bull  has  made  his  name  a  household  word  at 

as  to  the 

buU.  least  from  the  days  of  Findar^  and  it  made  his  deeds  a 

matter  of  controversy  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Timaios.  Two  questions  have  to  be  kept  apart.  First, 
Was  there  any  brazen  bull  at  all  ?  Secondly,  If  there  was, 
how  came  there  to  be  one  ?  If  there  was  one,  if  Fhalaris 
really  practised  a  form  of  cruelty  so  essentially  barbarian, 
so  unlike  the  usual  doings  of  even  the  worst  of  Greeks,  we 

*  See  Appendix  VII. 

'  Contrast  this  with  the  law  ascribed  to  Polykratds  and  other  tyrants  bj 
Athenaios  in  the  same  chapter. 
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may^  with  a  near  approacli  to  certainty,  attribute-  the  fact  chap.  v. 
to  Phoenician  influence  in  some  shape  or  other.     But  it  is  P«>bable 

11   Ti    -I        1  1  •  •  Phoenician 

not  at  all  likely  that  the  story  is  a  mere  misconception  influence ; 
of  late  times,  that  it  is  a  mere  explanatory  legend  which  iti  fonn. 
grew  round  some  Canaanite  idol  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Phalaris  or  his  tyranny  ^.  The  tale  is  either  a  fact, 
or  it  is  a  very  early  slander  Either  Phalaris  was  really 
guilty  of  this  outlandish  form  of  cruelty,  or  his  enemies 
saddled  his  memory  with  it  while  his  memory  was  still 
fresh. 

As  the  story  is  told,  the  bull  was  the  work  of  an 
artist  named  Perillos  or  Perilaos;  it  was  only  under 
the  influence  of  very  late  ideas  that  he  was  said  to  be  an 
Athenian^.  The  bull  was  hollow,  with  a  door  in  the 
shoulder,  through  which  the  victim  was  pushed  within. 
The  brass  was  then  heated,  and  by  some  ingenious  device 
the  cries  of  the  sufferer  were  made  to  imitate  the  roaring 
of  the  bull.  Phalaris  first  put  the  artist  himself  into  the 
bull  ^,  and  afterwards  employed  it  as  a  means  of  punish- 
ment for  others.  Now  the  evidence  for  the  general  truth 
of  this  story  is  exceedingly  strong.  Phalaris  and  his  Evidence 
bull  are  taken  as  the  received  types  of  a  cruel  dominion 
in  a  famous  ode  of  Pindar  which  was  written  within  a 
hundred  years  after  the  time^.  The  general  Greek  be- 
lief was  that  the  story  was  authentic,  that  the  bull  itself 
remained  at  Akragas,  or  within  the  Akragantine  territory, 
till  the  city  was  sacked  by  the  Carthaginians.  It  was  Stoirof 
then  taken  to  Carthage ;  it  was  brought  from  Carthage  Carthage, 
by  the  younger  Scipio  and  given  back  by  him  to  the  Agri- 
gentines  of  his  own  day.     It  is  clear  that  this  last  stage  of 

^  See  Dancker,  ii.  48. 

'  It  does  not  appear  that  Perilaos  is  anywhere  spoken  of  as  an  Athenian 
except  in  the  forged  letters.  But  snch  a  notion  might  have  grown  up  much 
earlier,  when  Athens  had  once  come  to  be  looked  on  as  the  general  seat 
of  art. 

'  See  Appendix  YII.  *  See  Appendix  YII. 
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OHAP.  Vi  the  story  is  at  once  the  least  important  and  the  most 
doubtful.  Such  a  story  might  easily  arise  at  Carthage; 
it  might  easily  be  invented  for  the  satisfaction  of  Greek 
and  Roman  visitors^  though  the  bull  that  was  shown  as 
the  bull  of  Fhalaris  was  of  native  and  later  Carthaginian 
workmanship.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  story,  if 
false,  could  have  so  soon  obtained  such  a  currency  that 
Pindar,  who  knew  something  of  Sicilian  and  of  Akragan- 
tine  affairs,  could  have  been  led  to  accept  it  as  a  fact  to  be 

Eviijenc«  taken  for  granted.  The  one  writer,  the  Tauromenitan  Ti- 
'  maios,  who  is  quoted  as  throwing  doubt  on  the  story,  seems, 
on  closer  examination,  not  to  have  denied  the  truth  of  the 
story,  but  only  to  have  denied  the  genuineness  of  a  bull 
which  was  shown  at  Akragas  in  his  time  as  the  bull  of 
Fhalaris.  According  to  him,  the  real  bull  of  Phalaris  was 
thrown  into  the  sea  by  the  people  of  Akragas  when  the 
t3rranny  of  Phalaris  was  overthrown  \ 

Torture  Here  then  is  a  far  stronger  amount  of  evidence  for 

the  reality  of  this  famous  bull  than  could  have  been 
looked  for  on  behalf  of  a  story  which  at  first  sight  seems 
so  unlikely.  The  Greek,  even  the  worst  of  Greeks,  in 
his  fiercest  wrath,  seldom,  at  this  stage  at  least,  goes 
beyond  the  infliction  of  simple  death.  Death  by  pro- 
longed means  of  suffering,  death  accompanied  by  elaborate 
mockery,  are  both  essentially  barbarian  and  not  Greek. 
Instances  of  the  kind  in  Greek  history  are  strikingly 
few,  and  they  may  almost  always  be  attributed  to 
barbarian  influence  ^.  If  Phalaris  had  a  brazen  bull,  and 
used  it  as  the  story  describes,  he  assuredly  did  it  in 
imitation  of  some  Phoenician  model  or  at  the  instigation 
of  some  Phoenician  adviser.     A  bull  might  in  itseU  be  a 

^  See  Appendix  VII. 

'  Sue  the  remarks  of  Grote  (v.  271)  on  the  punishment  of  Artajktds.  In 
that  case  the  Greeks,  enraged  at  a  special  wrong  done  by  a  barbarian,  dealt 
with  him  in  barbarian  fashion. 
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harmless  symbol  of  one  of  the  river-gods  of  the  land ;  but   chap.  t. 
a  bull  used  as  an  instrument  of  torture  is  the  symbol^  not 
of  the  stream  of  Hypsas  or  Akragas,  but  of  the  Moloch  or 
Baal  of  the  Canaanite.     Phosnician  models,  Phoenician  ad- 
visers, were  easily  to  be  had  in  the  Sicily  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury before  Christ.     The  Phcenicians  of  Sicily  were  not  far 
off^  and  the  prosperity  of  Akragas  came  largely  of  its  trade 
with  the  Phoenicians  of  Africa.     Later  tyrants  of  Sicily  Bftrbarian 
come  nearer  to  the  nature  of  barbarians ;  they  are  more  in  i»ter 
given  to  the  following  of  barbarian  fashions  than  the*™^"* 
worst  recorded  men  of  the  elder  Greece.     If  Phalaris  did 
burn  men  to  death  in  a  brazen  bull,  he  did  very  little 
more  than  forestall  some  of  the  doings  of  Dionysios  and 
Agathokles. 

The  tyranny  of  Phalaris  lasted  about  sixteen  years  *. 
It  did  not  come  to  an  end  without  warnings.     The  tyrant 
one  day  saw  a  single  hawk  chasing  a  flight  of  doves.     He 
turned  to  his  companions  and  pointed  out  to  them  the 
cowardice  of  the  many  who  allowed  themselves  thus  to  fly 
before  one  whom,  if  they  had  the  heart,  they  might  turn 
round  and  overcome  ^.     The  story  is  told  as  if  the  fall  of  The  fall  of 
Phalaris  in  some  way  followed.     Perhaps  those  who  heard  g  ^^  gg^' 
him  took  the  hint,  and  no  longer  followed  the   pattern 
of  the  doves.     His  power  was  overthrown  by  a  popular 
movement.      Later    legends    brought   in    the   names    of 
various  philosophers,  specially  that  of  Pythagoras,  a  name 
inevitable  in  any  story  of  Sicily  or  Southern  Italy.      But  Tdlema- 
the  more  trustworthy  tradition   gives  the  leader  of  the        ' 

^  The  sixteen  yean  come  from  Jerome's  oorrection  of  Eusebius  (Koncalli, 
i.  334) ;  "  01,  lii.  3.    Phalaris  tyrannidem  exercuit  ann.  xvi." 

'  This  is  from  a  fragment  of  Dioddros,  ix.  28  ;  5  ^akapis  lUilnf  vepiffTtp&r 
wXijOos  h<p'  iv6s  UpaKos  9ioatc6/ifvoy  i(fnj,  dpart,  St  Sii^bpfs,  rocovro  vkrjBos  (np* 
iy6s  BtoMc6fi€yov  tict.  SciXiav  ;  lirc^roi  7c  cl  Tokfirjfftifv  kmarpit^aif  fit^^ws  rov 
^idfieoyros  Av  vcpiyivoivTo.  xai  kx  ro^rov  rov  K6yov  dir40a\€  ri^y  HvyaartUxy^ 
&t  yiypavrcu  Iv  r^  vtpl  diaiox^s  fiaaiXivy. 
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CHAP.  v.  movement  the  name  of  Telemaebos,  and  assigns  to  him 

»^<^°'-  a  pedi^iee  which  went  up,  through  the  mythical  kings  of 

Thebes^  to  Kadmos  himself  ^.     Later  forefathers  were  said 

to  have  been  among  the  first  Bhodian  settlers  at  Gela;  this 

points  to  the  family  as  having  been  among  the  original 

Fore-         settlers  at  Akragas  ^.     The  genealogy  the  other  way  seems 

Thdrdn.      clear  enough;    Telemaebos  was^  through  three  descents^ 

the  forefather  of  Theron^  the  famous  tyrant  of  Akragas 

Death  of    at  a  later  stage  ^.     Phalaris  was  put  to  death  ;  one  legend^ 

whieb  reached  a  Latin  poet  of  the  Augustan  age^  told  how 

be  was  himself  maxle  to  perish  in  his  own  bull.     Others 

spoke  of  that  and  other  tortures  dealt  out  to  his  mother 

and  to  bis  friends^  while^  according  to  a  version  at  which 

we  have  already  glanced^  the  bull  itself  was  hurled  into 

the  sea^.     More  curious  than  all  is  the  tradition  that  a 

law  of    liberated  Akragas    forbad   the   wearing   of  blue 

clothes^  because  that  had  been  the  colour  of  the  dress  worn 

Doubtful    by  the  tyrant's  body-guard  *.     But  it  is  perhaps  rash  to 

Tdlema-      spcak  of  liberated  Akragas.     It  is  by  no  means  clear  what 

choB.  |.jjg  effect  of  the  revolution  was,  whether  it  did  not  simply 

^  T])e  pedigree  of  the  Emmenids  forms  a  main  subject  of  the  secund 
Olympic  ode  of  Pindar,  addressed,  as  well  as  the  one  foUowing  it,  toTh^rdn. 
See  specially  the  scholia  on  ii.  82,  iii.  68. 

'  This  must  be  the  meaning  of  the  fragment  of  Pindar  [84]  addressed  to 
Th6r6n ; 

*Ev  8^  *P^8ov  KorivaaOfv 

MM*  i/popiAaJBivT^s  h^Xdv  irikiv  dfupiyi/iovTCu, 
wXtiffra  /liv  Kfp'  6j$ay6rois  dv^xovT^i, 
tffW€To  8'  dfvdov  irXovrov  vi<f>os. 

'  See  the  pedigree  in  the  scholia  on  Pindar,  01.  ii.  8a,  iii.  68,  and  Siefert, 
Akragas,  64.  One  hardly  sees  the  meaning  of  the  imperfect  passage  in  the 
former  scholion ;  6  ftkv  KX&rios  (fitivtv  kv  ^"ffpff  rg  i^<r^,  6  Si  Trfkifiaxot 
Kar<pK€i  iv  xiipif  ^B^y  <Tv\k4^at  dwafuv  (px^fau,  tls  StxcAioy  teat  Kpartt  rSj¥ 
r6'nwv.  But  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  dark  way  of  saying  that  Tdlemachoe 
took  a  part  in  the  settlement  of  Gela. 

*  See  Appendix  YII. 

'  Plut.  Help.  Ger.  Praec.  28 ;  *KKparfa»rivoi  AiraXXaytyrfs  ^aXdptBos, 
iifnj<l>laavTO  lAijiiva  ipoptiv  Ipdriov  yXaviciv6v  ol  ydp  btnjpirai  rov  Tvp&wov 
yXavKtyois  kxpSnrro  v«pi(&fia<n. 
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give   the  city  a  new    master,  a   master   doubtless   less    obap.  t. 
harsh  than  the   one  who  was  overthrown.     T^lemachos 
is  himself  spoken  of  as  tyrant^  and  even,  though  most 
likely  only  by  the  carelessness  of  a  late  writer^  as  king  ^. 
And  he  is  said  to  have  had  two  successors  in  the  rule  His  mc- 
of  Akragas,  Alkamenes  and  Alkandros.     Of  these  a  good 
character  is  given;   but  we  are  not  told  whether  they 
were   republican  magistrates,  perhaps  with  extraordinary 
powers,  or  whether  they  belonged  to  the  class^  rare  but 
not  unknown,  of  tyrants  who  were  not  oppressors^.     It 
seems  clear  that  within  less  than  seventy  years  after  the  b.c.  544- 
fall  of  Phalaris    there  was    again  a   commonwealth    of^ 
Akragas  to  be  overthrown.     The  next  name  in  Akra- 
gantine    history  to   which  we    can   attach   any   definite 
facts  is  that  of  the  renowned  tyrant  ThSr6n^  the  great- 
grandson  of  Telemachos. 

Setting  aside  the  bull  and  most  other  things  true  and  Local  im- 
false  recorded  of  PhalarLs,  his  story  is  in  itself  of  very  high  ^^  gtory  of 
local  interest.     The  growth  of  a  tyranny  so  soon  after  the  ^^^^1*™- 
foundation  of  a  city  is  in  itself  remarkable;  and  the  tale 
of  the  way  in  which  the  tyrant  rose  to  power,  though 
coming  only  from  a  late  source,  has  every  internal  mark  of 
being  trustworthy.     We   see  Akragas,  when  it  was  still  Early 
only  the  upper  city,  the  akropolis,  the  present  Girgenti,  Akn^. 
just  as   our  early  tales  of   Syracuse  show  us  that  city 
when  it  was  still  shut  up  in  the  Island  of  Ortygia.     The  The  temple 
rise  of  the  tyrant  is  connected  with  the  building  of  the  PoUeul 

*  Sohol.  Piad.  01.  iii.  68 ;  TtjXifMxoi  yAp  rts  Karaktjffas  r^v  ^aXdpidos  rvpav- 
viBa  iy  'AKpdycarri,  t^v  fiaaiXilay  itcHfaaro,  In  Herodotus  or  Aristotle  one 
would  see  some  meaning  in  this  seeming  opposition  between  ficuriktla  and 
rvfoofvis ;  in  a  scholiast  it  is  hardly  safe  to  do  so. 

'  This  comes  from  Hdrakleidds,  37.  He  leaves  out  Tdleniachos,  and  after 
the  fall  of  Phalaris  goes  on  ;  /xc^'  tv  *AXKafji€vrjs  wapiKafit  rd  irpdyftaTa^  koI 
fitrd  Tovroy  ''AKicavZpou  vpo4(Trq,  dvijp  imtue^s.  "  Sie  waren  gewiss  weniger 
Tyrannen  als  Aesymneten  "  says  Siefert.    So  Plass,  Die  Tyrannis,  i.  506. 
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CHAP.  V.  temple  of  Zeus  Polieus  or  Atabyrios.  This,  as  we  have  seen, 
stood  on  the  highest  point  of  the  akropolis,  the  highest 
point  of  the  modem  town,  where  the  present  church  of 
Saint  Gerlandus  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  temple. 
Some  small  traces  of  its  foundations  are  still  to  be  seen, 
but  of  foundations  only.  The  church  is  built  on  the  site 
of  the  temple;  the  temple  is  not,  as  at  Syracuse,  itself 
Temple  of  made  into  the  church.     But,  besides  the  temple  of  Zeus, 

D^mStdr.  AAA 

the  story  speaks  also  of  a  temple  of  Demeter.  The  god- 
desses of  Henna  were  no  doubt  by  this  time  fast  becoming 
the  goddesses  of  all  Sicily.  The  powers  of  the  Sikel  creed, 
adopted  by  the  Hellenic  settlers,  had  put  on  a  thoroughly 
Hellenic  shape,  and  the  Thesmophoria  of  Demeter  were 
kept  at  Akragas  as  well  as  at  Athens.  The  place  chosen 
for  the  solemnity  was  far  beyond  the  walls  of  the  elder 
city;  it  is  barely  within  the  walls  of  the  enlarged  city. 
Chapel  of  The  foundations  and  part  of  the  walls  of  a  small  temple  in 
Blaiae.  antut  near  the  eastern  wall  of  the  city,  close  to  some  of 
the  wildest  rocks  that  overhang  the  valley  of  the  Akragas, 
have  been  wrought  into  a  chapel  of  Saint  Blaise,  who  has 
given  the  stream  its  newer  name.  These  have  been  taken 
to  be  the  remains  of  an  early  temple  of  Demfiter  and  the 
Kore.  Others  have  held  that  so  small  a  house  was  an 
unworthy  offering  to  the  goddesses  from  a  city  which 
boasted  itself  of  being  a  special  seat  of  Persephone. 
They  have  inferred  the  same  connexion  between  river  and 
temple  which  has  come  about  in  later  times.  As  the  church 
of  Saint  Blaise  looks  down  on  the  stream  of  Saint  Blaise,  so 
did  the  temple  of  the  river-god  Akragas  look  down  on  his 
stream  below  ^.  Yet  the  story  points  to  the  temple  of  De- 
meter  as  without  the  city;  so  does  the  like  case  of  the  temple 
of  the  goddesses  of  Syracuse.  A  worship  borrowed  from 
the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  land  and  gradually  worked 

'  See  Schubring,   Akragas,  44;   Cayallari,  Citta  Greche,  95;    Holm, 
i.  302. 
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into  an  Hellenic  shape  would  most  naturally  in  the  first  ohap.  y. 
instance  grow  up  outside  the  walls.  And  the  rule  might 
be  continued  even  in  a  citjr  founded  after  their  worship  was 
fully  established.  I  know  of  no  distinct  evidence  to  prove 
tliat  the  chapel  of  Saint  Blaise  really  is  the  temple  of 
Demeter;  but  the  received  name  does  in  this  case  fit  in 
well  with  the  story.  The  goddesses  of  the  land  are  pro- 
pitiated by  a  small  sanctuary  outside  the  walls^  even  before 
the  great  temple  of  Zeus  is  b^^un  within  them. 

The  casual  mention  of  the  renowned  Th&rdn  of  Akragas, 
though  as  yet  a  little  out  of  place^  suggests  a  tyrant  of 
the  same  name^  but  of  less  renown,  who  must  have  been 
contemporary  with  Fhalaris  himself  ^     We  noticed  someSelinous 
time  back  ^  that  we  get  no  account  of  what  happened  at  death  of 
Selinous  after  the  joint  defeat  of    Pentathlos  and  the  ^*f ***^?"- 

c.  579  B.C. 
Selinuntines  by  the  S^^tans  and  their  Phcenician  allies. 

There  is  a  story  in  a  late  writer  which  seems  to  belong  to 

this  time.     It  is  one  of  the  usual  stories  of  the  rise  of 

tyrants,  stories  which  we  must  always  take  at  what  they 

may  be  worth.     But  in  this  ease  the  tale,  though  it  comes 

to  no  intelligible  end,  seems  to  fit  in  with  the  state  of  things 

after  the  death  of   Pentathlos.     The  Selinuntines  have  Phoenidan 

just  been  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians — so  their  enemies 

are  called  in  the  story — with  great  loss,  and  are  so  hard 

pressed  by  the  enemy  that  they  do  not  dare  to  bury  their 

dead  ^.     In  this  state  of  distress,  Th^dn  son  of  Miltiad^s,  Thdrdn 

a  person  not  otherwise  known,  offers  to  the  Selinuntines,  MiltUdda 

if  they  will  give  him  three  hundred  slaves  who  can  cut  J!^^^^® 

^  I  do  not  aee  why  Plats  (ii.  201)  removes  this  story  to  the  time  of 
Hennokratte. 

'  See  vol.  i.  pp.  444,  591,  and  Appendix  VIII. 

'  Polyainos,  i.  a8;  ZScAiyotWtoi  Ka/>x78oWovy  wofiara^dfttpot  woWSav  v«<r6v- 
TW  drdc^cify  KUfUvcay,  icat   rwv  iroAcfuon^   kvuctt/ih^tav  BAiffCU   rohs  P€iepoht 

wp&TTtsy. 

VOL.  II.  G 
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CHAP.  T.  wood,  to  go  with  them  and  bum  the  bodies  and  pile  ap 
their  monument  ^.  If  the  enemy  should  g^t  the  better  of 
them^  they  will  at  the  outside  lose  one  citizen  and  three 
hundred  slaves.  The  people  agree.  Therdn  is  bidden  to 
choose  for  himself  among  the  slaves.  He  picks  out  the 
strongest^  and  they  go  forth  with  axes  and  reaping-hooks 
to  cut  wood  for  the  burning  of  so  many  dead  bodies.  Once 
out  of  the  city,  Therdn  persuades  the  slaves  to  set  upon 
their  masters ;  he  comes  in  at  evening ;  the  guards^  knowing 
him  and  his  party^  let  them  in  without  difficulty.  They 
first  kill  the  guards^  and  then  the  more  part  of  the  citizens 
in  their  sleep^  and  Theron  becomes  tyrant  of  Selinous  ^. 

Stories  of        All  these  stories  of  the  rise  of  tyrants  are  suspicious. 

tyrants.  There  are  so  many'  of  them ;  they  all  practise  tricks, 
differing  in  detail^  but  essentially  of  the  same  kind. 
And^  as  we  have  seen^  nothing  is  easier  than  to  put  the 
name  of  one  city  and  one  tyrant  for  another.  In  this 
particular  story  we  are  not  told  what  became  of  the  Seli- 
nuntine  dead^  still  less  what  was  the  end  of  the  war. 

Mention  of  We  cannot  be  certain  whether  the  warfare  meant  was 

"^*^*    really  a  warfare  with  Carthage,  or  whether   the  name 

of  Carthage  may  not  be  vaguely  used  for  Phoenicians  of 

Motya  or  Panormos  before  these  cities  became  subject  to 

their  African  sister.    According  to  the  most  likely  date  for 

B.C.  540.  the  establishment  of  Carthaginian  power  in  Sicily  ^,  a  Punic 
war  immediately  following  the  enterprise  of  Pentathlos 
would  have  been  waged  against  independent  Phoenicians. 
But  a  late  collector  of  stories  was  likely  enough  to  bring 
in  the  Carthaginian  name  too  soon.  On  the  whole^  we 
are  tempted  to  think,  though  without  at  all  confidently 

^  It  is  only  in  the  heading  that  he  is  called  O^/m^v  MjtkrtAZw,  to  dis- 
tinguiah  him  from  the  famous  Th6r6n  of  Akragas,  of  whom  a  stoiy  is  told 
just  before.  He  promises  rd  c&itara  ttavtrtu  K(d  wo\v6y9pioy  aitrw  ky€tpaif 
doubtless  a  barrow  or  tump. 

'  itarikafi€  r^  w6Xi¥  ttai  rvfiawos  kfivtro  XtXivovyrioiif, 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  297. 
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affirming,  that  the  joint  defeat  of  Pentathlos  and  the  Seli-   ohaf.  v. 
nnntines  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  tyranny 
at  Selinous,  a  tyranny  which  must  have  gone  on  alongside 
of  that  of  Phalaris. 

In  any  case  our  next  mention  of  Selinoos^  towards  the 
end  of  the  same  century^  sets  that  city  before  us  as  again 
under  the  rule  of  a  tyrant.     But  this  glimpse  of  Seli- 
nuntine  tyranny  meets  us  quite  casually  in  a  story  of  far 
more  importance  than   any  that  touches   Selinous  only. 
It  comes  as  part  of  a  story  of  a  new  attempt  at  Greek 
colonization  on  Sicilian  grotmd^  the  last  attempt  in  Sicily 
at  colonization  strictly  so  called  on  the  part  of  any  city  of 
old  Greece.     In  the  later  years  of  the  sixth  century  before  Stoiy  of 
Christ  the  tale  of  Pentathlos  of  Knidos  seems  to  come  over  c.  510  b.c 
again  in  the  tale  of  Dorieus  of  Sparta.     And  the  tale  of 
Dorieus  does  not  stand  isolated  like  the  tale  of  Pentathlos. 
It  is  directly  connected^  both  in  the  way  of  analogy  and 
in  that  of  cause  and  efEect^  with  later  events  both  in  Sicily 
and  beyond  the  boimds  of   Sicily.     The  strife  between  Its  rela- 
Greek  and  Phoenician  which  is  now  waged  is  the  imme-  g^^t  Car- 
diate  forerunner  of  the  ereat  strife  between  Greek  and*^^*^^'"* 

^  wan. 

Phoenician^  between  Greek  and  barbarian  all  over  the 
worlds  which  begins  to  form  the  main  subject  of  European 
history  only  a  few  years  later.  It  is  in  fact  the  first  stage 
of  that  long  warfare  which  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  their 
helpers  from  old  Greece  waged  as  the  share  of  SicQy  in 
the  Eternal  Question  for  ever  debated  between  Europe  and 
her  barbarian  enemies.  It  is  moreover  the  first  piece  of  Narratiye 
Sicilian  history  for  which  we  have,  not  indeed  a  con-  dotua. 
temporary  narrative,  but  an  intelligible  and  trustworthy 
narrative  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  great  masters  of 
history.  It  comes  too  from  one  who  looked  at  the  strife 
between  Greek  and  barbarian  with  an  eye  that  was  keen 
indeed.  Instead  of  scraps  and  doubtful  tales  patched  up 
from  a  hundred  careless  compilers,  we  are  now  admitted 

6  % 
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CHAP.  V.   to  follow  a  striking  event  in   Sicilian  story  under  the 

guidance  of  Herodotus  himself. 

Relation  of     In  this  tale  of  the  last  attempt  at  fresh  Greek  settle- 

DdrieuB  to  nient  in  Sicily,  of  the  beginning  of  abiding  strife  with  the 

Pe*nt^^       barbarian    in    Sicily,  we    see    the    story   of    Pentathlos 

athlos.        repeated.     We  again  see  a  Herakleid  coming  to  found 

a  settlement  in  that  comer  of  Sicily  which  was  held  to 

be  the  special  inheritance  of  the  sons  of  Herakles,  but 

which  had  now  become  the  special  preserve  of  barbarians. 

And  this  time  the  leading  motive  of  winning  back  the 

lands  of  Herakles,  of  founding  a  new  HSrakleia,  is  put 

forth  far  more  prominently  than  it  was  in  the  former  case. 

It  is  now  put  forth  by  a  Herakleid  of  far  loftier  position 

than  the  Knidian  Pentathlos.     The  son  of  HSrakles  who 

now  steps  forward  is  a  Spartan  of  kingly  birth,  who  seems 

abnost  to  forestall  the  series  of  princes  from  Sparta  and 

elsewhere  who,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  came  to 

seek  their  fortunes  in  Sicily  and  Italy.     But  they,  from 

Archidamos  onwards,  came  avowedly  to  defend  the  Greeks 

against  the  attacks  of  barbarians  who  were  too  strong  for 

them.     As  yet  such  help  to  imperilled  countrymen  is  not 

called  for.     It  is  still  deemed  possible  to  found  new  Greek 

cities  on  the  Sicilian  coast  at  the  cost  of  barbarian  owners  ^. 

Marriages       The   leader   of   the   enterprise   to   the  story  of  which 

King  An-  we  have  now  come  is  Dorieus,  the  son  of  that   King 

azandridai.  Anaxandridas    of    Sparta    the    story    of    whose    double 

marriage  is   one  of    the   most    familar    in   Herodotus^. 

Kleomente  BLleomenes,  the  eldest  bom  of  Anaxandridas,  but  the  son 

lying  of 

Sparta.       of  his  second  wife,  succeeds  his  father  in  the  kingship  of 

491.^^^    Sparta,  while  the  sons  of  the  first  wife,  born  after  him, 

Ddrieus,  Kleombrotos,  and  the  more  renowned  Leonidas, 

were  left  in  a  private  station.  Ddrieus,  high  in  the  esteem  of 

all  men  at  Sparta,  and  believing  himself  to  be  far  fitter  for 

^  On  the  aoconnt  in  JuBtin,  xix.  i .  9,  see  Appendix  VUI. 
•  V.  39  et  Beqq. 
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tlie  kingly  office  tlian  the  frantic  Kleomen^^  had  cherished  €bap.  v. 
hopes  that  he  would  have  been  acknowledged — in  the  strict 
hereditary  saccession  of  Sparta  we  cannot  say  chosen — 
rather  than  his  elder  brother  ^.     The  question  of  legitimacy 
on  the  part  of  KleomenSs  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
raised;  the  eldest  by  birth  succeeded  according  to  Spartan 
law  K     D6rieus,  grievously  disappointed^  imwilling  to  live  Dinfttis- 
in  a  city  where  Eleomenes  was  king  ^,  determined  to  seek  Ddriras^ 
a  home  elsewhere.    He  gathered  a  company  of  Spartans^ 
and  set  forth  to  plant  a  colony.     But  he  went  through  He  neg- 
none  of  the  accustomed  rites  prescribed  by  Greek  usage  ^^,^^4^^ 
for  the  planting  of  colonies.     Spartan  as  he  was^  he  did  oi^^o* 
not  even  go  to  ask  the  will  of  ApoUdn  at  Delphoi  ^  as  to 
the  land  which  he  should  choose  for  his  settlement.     His  His  aettle- 
fiist  scheme  was  a  settlement  in  Libya;  thither  he  was^^L^^ 
guided  by  men  from  the  Spartan  colony  of  Thdra^  metro-  ^*  5^3  b-c. 
polis  of  greater  Kyrene.     They  led  him  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Kinyps  *,  at  a  point  between  the  two  Syrtes,  a 
little  to  the  east  of  the  greater  Leptis.     The  site,  one  of 
remarkable  beauty  and  richness^  was  occupied  at  the  cost  of 
the  Libyan  possessors.   It  was  held  for  three  years ;  in  the  He  iB 
third  year  the  native  tribes  and  their  Phoenician  neighbours  by  Cartha- 
or  masters   joined  to  drive  out  the  intruders.      Ddrieus^^*^ 
had  now  his  first  experience  of  the  enmity  of  Carthage  Lilians, 
towards  Hellas.     He  went  back  to  PeloponnSsos — it  is  not 

*  Herod.  ▼.  4a ;  6  Aupitbs  ^v  ray  i^Xlirwr  wAyruv  9p&rof  cS  re  Mffraro 
Mar*  Av9fiaya$hfir  aur^  ffx^^Mf  ri^r  fiaffiXrjtfpt. 

'  lb. ;  ol  Aa«<8cufi4$viOi  "Xfitijiuvot  rif  vh^u^^  kcrfyso^no  fiafft\4a  riiv  wptff" 
fiirarw  EXtofUrta,  PauBaaias  (iii.  5. 10)  looks  more  deeply  into  the  Spartan 
miod ;  rdr  /cir  dffdwnrro  4beovT*t,  E\§ofJi4vu  d^  Ikidafftw  l«  rw  y6/jM»  wp§<r- 
fiua  rifw  dpx^ii^* 

'  lb.;  ^iv6v  Tc  wot€vtA*vos  mi  oOk  d^iwK  &vd  KXtofUvtot  fieuriKt^irSai, 
Cf.  ihe.  somewhat  limilar  case  of  Ddmaratoi,  vi,  67.  So  Pauaaniai,  iii  4. 1 ; 
oO  ydp  1jv€lxfT0  (nnuto6^y  KXco/i^ci  fUvo/y  Iv  AaKt9alfto¥t. 

*  lb. ;  oirrc  rf  kr  AcX^oori  ypfltfrripi^  XFt^^t*^^  ^'  Ij/yrtpa  'fiv  mhw 
tp  o6rc  woafC€a  o^d^v  r&y  vo/u{ofAhfy. 

^  lb. ;  dwtic6fuvos  h  Kiwwa,  6Uta€  X'^P^  koKXi^tw  twv  Ai^iW  vapd 
mraiUv, 
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oHAP.'y.  said  that  he  went  back  to  Sparta — and  there  fell  in  with 

an  adviser  who  suggested  an  undertaking  in  quite  another 

region,  but  one  where  it  was  the  fate  of  Dorieus  to  fall  in 

with  the  same  enemies. 

Pro-  Collections  of  alleged  prophecies  attributed  to  seers  of 

mythical  date  are  a  marked  feature  in  this  age  of  Greek 

history^.    In    the    present    story   we    come    across    the 

prophecies  of   Laios  of  Thebes,  the  king  who  perished 

by  the  hand  of  his  son.     Out  of  these  prophecies  a  certain 

Antichares  of  Ele6n  in  Boiotia  culled  passages   on  the 

strength  of  which  he  exhorted  D6rieus^  eager  as  he  doubt- 

less  was  for  a  second  enterprise^  to  try  his  luck  in  Sicily. 

Ddrieus      He  was  to  try  it  in  that  special  region  of  Sicily  in  which 

found         Pentathlos  had  tried  and  had  failed.     He  was  to  found 

in  SicilyT  *  Sikdiot  H^rakleia.     He  was  to  found  it  in  that  comer 

of  the  island  which  was  the  natural  heritage  of  his  house. 

Pentathlos  had  tried  his  luck  at  Lilybaion;  Ddrieus  was 

to  make  his  attempt  yet  nearer  to  the  rightful  home  of 

Eryxtobe  a  Herakleid.     Eryx^  the  special  scene  of  the  exploits  of 

^  "^  '      the  wandering  hero,  had  been  chosen  by  him  as  his  own 

possession,  and  a  right  to  it  which  could  not  be  gainsayed 

had  passed  on  from  him  to  his  children.     There  Ddrieus  is 

to  found  a  colony  which  shall  bear  the  name  of  H6rakleia 

after  his  deified  forefather  ^. 

Bearing  of      When  we  read  this  oracle  said  to  have  been  addressed 

on  the        to  Ddrieus^  we  regret  that  we  hear  nothing  of  any  oracles 

nlSkifiB-   ^^^^  °^*y  ^v®  ^^  addressed  to  Pentathlos  when  he 

^  We  meet  them  constantly  throaghont  HerodotuB  (cf.  Aristoph.  Knights, 
p<uaim).  Take  for  example  the  story  of  Onomakritos,  who  was  banished 
by  the  Peisistratida  for  interpolating  the  prophecies  of  Monsaios ;  Herod, 
▼ii.  6. 

'  Herod,  v.  43  ;  'Arrix^r,  <b^/>  'EXc^ior,  vwtfiovKtwrt  Ik  rw  Aafov 
Xm^H&v,  'UpatcKrfiqv  rifif  iv  SurcX/p  iCTi(€iv,  ipds  lifif  *KpVKOt  X^^  mtfay 
cfycu  'HpatckffiUonf,  airrov  *Up(uc\i<n  KTrfvafUyw,  The  words  of  Panaanias, 
iii.  16.  4,  are  a  good  oommentary;  kffrAkifffay  6^  r^y  'Epvjr&T^  X^P<^  ^^t^' 
(otrrts  Tw  iarfTfivw  r&y  'Ufrntkiovs  crym  ical  oh  fiapfidfwy  rw  ix^vrw.  He 
goes  on  with  the  stozy  of  Hdraklds  at  Eryx. 
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WB8  about  to  undertake  the  same  enterprise.    That  is^  we  ohap.  v. 
wish  to  know  the  stages  by  which  the  legend   of  the 
exploit  of  H^rakl^  at  Eryx  had  grown  up.    Was  it  in 
I  being  before  Pentathlos  ?    Was  it  devised  in  the  interest 

I  of  Pentathlos?    Was   Pentathlos  as  distinctly  sent  by 

■ 

\  Apolldn  as  Ddrieus  was^  and  was  Ddrieus  sent  to  retrieve 

the  failure   of   Pentathlos?    Or  was   the  enterprise  of*'*^®'****^ 

'  Doneus  simply  suggested^  as  an  enterprise^  by  that  of  ofPent- 

Pentathloe^  but   honoured   by  a   divine   sanction  which  ^    ^' 
that  of  Pentathlos  had  not  received?    In  this  last  case 
one  would  be  tempted  to  think  that  the  whole  legend  of 
Herakl^  at  Eryx  may  have  grown  up  at  this  time^  so 

I  conveniently  for  the  purj)oses  of  Ddrieus.    At  all  events  The  lease 

the  singular  point  of  law  which  made  the  possessors  of 
Eryx  tenants-at-will  of  H^rakl^s  and  his  heirs,  bound  to 
withdraw  whenever  a  Hdrakleid  should   come  to   claim 

,  his  heritage^  is  likely  to  have  now  been  heard  of  for  the 

first  time  ^. 

However  this  may  be^  Ddrieus^  in  setting  out  on  his  DdrieuB 
second  enterprise,  did  not  forget  to  b^^  his  work  with  the  oraole. 
every  becoming  formality.  He  made  his  way  to  Delphoi, 
and  asked  the  mind  of  Apolldn.  Would  he  win  the  land 
against  which  he  was  going?  The  priestess^  to  judge 
from  a  very  short  report  of  her  answer^  bade  him  go  and 
prosper;  Apoll6n  would  deliver  the  heritage  of  HSrakles 
into  the  hand  of  his  descendant.  But  we  may  suspect 
that^  if  we  had  the  answer  of  the  god  at  greater  lengthy 
we  should  find  it  so  worded  that  the  prophetic  credit  of  the 
oracle  should  not  be  lessened  by  what  actually  followed  ^. 

^  See  Yol.  i.  pp.  309-aTi. 

•  Herodoins  (v.  43)  says  only ;  Is  AcX^o^s  cltx^o  xfl^^V^^^  ^9  XP*?" 
ffTffpi^,  «(  atpiu  Iv*  ijftf  ffrikXerai  x^fnpr  ^  8i  UvOiri  ol  Xf4  olffffitiv.  This 
cumot  be  the  answer  in  full ;  ApoUdn  must  have  kept  some  loq>hole  for 
himself.  Ck>nld  the  oracle  have  been  so  worded  as  to  be  fdlfilled  either  by 
Ddriens'  aUeged  exploits  at  Sybaris  or  by  the  foundation  of  another 
Hdrakleia  by  his  follower  Euryledn  ? 
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CHAP.  V.       As  founder  of  an  intended  Laeedsemonian  colony,  Dori- 

f  ^'^d       f  ®^  ^^^  ^^  ^^"^  other  leading  Spartans  as  joint-founders. 

Hdrakleia.  We  know  the  names  of  Thessalos,  Paraibat^s,  Keledn,  and 

Euryle&n^.     And  he  had  a  comrade,  not  of  Spartan  or 

LacedsBmonian  birth,  whose  story  awakens  a  keener  in- 

PhilippoB    terest  than  those  of  his  Spartan  colleagues.     Philippos  of 

Krot6n,  city  of  wrestlers  and  physicians,  was  a  wealthy 

Hisrela-     man  and   an  Olympic  victor.      Renowned  through   the 

Tdlysof     Hellenic  world  as  the   model  of  manly  beauty,  he  had 

SybarU.      ^^^^  promised  the  daughter  of  that  mysterious  Telys  of 

Sybaris  who  appears  in  different  versions  as  demagogue, 

His  banish- iyrant,  and  king*.     This  connexion  with  the  rival  city 

gave  offence  to  his  own  citizens,  and  led  to  his  flight  or 

banishment  from  Krot6n.     He  seemingly  went  to  Sybaris 

to  claim  his  bride.     But  the  banished  man  was  no  longer 

welcome  to  the  ruler,  and  Philippos  found  another  place  of 

He  shares  exile  in  distant  KyrenS  ^.     Once  in  Libya,  he  threw  in  his 

Libyan       ^^^  with  the  settlers  by  the  Kinyps,  and  he  now  joined  in 

setti^ment  ^j^^  Sicilian  expedition  of  Dorieus.     Even  in  banishment, 

Philippos  must  have  kept  no  small  wealth ;  he  sailed  in  a 

trireme  of  his  own,  manned  by  a  crew  kept  at  his  own 

cost  ^.     The  fleet  of  Dorieus  set  forth.     The  usual  course 


*  Herod,  v.  43.  The  name  Thessalos  is  one  of  that  dass,  common  in 
Greece,  of  which  our  own  Northman  or  Norman  is  a  rare  example  in  Eng- 
land. But  what  is  to  be  made  of  the  mutilated  passage  in  Pausanias, 
ill.  16.  4?  It  stands  thus  in  the  new  text;  16vti  tk  &f  M  rds  v^Kas  [at 
SpMrta]  drd  rod  JUrSryot  X€i\wy6s  iffriv  i^p^w  rev  ffwpov  rofu(o/iivov,  ital 
'KOrptaiwv  .  .  p^  rSnf  dfwv  Awpi€i  r^  *Aya^aafZpihov  aroKivrcav  is  Xc«cAiay. 
This  has  been  commonly  understood  of  a  Spartan  Athdnaios,  fellow  to 
Thessalos.  It  is  a  little  hard  to  £uicy  the  Athenians  building  a  ^pfov  at 
Sparta  to  some  Athenian  comrade  of  D6riens  whose  name  is  imperfect ;  but 
the  words  look  like  it. 

'  On  TMys  see  Appendix  I.  Just  now  Herodotus  (t.  47)  is  quite 
neutral ;  ^^inror  .  . .  dp/io^A/Afvos  TifKvos  rod  Xvfiapirtw  ^vyoW/Nx,  i<pvy€ 
l«  Kp^TOJVin, 

'  lb. ;  ijftvoBtls  rod  ydficv,  atx^ro  wKiov  h  Kvp^tnpf, 

*  lb. ;  l«  Twirtjs  6pfjLtitfi€vos  avviav€To  oUrjt^  re  rpvfip^X  leajL  oUnjtp  iofZpSfv 
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of  navigation  led  him  by  the  shores  of  the  Greater  Greece,   chap.  v. 
into  the  neighbonrhood  of  both  the  cities  from  which 
Philippos  had  been  turned  away.     He  came  at  the  moment  Alleged 
when  Krotdn  and  Sybaris  were  standing  face  to  face  in  Ddrieiuin 
their  last  deadly  straggle.     The  coimtrymen  of  Philippos  |y^[J[ri^|^d 
were  marching  to   that  great  battle  by  the  stream  of  Krotdn. 
Krathis  which  was  followed  by  the  sweeping  from  the 
earth  of  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  of  Hellenic  cities  ^.   Did 
Ddrieos,  coming  at  such  a  moment,  having  in  his  company 
a  man  who  had  his  grudge  alike  against  the  men  of  Krotdn 
and  the  men  of  Sybaris,  but  himself  charged  with  a  divine 
commission  for  warfare  of  quite  another  kind,  turn  aside 
to  be  the  helper  of  either  city,  or  did  he  forbear  ? 

The  answers  which  seventy  years  later  were  given  to  Different 

•  1  1  1  «»        •  1   BtatementB 

these  questions  on  the  spots  most  nearly  concerned  furnish  at  Sybaris 
a  strange  example  of  the  way  in  which  utterly  contra-  ^^^^ 
dictory  stories  may  be  fervently  believed  on  opposite  sides, 
if  only  a  point  of  local  honour  is  touched.     To  the  vanished  Sybarite 
Sybarites,  keeping  on  a  feeble  being  in  a  few  comers  of 
their  old  territory*,  it  was  some  slight  comfort  to  believe  that 
it  wafi  not  wholly  beneath  the  arms  of  their  hated  neigh- 
bours that  they  had  fallen.     It  was  a  less  shameful  fate  to 
be  overthrown  by  a  prince  of  Sparta,  a  son  of  Herakl^. 
The  version  believed  among  the  scattered  Sybarites,  and  Shwe  of 
doubtless  handed  on  to  the  settlers  at  Thourioi,  told  how  ^^  over- 
Ddrieus  and  his  followers  fought  on  the  side  of  the  men  of  ?^^g^ 
Kroton,  and  made  their  way  along  with  them  into  conquered 

^  On  the  faU  of  Sybaris  see  Diod.  zii.  9,  10;  Strabo,  vi.  i.  13,  14; 
Grote,  iy.  553  et  seqq.  I  am  not  oonoerned  with  the  details;  bat  the 
stories  about  Mxldn  and  the  Pythagoreans  hftve  a  mythical  sound.  The 
tale  which  AtbSnaios  (xii.  ai)  quotes  from  H6rakleidds  of  Pontos,  about 
the  oTfirthrow  of  the  tyranny  of  Tdlys,  hardly  agrees  with  the  stories  either 
in  Herodotus  or  in  Dioddros.  There  was  a  frightful  slaughter  of  his 
foUowers,  accompanied  by  many  signs  from  the  gods. 

'  They  were  then,  aooording  to  Herodotus  (vi.  ai),  living  at  Laos  and 
Siddris,  seemingly  in  the  old  Sybarite  territory.  Their  fate  somewhat  later 
is  told  by  Diod6ro8y  zii  10. 
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CHAP.  V.    Sybaris  ^.     At  Kroton  ifc  was  no  less  a  point  of  honour  to 
believe  that  so  great  a  victory  was  won  wholly  by  Kroto- 
Hispre-     niat  valour.     The  presence  of  D6rieus  was  denied;    the 
denied  at    ^^  which  asserted  it  was  confuted  by  convincing  argu- 
Krotdn.      ments.     No  stranger  had  any  share  in  the  work  save  only 
prophet      KaUias  the  prophet.     He  indeed,  an  Eleian  of  the  divine 
Kalhas.      gtock  of  lamos  ^,  had  once  attached  himself  to  the  cause  of 
the  tyrant  Telys.    But  when  his  skill  told  him  that  the 
good  will  of  the  gods  had  passed  away  from  Sybaris  and 
her  lord^  he  had  betaken  himself  to  the  help  of  happier 
Kroton  3.     Besides  KaUias,  no  man  of  any  city  but  their 
ArgnmentB  own  had  stood  in  their  ranks  by  Krathis  ^.     Sybaris^  to 
iddes.         ^  BMrBy  or  Thourioi  speaking  in  her  name^  had  her  argu- 
ments also^  and  one  which  was  either  conclusive  beyond 
answer  or  else  the  most  daring  of  falsehoods.     By  the  dry 
bed  where  Krathis  had  flowed  on  the  day  of  battle — vic- 
torious Krot&n  in  after  days  turned  his  waters  so  as  to  run 
over  the  site  of  Sybaris — there  stood  a  temple  of  Athene 
which  Ddrieus  had  reared  to  the  goddess  in  memory  of  his 
share  in  the  battle  and  the  victorious  entry  *,     We  are  not 

*  Hepod.  V.  44 ;  <rvoT/>arci;c(rAu  re  M  Xvfiaptv  Awpiia  ttai  aw€k€iy  r^ 

'  It  is  almost  needless  to  refer  to  the  sixth  Olympian  ode  of  Pindar,  and 
to  the  train  of  adventnres  (120) 

If  oZ  vokvicktiTW  Koff  "ISXKtwas  yivos  lafudav. 
Truly  KaB*''EXXavas  ;  the  ode  witnesses  to  lamids  at  Syracuse,  and  here  we 
have  them  in  Ells.     Kallias  may  well  have  been,  like  Amphiaraos, 

dfk^Artpov  ftiyris  r*  &ya$6s  icai  9oupl  fA&p¥aa$ou. 
If  so,  as  an  lamid,  he  would  have  been  thoroughly  in  place  as  a  comrade  of 
the  Hdrakleid. 

'  Herod,  n.  s. ;  vapd,  T^Xvos  rod  ^vfiaptricav  rvpiyyov  diroSpdrra  AwticMtu 
nap^  <r<f>4aSf  lirci  re  ol  rd  Ipd,  oi  itpo4x»>pt*  XPV^'''^  OvofUvqt  M  KpOTorya,  See 
Appendix  L 

*  lb. ;  KpoTwvifiTm  obtUva  ctpliri  ^offl  ^ttvoy  rrpoatitiKafiiaBai  rov  irp6t 
'Xvfiapiras  voXi/tov,  cl  fjt^  KaXXlrjv  rSav  *lafuiioj¥  /tdirriv  'KKttow  /Mvvoy. 
KaXXirjs  rwy  lafuBiary  is  the  same  idiom  as  "Lorenzo  de'"«dei — 
"Medici." 

*  On  the  $rjp6s  KpS0is  see  the  note  of  Grote,  It.  555.  This  agrees  with 
the  statement  of  Strabo  (vi.  I.  13,  where  there  is  much  about  the  river 
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told  the  Kiotoniat  answer  to  this  appeal  to  an  existing  chap.  t. 
monument.  When  Krotdn  argxied  that  Ddrieus  could  not 
haye  helped  her^  because  she  honoured  Eallias  and  his  de- 
scendants and  paid  no  honours  to  Dorieus  ^^  the  Sybarite 
rejoinder  would  not  have  been  hard.  To  a  distant  and  un- 
concerned critic  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  Krotoniats 
should,  from  whatever  motive^  have  denied  a  true  story 
than  that  the  Sybarites  should  have  invented  a  tale  which 
had  no  grounds  of  fact  at  all.  The  religious  mind  of  Sy-  Caiue  of 
baris  held  it  for  the  strongest  proof  of  all  that  Ddrieus  of  Ddrieus. 
failed  in  his  Sicilian  enterprise.  He^  a  son  of  Heraklte^ 
sent  by  Apollon  to  win  back  the  heritage  of  H^raklSs^ 
could  never  have  &iled  in  so  holy  a  work,  unless  he  had 
brought  down  divine  vengeance  on  him  by  some  sin  against 
the  gods  and  their  oracles.  And  Ddrieus  had  so  sinned ;  Analogy  of 
he  had  sinned  as  the  men  of  the  Fourtii  Crusade  sinned  orasadeT 
when  they  turned  away  to  attack  Zara  and  Constantinople. 
He  turned  away  from  the  errand  on  which  the  gods  had 
sent  him,  to  fight  against  a  Greek  city  which  had  done 
him  no  wrong  '.  Nor  was  Nemesis  weaker  then  than  she 
was  seventeen  centuries  later ;  Dorieus,  traitor  to  his  faith, 
founded  no  Herakleia  on  Eryx  or  at  its  foot.  Baldwin, 
traitor  to  his  &ith,  never  saw  Antioch  or  Jerusalem. 
And,  if  he  did  reign  in  Constantinople,  small  joy  had 
he  and  his  successors  of  the  phantom  empire  which  they 
set  up. 

Whatever  they  did  in   Italy,  Ddrieus,  Philippos,  and  Ddriene 

sails  to 

their  comrades,  sailed  on  to  do  the  work  for  which  they  western 

Sicily. 

Elratliis)  as  to  the  turning  of  tlie  stream,  which  Dioddros  (zii.  lo)  does 
not  mention,  but  which  Herodotas  here  supplies. 

^  The  words  (Herod,  v.  45)  are  emphatic ;  /rflurot  cl  <rvy€W€k&0er6  yt  rov 
XyfiofnTuccv  woXifwv  A«pi€J^,  So^koi  Sof  ol  wKKawXjiuna  4  KaXAi|y. 

*  lb. ;  o^ov  Aupi4ot  rbv  B6iwrw  /jtofrraptov  fUyiaroy  woiwyrai  ^c  wapd 
rd  /tM/uuTWfUra  vo^ccur  ^ttpBapuj.  cl  fap  81)  fx^  wap4'Wf9j^€  firjikv,  kv^  f  dk 
,  k<rr6Kff  lvo(cc,  c2Xc  Ay  rifif  *EpvKiinjy  X^Pl^  *^  lAotv  Koriifxi,  oiH)*  h»  airrdt 
Tc  KuL  ^  ffrpari^  Stc^d^. 
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CHAP.  V.  were  sent  to  Sicily,  to  win  for  the  Herakleid  and  his  com- 
panions the  special  domain  of  Herakles.  That  means  that 
they  went  to  win  for  Hellas  that  comer  of  Sicily  from 
which  the  life  of  Hellas  had  thus  far  been  altogether  shut 
sute  of  out.  The  western  side  of  the  island,  the  western  part  of 
Sicily.  ^^  northern  side,  was  still  as  thoroughly  barbarian  as 
when  Pentathlos,  with  the  men  of  Rhodes  and  Knidos, 
had  striven  in  vain  to  found  a  Hellenic  settlement  in  that 
stubborn  stronghold  of  Canaan  ^.  The  attempt  of  Ddrieus 
was  not  made  in  exactly  the  same  quarter  as  that  of  Pent- 
athlos.  The  Knidian  Herakleid  had  tried  to  settle  on 
ground  which  was  actually  in  Phoenician  occupation,  on 
Lilybaion,  over  against  the  island  stronghold  of  Motya. 
The  object  of  the  Spartan  was  Eryx  itself,  the  site  of  his 
forefather's  great  exploit.  And  the  enterprise  of  Ddrieus, 
bringing  us  yet  nearer  than  that  of  Pentathlos  to  the  holy 
hill  and  to  the  land  and  water  at  its  foot,  makes  us  long 
Position     the  more  keenly  for  some  knowledge  of  the  exact  state  of 

of  EIryx. 

Eryx  and  of  the  parts  of  Sicily  thereabouts  at  the  time  of 
Ddrieus'  coming.  But  we  are  simply  told  that  he  was  with- 
stood by  the  same  enemies  who  had  withstood  Pentathlos, 
the  Phcenicians  and  the  men  of  Segesta^.  The  men  of 
Action  of    Segesta  were  the  enemies  of  Pentathlos,  not  only  because 

Segesta.  ,   . 

he  was  striving  to  plant  a  Greek  colony  on  Lilybaion,  but 

because  he  had  taken  part  with  their  enemies  of  Selinous 

in  warfare  against  themselves.    Otherwise  the  enterprise  of 

Dorieus  touched  Segesta  more  nearly  than  the  enterprise 

Relation  of  of  Pentathlos.     A  Greek  colony  on  Lilybaion  would  have 

mian towns  threatened  Elymian  as  well  as  Phoenician  interests ;  but  the 

*?9*^       colony  of  D6rieus  was  to  be  actually  planted  on  Elymian 

ground.     We  cannot  say  whether  Eryx  was  at  this  time  a 

direct  possession  of  Segesta  or  a  separate  Elymian  com- 

'  See  Tol.  i.  pp.  443,  588. 

*  Herod,  v.  46 ;  ivtl  re  AvUeovro  vovr2  ffr6K^  h  r^  Si/rcX/i/r,  dHOea^w 
t*&XV  ^(Tffw$hrrts  inr6  re  ^otviitwy  leal  "EycotoW. 
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monwealth.    We  see  that  the  relations  of  Segesta  towards  ohap.  v. 
Carthage  and  her  Sicilian  dependencies — we  may  so  speak 
of  them  now  with  all  certainty — were  still,  as  in   the 
days  of  Pentathlos,  friendly.    As  to  any  Carthaginian 
supremacy  over  the  Elymian  towns  in  general^  as  to  any 
special  Phoenician  influence  in  £ryx  as  distinguished  from 
SegestA,  we  can  as  yet  say  nothing.    The  interests  of  all,  PhoBni- 
Phcenician  and  Elymian,   were  alike  threatened  hy  the  EiymianB 
schemes  of  D6rieus.   Whatever  were  the  actual  relations  at  S^t^mej 
that  moment  between  Eryx  and  Carthage,  the  head  ot^jJ>M,euu, 
Phcenician  cities  could  no  more  allow  a   Oreek  city  at 
Eryx  than  at  Lilyhaion.      The  Phoenicians,  whether  of 
Sicily  or  of  Africa,  could  afford  to  leave  the  Elymian 
occupants  of  Eryx  and  Segesta  to  themselves,  even  though 
they  lay  between  the  two  Phoenician  strongholds  of  Motya 
and  Panormos.     Such  neighbours  in  no  way  threatened 
the  supremacy  of  Carthage  or  the  well-being  of  her  de- 
pendencies.    A  Greek  settlement  in  any  part  of  the  bar- 
barian comer  would  be  quite  another  matter.    An  Hellenic 
Eryx  must  have  passed  its  whole  life  at  daggers  drawn 
with  the  Phoenician  towns  on  each  side  of  it.     Whether 
the  men  of  Eryx  and  Segesta  were  to  Carthage  simply 
neighbours  or  allies  or  dependents,  nay  had  they  even  been 
at  that  moment  enemies,  Carthage  could  not  allow  any 
settlement  of  Oreeks  to  be  made  at  their  expense. 

We  are  told  nothing  as  to  the  exact  site  of  the  settle-  Site  of  the 
ment  which   D6rieus  now  proposed  to  plant.    Elymian  settlexaent. 
Eiyx  was  the  city  on  the  mountain  top,  with  the  great 
temple,  by  this  time  doubtless  of  Phoenician  Ashtoreth, 
crowning    all.     We  are   not  directly  told  whether  theBrepAna 
westernmost  of  the  two  sickles,  the  peninsula  of  Drepana,  s^yx.  ^ 
had  yet  become  the  haven  of  the  hill  city  ^.    What  an  Ely- 
mian city  might  have  done  for  itself  we  can  only  guess ; 
but  under  any  measure  of  Phoenician  ascendency  or  even 

^  See  Tol.  i.  p.  207. 
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oHAP.  v.   Phoenician  influence^  sucli  a  site  could   never  have  been 
neglected.    We  may  feel  sure  that  Drepana  at  this  time 
was  already  the  haven  of  Eryx^  a  haven  which^  if  not 
actually  in  the  hands  of  Phoenician  masters^  must  assuredly 
have  been  thronged  by  Phoenician  merchants.     To  this  day 
an  inviting  site  for  this  purpose^  it  must  have  been  much 
Changes  in  more  SO  then.     We  shall  see  from  the  description  of  Dre- 
pana as  it  was  nearly  sixteen  hundred  years  later  ^  that  the 
peninsula  was  larger  than  it  is  now,  that  the  town  occupies 
its  isthmus,  and  that   there  were   then  fertile  meadows 
where  the  sea  now  dashes  over  rocks  and  small  islands. 
Such  a  site  was  yet  more  tempting  than  tiie  island  of 
Syracuse  or  the  peninsula  of  Naxos.     It  was  more  inde- 
H^rakleia  pendent  of  the  mainland.     There,  where  now  is  Trapani, 
the  site  of  but  on  a  wider  expanse  of  ground  than  Trapani  now 
rapani.     QQYeTQy  WO  may  be  sure  that  Dorieus  designed  to  plant  this 
new  Greek  city.    Such  a  city  would  have  been  a  thorn 
indeed  in  the  side  of  Phoenician  Motya;   it  would  have 
been  even  more  threatening  to  Elymian  Segesta.      The 
mountain  city  and  its  temple  would  abide,  but  they  would 
abide  to  new  ends.     The  hill  of  Eryx  would  be  the  akro- 
polis  of  the  new  HSrakleia.     The  city  to  be  founded  would 
look  to  the  strong  and  holy  place  as  the  Corinth  of  the 
days  of  Dorieus  already  looked  up  to  the  Akrokorinthos  of 
an  earlier  day. 
Failure  of       But  this  was  not  to  be.     The  barbarian  comer  of  Sicily 
of  Ddrieus.  was  never  to  be  a  land  of  free   Greek  commonwealths. 
Like  Panormos  itself,  Eryx  was  for  a  moment  to  obey  a 
Greek   king,  when  the  eagle  of   Molottis  soared  to  his 
The  bar-     fitting  ejnrie^.     Otherwise  the   barbarian  comer  was  to 
corner        remain  barbarian  till  Europe  first  won  it  abidingly  by  the 

^  See  the  description  of  Tra{>ani  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  oonqnest 
in  GeaSrey  Malaterra,  iii.  ii,  to  which  I  trust  to  come  again  in  dne 
coune. 

'  See  the  Fragment  of  Dioddros  (Bk.  xxii)  which  reoorda  the  taking  of 
Eryx  by  PjrrhoB* 
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arms  of  Rome.    It  was  to  become  again  specially  the  bar-    chap.  v. 
barian  comer  xmder  the  second  Semitic  lords  of  Sicily^  till  f^^^)^^ 
Roger  came  to  do  for  ever  what  DArieus  failed  to  do 
at  all  and  what  Fjrrrhos  did  only  for  a  moment.     The 
forces  of  Segesta  and  her  Phoenician  neighbours  gathered^ 
doabtless  under  a  Carthaginian  leader,  to  drive  back  the 
dangerous    intruders.     A    battle   was    fought,   doubtless  Defa«t  and 
somewhere  by  the  foot  of  Eryz,  and  the  descendant  of  x)drieixB. 
H^raklte  was   overthrown  and  slain  on  the   wrestling- 
ground  of  his  deified  fore&ther.     With  Ddrieus  fell  three 
of  his  fellow-founders  of  the  city  which  was  never  to  be 
founded.      And  with  them  fell  Philippos,  shall  we  say  Death  of 
of  Krot6n  or  of  Kyren^?     To  him  were  given  honours        ^^' 
which  fell  to  the  lot  of  no  other  among  his  comrades.     It  Honours 
shows  the  deep  impression  which  manly  beauty  made  on  ^^ 
the  minds  of  barbarians  as  well  as  Greeks  that  the  men  of 
Segesta — it  must  have  been  when  they  came  to  strip  the 
slain — were  overcome  by  the  majestic  form,  noble  even  in 
death,  of  the  victor  of  Olympia,  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
Oreeks.     How  the  other  bodies  fared,  how  the  slain  Hera- 
kleid  fared,  we  know  not;  but  for  Philippos  the  men  of 
S^^esta  reared  a  tomb,  and  over  his  tomb  they  built  a 
chapel  as  for  a  hero.     There  they  strove  with  sacrifices 
to  turn  away  the  wrath  that  might  fall  on  those  who 
had  handed  over  such  a  form  as  his  to  the  common  lot 
of  men  ^. 

Of  the  four  men  who  were  to  be  the  joint  founders  of 
Herakleia,  three,  The8salos,Paraibates,  and  Kele6n,  died  with 
Ddrieus  and  Philippos.  The  fourth,  Euryleon,  like  the  sons 
of  the  slain  Pentathlos,  gathered  together  the  renmant  of 

*  Herod.  ▼.  47 ;  8«et  82  rd  lavrov  icAXXot  ivtUeaTo  rrapSi  'Eytffraiatv  rd 
o69c2f  6XXor  M  y^p  rov  rdifHrn  alrov  ijp^ov  Upvadfitvot,  Bvaiyai  ainbw 
tXdffKomai,  One  is  reminded  of  the  effect  of  the  personal  appearance  of 
another  Ddrieus,  him  of  Rhodes,  on  the  Athenian  people  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  5. 
19 ;  Grrote,  viii.  218) ;  bntthe  tribute  here  is  higher,  as  paid  to  a  dead  man, 
and  it  is  more  distinctly  a  tribute  to  beauty  as  such. 
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CHAP.  v.   the  host.     As  in  the  earlier  case^  something  was  to  come 
Enterpriae  of  the  expedition  after  all.     And  Enrjledn  seems  to  have 
ledn.^'^'     been  more  fully  minded  that  something  should  come  of  it 
than  the  sons  of  Pentathlos  had  been.     These  last  had 
begun  to  sail  homewards^  and  they  lighted  on  a  home  at 
Lipara  only  by  accident.      Euryleon  took   the  opposite 
course  to  theirs.     Unwilling  that  nothing  should  come  of 
the  enterprise^  that  no  HSrakleia  at  all  should  come  into 
being,  he  sailed  southwards  from  Eryx^  along  the  western 
or  barbarian  face  of  the  island,  to  seek  his  luck  among  the 
Peitba-       Greek  cities  on  its  southern  side.      Selinoiis  was  then 
^^fj  of    under  the  rule  of  a  tyrant  named  Peithagoras,  against 
Seliaons.     ^^hom  the  citizens  were  striving  in  arms.    Euryleon  joined 
Euryledn    his  forces  with  theirs^  and  it  must  have  been  with  some 
"^  *"   view  to  this  campaign  against  the  tyrant  that  he  occupied 
the  Selinuntine  outpost  of  Minoa,  at  the  extreme  eastern 
point  of  the  Selinuntine  territory,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Halykos.     The  old  landing-place  of  Minds  and  his 
Cretans^  the  burial-place  of  the  ancient  master  of  the 
seas^^   now  makes   its  appearance  in  authentic  history. 
By  the  joint  efforts   of  the  men  of  Selinous  and  of  the 
new  settlers  at  Min6a  Peithagoras  was  overthrown.     But 
it  would  seem  that  he  was  not  overthrown  without  hard 
Overthrow  fighting.      In  after  days  men  read  a  sepulchral  legend 
goras.         which  told  of  the  men  who  quenched  the  flame  of  tyranny, 
whom  brazen  Ares  did  to  death  before  the  gates  of  Seli- 
nous ^.      The  tyrant  was  more  easily  got  rid  of  than  the 
tyranny.     Euryle6n  is  said  to  have  freed  or  helped  to  free 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  113,  497. 

'  Herod,  v.  46  ;  avkXafi^  9k  o^os  Tfjs  ffrpari^  rohs  v€pty€von4voWf  i(fx* 
Mtvinjv  T^v  "XtXivovfftoav  djroudrpf  xai  awf\(v0ipov  ^^kivovaiovs  rov  /wwdp- 
Xov  n€i$ay6p€a.  There  Beema  to  be  no  further  aooount  of  this  Peithagoraa. 
Thia  ia  moat  likely  the  Selinuntine  tyranny  referred  to  by  Plutarch, 
Apophth.  Lac.  *Apiyicn,  2.    A  tomb  at  Selinous  bore  this  inscription; 

XfitmnSvras  vor)  To6<fli€  rvpaofvlta  x^kKtetw  ''Aptp 
cZXc.     ScXivovrrof  8'  d^i^  m&kats  IBavw, 
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the  people  of  Selinons  from  the  joke  of  Peitbagoras.    But  oeap.  ▼. 
presently^  by  what  means  we  are  not  told^  he  was  able  to 
seize  the  tyranny  for  himself.     His  mle  was  but  for  aTynmny 
short  time ;   but  it  must  have  been  specially  oppressive,  throw  of 
We  know  what  Spartan  harmosts  were  a  hundred  years  or  ^uryidon. 
so  later;  a  Spartan  tyrant  now  might  well  prove  worse 
than  a  native.     The  people  rose  against  Euryleftn.     He 
sought  shelter  in  the  temple  of  Zeus  of  the  Agora^  within 
the  bounds  of  the  earlier  city  on  the  hill  above  the  sea^. 
But  the  holy  place  availed  him  not,  and  he  was  slain  before 
the  altar  ^ 

With  this  our  story  ends,  one  more  incidental  glimpse  of  Later 
the  early  history  of  Selinous.     It  is  perhaps  less  important  Minda  w 
in  what  it   tells  us  of  Selinous   itself  than  in  what  it  H&raklei». 
teUs  us  of  the   Selinuntine   outpost  of  Minda.     Ddrieus 
had  failed  in  his  enterprise  of  founding  a  Herakleia  at  the 
foot  of  Eiyx«    Euryledn  had  failed  in  his  baser  enterprise 
of  keeping  an  enslaved  Selinous  in  his  own  hands.     And 
yet  in  some  sort  neither  wholly  failed.     Euryleon  did^  in  a 
feebler  way^  fulfil  the  mission  of  Dorieus.     The  promised 
Herakleia  did  come  into  beings  though  not  on  the  promised 
site.     It  must  have  been  at  the  time  of  its  occupation  by 
Euryledn  that  Min&a  took  the  name  by  which  it  is  other- 
wise known^  and  to  which  its  elder  name  became  attached 
as  a  kind  of  surname.     Its  history  is  for  a  long  time  frag- 
mentary.    In  after  days  it  passed  into  Carthaginian  hands,  b.o.  383. 
and  Herakleia  became  famous  as  the  Headland  of  Melkart. 
At  the  time  when  it  was  thus  cut  ofE  from  Hellas,  it 
appears  as  part  of  the  territory  of  Akragas,  and  not^  as 
now^  of  that  of  Selinous^.     But  it  had  not  to  wait  for 


^  See  Tol.  i.  pp.  420,  428. 

'  Herod,  a.  a.;  o2  *f6f  fuv  ScXtroii^ioi  imvaarAvrts  ivi/erttycty,  mito* 
^vy6yra  M  Aids  dyopalov  0offi6v, 

'  See  the  treaty  between  Dionysioe  and  Carthage  in  Diod.  zv.  17,  where  he 
cedes  to  Carthage  t^f  r&y  X^kivwirrlam  w6\iv  re  tcai  x^i^po^  '">^  ''^  'AjtfMfoir' 

VOL.  II.  H 
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CHAP.  V.  those  distant  days  before  it  again  saw  the  presence  of  the 

Piwt  over-  race  who  had  most  likely  first  called  it  into  being  \     For 

Hdrakleia.  the  present  all  that  we  hear  of  the  H^rakleia  of  £myle6n 

480  *^^    ^  iixaAi,  at  some  mifixed  time  but  seemingly  not  very  long 

after  the  time  which  we  have  reached^  the  special  enmity 

of  Carthage  fell  on  it,  and  that  it  was  for  a  season  swept 

away  from  the  earth  \ 


This  undated  overthrow  of  Herakleia  seems  to  connect 
itself  with  other  events  of  which  our  accounts  are  no  less 
dark.  In  all  likelihood  it  happened  very  soon  after  the 
occupation  of  the  place  by  Euryledn.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  we  hear  nothing  directly  of  Selinous  till  about  thirty 
Relations    years  after  the  expedition  of  Dfirieus.     But  its  relations  to 

of  Selinous 

to  Car-       Carthage  must  have  changed  in  some  way  during  that 

^*^'        time.     At  the  later  date  Selinous  appears  as  an  ally  of 

Carthage  against  the  other  Hellenic  cities  of  Sicily.     It 

plays,  or  is  expected  to  play,  the  part  which  Servia  played 

It  becomes  against  Christendom  on  the  day  of  Nikopolis.     Such  a 

ginian  de-   relation  between  Greek  and  barbarian  surely  implies  some 

pendency,   yictorious  advance  on  the  part  of  Carthage,  which  had 

brought  the  western  bulwark  of  Hellenic  Sicily  into  some 

measure  of  dependence  on  the  Phoenician.     We  hear  too, 

vaguely  enough  it  is  true,  of  warfare  waged  specially  to 

War  be-     avenge  the  death  of  Dorieus,  warfare  by  which  the  Sikeliot 

thage  and   ci^es  in  general  were  saved  from  dangers  on  the  side  of 

Sik^^™  Carthage,  dangers  which  could  be  said  to  have  threatened 

B.O.  510-    their  very  being  ^.     We  have  no  means  of  exactly  fixing 

a  single  date  or  detail ;  but  something  took  place  between 

Carthage  and  the  Greek  power  which  was  now  rising  to 

rivris  fUxp*  Tov  'AXi^kov.    That  is  to  say,  a  district  which  Herodotos  counts 
for  Selinuntine  must  then  have  been  Akragantine. 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  113,  415,  496,  562. 

'  See  Appendix  VIII. 

'  See  Herod,  vii.  158,  and  Appendix  YUI. 
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ascendency  in  Sicily^  something  which  could  be  looked  on  ohap.  v. 
as  touching  the  interests  of  Hellenic  life  in.  all  its  seats. 
For  it  led  to  embassies  from  Sicily  to  the  cities  of  old 
Greece,  asking  for  help  against  the  common  enemy  of  all 
Greeks  every  where.   No  help  came  from  old  Greece.  Sparta  BefuBal  of 
cared  not  to  avenge  the  blood  of  Ddrieus  on  the  barbarians ;  s^tl. 
she  cared  not  to  save  SikeUot  cities  from  falling  under  the 
barbarian  yoke.     The  Phoenician  advance  was  checked  by 
Sikeliot  valour  only.     Such  is  the  story  which  we  are  told, 
certainly  in  a  most  vague  and  allusive  shape^  but  by  an 
authority  which  cannot  be  lightly  cast  aside.    It  is  hard  to 
escape  the  conclusion  that  some  warfare  between  Carthage 
and  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  went  on  after  the  death  of  D6- 
jieus,  warfare  which  helps  to  connect  his  enterprise,  as  the 
first  act  in  our  long  tale,  our  tale  of 

"Gracia  barbarie  lento  ooUisa  daello,*' 

with  the  later  and  greater  act  of  the  same  drama  which 
forms  a  main  epoch  in  our  story.     It  was  surely  in  this  War  to 
war,  the  war  in  which  the  defenders  of  Greek  Sicily  pro-  J^^i^. 
claimed  vengeance  for  Dorieus  as  their  watchword,  that 
Selinous  became  a  dependency  of  Carthage  and  that  the 
newly  named  Herakleia  was  destroyed.     This  must  be  the  claims  of 
warfare  in  which  the  famous  Gelon,  lord  of  Syracuse,  is        ^ 
made  to  claim  the  first  place  for  himself,  and  which  must 
in  any  case  have  been  carried  on  by  a  power  in  whose 
doings  Gelon  had  a  share.     This  war  with  Carthage,  ob- 
scurely recorded,  but  clearly  of  no  small  moment,  bridges 
over,  as  far  as  strife  with  the  barbarian  is  concerned,  the 
space  between  the  enterprise  of  Dorieus,  followed  by  victory 
on  the  part  of  Carthage,  and  the  enterprise  of  Hamilkar, 
followed  by  victory  on  the  part  of  Hellas. 

The  power  which  we  can  thus  dimly  see  in  the  character  Origin  of 
of  Hellenic  and  European   champion,  the  power  which,  menid 
when  it  was  wielded  by  Geldn  and  had  its  seat  at  Syra-  P®^®^» 
cuse,  became  a  mighty  power  indeed,  had  its  beginnings 

H  2, 
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CHJLP.  V.  under  other  lords  and  in  another  spot.  It  was  a  power 
which  gradually  made  its  way  to  the  first  place  in  Sicily^ 
a  power  which  came  to  rule  over  so  large  a  part  of  Sicily 
that  its  masters  could^  with  some  exaggeration^  be  spoken 
of  as  lords  of  the  whole  island  ^  Towards  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century  before  Christ,  most  of  the  Sikeliot  cities 
were  ruled  by  tyrants  or  by  single  rulers  of  some  kind. 
Of  Selinous  just  at  this  moment  we  cannot  speak,  and  the 
question  of  her  internal  government  is  of  less  interest  than 
the  question  when  and  how  she  entered  into  her  peculiar 
relation  to  Carthage.  Syracuse^  busy  with  her  political 
disputes^  did  not  in  this  age  produce  a  tyrant  of  her  own 
Tyranti  in  stock.  But  we  hear  of  tyrants  at  Gela,  at  Akragas^  at 
cities.  Himera^  at  Leontinoi^  and  of  a  lord  of  Zankle  who  perhaps 
was  not  a  tyrant  ^.  And  we  shall  presently  see  a  sight  in 
those  days  more  unexpected,  but  which  is  but  the  first 
example  of  a  large  class^  that  of  an  Italian  ruler  bringing 
Sicilian  soQ  under  his  dominion  ^.  Anaxilas  of  Rhegion  is 
a  memorable  name  in  Sicilian  history;  Theron  of  Akragas 
Kite  of  is  more  memorable  still ;  but  the  earliest  in  date  and  the 
Gela.  greatest  in  extent  of  the  Sikeliot  powers  of  the  beginning 
B.C.  505.  ^£  ^jj^  g£^jj  century  before  Christ  had  its  first  rise  at  Gela. 
Translated  to  Syracuse^  that  power  was  to  have  no  small 
share  in  the  great  strife  of  West  and  East.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  exact  course  of  events  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Ddrieus,  it  is  certain  that  a  lord  of  Gela 
and  Syracuse  presently  was  called  to  be  the  victorious 
champion  of  Hellas  against  the  Semitic  invader. 

^  Geldn  is  dpxoau  ^ixtXias  in  Herod,  yii.  157. 
'  See  Herod.  Ti.  23  and  Appendix  L 
'  See  vol.  i.  p.  34. 
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CHAP.  Y. 

§  8.   The  Beginnings  cf  the  Deinamenid  Dynasty. 

B.C.  505-480. 

The  dynasty  of  which  we  have  now  to  speak  is  that  of  The  Deino- 
which  Syracuse  was  the  seat  in  the  first  time  of  Syracusan  ™®°*^* 
splendour.     It  is  that  which  is  made  famous  by  the  re- 
nowned names  of  6el6n  and  Hieron^  by  the  laureate  odes 
of  Pindar^  and  by  the  purer  glory  of  the  great  salvation 
of  Hellas  at  Himera.     But,  as  the  first  foundations  of 
this  power  were  not  laid  at   Syracuse^  so  neither  were 
those  who  laid  them  forefathers  of  the  men  who  made 
Syracuse  for  the  first   time  the   head  of   Sicily.     The 
beginning  of  the  dynasty  of  which  the  greatest  name  is 
Geldn,  was  not  the  work  of  Geldn  or  his  house,  and  the 
place  of  its  beginning  was  not  Syracuse  but  Gela.     Of  the  Intenial 
history  of  that  city  between  its  f otmdation  and  the  time  q^^  ^ 
which  we  have  now  reached  we  know  but  little.     One 
event  only  has  been  recorded  in  an  incidental  way  which 
shows  us  that  Gela,  like  other  cities^  had  its  internal  strag- 
gles.    In  one  of  these,  at  the  date  of  which  we  can  only  Seoenion 
guess^  the  defeated  party  were  driven  from  the  city^  and  ^^^ 
established  themselves  at  Maktorion^  on  the  hills  above 
Gela  ^    Were  these^  like  the  men  who  fled  from  Syracuse 
to  Kasmenai^  the  few  yielding  to  the  numbers  of  the  many  7 
Or  were  they  the  many  yielding  to  the  wealth  and  mili- 
tary practice  of  the  few?     Did  they^  like  the  Roman  jo/^d^^ 
secede  of  their  own  accord  to  become  themselves  the  old 
citizens  of  a  new  commonwealth  ?    Or  was  it  merely  a  case 
of  a  banished  gens^  like  the  Syracusan  Miljrtids  ^  ?     Who- 
ever the  seceders  were,  those  who  were  left  in  the  city 
wished   for  them  back   again.     This,   according  to   our 
Roman  precedent,  might  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  it  was  a 

^  Herod,  yii.  153 ;  h  MateHapiov  w6\a^  r^y  hw^p  Tikr/s  oUajfdyfjy  Vpvyov 
drSjpcf  r§kiio»f  liyam$4vTts  ar&ffi.    On  Maktdrion  see  vol.  L  p.  409. 
*  See  above,  p.  24,  and  vol.  i.  p.  411. 
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secession  of  the  commons.  But  as  to  the  going  forth  of 
the  seceders  to  Maktorion  we  may  guess  for  ever ;  it  is  the 
story  of  their  coming  back  to  Gela  which  concerns  us  on 
more  sides  than  one. 

The  means  by  which  the  men  who  had  left  Gela  were 
brought  back^  vaguely  as  they  are  described,  are  instructive 
as  an  illustration  of  Greek  religion.  The  malecontents 
yielded  neither  to  force  of  arms  nor  yet  to  eloquence  or 
strength  of  argument;  they  were  brought  back  by  an 
appeal  to  their  devotional  feelings  which  for  us  needs  a 
hierophant  indeed.  There  was  in  Gela  a  citizen  named 
Tfilines,  who  traced  his  descent  from  one  of  the  first  settlers 
at  Gela.  His  forefather  came,  not  from  Rhodes  or  Crete, 
but  from  the  small  island  of  Telos  in  the  Earpathian  sea^ 
near  the  Triopian  promontory^.  We  are  told  by  Hero- 
dotus, who  clearly  writes  with  bated  breath  on  so  awful  a 
subject,  that  TSlines  was  possessed  of  certain  mysterious 
visible  symbols  of  the  powers  beneath  the  earth  which 
were  deemed  to  be  of  wonder-working  power.  Of  their 
nature  he  tells  us  nothing,  and  he  distinctly  disclaims 
all  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  Telines  became  pos- 
sessed of  them^.  Modem  scholars  have  seen  in  these 
powers  below  the  earth  no  other  than  the  patron  goddesses 
of  Sicily,  Demeter  and  Persephon6  themselves.  They  have 
connected  them  with  the  dark  hints  which  we  have  about 
the  sanctuary  on  the  Triopian  headland,  and  have  supposed 
that  they  were  brought  thence  by  the  original  settlers  from 
whom  Telines  was  descended  ^.     But  nothing  fresh  seems 

*  Herod,  vii.  153  ;  TiKoavoi  wpSyovoSy  olierfroap  icbv  Tiktis  [al.  6  iv  TiXjj],  i}y 
^K  v^vov  Tf/Xov  TTJs  M  Tptovi^  ic€ifiivrfr  bs  KTi(ofi4vrf7  V4\tp  inrb  AtvlUofv  re  tcuv 
lir  *F6bov  Kal  *Airri<p^fioVf  ohx  ik€i<p$r}.  Some  special  meaning  wonld  seem 
to  lurk  in  these  last  words.  The  whole  story  is  most  remarkable,  both 
for  what  Herodotus  tells  us  and  for  what  he  does  not  tell  us. 

■  lb. ;  t$*v  5i  avrd  cAa/9c  (j  airrbs  fKn^aaro  tovto  o^k  Ix***  flvfiv. 

*  So  Boeckh*s  note  on  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar,  Pyth.  ii.  27 ;  Ativoftivovs 
[a  mistake  for  Tdlinds]  y^  vUis  tlalv  ol  ittpi  rhv  *Upwya  rod  rd  icpd  l« 
Tpi6wov  r^i  Kaplas  tls  XiKtkicof  Ko/u<r€urros,     On  the   temple  there,  see 
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to  have  been  brought  to  light  as  to  the  nature  of  the  objects  ohap.  v. 
themselves  or  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  exercised  their 
strange  influence.    T^lines  himself  is  described  as  a  man 
hardly  designed  by  nature  for  any  gn^eat  exploit,  not  famous 
for  valour  or  enterprise,  but  weak,  it  would  seem,  in  body  and 
feeble  in  spirit  ^.     But  he  had  a  weapon  above  all  weapons  The  mli- 
in  the  mystic  objects  which  he  held  at  his  command.     Of  <i>6lin6§. 
the  manner  of  using  them  we  hear  nothing ;  but  such  was 
the  trust  placed  in  them  by  Telin^s  and  his  fellow-citizens 
that  he  was  sent  alone,  without  the  help  of  any  military 
force^    to  win  back,  by   these    ghostly  arms  only,   the 
men  who  had  seceded  to  Maktdrion  ^.     He  undertook  the 
task  on  condition  that  he  and  his  descendants  should  be 
acknowledged  by  the  commonwealth  as  the  public  and 
hereditary  hierophants  of  the  powers  of  whom  he  was 
already  the  personal  servant.     He  went,  and  he  succeeded  Retam 
on  his  errand.     We  long  to  hear  the  details  of  his  mis-  seceden. 
sion;  but  we  know  only  that  his  ministry  charmed  the 
seceders  back  again.     The  schism  in  the  body  politic  of  Friestliood 
Gela  was  healed,  and  Telines  and  his  descendants  continued 
to  enjoy  the  honours  and  profits  of  their  hereditary  priest- 
hood *.     After  how  many  years  we  know  not,  we  come,  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  to  our 
first  ascertained  date  in  Oeloan  history.     Whatever  was 
the  cause  or  nature  of  the  secession  to  Maktdrion,  the 

Herod,  i.  144,  but  Tdlos  is  not  mentioned  in  connexion  with  it.  Mr. 
Lloyd  (Hist,  of  Sicily,  391  et  seqq.)  goes  deeper  into  many  matters  than 
I  can  follow  him.  Grote  has  what  to  me  is  a  more  instructive  note  at  vol. 
V.  p.  279.  If  these  objects  were  sacred  things  of  DdmSter  brought  from 
Greek  Asia,  in  what  relation  did  they  stand  to  the  worship  of  Henna  ? 

^  Herod,  vii.  153  ;  rd  rouarra  y^  ^/rya  av  vp6s  rod  Avayros  dv8/>dr 
ytv6fuica  'fiv€<r$ai^  dKKi  wp6s  ^x9'  '''^  dyoBrjs  ical  ^ftrjs  iaf^fnjjtrji.  6  d) 
kiytTtu  vpds  rrjs  XuttKirp  r&v  ohefjT6pojv  rd  inrivayrta  tovtmv  vtipvieivai 
BtfXvUpirfs  T€  leal  fxaKaKirrtpot  dyffp, 

*  lb. ;  To&row  [the  seceders  to  Maktdrion]  6  TtiXbnjs  tear^yayt  h  TiXiiy, 
iX'^  oC^e/iiay  ivhfwv  S^rafuy,  dAA*  Ipii  tovtokf  [rwi'  x^^^''^]  ^<^* 

'  Herod,  u.  s. 
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OHAP.  y.  aristocratic  party  in  Gela^  the  party  most  likely  of  the 
^,?^*?      old  citizens,  either  kept  or  won  back  their  power.     But 

oligarchy.  '  ^      ^  -^  ^ 

the  earliest  event  in  the  story  of  the  city  which  can  be 

assigned  to  a  given  year  marks  the  year  of  their  fall. 
B.a  505.  We  now  hear  of  Gela  under  a  ruler  named  Kleandros, 
KleandroB  SOU  of  Pantares^  who  is  reckoned  among  those  tyrants  who 
GdS?  ^  ^^®  ^  power  by  the  earliest  of  many  paths^  the  overthrow 
B. 0. 55.  Qf  ^]^g  oligarchy  ^.  After  a  reign  of  seven  years,  he  was  slain 
His  deaih.  by  a  man  of  Gela  named  Sabyllos ;  but  the  stroke  that  wbb 

thus  dealt  destroyed  only  the  tyrant  and  not  the  tyranny. 
Hippo-  The  power  which  Kleandros  had  held  passed^  perhaps  after 
BQooeeds.  somc  opposition  ^,  to  his  brother  Hippokrates^  of  whom  we 
B.O.  498.     have  a  more  distinct  picture*.    Lord  of  Gela^ never  lord  of 

Syracuse^  he  was  the  first  of  that  long  line  of  Sikeliot  tyrants 
Hippo-  of  whom  Syracuse  became  the  special  home.  These  were 
his  sue-  rulers  who  aimed  at  something  more  than  despotic  power 
^^®"^"-       over  their  own  cities.     They  clearly  sought  to  set  up  a  great 

dominion^  over  all  Sicily,  if  it  so  might  be^  but  at  least  over 

as  large  a  part  of  it  as  they  could  bring  under  their  power. 
His  aims.    Such  an  ambition^  aiming  at  a  dominion  over  Greeks  and 

barbarians  alike^  might  do  something  to  raise  the  tyrant 
Difference  nearer  to  the  level  of  a  king.  We  here  see  one  marked 
Sicily  and  difference  between  old  Greece  and  the  Greek  settlements 
old  Greece,  eige^hgrg^     jf 0  man,  not  Kleomenes  himself,  could  have 

even  dreamed  of  spreading  his  power  as  king  or  tyrant  over 
all  Greece  or  over  all  PeloponnSsos.  In  Sicily  such  an 
ambition  might  seem  not  wholly  unreasonable ;  and  though 
it  never  was  actually  carried  out^  ruler  after  ruler  was  able 

^  For  the  date  and  the  death  of  Kleandros  see  Herod,  vii.  154.  He 
appears  in  Aristotle  (Pol.  y.  i  a)  along  with  Panaitios,  among  the  over- 
throwers  of  oligarchies.  His  father  PantarSs,  an  Olympic  victor,  seems 
to  be  commemorated  in  the  wonderful  inscription  in  Rohl,  Inscriptiones 
AntiquissimsB,  p.  117. 

■  See  below,  p.  1 23. 

'  'AvoAa/i/Sdvci  rifif  fjuwyapxifjy  'Inrofcpdrrfs,  says  Herodotus.  His  rule 
directly  after  is  rvpavvls. 
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to  take  not  a  few  steps  towards  it.     The  ambition  of  chap.  t. 
Hippokrates  was  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  Agatho- 
kles,  of  Dionjsios,  of  his  own  inunediate  successor  6el6n. 
Though  Hippokrates  never  was  lord  of  Syracuse^  it  is 
with  him  that  the  line  of  the  lords  of  Syracuse  begins. 

.    The  schemes  of  Hippokrates  were  wide^  and  it  may  be  PiroUble 
that^  like  his  successors,  he  was  able  to  cover  them  with  ofEfiLT^ 
pretexts,  and  more  than  pretexts,  worthier  than  could  be  l^^*^* 
made  use  of  by  any  tyrant  of  old  Greece.     The  dim  hints 
which  are  all  that  we  have  of  the  war&re  which  Greek 
Sicily  waged  to  avenge  the  death  of  D^rieus  and  to  drive 
back  Phoenician  advance  may  suggest  that  in  that  strife 
Hippokrat^  was  the  leader  ^.    Of  his  rule  within  the  walls 
of  Gela  we  hear  nothing ;  we  cannot  say  whether  he  be- 
longed to  the  worse  or  to  the  better  class  of  tyrants.    We 
only  know,  what  does  not  prove  much,  that  the  men  of 
Oela  had  no  wish  that  his  power  should  become  hereditary. 
HippokratSs  sought  in  all  quarters  for  means  to  carry  out 
his  designs.     He  was  ably  served  by  Greek  officers,  not  His  officers 
always  natives  of  Gela.    Among  them  was  an  Ainesidamos,  QenarioT 
possibly  of  the  great  house  of  the  Emmenids  of  Akragas, 
but  who,  if  so,  was  not  ashamed  to  serve  the  tyrant  of  his 
metropolis.     Our  slight  mention  of  him  casually  shows  us  Personal 
that  service  about  the  person  of  the  tyrant,  the  place  of    '^ 
spearman  in  his  immediate  body-guard,  might  be,  like 
service  under  Teutonic  kings,  a  path  to  high  promotion  \ 


'  See  abo^e,  p.  98,  and  Appendix  YIIL 

*  Herod,  tu.  154;  A^yrf<rl^fwv  tov  naraXitcv  ts  ^  Zofv^pos  'I«iro- 
MpdT€os,  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  this  Ainesidamos  is 
the  same  as  the  father  of  Thdrdn  (Herod,  vii.  163).  But,  aooording  to 
the  Scholiast  on  Pindar  (OL  ii.  8a),  that  Ainesidamos  was  the  son  of 
Emmenidtey  and  one  might  fsncy  that  this  one  was  marked  as  the  son 
of  Pataikoe  to  be  distinguished  from  him.  But  he  must  have  been  a  man 
of  some  importance  to  be  mentioned  at  all  and  to  be  coupled,  as  he  is,  with 
Gel6n. 
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CHAP.  V.   Hippokrates  also  hired  Sikel  mercenaries ',  and  with  his 
mixed  f orce^  Greek  and  barbarian,  he  went  forth  to  make 
ConqueetB  oonquests  at  the  cost  of  both  Greeks  and  barbarians.     He 
kratfis.       brought  many  Greek  cities  under  his  power;   he  warred 
against  Sikel  towns  with  Sikels  in  his  army;  if  he  did  pro- 
claim himself  the  champion  of  Hellas  against  the  barbarian 
he  sought  for  help  from  old  Greece  in  so  holy  a  crusade, 
but  sought  in  vain^.     At  aU  events^  he  established  for 
himself  a  great  dominion  among  the  Greek  cities  of  eastern 
Nmo8  and  Sicilv.     Naxos.  eldest  of  Sikeliot  cities,  came  under  his 

KallipoliB.  ^  .  .       .        ^ 

power;  so  did  her  colony  Kallipolis^.  Of  the  circum- 
stances of  these  conquests  and  of  the  political  state  of 
these  towns  before  the  conquest  we  know  nothing ;  nor  do 
we  know  in  what  relation  they  were  made  to  stand  to  the 

His  ruling  power  at  Gela.     But  in  some  cases^  where  Hippo- 

'      krates  found  power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man,  he  seems 

to  have  found  that  it  best  suited  his  purpose  to  admit  the 

existing  ruler  to  the  relation  of  vassalage  or  dependent 

at  Leon-  alliance.  Such  was  most  likely  the  case  with  Leontinoi, 
then  ruled  by  a  tyrant  named  Ainesidemos^  a  different 
person^  we  may  suppose^  from  the  officer  of  that  name  in 

atZankie.  his  own  service*.  Such  was  certainly  the  case  with 
Zankle,  where  Hippokrat^  appears  very  distinctly  as  the 
overlord.  But  the  story  of  Zankle  at  this  time  is  of 
such  interest  in  itself^  and  it  brings  so  many  parts  of 
the  world  into  our  view  at  once^  that  we  must  halt 
a  while  in  the  list  of  the  victories  of  Hippokrates  to 
take  in  more  clearly  the  state  of  the  two  cities  which 

^  See  the  story  in  Polyainos,  v.  6,  to  which  we  shall  come  again. 

■  See  Appendix  VIII. 

'  Herod.,  n.  s.    On  Kallipolis,  see  vol.  i.  p.  379. 

*  PanBanias  (y.  3  3.  7)  describes  an  offering  at  Olympia  set  up  by  certun 
Leontines,  one  of  whom  was  named  AinesidSmos,  and  adds ;  hv  dKkov  rtva 
Alv€ffidrffAov  80/ca)  Kai  oi  rbv  rvpaPv^ffctvTa  cfi^eu  Ktwriviuv.  Was  this  the 
&ther  of  Th^rdn  t  Was  either  the  son  of  Patalkos  or  the  son  of  Emmeniddi 
set  up  as  tyrant  of  Leontinoi  by  Hippokratds  ?  The  name  is  spelled  differ- 
ently, at  least  in  our  texts,  by  Herodotus  and  by  Pausanias. 
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watcH  the  two  sides  of  the  strait  which  parts  Sicily  from  chap.  v. 
Italy. 

Our  Sicilian  story  has  thus  far  had  little  to  do  with  the 
affairs  of  the  neighbouring  peninsula.     We  have  seen  the 
laws  of  the  Katanaian  Char6ndas  adopted  by  some  of  the 
Italiot  cities  ^^  and  we  have  seen  the  Krotoniat  Fhilippos 
come  into  Sicily  to  die  below  Eryx  *.     But  we  have  not  as 
yet  seen  any  active  interference  in  the  affairs  of  either  land 
on  the  part  of  the  commonwealths  or  rulers  of  the  other. 
But  in  the  early  years  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  Connexion 
the  years  of  the  ascendency  of  Gela  under  Hippokrat^zmj^ldi^nd 
and  for  a  good  while  longer,  we  find  a  close  relation  in  war  ^'^^gi^n. 
and  peace  between  Bhegion  on  the  one  side  of  the  strait 
and  ZanklS  on  the  other.      The  connexion  was  of  old 
standing ;  Zankle  was  held  to  have  had  some  hand  in  the 
settlement  of  Bh^on  ^.     This  relation  at  last  grew  into 
the  subjection  of  both  cities  to  one  ruler,  and  him  a  man 
of  Bh^on  and  not  of  Zankle.      Anaxilas  now  ruled  inAnudUsof 
Bh^on.    He  was,  we  are  told,  one  of  a  privileged  order  of 
Messeniair descent  which  held  the  chief  place  in  Bhegion^. 
But  he  had  taken  up,  like  Panaitios  and  Kleandros,  the  part 
of  a  popular  leader,  and  he  had  in  that  character  put  his  own 
single  power  as  tyrant  in  the  place  of  the  oligarchy  among 
whom  he   was  but  one    among  many.     Ambitious  and 
unscrupulous,  he  had,  early  in  his  reign,  cast  his  eye  across 
the  narrow  sea  to  the  city  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  with 
her  sickle-like  peninsula  guarding  her  landlocked  haven. 
Anaxilas  was  at  war  with  SkythSs  lord  of  Zankle,  the  War 
only  Sikeliot  ruler  of  these  times  on  whom  the  name  of  Anwiliw 
king  is  bestowed  by  a  historian  who  does  not  use  words  at  g?i,  *    - 

random  '^.    We  do  not  know  the  ground  of  this  quarrel,  Zankld. 

B.  0. 493. 

^  See  above,  p.  6z.  '  See  above,  p.  95. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  586.  *  See  Appendix  IX. 

'  See  Appendix  I. 
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CHAP.  V. 


Persian 
advance 
in  Asia. 


Fall  of 
MUdtos. 

B.O.  494. 


Samoa 
under 
Aiakds. 


Proposed 
migration 
to  Sardinia. 
B.O.  545. 


IMonysioB 
ofPhdkaia. 


but  it  presently  becomes  connected  with  greater  events  in 
the  history  of  Sicily  and  of  the  world. 

For  the  days  which  we  have  now  reached  are  the 
days  of  barbarian  advance  alike  in  the  older  and  the  newer 
Hellenic  world.  We  shall  presently  see  the  barbarian 
powers  of  East  and  West  strive  by  one  united  effort  to 
crush  the  life  of  Hellas  alike  in  Sicily  and  in  old  Greece. 
We  are  all  but  on  the  eve  of  Marath6n;  we  are  almost 
within  sight  of  Salamis  and  Himera.  The  Persian^  lord 
of  the  recovered  Greek  cities  of  Asia,  is  spreading  his 
rule  over  the  islands  of  the  j^gean  and  planting  his 
dependent  t3rrannies  among  them.  In  the  very  year  in 
which  Anazilas  rose  to  power  in  Rhegion^  Miletos^  greatest 
city  of  Hellas  on  Asiatic  ground^  fell  before  the  barbarian 
arms,  and  its  captive  citizens  were  planted  as  settlers  far 
away  by  the  banks  of  Tigris^.  Samos  was  handed  over 
to  its  native  tyrant  Aiakes ;  but  its  chief  citizens  would 
not  be  slaves  to  him  and  to  the  Medes '.  They  sought 
homes  in  some  other  land^  and  that  land  could  not  fail  to 
be  a  Western  one.  Long  before^  when  the  troubles  of  the 
Asiatic  lonians  were  only  beginning,  it  had  been  suggested 
to  them  to  move  in  a  body  to  Sardinia  ^.  We  may  doubt 
whether  such  a  plantation  would  have  raised  Hellenic 
Sardinia  to  the  level  of  Hellenic  Sicily;  but  the  experiment 
of  a  Hellenic  Sardinia  was  never  tried.  This  time  Sicily 
itself  was  opened  to  them.  Dionysios  of  Phokaia,  the 
corsair  of  Pauhellenic   s}rmpathie8^  taking  with  him  the 

'  Herod,  v.  20. 

'  lb.  vi.  14,  aa ;  Sa/iioiv  rotai  n  Ix^vo'*  'rd  ijikv  U  rd^  Vtffimn  Ik  tw¥ 
arpartfyw  rSnf  <r(f>er4fwy  woifj$ly  oif6afi&$  1jp€atc€,  Here  Herodotus  speaks, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  his  day,  of  **  Medes/'  where  his  own  practice 
was  to  say  "  Persians."  In  the  words  which  preHently  follow,  is  dvoutlrjy 
iKvXuof  fifitk  /Uvwras  ti^Hoiai  re  koI  AUucu  8ovX«vctv,  one  seeniB  to  hear 
the  words  of  a  formal  resolution.  So  Thucydides,  who  commonly  speaks 
of  "MedeSi"  uses  the  word  "Persian**  in  L  16,  for  an  obvious  reason. 
Modern  translators  of  both  authors  carefully  get  rid  of  these  careful 
distinctions.  '  Herod,  i.  170. 


lonians  to 
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last  remnant  of  the  fleet  of  free  Ionia,  had  sailed  from  lost  chap.  ▼. 
Asia  to  free  Sicily.    There  he  had  made  some  unnamed 
Sicilian  haven  the  centre  of  adyentorons  voyages^  in  which 
he  freely  made  a  prey  of  Phoenicians  and  Tyrrhenians^  but 
did  no  hann  to  any  brother  Greek  ^.     His  presence  may  Proposed 
well  have  suggested  the  thought,  it  may  well  have  been  of^ 
actually  his  own  proposal^,  that  the  whole  body  of  the^^.j*"' 
lonians  of  Asia  should  establish  themselves  in  Sicily. 

It  was  the  king  of  Zankld  by  whom  this  thought  was  Inviution 
put  into  a  definite  shape '.  SkythSs  sent  envoys  to  Asia  ^ 
inviting  the  Ionian  body  to  come  and  form  one  settle- 
ment;  one  great  Ionian  city,  on  that  northern  coast  of 
Sicily  where  HeUas  had  as  yet  made  so  few  settlements. 
Between  Himera  and  the  Zanklaian  outpost  of  Mylai 
were  many  sites  on  which  a  new  Greek  city  might  well 
arise.  One  specially  fitting  spot,  then  in  Sikel  possession, 
the  modem  Marina  di  Caronia  between  Cef  aid  and  Patti, 
bore  the  inviting  name  of  the  Fair  Shore  ^.    Kale  Akte^  KaldAkid. 

^  Herod,  vi.  17  ;  Aiovvcioi  6  ^fwicathi  .  . .  ^irXwc  Is  Xi,ic€Xiipr  dpftt^f/uvos  Bi 
MwT€W,  Krjiarifi  mrfffr^Kf*,  'EWfpfon^  /a^v  o^Scvds,  Kapxrfiovlwv  tk  KcuL 
Tvporpm, 

'  See  Holm,  6.  S.  i.  198. 

'  It  is  plain  that,  unless  Herodotus  strangely  forgot  in  one  place  what  he 
had  said  in  another,  this  Skythds,  king  or  tyrant  of  Zankld,  cannot  be  the 
same  person  as  Skythdfl^  father  of  Eladmos  of  Kds  spoken  of  in  vii.  163. 
Nor  does  it  really  prove  anything  that  Skythds  of  Zankid  in  one  place  (vi.  24) 
and  Kadmos  in  the  other  are  both  praised  for  the  same  virtue  of  ducaioffvytj, 
Tet  there  is  something,  perhaps  the  oddness  of  the  name  Skythds,  which 
puts  the  two  tc^ther  in  one's  mind.  And  the  £sct  that  Skythds  of  Zankld, 
when  set  free  from  prison  in  Sicily,  at  once  flees  to  Asia  (vi.  24),  dimly 
suggests  some  connexion  with  Eastern  parts.  See  Bunbnry,  Diet.  Biog., 
art.  Scythes. 

*  Herod,  vi.  33  ;  ZayKkaHn  ol  dwd  'XixtXlrfs  rhv  ahrhw  xp^^o^  rovrw  wifji- 
wjvrts  h  rifi^  *loffylTp^  dyyiXovs,  kwtMa\4oirro  rohs  "Ivyas  ks  KaX^  'Akt^, 
fiovKofitroi  a{rr60i  inSXiv  teHaat  "UivafF,  i^  8i  KoX^  adrrf  *Aieiil  /eaXtofiivrj, 
tun  fthr  SciccActfv,  irpdr  91  Tvparfvtrpr  rtrpafi/Uvrj  Tfjs  %ictXirp.  Mark  how 
Herodotus,  doubtless  after  the  settlement  by  Ducetius,  speaks  of  Elald  Akt6 
as  Sikel.  It  is  a  little  perverse  to  translate  *'  in  the  country  of  the 
Sicilians,'*  but  one  joins  none  the  less  in  the  translator's  wonder  at  the 
commentator  who  confounded  Kald  Aktd  and  Zankld. 
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CHAP.  V. 


Samian 
and  Mile« 
sian  emi- 
grants. 


KadmoB 
of  K6b  ; 


he  re- 
sign B  bis 
tyranny. 


Calacta^  came  to  have  a  history,  a  specially  Sikel  histoiy^ 
in  later  times;   it  is  as  yet  memorable  only  as  the  spot 
where  the    great  Ionian    settlement   in    Sicily  was   not 
planted.     There  Skyth^  invited  the  whole  Ionian  body  to 
fix  themselves ;  but  the  more  part  of  them  chose  bondage 
in  their  native  land  rather  than  freedom  so   far  away. 
Only  the  discontented  of  Samos  and  a  small  remnant  of 
Milesian  exiles  who  had  escaped  Persian  transplantation 
set  forth   on  the  enterprise^.     And  with  them  went   a 
single  man  from  another  Greek  island  whose  name  and 
story  make  us  wish  to  hear  more  of  him.     Kadmos  son  of 
Skythes  had  been  tyrant  of   K6s.     He  had  not  raised 
himself  to  power;   he  had  inherited  the  lordship  of  the 
island,  a  flourishing  and  undisputed  dominion,  from  his 
father.     No  revolt  at  home,  no  invasion  from  abroad^  had 
threatened  his  power;  but^  like  Lydiadas  in  days  to  come, 
he  felt  that  tyranny  was  an  evil  thing.     Of  his  own  sense 
of  right,  he  laid  down  his  power ;  he  gave  back  freedom  to 
his  people,  and — ^we  are  not  told  why — sought  a  home  for 
himself  elsewhere  *.     Such  is  the  portrait  of  Kadmos,  the 
one  Dorian,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  who  took  part  in  the 
enterprise.    If  that  enterprise  had  been  carried  out  on  the 
scale  which  SkythSs  of  Zankle  had  proposed,  it  must  have 
seriously  affected  the  relations  of  the  Ionian  and  Dorian 
cities  in  the  later  course  of  Sicilian  history. 

Never  was  a  man  more  disappointed  in  a  well-meant 
scheme,  never  did  a  man  more  thoroughly  receive  hatred 
for  his  good  will,  than  the  king  or  tyrant  of  Zankle.     The 


^  Herod,  vi.  a2 ;  ro6rwr  olv  iwiKaKtofiiyw,  ol  lUfuoi  fiowoi  rSt¥  *linw¥ 
iaTi\rjffay,  airy  bi  dpi  MiXi^irW  ol  kmtti^vy^^s. 

*  This  Btory  of  KadmoB  {JKAZnot  b  Xn^co;,  dnjp  Kwot)  iB  told  incidentally 
by  HerodotuB  in  another  place  (vii.  164),  where  he  has  to  Bay  something 
more  of  him  personaUy ;  6  l\  KfSaikOi  oSror,  irp6r€pw  roirrw  wapa^^d^uyos 
wap^  varpds  t^k  rvpwyiSa  K^cay  tZ  fitfiffmnay,  Ud/y  re  ^Tym  xal  9€tyod 
<«Jktos  oii€ybs,  <UXd  dv6  bueaiociivTis,  ks  fiiaw  E^oiffi  KaraSfU  Ti^r  dpxA^^ 
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men  to  wliom  he  offered  a  Sicilian  home  were  indeed  to  chap.  y. 
find  one;  but  thej  were  not  to  find  it  at  Kale  Akte^  they 
were  not  to  find  it  at  the  cost  of  barbarians.     The  Samians 
and  Milesians  and  the  ex-tyrant  of  Kds  had  gone  as  far  in 
their  voyage  as  the  Italian  Lokroi.    There  a  message  came 
to  them  from  the  lord  of  Rh^gion.     Skythes,  with  theSkythda 
whole  force  of  Zankle^  was  at  that  moment  besieging  ag^^ei^i^^ 
Sikel  town^  surely  with  some  view  to  the  proposed  Greek 
settlement  ^.     Anaxilas  seized  on  the  coming  of  the  Samians  Anaxilas 
as  a  chance  for  striking  a  blow  at  the  Zanklaians  and  their  ^^e 
prince^  and  that  by  the  hands  of  others.     He  told  the  new-  ^°*^"" 
comers  to  think  no  more  of  their  settlement  at  Kale  Akte^  Zankld. 
where   they  would   have   to   found  a  new  city.     There 
was  a  ready-made  city  waiting  for  them^  of  which  they 
had  only  to  take   possession.     Through  the  absence  of 
Skyth^  and  his  army — most  likely  in  the  service  of  the 
Samians  themselves — ^the  town  of  ZanklS  was  undefended ; 
they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  march  in  \     They  took  the 
hint;  they  were  guilty  of  the  first  of  those  treacherous 
occupations  of  cities   which  are  so   common  in  Sicilian 
history,   and  to  which  both   the  town  which    now  was 
Zankle  and  Rhegion  itself  seem  to  have  been  specially 
exposed.     Worse  than  Campanians  or  Mamertines,  these 
Greeks  fleeing  from  barbarian  bondage  felt  no  scruple  at  a 
deed  from  which  barbarians  might  have  shrunk.     The  men  They  seize 
whom  Skyth6s  had  invited  in  all  friendship,  in  all  Pan- 
hellenic  good  will,   were  not  ashamed  to  seize  upon  his 
eity  in  his  absence.     We  know  not  what  protests  were 
uttered  by  the  righteous  man  from  Kos ;  at  any  rate  he 
did  not  refuse  to  take  his  share  in  the  settlement  which 


^  Herod,  yi.  23 ;  Sd/uoi  KOiJu(6fi€voi  h  2urfAii;r,  lyivovro  iv  AoMpotat  roiat 
*Em{t^pUHffi,  KCuL  ZaiyKXmoif  aOrol  T€  leal  6  fioffiKths  abrwr  t^  oGvo/m  iJv 
Xnii^,  9€pitMaT(aro  w^Kty  rS/v  SixcAwy,  i^tkttw  0ovk6fi€yoi, 

'  lb. ;  av/ifU^as  rotai  Xafdoiot,  &vair€l$€i  its  XP*^  ^^l  KoXi^y  n\v  'Axt^k 
Iv'  4*^  l«\coy  iav  x^^P^^*  ''^  ^^  ZAyitXffv  o^X^"^t  ^ovtroi'  kpqiLov  dyHpw, 
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cHAP.y.    was  now  made  ^.     ZanklS  was  seized  and  occupied  ^.     The 

Skythda      news  reached  Skythes  and  his  army  while  engaged  in  their 

Hippo-       Sikel  warfare ;  they  marched  back  to  recover  their  homes^ 

and  Skythes  called  on  his  powerful  ally  the  lord  of  Qela  to 


come  to  his  help 


3 


Action  of        HippokratSs  came  at  the  head  of  an  army^  and  found 

kratdsas  Skythes  and  the  Zanklaians  in  their  own  territory^  but 
over  or  .  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^£  ^jj^j^  ^^^  ^j^y^  jjg  g^|jg  distinctly  as  over- 
lord^ but  as  an  overlord  whose  sense  of  duty  towards  his 
dependents  was  not  very  strict  *.  In  his  eyes  Skythes  was 
an  officer  who  had  failed  in  his  charge ;  he  had  lost  a  city 
in  which  Hippokrat^s  had  an  interest.  For  such  neglect 
Skythfis     he  must  pay  the  penalty.     He  and  his  brother  Pythogenes 

ImpriBoned  t      i  .  •  j      t      t         «  •      j_ 

atlnjkon.  were  accordingly  sent  as  prisoners  to  Inykon*,  ancient 
city  of  Kokalos.  It  was  a  distant  prison^  far  nearer  to 
Akragas  than  to  Zankle,  nearer  most  likely  than  to 
Gela.  It  is  not  likely  to  have  been  part  of  the  im- 
mediate dominion  of  HippokratSs;  but  the  thought  is 
suggested  that  he  may  have  had  the  same  kind  of  influence 

^  Herod,  vii.  164 ;  ficrd  Xafueay  c^«  re  not  icarolHfjffe  fr6Xiv  Z&yicKriv. 

'  lb.  Ti.  23;  wttBofJiivcav  tk  tS»  laidoav,  itat  <rx6vTwy  ri^v  Z&y itXffv, 
So  Thacydides,  vi.  4 ;  Inrd  %aidta¥  Koi  Skkuv  'Idn'cav  ktewiirrovffiv,  ot  Mi^Sov* 
<p(^ovT(s  irpoffi$a\ov  2t«cX(f.  Aristotle  (Pol.  ▼.  2.  11)  has  a  somewhat 
difFerent  story;  ZayKXatot  91  'Safiiow  biroS(^Afji€vot  l^ivtcov  koIoAtoL  Grote 
(y.  384)  tmly  says ;  '*  his  brief  notice  is  not  to  be  set  against  the  perspicuous 
narrative  of  Herodotus."  It  is  just  the  difference  which  is  likely  to  be 
between  one  who  is  directly  telling  the  story  and  one  who  simply  catches 
at  it  as  an  illustration. 

'  Herod,  vi.  23  ;  kntiea\ioirro  'ImoKpATfa,  rhv  TiXfji  rvpayyotr  ^k  ydp  ^ 

*  The  word  cijfifiaxos  naturally  takes  in  both  parties  to  an  unequal 
alliance.  But  the  relation  of  superior  and  dependent  is,  as  Grote  (▼.  283) 
truly  sayB,  marked  in  Hippokrates'  treatment  of  Skythds. 

'  Herod,  u.  s. ;  XxvOfjv  fiiv  rhv  fiojjvc^iX'^v  r&v  ZayxKauaiVf  dirofiakSvra 
Tijv  wSKiv,  6  *hnroKp6,Trjs  Vfd^aas,  koI  rbv  dScX^cdy  airrov  IlvBaySvtd,  ks 
"IvvKoiy  fr6Xiv  dniiKfjafx.  It  illustrates  the  carelessness  of  the  later  writers 
that  ^lian  (Yar.  Hist.  viii.  17),  telling  the  story  of  Skythes  almost  in  the 
words  of  Herodotus,  calls  him  JUpi$ffS  6  Iw/cipos  6  rSrv  ZayKkalont  li&yapx^' 
He  saw  the  word  ^vicw  in  his  book,  and  that  was  enough.  On  Inykon,  see 
voL  i.  pp.  118,  495,  496. 
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with  those  who  then  held  the  rule  of  Akragas   which   chap.  v. 
his  successors  had  some  years  later.     If  so,  a  spot  so  &f 
away  from  his  own  city  may  have  been  thought  a  safer 
prison-house  for  the  deposed  lord  of  Zankle. 

Having  thus  got  rid  of  Skythes^  Hippokrates  had  no 
thought  of  supporting  or  avenging  the  rest  of  the^  Zan* 
klaians  against  the  men  who  had  done  them  so  great  and  so 
treacherous  a  wrong.    Hippokrates  deemed  that  his  interests  Hippo- 
lay  the  other  way^  in  making  terms  with  the  Samian  in-  treaty 
truders.     A  treaty  was  made,  and  confirmed  by  oath  ono**^*^® 
both  sides  ^.    The  Samians  were  to  keep  the  city;  but  they 
were  to  give  up  to  Hippokrates  half  the  moveable  property, 
goods  and  slaves,  within  the  walls.   Under  the  head  of  slaves 
we  must  doubtless  understand  both  the  slaves  whom  the 
Samians  had  found  in  the  city,  and  such  of  the  unwarlike 
population  of  ZanklS  as  they  had  made  slaves  of  for  them- 
selves ^.     Outside  the  walls  all  that  could  be  taken  away 
was  to  be  the  spoil  of  Hippokrates,  his  wages  or  bribe  for 
the  favour  which  he  had  shown  to  the  actual  possessors  of 
Zankle  '.    Among  this  booty  was  the  Zanklaian  army  who  The  Zan- 
had  come  back  with  Sk3rthes.     We  hear  nothing  of  any  aiS^made 
resistance  on  the  part  of  men  who,  one  would  have  thought,  ^y^  ^1 
would  have  fought  to  the  death  against  the  fate  which  was  kratds. 
actually  in  store  for  them.     The  mass  of  the  Zanklaians 
were  made  slaves ;  three  hundred  of  the  chief  among  them 

'  Herod,  u.  8. ;  tovi  tik  Xotiro^s  Za7«X(uovf ,  KowoXfrpioliyAvoi  roXci  ^fiioitri, 
Moi  tp/tovs  Mt  teat  Zt^&iJLtvos  wpo4^K«.  Elsewhere  (vii.  154)  HerodotUB 
apeakfl  of  Hippokratte  as  besieging  Zankle  amon^  other  towns;  woXiop- 
KiovTot  *lwwoHp&r€os  EaXXuroXiTas  T€  Mat  Va^lovs  tetd  ZayKkaiovs  re  itcu 
Af  oi^irovf .  In  the  story  of  his  present  dealings  with  Zankld  we  fail  to  see 
any  siege.  Bat  Herodotus  may  have  written  laady,  or  it  may  haye  been 
by  a  siege  that  Hippokrates  first  gained  the  overlordship  over  Skythds 
which  he  seems  here  to  exercise. 

'  Wbo  these  were  would  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  question  whether 
the  new-comers  had  brought  women  with  them.  The  Samians  were  not  un- 
likely to  have  done  so,  but  bardly  the  Milesians. 

'  Herod,  u.  s. ;  /lurObs  94  oi  j}r  tlpvffUvot  58c  Vw6  r&y  Xafuwv, 
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CHAP.  ▼.   were  given  up  by  Hippokrates  to  the  Samians  to  be  put 

to  death.     He  could  hardly  have  had  any  personal  spite 

against  them.    The  slaughter  must  have  been  designed  on 

some  ground  of  policy.     It  may  have  been   because  the 

leading  men^  who  might  be  able  to  find  friends  to  ransom 

them,  might  some  day  disturb  the  state  of  things  agreed  on 

"^^  between  Hippokrates  and  the  Samians^.     The  Samians, 

refuse  to     though  not  ovcr-scrupulous,  were  not  ready  to  go  this 

the^hree    length.     They  had  turned  the  men  of  Zankle  out  of  their 

hundred     city;  but  they  did  not  feel  called  on  to  murder  them  as 

klaians.       well  ^.     The  lives  of  the  three  hundred  were  spared ;  but 

Skythds      we  do  not  hear  what  became  of  them.     Skyth6s,  by  some 

2^^.       means  or  other,  escaped  from  his  prison  at  Inykon.     He 

made  his  way  to  Himera,  where  he  took  ship  for  Asia,  and 

went  straight  to  the  court  of  the  Great  King.     Darius  was 

used  to  such  visitors;   but  he  pronounced  Skytlies  to  be 

the  most  righteous  of  all  the  Greeks  who  had  ever  come 

up   to   him.     For,   unlike   DSmokedSs   of   Krotfin,  when 

Skythes  had  by  the  King's  leave  gone  once  more  to  Sicily 

on  some  errand,  he  came  back  again  to  Persia'.     There 

he  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  died  in  all  honour^. 

The  Samians  who  had  seized  on  Zankle  thus  refused  to 
sink  to  the  yet  lower  depth  of  baseness  which  Hippokrates 
had  proposed  to  them.  We  are  not  told  whether  they 
thereby  drew  on  themselves  the  wrath  and  vengeance  of 
the  lord  of  Gela.     It  is  certain  that  they  did  by  some 

^  This  is  Grote^B  probable  Buggestion,  v.  284. 

'  Herod,  vii.  154;  roi^s  8i  Mopwpaiovs  aifr&v  TptrfKoaiovi  tSotftt  roin 
^filoiai  KaTaa<f>6^cu'  oif  fjiiv  rot  o?  7c  "SApuoi  iwohjaap  ravra. 

'  The  contrast  with  Ddmokddds — ^the  part  of  hii  ntory  that  conceroB  ub 
comes  in  Herod,  iii.  126-7 — ^^^  made  by  Herodotus  here,  is  made  by 
^lian,  Var.  Hist.  viii.  17;  Aap€ios  Mp  avrov  [ArjftoK^9ovt]  ip^Katifpan 
i\€ytVt  iwaTtSfva  \iyw¥  Koi  SivBpwrov  Kiiuffrov.  Of  Skyth6«  Herodotus  says ; 
KtU  fUK  tv6fu(t  AoLpfTos  ir6»rv¥iaf}ipw  hiKai6raTov  tJvcu  6aot  !«  rifs  *EXA(i8os  irap* 
ionrrbvdyifirfffay,  Mark  that  'EXAtir  here  takes  in  Sicily,  which  in  the  seventh 
book  it  does  not.  One  would  like  to  know  on  what  errand  he  went  into  Sicily. 

*  Herod,  a.  s. ;  y^paX  ^Uya  okfiioi  ia»  krtKtvnpyt  ir  Hipcjfai. 
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means  or  other  draw  on  themselves  the  ill  will  of  the  lord  chap.  t. 
of  Rh^gion^  the  man  who  had  stirred  them  up  to  their  first  ^®. 
wrong-doing.     At   some  unfixed  time  during   the  next  turned  ont 
seventeen  years^  Anaxilas  found  that  it  suited  his  purposes  i^ 
to  drive  the  Samian  population  out  of  the  city  which  he  ^'/i  ^^^"■ 
might  in  some  sort  he  said  to  have  given  them.     He  planted  q^  Bettlea 
Zankle  afresh  with  a  mixed  multitude  of  inhabitants,  of  ^f'^^    . 

'        afreen  and 

whom  we  are  not  even  told  whether  all  were  Greek.     But  keept  it. 

he  kept  the  dominion  of  the  town  in  his  own  hands^  and 

reigned  in  his  later  years  as  tyrant  both  of  Rh^gion  and 

of  ZanklS.     For  the  first  time  but  not  the  last^  a  lord  of 

the  Italian  mainland  ruled  on  Sicilian  ground  ^.     Accord-  Change  of 

ing  to  one  statement^  of  the  highest  authority  and  yet  Menana. 

perhaps  not  absolutely  decisive,  he  changed  the  name  of 

the  town  from  Zankle  to  Messana.     The  motive  assigned 

is  a  singular  one.     Anaxilas  gave  to  the  city  the  name  of 

the  land  of  his   remote  forefathers  in  Feloponnesos.     It  Qaestion 

is  perhaps  more  likely  that  the  name  really  belongs  to  a 

later  time,  when  it  might  have  been  bestowed  on  the  city 

by  settlers  direct  from  the  Peloponnesian  Messene  *.     In 

either  case  the  name  goes  along  with  that  of  the  Sicilian 

Euboia  ^  as  the  name  of  a  land  transferred  to  a  town.     The  Use  of  the 

Sicilian  Messana,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  oldest  Mca^i^n. 

city  of  the  name.     It  was  not  till  the  next  century  that  a 

city  so  called  arose  in  Feloponnesos.     It  is  hard  to  find 

a  parallel  in  modem  colonial  nomenclature.     More  than 

one  town  in  the  United  States  bears  the  name,  not  of  an 

English  town,  but  of  an  English  shire  or  other  district. 

Cleveland  in  Ohio  is  so  far  a  paraUel  to  the  Sicilian  Euboia 

and  Messana.     But  to  make  the  parallel  with   Messana 

exact,  a  new  town  of  Cleveland  ought   to  arise  in  the 

Northumbrian  district  of  that  name. 

The  action  of  Hippokrates  towards  Zankle  had  brought 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  24.  *  See  Appendix  IX.  '  See  vol.  i.  p.  380. 
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CHAP.  V.  him  in  a  plentiful  booty  at  the  expense  of  humanity  and 

good  faith.     The  sale  of  his  captives  and  of  the  rest  of  his 

spoils  went  doubtless  to  fill  the  hoard  whence  came  the 

pay  of  the  tyrant^s  mercenaries.     At  their  head  he  went  on 

Design  of    conquering.     The  great  object  of  his  ambition  was  to  win 

kraX  on    Syracuse.     It  is  hard  to  say  what  was  the  exact  state  of 

Syracuge.    ^^iSi^  city  at  this  moment.     Not  long  after  we  see  the 

Was  bis      banished  Gamoroi  at  Kasmenai  ^;  but  it  is  not  clear  whether 

^Gu-      *^^  ^^^  waged  by  Hippokrates  against  Syracuse  was  waged 

^hth^A    ^&^^^^^  them  in  the  last  days  of  their  power  or  against  the 

mocracy?    democracy  which  stepped  into  their  place.     In  the  former 

case  the  result  of  the  war  may  have  been  among  the  occa- 

Battleof     sions  of  their  fall.     The  Syracusans  were  defeated  in  a 

ros.  battle  by  the  river  Heloros.     So  much  we  read  in  plain 

B.  0.493.     prQge2^     ju  ^ijg  songs  which  told  the  praises  of  victors  in 

Chrouios.  the  Sikyouian  games^  a  youthful  warrior^  Chromios  son  of 
Agesidamos^  fighting  in  the  Geloan  ranks^  was  said  to 
have  won,  by  the  steep  and  rocky  banks  of  the  stream,  by 
the  ford  of  Ares,  fame  no  meaner  than  Hekt6r  had  "won 

Scene  of  by  the  banks  of  Skamandros  \  The  site  of  this  battle 
of  the  Heloros  can  hardly  be  where  the  Helorine  Tempe, 
too  wide  to  be  so  called,  are  crossed  by  the  bridges, 
old  and  new,  of  the  Helorine  way*.  We  must  look 
further  inland,  and  a  spot  which  better  answers  the 
poet^s  description  may  be  found  where  the  stream  is 
crossed  by  the  road  leading  westward  between  the  modern 
towns  of  Noto  and  Rossolino.  Here,  most  likely,  Hip- 
pokrates, with  Gelon  and  Chromios  in  his  army,  over- 
threw the  forces  of  the  city  where  Gelon  was  presently 
to  reign  with  Chromios  as  his  chosen  friend  and  kins- 
man. 

^  See  abore,  p.  39. 

'  Herod,  vii.  154 ;  Xvpijiccvalovs  .  .  .  fn&XQ  kcovOhrras  liri  irora/i{»  *EX^/)f». 

'  See  Appendix  X. 

*  See  above,  p.  18. 
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The  victor  of  the  Heldros  now  made  his  way  into  the  chap.  v. 

road  which  took  its  name  from  the  river  which  was  the  "^.oto^y  of 

Hippo- 
scene  of  his  victory.     That  road  led  him  straight  to  the  kratds. 

Polichna,  the  outpost  of  Syracuse  on  the  west  side  of  the 
harbour^  where  the  columns  of  Olympian  Zeus  still  look 
down  upon  the  hollow  way.     First  of  a  crowd  of  invaders  Hippo- 
whose  coming  those  hoary  columns  have  outlived.  Hippo-  ^^  oiym- 
krates  pitched  his  camp  in  or  near  the  holy  place  ^.     But  P**^®"- 
he  carefully  abstained  from  any  damage  to  the  temple  or 
its  ornaments.     We  are  at  this  point  privileged  to  see  the 
inner  workings  of  the  mind  of  a  tyrant.     By  keeping  his 
hands  clean  from  sacrilege,  the  lord  of  Gela  hoped  to  make 
the  best  of  both  worlds.     Engaged  in  so  great  a  warfare, 
he  would  avoid  drawing  on  himself  the  wrath  of  the  gpods, 
and  he  would  fain  win  for  himself  a  good  reputation 
among  men.     Above  all,  he  would  fain  win  a  good  reputa- 
tion within  the  walls  of  Syracuse,  and  so  lead  the  people 
to  look  more  favourably  on  him   than   on  their  actual 
rulers  ^.     If  we  can  trust  such  an  isolated  story  as  this.  Were  tbe 
we  might  think  that  this   war  was   waged  whUe    the  in  posses- 
GamoToi  were  still  in  possession,  but  when  their  power  was  ^^^  * 
already  threatened  by  discontents  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
cluded people.     And   HippokratSs  did    something  more 
than  himself  abstain  from  sacrilege  ;  he  proclaimed  himself 

^  This  comes  from  a  fragment  of  the  tenth  book  of  Bioddros ;  'l-nroKp&rtjs 
6  FcXfW  Tohs  y,vpaKowxlovt  vtvuerjitin  xarco'r/MiroWdcvtrcy  tls  rd  rov  Aidt 

'  lb. ;  aW6s  Si  rwr  dyaOrjfJiirwy  hrltrx^ro,  ^iKoio^iioai  0i\Mf  ttal  vOfdCcay 
Scar  rdi^  TrjXueovTw  ivca^aipov/KPOv  vSkfftov  fJOfBiy  i(a/iapTdv€i¥  tls  rb  Buov 
&fUi  9k  vofu(aiy  StafidXXttv  rois  trpotcnaras  rSnf  kv  "XvpoKoiaaii  upoy/ii&TOtfV 
«/>d$  ret  'wK'ijQri,  8<d  rh  ioMUV  airrobs  w\(oy€ieri/eSfS,  dK\*  oO  9rjfiOTiieSn  ov8*  taws 
&pX€iv,  If  one  could  be  quite  sure  that  this  curious  setting  forth  of  motives 
came  from  Antiochos  or  even  from  Philistos,  we  might  safely  say  that 
the  driving  out  of  the  Gamoroi  came  later  than  this  war.  But  would  not 
either  of  them  have  spoken  more  distinctly  of  the  Oamoroif  and  not 
vaguely  of  ol  wpotaruTes  rw  kv  "XvfKucoiaais  irpayfidrc^l  Hippokratds 
may  have  tried  to  raise  a  feeling  against  the  magistrates  of  the  new 
democracy. 
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CHAP.  V.   as  the  avenger  of  that  crime,  on  those  above  all  in  whom 
Alleged      th^t  crime  was   most  sinful.     The   story  goes   that  the 

sacrilege  of  ^  ^    o 

the  priest  invader  found  several  Syracusans,  and  among  them  the 
priest  of  the  temple,  engaged  in  carrying  off  the  golden 
offerings,  above  all  the  robe  of  Zeus  himself^  thickly 
wrought  with  gold^.  The  pious  wrath  of  Hippokrates 
was  kindled;  but  we  only  hear  that  he  threatened  the 
robbers  of  the  holy  things  and  bade  them  go  back  into 
the  city^.  What  became  of  their  spoil  is  not  recorded. 
One  would  like  to  hear  the  other  side  of  this  story  from 
the  mouth  of  the  priest  of  Zeus.  One  is  a  little  reminded 
of  the  orders  that  went  forth  from  Henry  the  Eighth  and 
the  first  Lord  Russell  to  try — ^and  hang — ^Abbot  Whiting 
for  robbing  the  plate  of  Glastonbury. 

Syracuse   in  after  days  outlived   the  encampment  of 
several  enemies  on  or  near  the  Olympieion.    But  the  first 
appearance  of  an  enemy  so  close  at  her  gates  seems  to  have 
Mediation  brought  her  very  near  to  overthrow  or  bondage.     She  was 
and  Kor-    saved  by  the  stepping  in  of  mediators  whose  unselfish  work 
ky»-  illustrates  the  brightest  side  of  Greek  political  life.     Syra- 

cuse had  a  metropolis  to  which  she  did  not  stand  in  the 
same  relation  in  which  Kamarina  stood  to  herself^  a  metro- 
polis which,  not  claiming  to  be  a  mistress,  was  all  the 
more  truly  a  mother.  She  had  a  sister  who  could  forget 
bitter  enmities  with  the  head  of  the  household  to  join  in 
stretching  out  her  hand  to  save  its  threatened  member. 
The  daughter-city  was  saved  by  the  help  of  her  mother 
and  her  sister.  This  is  the  first  act  in  a  long  tale  of 
kindly  intercourse  between  Syracuse  and  her  mother 
Corinth.     It  is  also  one  of  the  much  rarer  cases  of  the  like 

^  Diod.  z. ;  KaTi\a0€  8c  airdv  rbv  Upia  Koi  tuv  Ivpcucovaitav  rivas  KaOai- 
povvras  AvaO^fiara  xpv^ra,  Koi  ftikiara  ift&Tioy  rod  Acos  vtpiaipovfjUvovs  ix 
woKKov  iearfaK€vafffi4vov  XP^^^^^* 

*  Tb. ;  TovTws  ia\v  kvivXfi^as  &s  Upoavkois,  MXivatv  arnXBuv  ds  tV 
v6>uv. 
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good  will  being  shown  to  her  by  her  twin-sister  Korkyra.   ohap.  v. 
Only  once  again  did  Corinth  and  Korkyra  step  in  together 
to  bring  about  any  end  on  Sicilian  soil  ^.     It  is  not  easy 
to  see  why  Hippokrat^s,  victor  at  the  Heloros,  eager  for  the 
conquest  of  Syracuse,  holding  his  camp  by  one  of  her  most 
venerated  sanctuaries,  did  not  make  the  most  of  his  victory. 
It  seems  strange  that  he  did  not  push  on  to  the  coveted  PeMe 
City,  but  allowed  time  for  negotiations  with  distant  powers.  Syracuse 
But,  as  the  tale  is  told  to  us,  Syracuse  was  delivered  from  ^^iSlP" 
her  danger  by  a  treaty  concluded  imder  the  joint  mediation 
of  Corinth  and  Korkyra*.     Syracuse  was  spared  by  Hippo- 
krates,  and  the  captives  taken  at  the  Heloros  were  restored. 
But  it  was  only  on  condition  of  the  cession  of  a  valuable 
piece  of  Syracusan  territory.     The  site  of  the  rebellious  GesBion  of 
Kamarina,  swept  from  the  earth  by  wrathful  Syracuse  as 
the  punishment  of  her  rebellion  ^,  was  ceded  to  the  lord 
of  Gela*.     With  it,  we  may  suppose,  passed  the  whole 
territory  of  Kamarina  as  far  as  the  boundary  stream  of 
Hyrminos*.     By  this  loss  of  territory  Syracuse  was  not 
wholly  cut  off  from  that  southern  sea  for  a  hold  on  which 
she  had  so  long  striven,  but  her  hold  on  it  was  made  far 
weaker.     Kamarina,  once  her  outpost  against  6ela,  now 
became  an  outpost  of  Gela  against  her.     In  the  hands  Kamarina 
of  Hippokrates  the  site  of  Kamarina  no  longer  remained  by  Hippo- 
desolate.     It  became  again  an  inhabited  town,  no  doubt  a  '^™*^- 

*  Plut.  Tim.  8. 

'  Herod,  vii.  1 54  ;  ^SvprjMowriom  82  KopivBioi  teal  KtpKVfmtoi  IppCffcarro, 
Never  did  one  more  hopelessly  wish  for  details. 

*  See  above,  p.  37. 

*  Herod,  n.  8.;  ippOffomo  82  oSroi,  M  roiffH^  KaraXXA^ayrti,  Ir'  fT€ 
lirnoKpATti  EafWfUPoy  ^vpfjKovaiovt  vapalknivcu,  lSvpriKov<r(ojy  82  ^v  Ka/wplva 
rh  dpx<uor,  Thucydides  (vi.  5)  mentions  the  cession  of  Kamarina  and 
adds  the  release  of  the  prisoners ;  bnt  he  says  nothing  about  the  mediation ; 
XP^*<P  'Imrompdrrp  tcrtpov  TiXas  r^pavvoi,  XiJrpa  dvbpw  IvpoKoalojv  cdxtMXit^ 
rair  Xjafitbv  rijv  yrjp  Eafiapivalojy. 

*  See  above,  p.  37, 
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OHAP.  V.  dependency  of  Gela  and  her  master  ^  The  renewed  city 
had  many  ups  and  downs  in  store  for  her.  Kamarina  was 
before  long  to  perish  again  and  to  rise  again ;  but  in  all 
the  changes  of  Sicilian  history  she  never  again  became  an 
outpost  or  a  dependency  of  a  Syracusan  commonwealth. 
Sikel  wMB       The  last  years  of  Hippokrates  were  spent  in  enlarging 

oi  HippO" 

kratds.       his  dominions  at  the  expense  of  the  Sikels.    At  some  time 
after   the  restoration   of   Kamarina,  he   is  said  to  have 
planned  an  enterprise  against  the  inland   Sikel  town  of 
Ergetium.     This  place   lay  among   the   hills   somewhat 
east  of  the  modern  Aidone^  nearly  west  from   Catania 
and  south-west  from  Castrogiovanni,  by  the  river  known 
as  Fiume  delle  Galelle,     But  Hippokrates  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  out  his  plan^  inasmuch  as  among  his 
Sikel  mercenaries  were  many  from  Ergetiimi  itself.     Still 
a  tyrant  was  never  lacking  in  resources  and  was  seldom 
His  deal-    troubled  by  scruples.     Hippokrates  showed  the  greatest 
the  men  of  favour  to  the  mercenaries  from  Ergetium ;   he  honoured 
Brgetmm.   ^jj^^  g^  jjjg  \^^^  soldiers,  and  gave  them  higher  pay  and 

a  greater  share  of  plunder  than  the  rest^.  His  service 
became  popular  in  Ergetium ;  all  the  military  population 
flocked  to  his  banners  and  left  Ergetium  itself  defenceless. 
By  a  trick  on  his  march  he  contrived  to  isolate  his 
Ergetine  troops  at  a  disadvantage  ^.  He  then  sent  horse- 
men to  occupy  the  town;  he  next  by  a  herald  declared 
war  against  Ergetium^  a  ceremony  which  he  seems  to  have 
thought  justified  him  in  any  dealings  towards  the  men  of 
that  town.     At  a  given  signal  the  men  of  Gela  and  of 

^  Thnc.  yi.  5  ;  aJbrhi  cIkktt^s  y€v6it€vos  /eartftcifff  Kafdpivay, 

'  PolyainoB,  y.  6 ;  otrow  'Efrftriyovs  cf^c  fuaBwftSpovs,  ro  tois  ivefuv  dc2 

T$r  Xc/ar  t6  rkttoy  /Upot  ical  fua$  b.  fiti^ovas,  inrtpfvcuySiv  avrbs  dn  vpoOvfiO- 

rdrovs  nci  itAXicra  xapiifiufvos. 

'  lb. ;  Ivc2  Z\  iLTtf^piLx^^ov  irpds  rats  fiaxicus  rSrv  KVfjiArow  ol  *Ep7erc^<M. 

This  sounds  as  if  it  oame  from  some  minute  local  account,  which  would 

have   said  whereabouts   on    the   coast  this  happened,  which  Polyainos 

refuses  to  tell  us. 
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restored  Kamarina — ^the  latter  doubtless  eager  to  do  the  chap.  y. 
bidding  of  their  foonder — ^fell  upon  the  Ergetine  soldiers 
and  slaughtered  them  all  ^. 

This  tale,  though  coming  from  a  late  writer,  can  hardly  niaatn- 
be  sheer  invention,  and  it  curiously  illustrates  the  way  in  ^^ 
which  a  purely  formal  religion  found  means  to  excuse  any  religion, 
baseness.     HippokratSs'  solemn  declaration  of  war  against 
his  own  soldiers  is  of  a  piece  with  the  oath  of  the  founders 
of  Lokroi,  the  oath  that  was  to  be  kept  as  long  as  they 
stood  on  this  earth  and  had  heads  on  their  shoulders^. 
And  we  know  from  better  authority  that  Hippokrates  was  Hippo- 
waging  war  against  Sikels  in  nearly  the  same  quarter  of  giegeof  th« 
Sicily  up  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life.     He  died  while  5®^*" 
he  was  engaged  in  a  campaign  against  Hybla^  that  is  Hie  death, 
the  Least  Hybla,  the  Heraian  Hybla,  the  town  at  the®'^*^9»- 
meeting  of  the  rocky  combes^  the  Lower  Ragusa  of  modem 
days^.     His  deeds  show  us  to  what  a   depth  of  cruel 
treachery   a   Greek  tyrant  could    sink.      Even   without 
bringing  in  this  last  story  of  the  Ergetine  mercenaries,  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  blacker  piece  of  wickedness  than 
the  treatment  of  the  king  and  people  of  Zankle  by  the 
tyrant  of  Gela.     Hippokrates  was  doubtless  honoured  at 
Kamarina ;  his  victories  may  have  won  him  some  measure 
of  good  will  at  Gela ;  but  the  men  of  his  own  city  seem- 
ingly grew  weary  of  his  rule.     When  his  vigorous  hand  Gel* 
was  taken  away  by  death,  they  would  have  no  more  of  his  Jl^kn^^* 
house.     A  tyrant  always  made  his  power  hereditary  if  he  ^®*^®  ^ 


Boni. 


'  PoljainoB,  T.  6 ;  «a2  rhv  lefjpvtca  w6X€fiov  avrois  irpotimiy  l/r^Acvo'c  ital 
ffvv0rffta  TiXtfois  koI  Kafiaptyalots  jfSwirc  /cniytiv  ddcws  *Epy€Tlyovs  iiratrrat. 
The  special  mention  of  KamarimiianB  looks  as  if  the  aneodote-monger  had 
got  the  stoiy  from  some  trustworthy  source,  perhaps  Antiochos. 

The  declaration  of  war  sounds  like  the  Spartan  dedaiation  of  war  against 
the  Helots. 

»  Polybioe,Tr.  6. 

'  Herod,  vii.  155  ;  <&s  82  iral  'Iiriro«/>arca,  rvpavv€^carra  taa  irta  rf 
d^Ai^Cf)  KXf6vdp^,  MXT^Ao^f  Awo$(Uf€iy  vp6s  ir6?u  *^/9Xp,  arparcvird/icvov  M 
To^t  ZmtcXoi^.    On  Hybla,  see  voL  L  pp.  162,  517. 
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CHAP.  V.  could,  and  the  sons  of  Hippokrates,  Eukleides  and  Klean- 
dros,  looked  on  the  lordship  of  Gela  as  their  right.  They 
were  seemingly  young  or  feeble,  not  able  to  act  without 
a  protector.  The  Geloans  would  have  none  of  them ;  for 
a  moment  Gela  was  again  a  free  commonwealth^.  The 
oligarchy  which  the  elder  Kleandros  had  swept  away  could 
hardly  have  been  set  up  again.  Gela  doubtless  became 
a  democracy,  but  a  democracy  which  was  very  soon  to 
yield  to  the  renewed  rule  of  one. 

Historic  The  place  of  Hippokrates  is  now  taken  by  a  far  more 

GslOn.  memorable  man,  Gelon  the  son  of  Deinomenes.  He  is  the 
first  man  in  Sicilian  history  of  whom  we  can  get  a  distinct 
personal  idea.  Tyrant,  perhaps  king,  lord  of  many  cities, 
coming  nearer  to  being  lord  of  Sicily  than  any  man  before 
him,  destroyer  here,  founder  there,  founder  above  all  of 
that  enlarged  Syracuse  which  so  far  outstripped  the  ancient 
city  on  the  Island,  but  before  all  things,  champion  of  Hellas 
His  mixed  and  Europe  against  Canaan  and  Africa,  Gelon  did  great 
things  both  for  good  and  for  evil ;  but  he  left  behind  him 
a  memory  in  which  the  good  thrust  the  evil  out  of  sight. 
He  came  of  a  stock  honourable,  and  even  holy,  among  the 
His  citizens  of  Gela.     He  was  the  descendant,  we  are  not  told 

from  by  how  many  generations,  of  that  Telines  who  had  won 

over  the  seceders  at  Maktorion  by  the  mysterious  rites 
of  the  powers  beneath  the  earth*.  He  was  himself 
doubtless  clothed  with  the  same  ghostly  office  as  his  fore- 
father; but  in  Greek  ideas  the  ministry  of  the  gods  did 
nofc  shut  a  man  out  from  the  fullest  share  in  the  toils  and 
honours  of  government  and  warfare.  Gelon  was  one  of 
four  brothers,  sons  of  Deinomenes.  The  story  went  that 
his  father  consulted  the  Pythian  oracle  as  to  the  fates  of 

^  Herod,  vii.  155 ;  roTfft  linrox'/xircos  iraial  EiieXtliy  re  Ktd  KA.c<iv2y>9i  ov 
fiovXofiivoiV  rSnf  voXiryriow  ican^inW  crc  cTvom. 
'  lb.  154.    See  above,  p.  102. 


TdlindB. 
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his  children.     He  got  for  answer  that  three  of  them^   chap.  t. 
Gdon,  Hieron,  and  Thrasyhoulos,  should  all  in  their  turn  ^^'\*^ 
he  tjranta     In  what  city  they  were  to  rule  does  not  come  Deino- 
into  the  story,  nor  do  we  hear  whether  anything  was  fore- 
told as  to  the  lot  of  the  fourth  brother  Polyzelos.     When 
the  sons  of  Deinomen^s  were  young  at  6ela^  their  father 
certainly  did  not  picture  them  to  himself  as  lords  of  Syra- 
cuse.    But  to  the  loyal  citizen  of  a  Greek  commonwealth 
the  prospect  of  his  sons  being  tyrants  anywhere  was  not 
pleasing;    Deinomenes  expostulated  with  ApoUon  on  the 
doom  to  which  he  had  sentenced  his  house  \     Whether  he 
kept  the  prophecy  hidden  from  those  who  were  concerned 
we  are  not  told. 

Our  first  distinct  mention  of  Geldn  sets  him  before  us, 
along  with  a  comrade  called  Ainesidamos  son  of  Pataikos, 
one  of  the  tyrant^s  body-guard,  as  a  soldier  winning 
eminent  distinction  in  the  wars  of  the  earlier  tyrants. 
We  cherish  a  hope  that  he  may  have  borne  a  part  in 
war&re  against  the  Phoenician  ^.  It  is  more  certain  that^ 
on  the  death  of  Kleandros^  something  happened,  some- 
thing in  which  both  Gelon  and  Ainesidamos  took  a  part, 
which  commended  Gelon  to  the  special  favour  of  the 
Geloan  people.  Presently  the  valiant  deeds  of  Gelon, 
combined  with  the  popular  good  will,  raised  him  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  cavalry  of  Hippokrates  ^  In  that 
character  he  was  foremost  in  every  struggle  against 
Greeks  and  Sikels.  As  leader  of  the  Geloan  horse,  heHecom- 
played  no  small  part  in  the  battle  which  Hippokrates  cavalry. 
waged  against  Syracuse  by  the  banks  of  Heloros.  In 
that  fight  he  most  likely  noticed  the  valour  of  the  young 
Chromios,  whom  we  find  attached  to  his  fortunes,  and 
to  whom  he  gave  his   sister  in   marriage*.     With   his 

*  The  Btory  is  told  by  Plntaroh,  Pyth-  Or.  19. 
'  See  above,  p.  98,  and  Appendix  VIII. 
'  See  Appendix  XI.  *  See  Appendix  X. 
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cfBAP.  T.   comrade  Ainesidamos  he  seems  to  have  been  on  friendly 

terms  j  but  Gelon  had  the  start  of  him  in  an  enterprise 

Oeldn  and  which  was  framed  in  the  minds  of  both.     Each  of  these 

jQQf^      '    favoured  officers  of  Hippokrates  sought  to  succeed  to  the 

dominion  of  their  master;   but  what  Ainesidamos  simply 

dreamed  of  Gel6n  won  by  an  unscrupulous  use  of  both 

Geldn         craft  and  force  ^.     When  Gela  refused  to  receive  the  sons 

the  cause    of  Hippokrates  as  her  lords,  Geldn^  commander  of  the  late 

offfi  DCh*  ^®^s  cavalry,  put  on  the  character  of  a  Mayor  of  the 

kratdfl.       Palace.     He  proclaimed  himself  the  guardian  and  defender 

of  Eukleides  and  Kleandros,  and  made  war  on  the  revolted 

He  Beizea    city  in  their  name.     At  the  head^  we  may  suppose,  of  the 

at  Gela.      mercenary  forces   of  the  late  tyrant,  helped  perhaps  by 

»•  0.491.     Vanished  partisans  of  the  tyranny,  Gelon  overcame  the 

citizens  in  battle,  and,  once  in  possession  of  the  city,  he 

put  aside  the  sons  of  Hippokrates  and  openly  seized  the 

supreme  power  for  himself  ^. 

Estimate  of     A  modem  reader,  on  hearing  such  a  story  as  this,  is 

tiie  act 

tempted  to  think  first  of  the  seeming  wrong  done  to 
Eukleides  and  Kleandros.  He  is  tempted  to  look  upon 
them  as  lawful  princes,  deprived  of  their  rights  by  a  dis- 

^  ThiB  seems  implied  in  the  story  told  by  Aristotle  (Bhet.  i.  la) ;  £<Tirc/» 
X^7CTa4  Atv€(TiJhjfio9  Fikotvi  jtifjopai  Korrdfifia  dvBpairo^aafiiv<i>  .  .  .  5ri 
itpBaffw,  djs  leal  airbt  fUWcjv,  Some  name  has  clearly  dropped  out  after 
6vSpavo^iaafi4v^.  One  can  hardly  fail  to  supply  Tikay.  Perhaps  dyBpa- 
no^i(o/juu  is  hardly  the  word  to  express  Geldn's  occupation  of  Gela ;  but  it  is 
hard  to  ctmceiye  in  what  later  exploit  of  Geldn*s  Ainesidamos  could  have 
thought  of  forestalling  him,  while  the  scheme  of  succeeding  Hippokratds 
might  easily  suggest  it-elf  to  two  of  his  officers. 

'  Herod,  vii.  155  ;  d  FAoik,  t^  \6yfp  rifSMpian^  roTai  'ImroKpirtof  watat  .  . 
rff  ipy<Pt  dfs  irtK  dTij(r€  /i&xV  '''^  TcX^W,  ^px^  atrrdr,  dvoffrtfy^aas  rovt 
'Ivwoiepdrtof  iraTSa  .  The  date  is  fixed  by  Dionysios,  vii.  i,  and  Pausanias, 
vi.  9.  4.  It  is  clear  that,  as  Clinton  and  Grote  (v.  2S6)  say,  Pausanias  got 
hold  of  the  date  of  Gel6n's  occupation  of  Gela  and  transferred  it  to  his 
occupation  of  Syracuse. 

It  is  singular,  as  Grote  points  out,  that  Dionysios  of  Halikamassos 
(yii.  i),  while  blaming  those  who  confounded  Gel6n  and  Dionysios,  him- 
self fell  into  the  blunder  of  mistaking  Geldn  for  a  brother  of  Hippo- 
kratdi. 
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gpraceful  trick  of  their  own  officer.  And  no  doubt  the  chaf.  v. 
conduct  of  Oel&n,  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sons 
of  Hippokrates^  was  base  enough.  But  we  should  re- 
member that  his  real  crime  was  done,  not  against  the  sons 
of  Hippokrates,  but  against  the  people  of  Gela.  The  sons 
of  Hippokrates,  sons  of  a  tyrant,  had  no  hereditary  right 
to  dominion  in  Gela,  and  the  people  of  Gela  had  refused 
to  receive  them.  Then  their  own  citizen  Gel6n  wages  Gel6n's 
a  civil  war  against  them^  under  pretence  of  establishing  againB^  the 
others  in  an  unlawful  power,  but  really  with  the  object  of  *^"^^'^" 
winning  the  unlawful  power  for  himself.  The  splendour 
of  Gelon's  position  in  the  history  of  the  world  must  not 
blind  us  to  the  means  by  which  he  rose  to  power  at  Gela 
and  elsewhere.  Those  means  were  certainly  not  worse 
than  those  commonly  employed  by  Greek  tyrants,  but  they 
were  in  no  way  better,  except  that  we  nowhere  hear  of  any 
actual  massacre  of  his  doing.  We  must  remember  further 
that  Gelon^  a  bom  Geloan,  not  only  overthrew  the  freedom 
which  his  native  city  had  just  won  back^  but  sadly  lessened 
the  position  of  Gela  in  Sicily  and  in  the  world.  He  found 
her  the  first  of  Sikeliot  cities ;  he  took  that  position  from 
her  and  gave  it  to  another. 

With  the  dominion  of  Hippokrates  in  Gela,  Gelon  seems  GelOn 
to  have   inherited  his  external  dominion   over  so  many  Qei*. 
towns,   Greek   and    barbarian^   in  short    over  nearly  all  ^•^'  ^9^" 
eastern  Sicily  except  the  territory  of  Syracuse.     As  lord 
of  Gela  he  reigned  for  six  years^  and,  while  still  described  His 
as  a  man  of  Gela^  he  dedicated  his  offering  of  a  chariot  off^^^ 
to  Zeus  of  Olympia  ^.     If  we  are  to  infer  from  this  that 

*  The  evidence  for  this  is  very  curioiu.  It  comes  from  the  passage  of 
Pausanias  just  referred  to.  The  offering  was  made  in  the  seventy-third 
Olympiad  (b.o.  488-485);  MypafifM  fiir  ^  kanv  aitr^  ViKoiva  Auvo- 
fUvmn  6ya$tiuai  TcA^r.  Pansanias  aigues  that  this  mast  have  been  some 
other  Gel6n,  son  of  some  other  Deinomends,  for  that  GelOn,  in  the  seventy- 
third  Olympiad,  would  have  caUed  himself  a  Syracusan.  That  is^  Pansanias 
has  made  the  mistake  in  the  date  mentioned  in  the  last  note. 
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CHAP.  V.   Gelon  forestalled  the  Olympic  victories  of  Hieron,  he  found 
no  Simonides  or  Pindar  to  sing  his  praises.     Presently  a 
greater  prize  than  Gela  and  than  all  the  dominions  of  Hip- 
pokrates  offered  itself  to  him.     Syracuse  was  the  one  city 
which  Hippokrates  had  striven  to  seize^  and  had  failed  in 
his  striving.    What  Hippokrates  had  not  done  was  to  be 
State  of      the  work  of  Gelon.     However  we  arrange  the  dates  of  the 
Sjwwuse.    iiitemal  and  external  events  of  Syracusan  history,  what- 
ever party  we  take  to  have  been  in  power  at  the  time  of 
the  war  with  Hippokrates,  by  this  time  at  least  Syracuse 
The  Ga-     was  a  democracy.      The   Gamoroi  were  in  their  exile  at 
KftsmenAi   Kasmcuai.     There  they  seem  to  have  established  a  com- 
Monwedth  in  .ppcdtio.  to  ^i  of  S^^;  „  „«.„, 
in  their  eyes^  the  true  Syracusan  commonwealth  was  now 
at  Kasmenai.     They  were  like   the  Athenian  democrats 
at  Samos  when  the  city  had  revolted  from  them^,  or 
like  the  Athenian  oligarchs  when  Eleusis  became  a  separate 
commonwealth  in  the  hands  of  the  partisans  of  the  Thirty^. 
Of  the  condition  of  things  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse 
The  first     we  have  no  certain  account.     A  single  vague  allusion  of 
democracy.  Aristotle  seems  to  speak  of  the  new  democracy,  the  first 
democracy,  by   that    name^  in    Syracuse,  as   unruly  and 
disorderly^;  but  that  is  the  common  way  of  speaking  of 
all  democracies  among  those  who  stand  aloof  from  practical 
politics.     Yet  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  an  excluded  class 
who  had    suddenly  sprung    to    power^   strengthened   by 
emancipated   villains    or    bondmen  who   were    not    even 
Greeks^  would  not  at  once  learn  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 

^  Thuc.  viii.  7^  \  ^  ^*^  ijOvfuti^  5ri  4  ir6Xis  airrSaw  6j(p4arrjM€, 

'  XeiL  HeU.  ii.  24. 

*  Arist.  Pol.  V.  a.  6  ;  |y  rats  huMoicpariaii  cl  twropoi  HaTatppov^ffayrts  r^t 
dTo^Uu  Kcl  iiMapxias,  otcv  koI  kv  B^/Soff  /icret  r^v  kv  Olvwpvrois  fULXH^  icaicm 
irokiTtvofiiyonf  1)  SijfJioKparUi  iitip$dpi^  itai  ij  M€yap4oju  Hi*  Ara^iav  xai  dfopyita^ 
^rrrfiivruv^  Kal  Iv  ^vpcuco^aais  wpb  rrp  Tikejvos  rvpawihot.  This  ia  clearly 
a  hasty  reference,  not  thought  out  with  much  care.  Still  I  cannot  foUow 
Grote's  note  in  vol.  v.  p.  286.  I  cannot  think  that  Aristotle  has  confounded 
Geldn  and  Dionysios. 
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the  new  commonwealth  with  quite  such  regard  to  rule  ghap.  v. 
and  order  as  the  democracy  of  Athens  imder  Ferikl^s  or 
that  of  Achaia  under  Aratos.  It  is  hard  in  all  ages  to 
persuade  those  who  are  not  themselves  put  to  the  trial  that 
the  virtues  of  freemen  can  be  gained  only  by  the  practice 
of  freedom. 

What  followed  is  told  us  only  in  the  fewest  words.    The  The 
banished  Gamoroi  craved  help  from  Oelon ;  he  engaged  to  ^gk  help 
lead  them  back  from  Kasmenai  to  Syracuse.     When  l^Cg  ^  48s 
drew  near  to  the  city,  the  new  democracy  at  once  sub-  SubmiB^jion 
mitted,  and  Gelon  became  lord  of  Syracuse^.     Whatever  ^^^y™" 
were  the  details  of  the  process,  with  whatever  objects  or 
motives  any  other  person  or  party  acted;  we  may  be  sure 
that  to  become  lord  of  Syracuse  by  any  means  that  came 
in  his  way  was  the  one  object  in  the  mind  of  Gelon.     The 
banished  oligarchs  would  catch  at  any  chance  of  restoration 
to  home  and  power,  and  Gelon  would  be  glad  to  support 
oligarchs  against  democrats  or  democrats  against  oligarchs^ 
if  by  either  course  he  was  brought  nearer  to  obtaining 
a  dominion  over  both.     Neither  oligarchs  nor  democrats  Motives  of 
could  really  wish  to  submit  to  the  tyrant  of  another  city ;  cusan 
but  either  party  might  hold  such  submission  to  be  a  less  P"^*^^ 
evil  than  submission  to  the  rule  of  the  other  party.     In 
this  state  of  things   it  is  not  very  wonderful  if  Gel6n 
undertook  the  restoration  of  the  Gamoroi,  and  if  the  people 
of  Syracuse  submitted  to  him  without  resistance.     That 
they  submitted  thus  easily  implies  that  Gelon  came  against 
Syracuse  with  an  overwhelming  force,  the  force  of  all  the 
cities  under  his  rule,  his  mercenaries  Greek  and  barbarian, 
all  strengthened  by  the  Syracusan  oligarchs  and  any  force 
that  was  at  their  disposal.     Against  such  a  power  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  a  single  city  might  seem  hopeless.    But 

^  Herod,  vii.  155  ;  to^s  ya/xSpovs  .  .  .  F^Xav  ira7a7a7fl[;i'  rovrovt  iM  Kaa- 
/iivrfs  w6kiot  is  r^f  ^pvjKo^oaSt  iffx^  '^  rai/rcu.     6  fdip  HrjfMs  6   rStv 
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CHAP.  V.  the  democracy  might  further  hope  that  somewhat  better 
terms  might  be  gained  by  submission  to  Gelon  personally 
than  if  the  Gamoroi  came  back  by  force  and  without  con- 
ditions. On  the  whole  the  new  commonwealth  was  not 
disappointed.  We  are  not  directly  told  whether  any 
terms  were  made  or  whether  Gel6n  bound  himself  by  any 
Hifl  treat-  promises.  But  he  certainly  treated  the  popular  party  in 
the  Syra-  Syracuse  far  more  favourably  than  we  shall  presently  find 
that  he  treated  the  popular  party  in  other  conquered 
cities.  And  this  may  be  held  to  point  to  some  kind  of 
compact  between  him  and  them.  The  restored  oligarchs 
were  perhaps  the  more  disappointed  of  the  two,  when 
Gelon,  instead  of  setting  up  again  the  ascendency  of 
either  party  over  the  other,  simply  made  himself  master 
of  all. 


coaanB. 


Geldnlord       The  establishment  of  Geldn  at  Syracuse  is  one  of  the 

of  Svrfr* 

cuae.  foremost  events  in  the  whole  history  of  Sicily.    A  power 

B.  c.  485-    ^g^  jjQ^  founded  such  as  the  island  had  never  seen  before. 
478. 

HippokratSs  had  gathered  together  a  dominion  which  was 

far  more  than  the  lordship  of  a  single  city.     Geldn  had 
inherited  that  dominion,  and  he  had  enlarged  it  by  the  ad- 
dition of  that  one  city  after  whose  possession  Hippokrates 
Effects  of    had  striven  in  vain.     But  the  acquisition  of  Sjrracuse  was 
sion  of       something  more  than  the    acquisition    of    another  city, 
Syracuae.    ijQ^eyei.  valuable.     The  body  which  had  been  growing  up 
found  a  head.     Since  the  career  of  Hippokrates  had  begun, 
Gela  had  held  the  fii*st  place  among  Sikeliot  cities;  but 
the  place  came  to  her  by  a  kind  of  accident ;  to  Syracuse 
it  came   by  a  kind   of   natural   selection.      Hippokrates 
may  have  all  along  marked  this  course  of  things ;  Gelon 
Syracuse     assuredly  did.      His  native   city  was   in   no  way  suited 
to  be  the  head  of  such  a  dominion  as   had  grown  up 
there  under  Hippokrates.     Still  less  was  it  suited  to  be* 
come  the  head  of  a  dominion  which  took  in  Syracuse  as 
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one  of  its  members.  Gela,  on  the  south  ooast^  with  its  ohap.  ▼. 
face  tamed  towards  Africa,  could  not  compare  in  its 
geographical  position  with  Syracuse  on  the  east  coast^ 
looking  towards  Italy,  Greece^  Asia,  and  the  civilized 
world  in  general.  Nor  could  Gela  in  any  way  compare 
with  Syracuse^  its  harbours^  its  island-city^  with  the  hill 
beside  it  inviting  almost  boundless  expansion,  everything 
in  short  that  was  needed  for  the  growth  of  a  mighty 
capital.  For  we  may  &irly  apply  that  name  to  Syracuse 
under  her  tyrants.      She   became  the  head  of  a  great  Podtion  of 

-,..  Ill  •!  iiii<    (3^61/yii  and 

dommion  ruled  by  a  smgle  man^  a  man  who  had  his  syractwe. 
dwelling-place^  who^  we  may  almost  say,  kept  his  court, 
within  her  walls.  This  dominion  was  something  quite 
different  from  that  of  any  earlier  tyrant.  Gelon  rose  &r 
above  the  position  of  a  mere  local  lord  like  Fhalaris  or 
Peithagoras.  He  came  far  nearer  than  any  one  before 
him  to  the  position  of  a  king  of  Sicily.  As  such,  he  had 
his  viceroys  or  satraps.  To  the  lord  of  Syracuse  Gela  Hierdn  at 
seemed  but  of  smaU  account.  It  became  a  secondary  city, 
the  rule  of  which  he  entrusted  to  his  brother  Hierdn^. 
Syracuse  became  the  home  of  Geldn^s  power ;  and  under 
his  rule  the  city  entered  on  a  time  of  growth  in  extent 
and  population  which  a  hundred  years  later  made  it  the 
greatest  city  of  Hellas  and  of  Europe. 

In  carrying  out  his  object  of  making  Syracuse  gp*eat, 
Geldn  was  not  greatly  troubled  with  scruples  as  to  the 
rights  of  men  out  of  Syracuse.  In  Syracuse  itself  we 
hear  nothing  of  any  changes  with  regard  to  the  existing 
population^  beyond  the  return  of  the  banished  oligarchs. 
We  must  therefore  suppose  that  Gamoroi,  J)emas,  and 
emancipated  Kyllyrioi  all  kept  the  citizenship  of  Syracuse^ 

^  Herod,  vii.  155  ;  6  B^  kwti  rt  wapikafit  rks  XupffKwiaas,  V4\fjs  /Atr  Iwuepa' 
riaiw  \6yow  ^Xdcaw  ^vot^cro,  iinrpi^na  aifr^  *l4pcayt  dScA^cf)  Ivurov'  6  8i  r^s 
lvpiifKci6<ras  ifcpdrvyt  Kal  ijiray  &inarrd  ol  "Xvpi/iKovaou, 

VOL.  II.  K 
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CHAP.  V.  audi  as  citizenflliip  was  under  Oeldn's  rule.    But  Oelon 

6el6n*s       aspired  to  be  lord  of  a  city  far  greater  than  any  of  which 

plantationi  these  should  be  the  only  inhabitants.     To  cany  out  this 

end^  many  settlers  were  brought  to  Syracuse  against  their 

willj  and  many  came  of  their  own  free  will.     Gelon  seems 

to  have  been  the  first  Sicilian  ruler  to  begin  those  great 

transplantations  of  men  from  one  city  or  land  to  another 

which  had  long  been  &miliar  among  Eastern  kings,  and 

which  became  common  in  Sicily,  both  among  later  tyrants 

and  among  Norman  princes^.     The  affairs  of  the  newly 

restored  Kamaiina  gave  him  an  excuse  for  action  of  this 

GlAukosat  kind.     The  story  goes  that  on  the  death  of  Hippokrat£s 

K»n,«in.;  ^^^^  entrusted  Kamarina  in  some  shape  or  other  to  the 

his  death,   care  of  the  famous  wrestler  Glaukos  of   Karystos.     The 

men  of  Kamarina,  either  wishing  for  freedom  or  attached 

to  the  house  of  their  second  founder^  instead  of  submitting 

quietly  to  Geldn^s  lieutenant^  sentenced  him  to  death '.     It 

is  characteristic  of  this  class  of  rulers^  with  whom  neither 

mercy  nor  vengeance  counts  for  anything  when  weighed 

against  policy,  that  it  was  the  stones  of  Kamarina,  and 

not  the  men^  that  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  this  resistance 

Geldn  de-    to  Oeldn^s  authority  '.     In  the  revolt  of  Kamarina  Oel6n 

mai^  and  ^^  chiefly  an  excuse  and  an  opportunity  for  an  enlargement 

^S^T^to  ^^  *^®  population  of  Syracuse.     The  newly  rebuilt  town 

Synoiue.    was  a  second  time  swept  with  the  besom  of  destruction; 

but  the  men  of  the  commonwealth  which  had  put  Glaukos 

to  death  were  carried  in  a  body  to  Syracuse  and  there 

admitted  to  citizenship  \ 

More  remarkable  still  were  the  dealings  of  Geldn  with 

^  This  IB  the  renmrk  of  Grote,  t.  307.  Both  Anaxilas  and  Hippokratds 
had  done  ■omething  of  the  kind ;  but  Gel6n,  and  after  him  Hierdn,  did  it 
on  a  much  greater  scale. 

'  See  Appendix  XII. 

'  Of.  on  the  other  hand  the  remarks  in  Hme's  Histoiy  of  Borne,  toI.  ii. 

P*  343- 
*  See  Appendix  XII. 
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his  own  city.  Oela  was  the  place  of  his  birth^  the  place  chap.  v. 
where  his  family  held  so  honourable  and  sacred  a  post^  the  ^!1^^ 
city  which  had  been  the  first  in  which  he  had  exercised  C^el* ;  half 

the  oituEons 

lordship,  and  where  his  brother  exercised  a  deputed  lord-  mored  to 
ship  still.  In  the  teeth  of  all  these  ties,  the  greatness  ^'^^^' 
and  prosperity  of  Oela  were  deliberately  sacrificed  to  the 
greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  new  capital  More  than 
half  the  citizens  of  Oela,  his  brother-in-law  Chromios 
among  them^  willingly  or  imwillingly  removed  to  Syracuse 
and  received  Syracusan  citizenship^.  The  Lindian  akro- 
polis  and  the  holy  place  of  ApoUon  must  have  looked  down 
on  a  city  sadly  shrunk  up  within  walls  perhaps  of  no 
great  age. 

At  Elamarina  we  are  distinctly  told  that  all  the  inhabitants 
were  transplanted ;  the  removal  must  have  been  made  with- 
out distinction  of  rich  or  poor.    On  what  principle  the  emi- 
grants from  Oela  to  Syracuse  were  chosen  we  are  not  told. 
But  in  two  other  cases  of  transplantation  Oel6n  is  recorded 
to  have  acted  on  a  very  clear,  though  somewhat  imexpected, 
principle.  Two  years  after  his  establishment  at  Syracuse^  he  War  with 
had  to  wage  a  war  with  Megara^  a  town  within  easy  sight  B.a^. 
of  the  Syracusan  hill.     The  government  of  Megara  was 
oligarchic^  and  it  would  seem  that  the  ruling  class  had 
provoked  the  war  against  the  will^  or  at  any  rate  without 
the  consent^  of  the  commons.     Oel6n  marched  against  Stmender 
Megara  and  besieged  the  city,  which  presently  surren-^     **^*^ 
dered.     The  oligarchs,  authors  of  the  war,  trembled  for  treatment 
their  lives.    The  commons,  conscious  of  no  wrong  towards  oiigarohs 
Oeldn,  feared  no  harm :  they  may  even  have  looked  on  him  ^^  ^® 
as  a  deliverer.     But  the  treatment  of  the  men  of  Megara 
at  the  hands  of  the  conqueror  was  fixed  by  some  other 
rule  than  that  of  their  merits  or  demerits  towards  him- 
self.   The  oligarchs  were  surprised  at  the  mildness  of  their 

^  Herod.  viL  155 ;  rcA4S«r  ^c^ny/ifo'cttrTwr  doroir  rinn^  roiffi  Eaftapatolots 
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Megmraan 
outpost  of 
SyncuBe. 


Destruc- 
tion of 
Euboia; 
fate  of  its 
inhabi- 
tants. 


6eldn*8 
grants  of 
citizenship. 


doom^  when  they  were  led  to  Syracuse  and  there  admitted 
as  citizens.  The  commons  were  no  less  surprised  at  the 
harshness  of  theirs^  when  they  too  were  taken  to  Syracuse^ 
not  to  be  received  as  citizens  or  as  inhabitants  of  any  class^ 
but  to  be  sold  in  the  slave-market^  with  the  further  con- 
dition that  they  were  to  be  taken  out  of  Sicily  ^.  Megara 
from  this  time  sinks  out  of  the  list  of  Sikeliot  common- 
wealths ;  its  territory  was  merged  in  that  of  Syracuse^  and^ 
when  we  next  hear  of  it^  it  is  not  named  as  a  city.  Some 
part  of  it^  doubtless  its  akropolis^  served  as  a  military  out- 
post of  the  Syracusan  territory.  In  after  times  it  was  an 
out-post  towards  Leontinoi^.  Just  now,  while  Leontinoi 
was  part  of  the  dominions  which  Gelon  had  inherited  from 
Hippokrates,  it  was  hardly  needed  in  that  character ;  the 
conquest  of  Megara  must  have  filled  up  a  gap  in  Gelon^s 
dominion  on  the  east  coast.  But  the  Leontine  colony  of 
Euboia,  most  likely  north  of  Naxos  ^,  must  have  kept  its 
independence  longer  than  its  metropolis.  It  remained  to 
be  subdued  by  6el6n  after  he  had  become  lord  of  Syracuse. 
He  dealt  with  it  ^  exactly  as  he  had  dealt  with  Megara ; 
he  drew  the  same  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  in  the  like  sort  he  destroyed  the 
town  so  thoroughly  that  it  is  never  again  spoken  of  in 
history. 

Three  cities  of  Hellenic  Sicily  had  thus  utterly  perished, 
and  a  fourth  had  been  seriously  maimed,  in  order  to  swell 
the  greatness  of  Syracuse  and  her  master.  But  Gelon  had 
other  ways  of  enlarging  the  population  of  his  capital. 
Either  now  or  at  some  later  stage,  he  granted  Syracusan 
citizenship  to  ten  thousand  of  his  mercenary  soldiers,  many 
of  whom  were  likely  to   have  been   Sikels  rather  than 


1  See  Appendix  XII.  *  See  Appendix  XII. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  380. 

*  Herod,  vii.  156;   rinrr^  9k  rovro  «a2  Evfioiat  roi/s  h  XiircA/p  kwolrjff€ 
tuucplvas. 
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Greeks  ^.     On  the  other  hand^  he  drew  from  Old  Greece  chap.  v. 
itself  men  who  served  him  in  war  and  peace,  men  who 
grew  rich  in  his  service,  but  who  must  have  been  of  a 
higher  stamp  than  the  ordinary  mercenary.     Where  we 
hear  of  three  such  by  name,  there  must  have  been  many 
others.     We  have  abready  seen  Glaukoe  of  Kaiystos  ruling  Setilen 
in  Gelon's  name  over  restored  Eamarina.     The  Arkadian  Qneoe, 
land   too,  whence  Alpheios  sprang  to  make  his  way  to 
Ortygia,  now  sent  its  tribute  of  men  to  find   homes  by 
the  fountain  of  Arethousa.      Goodly  gifts  at  Olympia  Phormis  of 
and    at  Delphoi,   statues   of   men  and   horses,   a  statue 
of  Phormis  himself  as  a  warrior  in  battle,  preserved  the 
name  of  Phormis  and  of  his  friend  the  Syracusan  Ly- 
kortas.     And  they  preserved  it  with  the  addition  that 
Phormis  had   once  been  an  Arkadian  of  Mainalos,  but 
that  he  now  dedicated  his  gifts  to  the  gods  as  a  man 
of    Syracuse^.      Phormis   came    across    the    sea   in   the 
time  of  Geldn;    he  did  many  acts  in  war  under  Gel&n 
and  his  successor  Hierdn — let  us  picture  him  doing  his 
part  on  the  day  of  Himera  and  on  the  day  of  Eymfi — 
and  in  their  service  he   doubtless  won  the  wealth  which 
enabled  him  so  richly  to   adorn  the  holy  places  of  the 
mother-land^.      Another   settler   came   of  a  sacred  stock  Agteias of 
like  Gelon  himself,  sprung,  by  his  mother's  side  at  least,  loe^^^  *" 
of  that    lamid   race  of  whose  prophetic  gifts   we  have 

fUff0Otp6pOV9, 

'  PauBuuM  (y.  37.  1)  describes  the  gifts  of  Phormis,  one  of  which  bore 
the  inscription, 

*  Apices  MaofdXtcs,  vw  9t  XvpoMSaios. 
He  adds  the  names  of  the  artists,  Dionjrsios  of  Aigos  and  Simdn  of  Aigina. 
He  tells  a  most  wonderful  story  aboat  one  of  the  horses.    The  statue  of 
Phormis  set  up  by  Lykortas  oomee  in  ▼.  37.  7. 

'  lb. ;  4«  Mcuv6\ov  IkafiAs  h  ZurcX/ay  napd  T4kMfa  rdv  Ativoftivovt,  koI 
ixtlr^  re  avT^  teal  *lipo»i  vartpcv  d8<A^  rov  Tikmnn  ks  rds  arpartias 
iatQi€UCviiU¥os  Kaftvpa  ipya,  h  roffovro  irporj\$€V  f^Hatfiaifias  dn  At^aBtirtu  iihf 
Tovra  cis  'OXv/tirloK,  dya^ciVoi  8i  r^  *A.w6XXm^i  AXka  h  AcA^oi^. 
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CHAP.  V.  already  heard  ^  This  was  that  Agesias  whose  memory 
is  preserved  to  us  by  an  Olympic  victory  commemorated 
in  one  of  Pindar^s  most  striking  odes  ^.  When  the  mules 
of  Ag^sias  won  the  prize^  Hierdn  reigned  in  Syracuse  and 
Ag^ias  was  his  subject.  But  we  seem  to  see  in  the  dark 
words  of  the  poet  that  their  master  had  come  to  Syracuse 
from  his  native  Stymphalos^  and  that  he  had  some  special 
share  in  that  enlargement  of  the  city  which  caused  Gel6n 
to  be  looked  on  as  a  second  founder.  The  poet  dwells  spe- 
cially on  his  two  homes  with  the  sea  between  them.  Agesias 
had  not  so  completely  severed  himself  from  Stymphalos  as 
Phormis  had  from  Mainalos.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of 
Hierdn  that  Syracuse  became  a  great  intellectual  centre, 
the  chosen  resort  of  poets  and  philosophers  from  the  whole 
Greek  world.  But  these  examples^  types  no  doubt  of  a 
class,  show  how  anxious  Oel6n  was  at  once  to  enlarge  the 
bounds  and  the  population  of  his  capital,  and  to  draw 
thither  men  of  mark  who  might  serve  him  in  various  ways. 
Geldn's  Of  the  distinction  drawn  by  Oelon  between  the  two 

reason  for 

bifl  deal-  classes  of  citizens  in  Megara  and  Euboia,  of  his  gentleness 
STcom-  ^  ^^^  enemies,  his  •  harshness  to  those  who,  if  not  his 
monBofthe£f{e];^dg   Were  at  least  not  his  enemies,  we  have  his  own 

conquered 

cities.  explanation.  He  gave  as  a  reason  that  he  looked  on  the 
commons  as  a  most  unthankful  neighbour  ^.  It  is  credit- 
able to  the  spirit  of  the  commons  of  Megara  and  Euboia 
that  the  man  who  thus  thought  of  them  should  deal  with 
them  as  he  did.  He  must  have  held  that  his  safety  called, 
not  only  for  their  bondage,  but  for  their  bondage  in  some 
part  of  the  world  where  they  were  not  likely  to  disturb  his 

Aspect  of    dominion.     But  the  words  thus  put  into  the  mouth  of 

his  saying  *- 

about  the    Geldn  are  worthy  of  the  closest  attention.     They  must 


commons. 


^  See  above,  p.  80.  '  See  Appendix  XIV. 

'  Herod.  Tii.  156;  Ivoicc  8i  rovra  tovtovm  dfuporipovt,  yofucas  9ij/»oy 
tJyai  cwoUnj/ta  dxapir^arov.  One  is  reminded  of  the  language  of  Walter 
Map  about  villainB.    See  Nonnan  Conquest,  t.  888. 
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stirely  be  a  bit  of  genuine  tradition ;  no  one  could  have  ohap.  v. 
thonglit  of  inventing  such  a  saying  at  any  later  time. 
And^  as  a  genuine  setting  forth  of  6el6n's  feelings,  they 
are  most  remarkable.  They  are  words  which  we  should 
expect  to  hear  from  the  mouth  of  a  member  of  an 
oligarchy  in  bitter  dispute  with  the  local  commons.  They 
are  hardly  words  which  we  should  look  for  from  the 
mouth  of  a  tyrant  in  full  possession  of  power  over  both 
oligarchs  and  commons.  The  tyrant  often  rose  to  do- 
minion by  the  help  of  the  commons;  he  often^  even 
as  tyrant^  kept  a  certain  measure  of  their  good  will  as 
the  man  who  had  given  them  one  master  instead  of  many. 
Geldn  owed  no  such  obligations  as  this  to  the  commons 
anywhere;  but  there  is  no  sign  that  the  commons  any- 
where were  his  special  enemies;  they  assuredly  were  not 
so  at  Megara  or  Euboia.  Yet  these  recorded  words  of  his 
breathe  the  full  spirit  of  that  fearful  oath  which  bound  the 
oligarchs  of  some  Greek  cities  to  be  evil-minded  to  the 
commons^.  They  would  have  a  more  natural  sound  in 
the  mouth  of  a  mediseval  lord  .than  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Greek  tyrant.  As  such,  they  fall  in  with  one  side  of  the 
kind  of  princely  position  which  the  lord,  not  only  of  Syra- 
cuse but  of  so  large  a  part  of  Sicily^  was  silently  taking. 

Whether  Geldn  ever  took  or  received  the  kingly  title  is  Princely 
a  question  which  we  shall  have  presently  to  look  to.  It  is  ^i^^^  ^ 
plain  ih&tj  in  any  case^  he  felt  rather  as  a  king  of  Sicily  than 
as  a  mere  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  Himself  sprung  of  a  house 
ancient,  famous,  and  even  sacred^  he  would  have  his  court 
around  him,  a  court  of  nobles^  Gamoroi,  Eupatridai,  all  that 
reached  the  highest  standard  of  the  nobility  of  the  time  '. 

^  Ariflt.  Pol.  T.  9.  10 ;  vvy  fi^v  ydp  h  IvUuf  6\iyapxttus  dfiy^ffi'  leai  T9) 
l^fjtqf  Ktudiytfvt  i<ro/uu  mt  fiovKv&aw  5ri   h.v  Ix^  «curor.      Cf.   TheogniB, 

845. 
'  What  the  oligvcha  thought  of  and  called  themselyee  we  see  in  eveiy 

page  of  TheognlB.    They  are  ffoStppov^t,  Aya$ol,  wiorol,  anything  else.     All 

perhaps  is  ■ammed  np  in  the  moX^  Kdyai$69,  the  perfect  gentleman. 
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cfHAP.  V.  The  restored  Oamoroi  of  Syracuse,  owing  their  restoration 
to  him^  formed  the  kernel  of  such  a  class.  He  would  wel- 
come men  of  the  same  class  from  Megara^  from  Euhoia^ 
from  any  other  conquered  or  allied  city  of  Sicily.     He 

Bib  quasi'  would  welcome  also  men  from  more  distant  parts  of  the 
Greek  world,  men  like  Fhormis  and  Agesias,  men  devoted 
to  himself  personally,  who,  in  Sicily  at  least,  owed  every- 
thing to  him,  and  whose  best  hopes  were  in  his  f  avotu*. 
All  these  he  could  afford  to  receive,  to  promote,  and  to 
enrich.  So  he  could  afford  to  promote — ^for  to  such  men 
the  citizenship  of  Syracuse  was  promotion — adventurers  of 
a  lower  class,  the  mixed  multitude  of  mercenaries,  Greek 
and  barbarian,  who  had  served  in  his  wars  and  those  of 
Hippokrates.     Sut  an  independent  commons  would  not 

His  rela-     suit  his  purpose.     And  it  is  a^rain  to  be  noticed  that  the 

tiontothe 

oommoDB  treatment  of  the  commons  of  Megara  and  Euboia  and  the 
cuseT™^  reason  for  it  assigned  by  Geldn  himself  clearly  point  to 
some  compact  between  Gel6n  and  that  Syracusan  people 
who  had  admitted  him  so  easily.  He  was  surely  bound  to 
them  by  some  tie  which  he  shrank  from  breaking.  He 
would  not  enslave  them  as  he  did  their  fellows  from  other 
cities.  Sut  he  would  not  strengthen  them  by  admitting 
other  citizens  of  their  own  class,  while  he  did  all  that 
he  could  to  strengthen  the  other  classes  as  a  balance 
against  them.  In  this  way  the  slavery  and  banishment 
of  the  commons  of  Megara  and  Euboia  was  in  some  sort 
the  price  of  the  toleration  granted  to  the  commons  of 
Sy^cuse. 
Character       On  the  whole  then  we  see  in  Geldn  a  man  not  much 

ofhifl 

goYem-  troubled  with  scruples  as  to  the  means  by  which  he 
compassed  his  ends,  but  one  who  did  shrink  from  the 
breach  of  a  solemn  compact,  and  who  was  certainly  not 
inclined  to  any  oppression  or  harshness  beyond  what  was 
needed  to  compass  his  ends.  Every  notice  of  him  sets  him 
before  us  as  a  tyrant  of  the  better  kind.     Even  as  lord  of 


ment. 
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Syracuse,  without    looking   to    his  higher  character  as  cbat.  v. 
Hellenic  and  European  champion,  Oel6n  was  popular  in  His 
life  and  was  honoured  in  death  by  all  classes  of  the  po-  ^pularity. 
pulation  of  Syracuse.     For  all,  the  Gamoroi  of  Syracuse 
whom  he  brought  back,  the  Oamoroi  of  other  cities  whom 
he  brought  in,  the  mercenaries  whom  he  led  to  victory 
and  its  rewards,  even  the  commons  of  Syracuse  who  com- 
pared their  lot  with  that  of  the  commons  of  Megara,  all 
alike  owed  him  much.     As  to  his  formal  position  among 
and  above  them  all,  it  is  as  hard  to  say  what  it  was  as  in 
the  case  of  any  other  tyrant.     No  man,  we  may  be  sure, 
ever  called  himself  tyrant  in  any  fonnal  act,  and,  at  this 
stage  at  least,  6eI6n  left  it  to  others  to  call  him  king. 
With  Gelon,  as  with  Phalaris,  we  are  left  to  guess  whether  Ckldn 
the  power  of  the  tyrant  was  simply  the  vague  but  irresistible  ^J^][^. 
power  of  one  who  could  bring  physical  force  to  bear  at  any  '^"^^ 
moment,  or  whether,  like  the  power  of  the  early  Emperors 
at  Rome,  it  was  veiled  under  the  title  of  some  office  known 
to  the  law.     It  is  very  strongly  suggested,  but  we  cannot 
say  that  it  is  quite  proved,  by  the  confused  statement  of  a 
late  writer  that  Gelon  ruled  at  Syracuse  under  cover  of  the 
office  of  general  with  full  powers^.     But  however  names 
and  forms  may  have  run,  we  see  what  Gelon^s  power  was. 
He  commanded  the  resources  of  all  south-eastern  Sicily,  Extent  of 
from  his  own  Gela  at  least  to  the  peninsula  of  Naxos  and 
the  hill  of  Tauros.     If  there  was  any  exception  to  this  No  men- 
rule,  it  must  have  been  at  Katan^,  a  city  which  we  hear  ^^tuid. 
nothing  of  in  his  story,  and  whose  name  is  never  mentioned 
by  our  chief  authority  ^.     We  do  not  wonder  at  hearing 
that  Gelon  became  a  mighty  tyrant  ^,  that  his  power  far 


'  See  Appendix  XIII. 

'  We  shall  come  to  Katand  again  in  the  days  of  Hierdn.  See  Diod.  xi. 
49.  It  was  dearly  a  commonwealth  distinct  from  Syracuse ;  bat  it  may 
have  been  either  dependent  or  independent. 

•  Herod.  "?ii.  156 ;  roto^r^  r^&ir^  rvpayyot  iy*'}/6v€€  /Uyas  i  TiXom. 
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CHAP.  V.  surpassed  any  other  power  in  the  Hellenic  world  ^,  and  that 
under  him  Syracuse  above  all,  the  capital  of  his  great 
dominion^  waxed  great  and  flourished  ^. 


Geldn 
founder 
of  the 
enlarged 
Syracuse. 


Ortygia 
and  its 
outposts. 


Beginning 
of  union 
of  the 
outposts. 


These  last  phrases  are  emphatically  true,  no  less  as  a 
matter  of  Sjrracusan  topogpraphy  than  as  a  matter  of  Sicilian 
politics.  As  Arehias  was  the  founder  of  the  first  Syracuse 
in  the  island  of  Ortygia^  so  Geldn  was  no  less  the  founder 
of  the  enlarged  S}rracuse  which^  from  his  day  onwards, 
went  on  growing  greater  and  greater.  We  have  seen  that 
up  to  this  time  the  proper  Sjrracuse  was  still  only  the 
Island.  It  was  by  no  means  the  only  place^  or  the  only 
fortified  place^  inhabited  by  Syracusan  citizens.  But  it 
was  the  home^  the  centre,  the  meeting-place,  of  all.  The 
system  of  outposts,  nearer  and  more  distant,  which  we 
have  seen  grow  up  in  the  former  period^  gs^ve  Syracuse 
a  character  of  its  own.  It  was  a  city  made  up  of  many 
cities;  it  was  at  all  events  a  central  city  surrounded  by 
several  detached  towns.  The  Syracusan  territory  must 
have  been  something  like  Attica,  after  the  merging  of  the 
other  Attic  towns  in  the  one  Athenian  commonwealth. 
But  at  Syracuse^  far  more  than  in  Attica,  all  the  other 
settlements  stood  in  a  relation  to  the  central  Island;  all 
may  be  said  to  have  existed  for  the  sake  of  the  central 
Island.  Distant  Akrai  and  Kasmenai  stood  as  the  guards 
of  the  Syracusan  territory.  Neaiton  kept  the  hills  and 
Heldron  the  coast ;  neighbouring  Polichna^  Temenites^  and 
Achradina^  were  the  immediate  sentinels  of  the  Syracusan 
city  itself.  But  even  in  the  case  of  these  nearer  outposts^ 
large  spaces^  which,  whether  inhabited  or  not,  were  cer- 
tainly unfortified,  parted  them  from  the  Island  and  from 

^  Herod,  vii.  145 ;  ret  TiXejyos  •wpfpfitara  |tc7dXa  iKiy^ro  Mtyai,  May£i¥ 
*EXXtjviKwy  Twv  0^  iroXXdv  fU(af, 

*  lb.  156  ;  a2  Si  [Xvp^Kowrai]  wapavrlita  dvd  r*  iipa/iw  Ktd  6»4fi\aaroy, 
Not  ill-chosen  words  to  set  forth  the  climbing  up  of  the  city  from  Ortygia  to 
the  height  of  Achradina. 
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one  another.      The  time  was  now  come  for  the  tmion  chap.  v. 
with  the  Island  city  of  those  among  them  whose  union 
was  possible. 

Among  the  nearer  outposts,  Polichna  was  so  placed 
that  it  was  fated  in  the  nature  of  things  to  remain  an 
outpost;  the  swamps  between  it  and  the  foot  of  the 
hill  could  not  be  inhabited  or  built  over.  But  Achradina 
and  Temenites  came  near  enough  to  the  Island  and  to 
one  another  to  suggest  the  union  which  in  the  end  took 
place.  Of  that  imion  6el6n  was  the  beginner;  under 
him  Syracuse  began  to  deserve  the  epithet  given  to  it 
by  the  poet  as  the  great  city  made  up  of  many  cities  ^. 
The  great  additions  which  he  had  made  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  called  for  a  physical  extension  of  its 
borders;  at  least  if  the  citizens  of  Syracuse,  or  the  gpneat 
mass  of  them,  were  to  dwell  within  a  single  city  and  a 
fortified  city  ^.  6el6n's  work  then  was  to  make  the  nearest  Geldn 
and  greatest  of  the  nearer  outposts  no  longer  an  outpost  Aofa^ 
but  an  integral  part  of  the  city  itself.  It  was  he  who  ^^  ^^ 
joined  Achradina  to  Ortygia.  We  have  seen  that  both 
the  occupation  and  the  fortification  of  Achradina  were 
older  than  Oelon's  day  \  And  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
low  ground  between  Achradina  and  the  Island,  though  not 
fortified,  was  at  least  not  uninhabited.  It  must  surely 
have  begun  to  put  on  the  character  of  an  open  suburb 
between  the  two  defended  posts.  This  seems  implied  in 
the  fact  that,  before  the  time  of  Gelon,  the  Island  had 
ceased  to  be  an  island;  it  was,  as  Thucydides  says,  no 
longer  surrounded  by  the  waves  ^. 

We  have  distinct  evidence  that,  somewhere  about  the  Making  of 

middle  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  a  mole  of  cut  Ortygia. 

B.O.  c  540. 

*  HtyaXor6Xitf.    See  yoL  !.  p.  353. 

'  Thue.  yi.  3 ;  ^(rrtpoy  ii  XP^^V  ^  4  H^  v^oorccxto^crdra  wokv6»$peamc9 
kyhtro.     See  Appendix  V. 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  43,  and  Appendix  Y. 
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CHAP.  V.  stones  was  made  which  joined  Ortygia  to  the  mainland. 

The  ground  has  been  so  often  changed^  last  of  all  by  the 

cutting  of  many  channels,  that  it  might  be  dangerous  to 

fix  its  exact  site^.     The  making  of  the  mole  may  well 

have  been  a  further  cause  of  the  extension  of  the  fortified 

city.     The  Island,  now  become  a  peninsula^  had  lost  one 

source  of  strength^  and  needed  some  new  bulwark   on 

Gel6n  con-  the  mainland.     Such  a  bulwark  it  found  in  the  new  wall 

wall  of       which  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Gel6n  built  from  the 

dl^Iwrfto"*  southern   end   of  the    wall   of    Achradina  down  to   the 

the  Great    shore  of  the  Great  Harbour.     To  the  west  it  commanded 

Harbour. 

the    marshy    inlet,   so   to   speak^   which   the  outpost   of 

Temenites  commanded  from  afcove*.     Thus  the  height  of 

Achradina,  and  the  lower  ground  between  its  base  and  the 

Island^  were  now  both  taken  within  one  fortified  enclosure 

with  the  Island.     Syracuse  thus,  under  her  first  tyrant, 

sprang  at  once  to  the  position  of  a  great  city:   she  was 

even  now  the  greatest  city  of  Greek  Sicily,  one  of  the 

greatest  cities  of  the  whole  Greek  world. 

The  Island      The  space  thus  taken  within  the  walls  was  many  times 

aiTakro-     greater  than  the  original   Island.      But  the  Island  still 

polls.  jj.gp^  j|.g  pQgition,  oddly  but  strikingly  expressed  by  the 

misapplied  name  of  akropolu^.     It,   and  not  the  height 

that  rose  above  it,  became  the  practical  akropolis,  the  head 

«  

and  stronghold  of  the  enlarged  city.     From  the  practice  of 
/'  all  later  rulers  of  Syracuse,  we  may  infer  that  the  Island 

was  already,  under  the  Deinomenid  dynasty,  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  tyrants.  But  the  centre  of  the  civic  life  of 
Syracuse  was  moved  elsewhere.  The  city  must  have  had 
an  a^ora  from  the  beginning;  and  while  the  Island  was 
the  whole  city,  the  offora  must  have  been  in  the  Islands 
The  new     But  the  only  a^iora  of  Syracuse  that  we  know  lies  in  a 

uffora, 

^  See  Appendix  XV. 

*  See  above,  pp.  42,  43,  and  vol.  i.  p.  349. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  352. 
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place  much  better  suited  to  be  the  centre  of  public  and  chap.  v. 
private  business  for  the  enlarged  city.  A  large  void  space^ 
marked  by  a  single  column  of  far  later  days^  now  occupies 
a  large  part  of  the  low  ground  between  the  still  inhabited 
Island  and  the  forsaken  parts  of  the  city.  Here  was  the 
meeting-place  of  enlarged  Syra^mse,  the  scene  of  many 
famous  events  in  Syracusan  history.  There  arose  the 
buildings  which  commemorated  the  good  deeds  of  Timo- 
ledn;  there  the  Sikel  king  Ducetius  took  refuge  at  the 
altar;  there^  in  after  days^  a  second  Olympieion  arose ^^ 
bringing  Zeus  nearer  to  the  men  of  enlarged  Syracuse 
than  he  was  in  his  elder  home  at  Polichna.  As  the 
agora  was  certainly  here  fifty  years  later^  it  is  only  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  it  was  established  here  by  6eI6n 
when  he  made  its  soil  part^  and  the  central  part^  of  his 
enlarged  city. 

One  result  of  these  changes  was  that  now,  if  not  before^  The  lower 
the  name  of  Achradina,  which  must  once  have  belonged  to  '^^'"*^^*- 
the  height  only,  was  spread  over  the  low  ground  between 
the  hill  and  the  Island^.  The  later  Achradina  thus  took 
in^  as  has  been,  already  hinted  ^y  much  that  we  are  surprised 
to  find  within  the  walls  of  a  great  city^  much  that  must  have 
had  a  strange  effect  when  that  city  did  not  yet  sit  solitary, 
but  was  full  of  people.  The  Latomiai  still  yawned  in  the 
midst  of  human  dwellings ;  sometimes  a  narrow  road,  where 
ancient  wheel-tracks  are  to  be  seen^  passed  over  a  narrow 
isthmus  between  one  deep  quarry  and  another.  Holes  in 
the  rock  of  all  kinds,  natural  caves^  tombs  of  past  times, 
were  aU  left  in  the  midst  of  enlarged  Syracuse,  a  wilder- 
ness with  the  hum  of  busy  life  around  it,  and  assuredly  a 
contrast^  then  as  now,  to  the  closely  packed  buildings  of 
the  Island.     Some  notion  of  the  strange  effect  of  such  a 

^  For  the  Olympieioii  of  King  Hierdn,  Bee  Diod.  zyL  83 ;  do.  Yerr. 
ir.  119. 
'  See  Appendix  Y.  '  See  aboye,  p.  45. 
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CHAP.  T.  contrast  may  be  seen  in  the  deep  ravines  of  Henna  and  of 
the  Heraian  Hybla.  There,  as  has  been  akeadj  said^^ 
primffival  holes  and  modem  houses  divide  the  hill-side 
between  them  in  a  strange  sort.  But  it  is  a  sort  which 
must  have  been  very  like  the  state  of  a  large  part  of 
Syracuse  from  the  days  of  G«16n  to  the  days  when  Achra- 

Thegateof  dina  was  forsaken.  In  Gelon's  wall^  the  wall  that  fenced 
'  it  so  much  both  old  and  new,  stood  the  gate  of  Achradina, 
the  chidE  outer  gate  of  Sjrracuse,  which  is  constantly 
marked  as  being  near  the  €^ora\  It  was  the  approach 
to  the  Island  from  two  of  the  great  roads,  the  road  to 
Heloron  and  the  road  to  Akrai,  the  road  guarded  by 
Polichna  and  the  road  guarded  by  Temenites.  So  placed, 
the  gate  of  Achradina  naturally  plays  its  part  in  many 
stirring  scenes  of  our  history. 

We  cannot  be  quite  sure  whether  it  is  to  Oeldn  or  his 
successor,  or  to  the  democracy  that  followed  the  overthrow 
of  his  house,  that  we  ought  to  attribute  some  great  works 
which  are  older  than  the  Athenian  invasion  and  later  than 

Water-       the  enlargement  of  the  city.     What,  for  instance,  are  we 

worlu* 

to  say  to  the  elaborate  system  of  underground  waterworks 
by  which  water  was  brought  to  Syracuse  from  Mount 
Thymbris,  the  present  Criniti  ^  ?  These  works  supplied  the 
various  parts  of  the  hill;  they  even,  it  would  seem,  bored 
under  the  waters  of  the  Little  Haven  and  appeared  in  the 
Island^.  One  can  hardly  fancy  such  works  older  than  Oeldn; 
they  seem  a  natural  part  of  his  schemes.  His  time  seems 
also  the  most  likely  for  the  making  of  the  great  naval 
arsenal  of  Syracuse.  Under  him  Syracuse  was  greater,  in 
the  sense  of  power  and  external  dominion,  than  she  had 
ever  been  before,  or  than  she  ever  was  after,  as  a  republican 

*  See  Tol.  i.  pp.  151, 163, 173. 

*  See  the  story  of  Heimokratei  in  Dioddroi,  xiii.  75,  and  that  of  Diony- 
■ioe,  xiii.  115. 

*  All  this  is  elaborately  dealt  with  in  Schubring's  BwtdBnrang, 
«  Schubiiog,  Bewiiiseriing,  p.  607.    See  toL  i.  p.  354. 
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state.    Oddn  made  Syracose  a  naval  power,  and  the  making  oraf.  t. 
of  the  docks  in  the  Oreat  Harbour,  a  work  which  clearly  The  Dock« 
stood  in  close  connexion  with  the  walling  in  of  the  lower  6r«ftt 
Achradina,  is  most  likely  to  be  set  down  as  his  doing.    It  the  woric 
is  a  work  which  seems  naturally  to  follow  on  the  enlargement  ^^  ^^^^^ 
and  strengthening  of  his  capital  by  a  mighty  prince.     The 
docks  were  made  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Harbour,  on 
the  shore  of  the  low  ground  between  the  new  wall  and  the 
Island     The  water  here  is  deeper  than  it  is  further  west, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  sea  has  encroached  on 
the  land  at  this  point,  so  that  the  place  where  the  ships 
would  be  drawn  up  on  land  is  now  covered  with  water. 
Here  was  the  haven  for  the  war-ships ;  the  merchant-ships 
had  their  place  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Island  ^.     All  this 
may  be  fiurly  set  down  as  the  work  of  6el6n.     It  is  less  The  Little 
clear  whether  he  had  any  hand  in  the  other  haven  of 
the  war-ships,  in  the  Little  Harbour  on  the  other  side 
of  the  isthmus.    It  was  certainly  in  use  at  the  time  of 
the  Athenian  invasion  ^;  but  it  was  only  by  Dionysios  that 
it  was  brought  to  perfection. 


§  4.    TAe  Enunenid  Xh/wuttf  at  Akragoi. 

B.  0.  488-472. 

Besides  Syracuse  and  its  dependencies  other  Sikeliot 
dtiee  at  this  time  were  under  the  rale  of  tynmts.  Two  of 
these  rulers  fill  an  important  place,  though  in  wholly 
different  characters,  in  the  great  drama  to  which  we  are 
now  drawing  near.  One  of  them  has,  partly  by  his  share 
in  that  work,  partly  through  the  laureate  strains  of  Pindar, 
won  for  himself  a  name  second  only  to  that  of  the  lords  of 
Syracuse.    We  shall  soon  come  across  Terillos  tyrant  of 

^  See  Sdhubring,  Achndina,  p.  31. 
*  See  Thttcydides,  tu.  a  a,  35. 
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CHAP.  Y.   Himera  as  the  betrayer  of  Hellas  and  of  Europe.     Th6r6n 

tyrant  of  Akragas  appears  in  the  first  rank  of  their  de- 

T6riIlos       fenders.     Of  Terillos  personally  we  know  next  to  nothing ; 

Himera.     neither  the  time  nor  the  manner  of  his  rise  to  power  is 

His  alii-     recorded ;  but  he  is  marked  as  being  in  close  alliance  with 

^^^1^,    Anaxilas  of  Rhegion  and  ZanklS^  to  whom  he  gave  his 

Thdrtn,      daughter  Kydippe  in  marriage^.     Theron^  on  the  other 

^]^^,     hand^  appears  as  in  no  less  close  alliance  with  the  i-uhng 

B.C.  48&-    iiouse  of    Syracuse.      Gelon    had    married   his  daughter 

His  alii-     Damareta^    and    Th^ron    himself    took^    evidently    in    a 

Mdn^*^    second  marriage^  a  daughter  of  Gel6n's  brother  Polyzelos  *. 

Descent  of  Theron  came  of  the  great  house  of  the  Emmenids,  the 

Thdrtn.      house  of  that  T^lemachos  who  had  overthrown  the  power 

of  Phalaris  ®.    The  poet  who  sings  of  the  Olympic  victories 

won  by  Theron  at  a  later  time  does  not  fail  to  tell  of  the 

Bhodian  settlers  who  came  from  their  old  home^  to  dwell 

in  the  holy  house  by  the  river,  to  be  the  eye  of  Sicily,  and 

to  be  the  forefathers  of  one  who  was  to  be  the  bulwark  of 

Akragas,  the  man  than  whom  none  on  earth  was  more 

gracious  in  spirit  and  more  bountiful  of   hand^.     They 

dwelled  in  a  lofty  city,  and  their  boimteous  g^ifts  to  the 

*  Herod,  yii.  163. 

'  Sohol.  Find.  Olymp.  ii.  6  (10).    He  refen  to  Timaios  for  the  mar- 
riages. 

*  See  above,  p.  78. 

*  Find.  Olymp.  ii.  6  (10).    He  sings  of  Thdr^^n  m 

5ircy  9utaiov  f  ^ycvr, 

iptifffi   'AMpayearros, 

^MV^IiMf  re  fiaripojv  Surw  6p$6woXiv. 

KafJi6yTts  ot  voAAc^  $vfif 

Up6v  iffx^  otieijfAa  vora/ioS,  IUmmXIos  r'  lircv 

6<t>OaXfi6s. 
(The  Scholiasts  have  a  vast  deal  to  say  about  them.)    And  in  I03  ; 

TfMtty  ft^  nv*  kMardv  yt  Mv¥  w6\iw 

<plkois  6»}kpa  ftaXKov 

titpy4T€Uf  vpavlaiv  inpOovicrrtpAi^  re  x^P^ 

%ilpot¥os. 
So  also  at  the  end  of  the  third  Olympic,  also  in  his  honour.     Of.  the  firag- 
ment  (Bergk,  i.  416)  qaoted  by  the  Scholiast  on  01.  ii  16. 
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gods  were  rewarded  by  the  ever-flowing  cloud  of  wealth  ohap.  v. 

tiiat  followed  them  K    The  wealth  of  Akragas^  above  all  Fame  And 

—  Ill    * 

the  wealth  of   the  Emmeiud    house,   stands  out  in  aUjheEmme- 
accounts^  and  makes  us  less  inclined  to  believe  our  one  ^^- 
story  of  the  path  by  which  Theron  rose  to  power.     The 
beginning  of  his  reign  comes  between  Oel6n^8  occupation 
of  Gela  and  his  occupation  of  Syracuse.     Of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  elevation  we  have  only  one  of  those  later 
accounts  which  become  suspicious  through  their  likeness  to 
one  another.     Ther5n.  like  Phalaris.  gets  for  himself  or  for  St<»7  <>/ 
his  son  the  contract  for  bmlding  a  temple^  and  employs  rise  to 

the  money  in  hiring  men  to  act  as  his  body-guard,  and  so  ^a^k 
makes  himself  tyrant  ^. 

All  these  stories,  coming  over  and  over  again^  about  a  Vaiae  of 
man  making  his  way  to  the  tyranny  by  misuse  of  a  public  *^'  '•^- 
trusty  above  all  by  means  of  money  designed  for  a  sacred 
use^  while  they  make  us  doubt  as  to  the  literal  truth 
of  each  particular  case,  still  have  a  certain  value.     They 
point  to  tricks  of  the  kind  attributed  to  Phalaris  and 
Th^rdn  as  being  a  likely  path  by  which  men  might  rise 
to  power.     And  in  this  case^  as  in  that  of  Phalaris,  the  Local 
tale  has  a  good  local  colouring.     The  temple  is  that  of 
Athens.    We  are  still  in  the  akropolis.    Dwelling-places  of 
man  have  no  doubt  already  begun  to  spread  themselves  far 
down  the  hill;  but^  at  the  beginning  of  Therdn's  power^ 
the  old  city,  girt  with  the  wall  of  Phalaris^  is  still  the 
place  where  the  great  temples  of  the  gods  are  rising. 

^  Pindar,  Encom.  a  ; 

iv  8i  *T69qf  .  .  .  xar^KiffBty 

Mh}f  6/^p/ui$4vru  U/njkdiv  w6\jkv  dfupivifbwrtUf 

iffwtro  9*  dtvdov  itXoirov  tfiipos, 
*  Thli  fftory  ii  told  by  PolyainoB,  vi.  51.  The  odd  thing  about  it  is  that 
ThdrOn,  before  he  gets  the  contract,  has  got  his  body-guard  ready,  but  is 
not  able  to  pay  them ;  hopo^pom  ftiv  jfx^'"^  ^^  Awopp^r^  wapiiricfvafffUyos, 
XfitiH^Twy  8c  o^ir  €vwopSfy  wpdt  fuff$o9ocias.  All  this  happens  rrjs  w6\tvs 
'A0ifv^  fnyaXowfitir^  yabv  irfttpo^arp. 

VOL.  n.  L 
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CHAP.  V.   The  temple  is  still  there ;  as  at  Athens,  as  at  Syracuse, 
The  temple  3jg  ^t  Kamarina,  so  at  Akragas  also,  the  Parthen6n  re- 

of  Athdnd  _         _  1        1      tf  J  i_ 

at  Akra-     maiixs  a  Parthenon.     Within,  and  under,  a  church  or  the 
^*"*  Fanag^,  we  still  trace  large  fragments  of  the  basement, 

the  columns,  the  walls,  of  the  temple  of  Theron's  elder 
Santa  day.  By  a  happy  accident,  though  the  ritual  of  the 
G^^  East  has  now  passed  away  from  its  altars,  the  church 
still  bears  the  name  of  Saint  Mary  of  the  Greeks.  Far 
below,  in  the  later  city,  we  see  the  works  of  Ther6n'$ 
days  of  power,  the  days  of  his  better  fame.  Here,  in 
the  upper  city,  we  see,  it  may  be,  a  monument  of  the 
way  in  which  he  rose  to  power.  Yet  the  story  is  not  a 
Character  pleasant  one.  It  seems  unworthy  of  the  character  which 
ThSron  bears  in  his  later  days,  a  character  which  does  not 
come  only  from  the  poet  who  was  bound  to  sing  the 
praises  of  the  prince  who  paid  and  feasted  him.  Ther6n 
is  set  before  us  as  highest  in  birth,  first  in  wealth,  not 
only  of  the  men  of  Akragas  but  of  the  men  of  all  Sicily, 
as  surpassing  them  all  in  bounty  and  mildness  of  rule^. 
We  might  believe  that  such  an  one  rose  to  dominion  by  a 
blow  struck  in  some  party  strife;  we  would  rather  not 
believe  that  a  dominion  which  seems  on  the  whole  to  have 
been  exercised  for  good  began  in  so  base  a  cheat  as  that 
attributed  to  him  in  our  only  story  of  his  path  to  power, 
Thdrdn  There  is  somewhat  singular  in  the  comparison  between  the 

PhalariB.  later  fame  of  Therdn  and  that  of  Phalaris.  In  dealing 
with  Phalaris,  while  we  had  no  kind  of  consecutive  narra- 
tive, while  we  had  hardly  an  ascertained  and  dated  fact  to 
record  of  him,  we  were  simply  overwhelmed  by  the  mass  of 
casual  references  to  him  in  all  manner  of  writers  in  later 
ages.     Therdn  holds  a  real,  an  important^  and,  from  one 

^  Diod,  Ft.  i.  io  ;  S^pw^  6  * KKpayavrtvoi  yhu  koL  vXo^rip  mi  rp  vpds  rd 
wk^0os  ijHXayOponrlif  wo\b  wpottxtif  o^  yJ>vov  r&y  iroXirwv,  dAAcl  ttat  v&irroiw 
Tw  2(«cAi«tfrwy.  Tbii  charac^r  throwi  great  doubt  on  the  story  in 
PolyainoB. 
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side  at  least,  an  honourable,  place  in  the  history  of  Sicily  chap.  r. 
and  of  Europe.  But  not  only  has  no  forger  taken  the  No  stories 
trouble  to  invent  letters  in  his  name;  the  dictionary- 
makers  and  anecdote-mongers  of  later  times  have  hardly 
treasured  up  a  single  saying  or  story  of  the  most  bountiful 
of  mankind.  Our  only  casual  source  of  knowledge  tells 
us  that  Ther6n  had  enemies^  and  enemies  in  his  own 
household.  A  brother,  Xenokrates  by  name^  won  glory 
for  Akragas  and  for  the  house  of  Ainesidamos  by  the 
victory  of  his  chariot,  not  indeed  by  the  banks  of  Al- 
pheios  but  on  the  humbler  field  of  the  Isthmos  ^.  Other  Knpys  and 
kinsfolk^  Elapys  and  Hippokrates^  stirred  up^  we  are  told^  orateT 
by  envy  at  Theron's  merits,  rose  and  levied  war  against 
him^  only  to  feel  defeat  at  his  hands  by  the  banks  of 
Himeras  *.  A  victory  of  Himeras  won  by  Th^rfin  in  civil 
strife  soimds  almost  like  a  mockery  of  the  great  day  of 
his  life.  It  was  in  a  song  in  Th^ron's  honour  that  the 
poet  was  stirred  up  to  the  loveliest  picture  of  the  pagan 
world  of  spirits.  To  him  Pindar  told  of  the  home  in  the 
happy  island,  with  its  Ocean  breezes  and  its  golden 
flowers,  the  dwelling  of  those  to  whom  it  was  given  to 
tread  the  path  of  Zeus  to  the  tower  of  Kronos^.  There 
dwelled  the  heroes  and  lawgivers  of  old;  there  dwelled 
the  chief  of  the  Achaians  who  smote  down  the  pillar  of 
Troy  and  the  j^thiop  son   of  the  Morning^.      And,  if 

*  See  Appendix  XXYI. 

'  The  story  of  Kapys  and  Hippokrat^,  not  very  dear  in  any  Yersion, 
has  got  mixed  up  with  the  relations  of  Tb6r6n  and  Hierdn  at  a  somewhat 
later  time.    See  Appendix  XXIII. 

'  See  the  wonderful  passage,  64-84. 

•  lb.  79(143); 

'Ax'^^a  t'  tvtuc*  lw(l  Ztp^bs  ^rop 
XiTCuV  ivuct,  p&njpi' 
ts  "EitTop*  jf<r^aXc,  Tpoiat 

dfMxoy  dffrpafiij  xtova,  Kvkvw  re  9avi.r^  ir6p€w 
'Aovt  re  traiS'  AlBiom, 
Hektdr  is  Tpolas  iclwy,  as  Th6r6n  himself  is  ipiHTfi*  'AxpAyarros, 

L  2 
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CHAP.  Y.  the  lays  of  Athens  could  claim  a  place  in  that  happy 
company  for  the  slayers  of  a  tyrant^  Syracuse  and  Akragas 
might  claim  a  place  beside  them  for  the  tyrants  them- 
selves. For  the  war&re  in  which  the  lords  of  Syracuse 
and  Akragas  played  their  part  was^  as  Herodotus  has 
taught  us^  the  same  warfare  as  that  which  Achilleus  and 
Agamemndn  had  waged  before  them. 


Share  of 
Sicily  in 
Greek 
poetry. 


Aristo- 
xenoB  of 
Selinoos. 


The  lyric 
poetB. 


§  5.     Early  Poetry  and  Philosophy  in  Sicily. 

That  Greek  Sicily  should  play  its  part  in  the  poetic^  as 
well  as  the  political^  world  of  Hellas  might  seem  to  be 
foreshadowed  in  the  presence  of  the  cyclic  Eumelos  among 
the  earliest  Corinthian  settlers  at  Syracuse^.  Such  an 
expectation  was  not  disappointed.  Sicily  contributed  its 
fair  share  to  the  general  choir  of  Greek  minstrels,  and  in 
some  particular  branches  of  the  poetic  art  men  who  be- 
longed to  Sicily  by  birth  or  adoption  took  the  lead  and 
passed  for  inventors.  Of  lyric  poetry  Sicily  can  hardly 
claim  to  be  the  birth-place.  Aristoxenos  of  Selinous,  said 
to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  writers  of  iambics  along 
with  Archilochos  and  the  elder  Simdnides,  was^  if  his  date 
be  rightly  given^  a  Selinuntine  only  in  the  sense  in  which 
Eumelos  was  a  Syracusan.  Selinous  must  have  had  a  poet 
among  her  colonists^.  But  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
lyric  poets  belonged  more  fully  to  Sicily  than  Eumelos  or 
Aristoxenos.  Terpandros  and  Alkman  come  earlier  than 
her  Stesichoros,  and^  though  the  island  has  its  share  in 
the  history  or  legend  of  Sappho,  the  songstress  of  Lesbos 


*  See  vol.  i.  p.  344, 

'  If  the  date  in  Jerome^s  Chronicle,  01.  39  (B.  c.  664),  be  right,  "  Archi- 
lochui  et  Simonidds  et  Ariatoxenui  illustres  habentur/'  Aristoxenos  can 
have  been  a  Selinuntine  in  no  lense  but  that  of  being  one  of  the  Megurian 
colonists  in  6a8. 


!ar 
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appears  in  Sicily  only  as  a  gnest.    In  the  elegiacs  of  Ovid  chap.  t. 
Sicily  and  its  women^  Sapphd's  rivals  for  the  love  of  ^W^^^"* 
Plia6n,  have  no  small  share  ^.     The  grave  chronicle  of 
Pares  sends  her  in  person  to  Sicily^  seemingly  as  the  result  b.o.  595. 
of  a  political  revolution  in  Mytilenfi  ^.     But  in  her  extant 
fragments  the  only  possible  reference  to  Sicily  is  where  she 
couples  a  Panormos,  which  may  be  our  Phoenician  All- 
haven,  along  with  Cyprian  Paphos  as  a  seat  of  AphroditS  ^. 
An  Aphrodite  of  Panormos  could  hardly  fail  to  be  near 
akin  to  Aphrodite  of  Eryx. 

Stesichoros^  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  Sicily  more  than  stdaicboros 
a  guest.     He  was  perhaps  a  native;  he  was  at  any  rate  aj  ^.64^ 

colonist  in  early  childhood.    He  was  St^sichoros  of  Himera,  54<^»^r 

•^  ,  '  B.0. 63a- 

and  the  city  was  so  closely  connected  in  men's  minds  with  55a. 
the  poet  that  the  description  of  "  the  man  of  Himera  "  was 
sometimes  enough  to  mark  him^.      The  most  probable 
reckonings  of  his  birth  and  death  make  his  birth  come  not 
long  after  the  foundation  of  Himera^  which  would  suggest 
that  he  was  the  son  of  an  original  or  early  settler.     His  His  de- 
father  bears  several  names ;   one  wild  version  makes  him  '^^  ' 
the  son  of  the  poet  Hesiod ;   but  the  consent  seems  to  be 
pretty  general  in  &vour  of  EuphSmos.     His  family  came 
from  the  Lokrian  Matauros  on  the  west  coast  of  the  south- 
western peninsula  of  Italy^  which  shows  that^  as  usual^ 
settlers  from  various  parts  took  a  share  in  the  foundation 
of  Himera.     His  true  name  is  said  to  have  been  Tisias :  Hia  name 
he  was  called  Stesichoros  from  his  being  the  first  to  set  in 

^  Ep.  Her.  xzi.  51-58.     One  la  not  inrprised  to  hear  the  presidiog 
goddess  addressed  as 

"  Tn  quoque  quae  montes  celebras,  Eryoina,  Sicanos ;  ** 
bat  why  does  Sapph6  call  on  the 

^'Nisiades  matres  Nisiadesqae  norus" 
to  send  back  the  runaway  T    Surely  Nisa  (see  vol.  i.  p.  I  a  a),  if  it  existed  at 
all,  was  the  most  obscure  of  Sikan  or  other  towns. 

'  See  Appendix  II. 

'  See  voL  1.  p.  350. 

*  See  Appendix  XYI. 
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CHAP.  V.  order  the  lyric  chorus.  If  so,  his  surname  as  thoroughly 
displaced  his  original  name  as  Plato  did  that  of  Aristokles. 
Whatever  was  his  birth  or  his  parentage^  his  fame  as  a 
poet  was  prefigured  from  the  very  moment  of  his  birth. 
Before  the  babe  had  uttered  his  first  cry,  a  nightingale 
settled  on  his  mouth  and  lifted  up  her  voice  in  song. 
His  That  he  had  a  brother  named  Helianax^  lawgiver  of  some 

imknown  place^  we  need  neither  affirm  nor  deny.    A  brother 
His  parable  Mamertinus  is  a  harder  trial  of  faith.     That  he  kept  up 
Lokrians.    some  connexion  with  the  elder  land  of  his  house  is  implied 
in  a  story  preserved  by  Aristotle,  in  which  he  warns  the 
Lokrians  in  a  dark  saying  of  the  coming  harrying  of  their 
lands  ^.     And  the  man  of  Himera  was  no  less  at  home 
at  Katane.     There  he  died,  and  there  seemingly  he  was 
His  tomb    buried.     Himera  had  a  monument  for  him  also,  but  his 
"  ^**"*-  most  femous  tomb  was  that  at  KataaiS.     If  we  rightly 
understand  the  somewhat  dark  account,  his  ashes  were 
sheltered  in  an  octagon  surrounded  by  eight  columns,  out- 
side a  gate  that  bore  his  name.     His  memory  abides  in 
the  nomenclature  of  modem  Catania.     It  is  more  to  be 
noticed  than  all  that,  after  his  native  Himera  had  perished, 
his  memory  was  cherished  by  statues  and  on  the  coinage, 
in  the  city  of  the  Himeraian  Thermai  which  kept  on  its 
traditions. 
His  alleged      It  is   only  in  Italy  that  we  see  the  poet  of  Himera 

relations  to     i       •  .    •  j*      i  ^^±^  -nr  :i         j^    1* 

Phalaris.  V^^Y^^S  ^^7  P^"^  ^^  practical  politics.  ^^  e  need  not  dis- 
cuss his  alleged  relations  to  Phalaris,  as  they  appear  in  the 
forged  letters.  And  it  has  already  been  shown  that  the 
warning  against  that  tyrant  which  he  is  said  to  have 
given  to  the  men  of  Himera  must  belong  to  another  sage, 
another  tyrant,  or  another  city,  perhaps  to  all  three  at 

^  Aristotle  tells  this  stoiy  twice  in  the  Rhetoric,  ii.  a  I  and  iii.  ii.  The 
first  time  he  warns  them  5ri  oit  Scf  (r/SfxarcU  tTvai,  6irw9  /^  ol  rimy €9 
Xp./iMty  ^iwnv.  This  is  explained  to  mean,  lest  the  enemy  shoald  come 
and  cnt  down  their  trees. 
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once  ^.    In  his  extant  fragments  and  in  the  various  refer-  chaf.  t. 
ences  made  to  him  there  is  little  indeed  that  directly  bears 
upon  Sicily.     He  seems  to  have  been  responsible  for  the 
doctrine  that  his  own  Himeras  flowed  from  the  same 
fountain  as  the  southern  stream  of  the  same  name ' ;  and 
when^  in  a  mutilated  passage  of  a  late  writer,  he  appears 
as  decking  some   city  with  his  praises^   a  loyal  editor 
assumes  that  it  must  have  been  his  own  Himera.     But 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  one  at  least  of  his  famous 
mythological  poems  Sicily  must  have  had  no  small  place. 
It  may  well  be  that  in  the  legends  of  the  Sicilian  exploits  His 
of  HeraklSs  to  which  we  have  had  already  to  refer  •  we  ^^ 
have  largely  been  listening  to  echoes  of  the  Geryoneis  of 
Stesichoros.     His  tale  carried  the  hero  to  the  stream  of  His  legend 
Tartessos  and   beyond  it,  to  the  stream   of  Ocean  and  ^^ 
beyond   it^  to  Erytheia    and   the   fountains  that  flowed 
with  silver^  and  brought  him  face  to  face  with  the  sun- 
god  in  his  golden  cup.     He  surely  told  of  his  journey 
back    again^   of  the  wrestling-match  by  Eryx^  and    of 
the  birth  of  the  hot- waters  of  Himera*.     One  thing  at 
least   he   did  for  the  hero^   be  he  Theban   Herakles   or 
Phoenician  Melkart.     The  Herakles   of  the  older  Greek 
song  was  a  civilized  warrior^  with  the  arms  and  dress  of 
any  other   Hellenic  hero.     Was  it  under  any  barbarian 

'  See  above,  p.  66. 

'  YibiuB  Sequeeter,  p.  ii ;  "Himera  oppido  Thermitanorum  dedit 
nomen  Himerae  [very  indirectly].  Hoc  flamen  in  doas  find!  partes  ait 
Steeichonu,  nnam  in  Tyrrhenam  mare,  alteram  in  Libycum  decurrere." 
See  voL  i.  p.  8i* 

'  See  vol.  i.  pp.  209,  544.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  Gdryonds  bad 
(Saet.  Tib.  14)  an  oracle  lomewhere  near  Pataviam.  Thia  is  not  very 
near  to  Amprakia,  but  it  is  nearer  than  TartdBsoa. 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  77,  210.  Of.  Athen.  xii.  6,  where  H6rakl^  i«  painted 
as  a  votary  of  the  fiios  diroKawrTiK6s.  *H  9iSL  ri  rd  $*p/A^  kovr/A  rd  tp€uv6^ 
/icra  Ijt  r$f  7^'  vivrtt  'EpaieXiovs  i^lv  tJyai  lepA, ;  fj  8ict  rl  rd;  /laXaiedLs 
crpatftyds  'EpcueKiovs  koLtom  MBoai  «a\c<V,  ct  Kart^p6vu  rSiv  ifiiw  fftnrrwy, 
Ct  Aristoph.  Clondsy  1035. 
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CHAP.  V.  teaching  that  Stesichoros  was  the  first  to  dress  him  in 
the  lion's  skin  and  to  give  him  the  club  and  the  bow 
for  weapons?  A  less  renowned  poem  on  Skylla  might 
well  contain  Sicilian  matter,  and  it  has  been  thought 
that  he  told  the  tale  of  the  Sicilian  Daphnis^.  But 
it  is  hard  to  see  from  the  existing  fragments  of  his 
poem  on  the  Fall  of  Troj  that  Stesichoros  was  the  special 
prophet  of  the  tale  that  brought  Aineias  into  the  Western 
lands. 
Story  of  Next  to  the  tale  of  the  warning  given  to  the  men  of 
ness.  Himera^  Stesichoros  is  perhaps  best  known  by  the  story 

of  the  blindness  which  fell  on  him  by  the  vengeance  of 
the  deified  Helen.     The  blind  poet  suggests  Homer;   it 
suggests  also  Sicilian  Daphnis.     The  version  of  the  story 
which  most  concerns  us  is  one  which^  as  late  as  the  days 
of  Pausanias,  was  fully  believed  at  Kroton  and  at  the 
Thermai  which  had  taken  the  place  of  Himera.     In  the 
battle  of  the   Sagras  between  Krotdn  and  Lokroi^^  the 
Lesser  Aias  of  the  Iliad  took  his  place  in  the  Lokrian  ranks^ 
to  defend  those  who  were  his  kinsfolk  by  the  spindle-side. 
Lednymoi   The   Krotoniat   general   Leonymos,   fighting  opposite  to 
Lesser        the  post  of  the  hostile  hero^  was  smitten  with  a  wound  in 
^^^'         the  breast ;   we  should  surely  have  been  told  whether  the 
arm  that  dealt  it  was  seen  or  unseen.     The  wounded  man 
The  Island  went  to  Delphoi ;  the  Pythia  bade  him  go  to  the  isle  of 
LeukS  by  the  mouth  of  Ister^  where  Aias^  like  some  of  his 
fellow-heroes^  would  heal  the  wound  that  he  had  given. 
There,  not  in  the  Island  of  the  Blessed  beyond  the  Ocean^ 
the  heroes  dwelled.     There  was  Achilleus ;  there  were  the 
Greater  and  the  Lesser  Aias.     Odysseus  is  not  spoken  of; 
the  old  feud  perhaps  was  still  unhealed.     But  Achilleus 
had   with  him   his   Patroklos   and  his  Antilochos;    and 
Deidameia  and  Bris^is  had  passed  away  to  make  room  for 

^  See  Appendix  XYI. 

>  Justin,  XX.  2,  3 ;  Strabo,  yi.  I.  lo ;  Grote,  iv.  35a. 
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a  lawful  wedlock  with  Helen  herself.     In  her  indeed  Paris  chap.  v. 
and  Deiphobos  had  no  rights  to  plead;  but  what  had  become 
of  the  claims  of  Menelaos^  promoted  to  his  place  in  the 
Eljsian  field  on  the  special  ground  of  being  son-in-law  of 
Zeus  ?     From  this  heroic  gathering  Lednymos^  healed  by 
the  hand  that  smote  him^  went  back  to  the  company  of 
men  of  his  own  day.     But  he  bore  with  him  the  bidding  Menage 
of  Helen  herself  to  sail  to  Himera^  and  to  tell  the  blind  ^o  sttei- 
bard  Stesichoros  that  the  stroke  had  come  npon  him  from  ^^^i^- 
Helenas    wrath.     Once    had   he    sung    that  Tyndareos^ 
sacrificing  to  the  other  gods,  made  no   offering  to  the 
goddess  of  Cyprus.     Aphrodite  in  her  wrath  decreed  that 
the   daughters   of  Tyndare6s^   twice  and  thrice -wedded, 
should  leave  their  husbands  for  other  men.     But  now^  as 
far  as  one  of  them  was  concerned^  he  sang  his  PalinSdia 
to  her  who  had  smitten  him.     Once  he  had  told  a  false 
tale;  now  he  sang  that  Helen  had  never  gone  in  the  well- 
benched  ships  or  come  to   the   Pergama  of  Troy.     The 
atonement  now  was  made^  and  the  man  of  Himera  saw 
once  more. 

One  is  carried  away  by  the  famous  tale.  What  then  Helen  of 
shall  we  say  to  a  version  which  denied  the  blindness  of 
St&ichoros  as  strongly  as  he  denied  the  voyage  of  Helen 
to  Troy  ?  For  some  said  that  in  the  true  tale — ^the  trvfios 
\6yos — Stesichoros  maligned  no  daughter  of  Zeus^  but 
merely  played  the  part  of  Archilochos  towards  Lykambe 
and  her  &ther.  The  Helen  whom  he  libelled  was  but  a 
mortal  maid  of  Himera,  whose  father's  name  is  given  as 
Mikythos.  She  scorned  the  poet  as  a  lover,  and  pre- 
ferred a  rival  named  BoupalosK     We   should   at   least 

^  Phdtioe  (Bibl.  149,  Bekker)  quotes  tihe  Kaii^  ^aropia  of  Ptolemy 
Hdphaistidn  for  thiB  very  duU  11017;  'Apx'^o*  ^^  ^  K^piw  Xrrfffi- 
X^pov  <p^(rl  Tov  woitjTw  'EXivrp^  Ifupaiav  ipm/iiyriv  ytyMcu,  Mc/r^ov 
Ovyaripar  iiro<ncUraw  9k  Xrrjffix^pov  xai  ir/>ds  BovwaXov  vop€v$uffap  AfotySfAtvov 
rijs  Iwtpo^as  r^  mutfr^p  ypA^i  in  *E\irrj  iKovffa  dwfftt,  iff€vS^  ik  rhv  irtpi 
rijs  mjpiffffofs  t7vcu  X6yw,    But  may  there  not  haye  been  at  Himera 
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CHAP.  V.   have  been  told  how  the  story  of  the  poet's  blindness  came 
about. 

His  Much  more  might  easily  be  found  to  say  about  the  bard 

the  eagle.  ^^  Himera;  but  most  of  his  other  remains  concern  the 
general  historian  of  Greek  literature  rather  than  the  special 
historian  of  Sicily.  His  parable  of  the  grateful  eagle 
saving  the  life  of  his  benefactor  by  a  seeming  damage  is 
one  of  a  class  ^.  It  points^  like  the  other  stories  of  his 
warnings^  to  the  old  sententious  Hesiodic  vein  of  wisdom 
living  on  alongside  of  those  more  modem  forms  of  song  of 
which  St^ichoros  was  deemed  so  high  a  master  as  to  be 
coupled  with  Homer  himself^  whose  soul  was  sometimes 
said  to  have  passed  into  him  ^.  In  the  story  of  the  next 
poet  of  whom  we  have  to  speak  a  tale  of  the  same  kind 
is  brought  in^  not  as  a  parable^  but  as  an  alleged  fact. 
IbykoBof  Ibykos  of  Rhegion,  one  of  the  Messenian  stock  in  that 
B.C.C.  540.  city^,  having,  according  to  one  tale,  refused  the  tyranny 
of  his  own  city*,  lived  much  at  the  court  of  the  tyrant 
Polykrates  of  Samos.  But  he  touches  Sicily  also.  It  was 
on  a  journey  between  Himera  and   Katane  that  he  fell 

a  quickset-hedge  with  the  same  virtues  as  the  one  which  we  all  know  to 
have  grown  in  Thessalj? 

^  iMian,  Hist.  An.  xvii.  87.  It  was  sung  Ir  nvi  trovfiiiari  ohic  Iw^Hf- 
ffoyri  vov  h  iroXXot^.  The  story  is  the  opposite  to  that  of  the  husbandman 
and  the  adder.  But  somehow  the  eagle  reminds  one  of  the  feite  of 
.^Ischylus. 

*  See  Appendix  XVI. 

'  Souidas  in  "Ifivnos;  "IfivKos  ^wrlov  {ol  82  noXvCffKov  rov  Mtaaifviov 
hropioypcufHWy  ol  ik  K^p&xvrot),  yiv€i  *PtiyiPos,  Here  is  evidently  some 
oonfusion,  and  one  wonld  like  to  have  the  writings  of  an  laropioypAtpos 
of  so  early  date.  What  is  meant  must  be  that  Ibykos  belonged  to  one 
of  the  Messdnian  families  in  Rhdgion.  See  above,  p.  107,  and  vol.  i. 
p.  393.  He  goes  on  to  confuse  the  dates  of  Crcesus  and  Polykratds ;  but 
he  must  mean  that  Ibykos  was  contemporary  and  friend  of  the  Samian 
tyrant. 

*  If  one  can  make  out  anything  from  the  proverb  preserved  by  Aposto- 
lios,  iii.  84 ;  *Apx<u6T€pos  'Ifi^Kou,  M  rS/y  ^infiSiv,  offrot  y^  rvpayvw 
9uydftfrot  d1rt^fufff(y, 
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firom  a  carriage  and  hurt  his  hand ;  he  then  dedicated  his  chap.  v. 
lyre  to  Apollon  ^.    And  it  is  perhaps  more  likelj^  if  not  Ibykcw  in 
in  Sicily  yet  at  his  own  Rhfigion  rather  than  at  Corinth^   '"  ^* 
that  we  should  place  the  story  of  his  death  and  the  ven- 
geance that  followed  it.     He  was  slain  by  robbers  in  a  His  death ; 
desert  place ;  his  last  words  were  that  the  cranes  that  he 
saw  flying  over  his  head  would  be  his  avengers.     The  dead 
man  was  missed,  and  was  long  sought  for  in  vain.    At  last, 
on  the  day  of  a  public  spectacle^  the  murderers  or  some  of 
them  were  seated  unsuspected  among  the  other  lookers-on. 
A  flight  of  cranes  passed  over  them.     Urged  by  their  fate^ 
they  said  merrily  one  to  the  other^  There  are  the  avengers 
of  Ibykos.     The  words  were  heard;  suspicion  was  awakened;  avenged 
inquiry  was  made,  and  the  justice,  be  it  of  Corinth  or  of  cranes. 
Rh^gion,  came  upon  the  slayers  of  the  poet  ^. 

We  have  already  had  to  refer  to  Ibykos  as  our  earliest  His 
direct  authority  for  the  topography  of   Syracuse '.     We  HSSkl^. 
are  told  also  that  he  had  his  own  version  of  the  Sicilian 
exploits  of  HSraklSs^  which  points  to  a  poem  on  some- 
what the  same  subject  as  the  OSryoneid  of  Stesichoros.     It 
was  not  any  nymphs^  but  Hephaistos — may  we  say  Sikel 
Hadranos? — ^that  sent  up  the  hot  springs  to  refresh  him^. 
This  slight  difference  still  allows  us  to  keep  within  the  true 
range  of  Sicilian  mythology.    Ibykos  must  have  touched  on  His  legend 
another  point  in  the  story  of  Stesichoros,  when  he  found  i^^j^ 
a  home  for  Achilleus^  not  in  Leuke,  but  in  the  Elysian 
plain,  and  gave  him  for  a  wife^  not  Argeian  Helen  but 

^  Himerins,  Oiat.  xzii.  5  ;  "l^vicw  tk  «aWx"  ^^Y^  iLfroXufOuv  /tiv  l£ 
SpftttTot,  clf  l^ipatf  dvd  Kar<iyi7r  dxo^fAfvov  ffwrpifififffis  82  avrfi  Trjs  X^^P^^ 
cvxy6v  ram  yp&vw  dv^^v  ytvia^ai,  r^y  kvpay  ^  dfoB^iyai  *Air6Kka»i. 

*  The  story  is  told,  among  other  writers,  by  Plutarchi  De  Garral.  14. 
The  dty  b  not  mentioned.  The  morderers  are  sitting  in  the  theatre ; 
Mat  ytfiSufctr  vapa^oyct<rwK,  &fM  y4km'i  wp^  dXX^Aovs  iffi$vpi(ovT(s,  &s 
ol  *10vtcov  igdueot  viSpfiaif.  Sonidas  mentions  only  one,  c&  iv  t$  vdAci 
Btaffdfui^ot, 

*  See  above,  p.  151. 

*  Sehol.  Azist.  Clouds,  1050 ;  Fr.  46. 
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CHAP.  V.  barbarian  MMeia  ^.  From  the  favourite  subject  of  his 
poems  he  would  seem  to  have  been  a  fitting  laureate  for 
the  founder  of  Syracuse*.  He  too  had  his  fable  to  tell, 
how,  by  the  misapplied  gift  of  Zeus,  the  serpent  came  by 
his  power  of  renewing  youth,  coupled  with  the  coimter- 
balancing  evil  of  unceasing  thirst  ^. 

Ibykos  seems  to  have  appeared  in  Sicily  only  as  a  guest. 

Aridn.        So  did  Arion,  to  whom  a  dweller  in  the  deep  did  a  yet 

greater  service  than  the  fowls  of  the  air  did  to  Ibykos. 

The  wealth  with  which  he  set  forth  from  Taras  had  been 

gathered  in  Sicily  as  well  as  in  Italy,  no  doubt  by  the 

TheogniB.    practice  of  his  art^.     It  must  have  been  other  motives 

480/^  ^  which  led  Theognis,  the  poet  of  oligarchy,  to  leave  his 

native  Megara  by  the  Isthmus  to  become,  perhaps  a  citizen, 

certainly  a  visitor,  in  its  Sicilian  colony*.     He  himself 

records  the  fact  of  his  having  been  in  the  island®;  but 

^  ApoIlOnioB  (iv.  811)  makeg  H^rd  tell  Thetis, 

c^'  hv  h  *HKv<nov  ircSW  rcos  vl6t  Ucrjrai 
*  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

X^cidb  fuv  KoCfnis  ir6civ  H/Afitvcu  Al^roo 

The  Scholiast  adds,  6ti  di  'Ax<XXc^(  ds  t6  'HXi^iov  ircfifov  vapaytv6fityos 
iyrffAt  M^cior,  wpSnos  "IfivKOS  itftijieu  /itO*  tv  Xifiiuvl9rj9, 

'  See  his  oharacter  in  Souidas  and  Cic.  Tusc  iv.  39.  But  could  he  have 
outdiine  Theognis,  or  Sol6n  himself  ? 

'  .^ian,  Hist.  An.  vi.  51. 

^  Herod,  i.  24.  So  we  have  his  own  epigram  in  ^iian,  Hist.  An.  xii.  45, 
where  the  dolphin  saves  him  Ik  Xnctkov  wtkdyovs,  and  the  alleged  frag- 
ment (see  Bergk,  iii.  79), 

ot  fA*  €ls  niXowos  ySy  M  laivapiav  AterStv 

•  Plato,  Legg.  i.  630;  eioyviv,  voXirrjv  rSrv  iv  Xuctki^  Mtyapiw' 
whence  the  confused  statement  of  Souidas  (6^07^1;),  making  him  Mcto^^ 
T&v  iv  lUxtXiq,  Uleyapiwv. 

•  Theog.  783  (Bergk,  iu.  187); 

IjXBov  fi€v  ydip  iyavy€  itai  h  XiittX^v  wort  yoidv 

Kal  fjL*  i^tlKtw  wpotppSvwt  in&rrcs  iwtpx&fittvor. 
He  also  visited  Euboia  and  Sparta ;  but  he  must  have  gone  home ;  for  he  adds, 
dAX'  otfTts  /loi  rip^is  M  <ppivas  ^X0cr  l«clvwr, 
o^TVi  ohtlv  &p*  j}v  ^ikrtpov  SXko  virprp. 
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beyond  that  his  extant  verses  contain  no  Sicilian  matter,   ohap.  t. 
But,  if  we  can  belieye  a  late  writer,  Theogfnis,  if  all  his  Hii  poem 
writings  had  soryived,  would  have  been  the  most  precious  deliTerance 
of  all  the  poets  for  Sicilian  history.     He  is  said  to  have  oma. 
composed  an  elegy  on  the  deliverance  of  Syracuse  from 
Hippokrat^\  a  piece  of  contemporary  history  for  which 
we  would  gladly  exchange  a  large  part  of  his  extant 
writings.     The  subject  suggests  many  questions.     How 
did  Theognis  fare  when  a  few  years  later  the  city  of  his 
adoption  perished  at  the  hands  of  Gelon?     So  stanch 
an  oligarch,  if  he  were  then  in  Megara,  would  assuredly 
have  been  among  the  favoured  ones  who  received  the 
citizenship  of  Syracuse.     On  the  whole  one  is  tempted 
to   believe  that  his  Sicilian  stay  had  come  to  an  end  Hia  return 
at  an   earlier  time.     Very  soon  after  the  event  which  Megara. 
formed  the   subject  of  his   Sicilian   poem«  he  seems  to 
have  been  again  in  his  own   Megara,  praying  that  his 
native   city    might    escape  the    hands   of  the  invading 
Mede> 

The  gap,  if  in  this  age  there  was  any,  between  poets  Xeno- 
and  philosophers  is  bridged  by  XenophanSs  of  Eolophdn.  sioiophdn. 
Sanished  from  his  Asiatic  home,  his  later  dwelling-place  ®-  g  ^'  5^^~ 
was  the  Italiot  Eleia ;   but  he  visited  Sicily  also,  and  his 
presence  was  remembered  at  Zankle  and  Katane^.     He 
lived  to  a  great  age ;  for  he  himself  witnesses,  in  an  elegy 
composed  sixty-five  years  afterwards,  that  his  banishment 


^  SonidM ;  iypeafny  iktytiaw  c2s  rovs  <rof9ivras  iw  'Xvpascoaiwy  iw  ry 
vcXtofueUf,  See  aboye,  p.  i  lo.  However  oonfiued  the  report,  this  can  refer 
to  nothing  else. 

'  Theog.  775.  How  long  did  Theognia  live  f  The  venes  seem  to  refer 
to  the  expedition  of  Xerxds ;  but  it  maj  have  been  written  some  years 
before  480  B.  0. 

*  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  2.  i  ;  c^roi,  l§cit^a^  t^s  varp^flor,  kv  Zieyick^if  r^f 
SurcXW  ^lirpifit  itauL  h  Ear6yjf,  The  uie  of  the  name  Zankld  ia  fftTourable 
to  the  genoineneflg  of  the  itorj. 
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CHAP.  V.  was  at  tlie  age  of  twenty-five  K     He  may  therefore  really 

have  lived  on^  as  one  version  makes  him^  to  be  one  of  the 

brilliant  circle  that  gathered  round  the  happy  hearth  of 

HiB  ezperi-  Hier6n  ^.     He  had  dealings  with  tyrants  of  some  kind,  as 

tyrants,      appears  from  his  saying  that  a  man  must  either  keep  away 

from  their  company  or  conform  to  their  will  ^.     This  piece 

His  of  practical  wisdom  came  most  likely  from  Sicilian  experi- 

doctrinei.  i*j  ^  •  ±  it         ^  •  i 

ence^  and  it  concerns  our  history  more  than  bis  specula- 

Pythago-    tions  about  the  One  and  the  Many.     A  pleasing  fragment 

"■•  of  another  of  his  elegies  brings  us  across  the  more  famous 

name  of  Pythagoras^  and  puts  the  mysterious  sage  and 

his  doctrine  in  an  amiable  light.     His  belief  that  the  souls 

of  men  passed  into  other  bodies  enabled  him  to  plead  on 

behalf  of  the  beaten  dog  that  he  heard  in  his  bowlings  the 

voice  of  a  departed  friend*.     But  though  the  followers 

of   Pythagoras    will    often    come    across    our    path^   the 

historian  of  Sicily  is  happily  relieved  from  any  specula* 

tions  as  to  the  great  master  himself.     No  trustworthy 

TaleBofPy  witness  carries  him  into  Sicily.     Those  who  take  him  to 

in^ik.     Tauromenion  at  once  consign  themselves  to  the  same  fate 

as  the  forgers  of  letters  of  Phalaris^.    And  it  is  hardly 

*  Diog^nds  preserves  the  fragment  (7.  Bei^k,  iii.  115). 

'  Jerome  places  him  in  the  sixtieth  Olympiad  (b.o.  540-536);  "darus 
habetur."  In  the  fragment  of  Timaios,  9a  (C.  MUUer,  i.  215),  Sv 
[Bevtxp&mjl  <l>ij<Tt  Ti/juuos  xard  'lipcava  r6v  Xuceklas  Hwournjv,  icdl  ^EfirixapfJtov 
rhv  voiTfTijv  ytyovivcu,  *AvoXX69mpos  8^  xard  rijv  rco'o'eifKX/iroo'r^v  *OKvftinaSa 
y€v6fuvor,  vapaTtroKivm  &xpi  fvv  Aap^lov  rt  tcai  Kipov  xp^^^^'  -^  man 
bom  about  b.  0.  640  ooold  hardly  have  lived  into  the  time  of  Darius ; 
but  a  man  who  was  writing  verses  at  ninety  might  have  been  famous 
in  536,  and  still  alive  in  478.  Epicharmos  was  as  long-lived  as  Xeno- 
phands ;  but  if  a  oontemporaiy,  he  must  have  been  a  much  younger 
one.  Diogends  Laertius  makes  him  discourse  with  Empedoklds,  which 
can  hardly  be. 

'  Diog.  Laert.  iz.  a.  3;  roTt  rvp&yvoif  Ivrvyxi^^^v  4  ^  ffieiara  f  &t 

*  The  fragment  is  preserved  by  Diogends,  viii.  i.  ao  (Bergk,  li.  115). 
See  Grote,  iv.  528. 

'  I  cannot,  with  Holm  (i.  410),  let  off  the  author  of  this  anachronism  on 
the  chance  that  by  Tauromenion  he  may  have  meant  Nazos. 
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easier  to  believe  that  PythagoraB  in  person  commanded  the  chjif.  v. 
anny  of  Akragas  in  a  war  with  Syracuse^  and  that^  so  far 
as  anything  can  be  made  out  of  the  story^  he  perished 
by  a  strict  observance  of  one  of  his  own  most  mysterious 
precepts.  He  lost  the  battle  and  his  life  by  refusing 
to  march  across  a  bean-field^.  By  the  side  of  this^  the 
exploits  of  his  pupil  Mil6n  as  the  comrade  of  Dfirieus 
may  seem  historical'.  The  political  influence  of  Pytha- 
goras and  his  sect  at  Krotdn  is  of  great  importance  for 
the  history  of  Greek  Italy;  it  hardly  touches  us  in  our 
island. 

A  bint  interest  is  raised  by  a  certain  Ekphantos  of  EkDhantos 
Syracuse^   described  as   a  follower   of  Pythagoras,  who^d^^ 
wrote  a  treatise  in  praise  of   kingship,  of  which  some 
passages  have  been  preserved  ^      They  may  have  been 
acceptable  when  Pindar  was  dreaming  of  DeinomenSs  as 
constitutional  king  of  ^tna  ^,     Ekphantos  had  also  views 
about  the  earth,  which  concern  us  less,  though,  as  being 
far  beyond  the  science  of  his  time,  they  may  win  him 
more  credit  ^.    And  it  may  be  that  the  philosophic  impulse 
spread  beyond  the  bounds  of  Hellas  in  the  island.    A  Fetr6n. 
certain  Petron,   described  as  of  Himera,  whose  date  is 

'  So,  according  to  Diogends  (viii.  i.  ai),  witnessed  the  philosopher  Her- 
mippoa  in  the  third  oentory  before  Christ ;  ^<fi,  voktfiovprajv^AKpayevrbfciif 
md  "Xvpaicoa^  l^cA^cFr  rhv  Ilu$ay6peaf  /urd  r&v  trw^mv  koI  vpoar^vcu  rwr 
'AKpaytarriy^ow'  rpcmift  tk  ytvo/iimfs,  wtpiKd/arrcvra  ajrrdy  r^  tw  Kvdfiojy 
X^poF,  ^d  Tw  XvpoKoffUnf  6aHupt$rfv<u.  Then  foUows  a  story  how  those 
who  escaped,  305  in  ntimber,  were  burned  at  Taras ;  0i\oirras  <!miroX(rc<?- 
foOai  rois  vpowrSMTi,  This  is  another  version  of  the  burning  of  the 
^pomCT^pioy  at  Ejrot6n, 

•  See  above,  p.  89. 

'  John  of  Stoboi,  among  his  colleotions  on  a  thesis  5ri  icdXXiffrov  i) 
luofofxifit  ba/B  (zlvii.  aa,  xlyiii.  64)  two  extracts  firom  Ekphantos,  some 
of  which  come  twice  oyer.  There  are  some  pleasant  Ints  of  dialect,  but  the 
arguments  would  hardlj  have  convinced  either  an  Athenian  democrat  or  a 
Corinthian  oligaroh.  On  the  name,  see  Ebert,  Dissertationes  Siculso, 
X19. 

•  Find.  Pyth.i.  60(116). 

•  Plut.  de  Plac.  Phil.  iU.  15. 
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CHAP.  V.  older  than  that  of  our  first  historian  Hippys  of  Bhegion, 
had  numbered  the  worlds,  and  found  the  tale  to  be  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  ^.  His  name  is  perhaps  of  greater 
interest  than  his  philosophy.  Petrdn  must  have  come,  by 
some  path  or  other,  from  Sikel  Petra " ;  he  is  fellow  to 
Gelon  and  to  the  older  Hyblon  ^ 

Union  of        From  questions  like  these  we  have  now  to  turn  to  the 

barbftrians  ,  . 

against  great  realities  of  the  history  of  the  world.  We  now  come 
'^^^'  to  the  days  when  HeUas  was  threatened  at  once  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West.  The  whole  barbarian  world  seemed 
leagued  against  her.  On  one  &teful  day — so  the  next 
generation  at  least  believed — the  hopes  of  all  times  to 
come  were  jeoparded  at  once  on  the  waters  of  the  Sala- 
minian  gulf  and  on  the  ground  below  the  hills  of  Himera. 
In  the  common  danger,  in  the  common  victory,  we  may 
forget  that,  while  at  Salamis  the  barbarian  was  beaten 
back  by  the  captains  and  the  seamen  of  free  common- 
wealths, at  Himera  he  yielded  to  the  arms  of  tyrants. 
On  that  great  day  Ekphantos  might  have  got  a  hearing 
Position  in  the  agora  of  Syracuse  or  of  Akragas.  If  the  men  of 
tyrants.  \^^  those  cities  marched  forth  at  the  bidding  of  a  master, 
it  was  a  master  who  was  at  least  their  countryman,  and 
in  many  a  later  year  Sicily  might  indeed  have  welcomed 
another  despot  of  the  kind  of  Gelon  or  of  Therfin.  In  the 
tale  of  Sicily,  the  tale  of  Sicily  as  part  of  the  tale  of 

^  Plat,  de  Def.  Or.  23 ;  Ao»pit\n  dird  "XuciXiaSf  da^^p^s  *lfupalov  ro^ofm 
n4rfwyos'  avrov  ii\v  kKtivcv  0ifi\i9ioy  oOk  dy^yrcav,  M^  oTBa  ica<r«((i$/cci>oy, 
'Ivvvs  91  6  *Priy!vos  (o9  /U/xvrfTcu  ^aytas  6  *E(p4<noi)  laropti  8^ay  c7rcu  rav- 
rffv.  The  writings  of  Hippys  seem  to  have  perished  before  Plutarch's 
day.    See  vol.  i.  p.  454. 

'  See  Tol.  i.  p.  146. 

*  Hohn,  i.  40a ;  **  Reiske  hielt  den  Namen  nicht  fiir  griechiBoh  nnd 
wollte  deshalb  Hieron  lesen.  £s  ist  acht  sicilisch ;  Petron  Ton  Petra^  wie 
Gelon  von  Gela,  Theron  von  Thera,  Hieron  von  Hiera,  Hyblon  von  Hybla, 
Krison  von  Krisa."  Hybldn  of  Hybla  (see  vol.  i.  p.  589)  is  the  one  who 
most  concerns  us. 
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Europe,  theirs  are  the  first  names  that  we  can  with  full  ohap.  y. 
certainty  inscribe  on  the  bede-roll  of  the  men  who  won 
their  choicest  laurels  in  the  Eternal  Cause.  As  worthy 
forerunners,  they  handed  on  the  torch  to  those  who  should 
come  after  them,  to  Timoledn  and  to  Pyrrhos,  to  Maniak^s 
and  to  Roger. 


VOL,  n. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  FIEST  WARS  WITH   CARTHAGB  AKD  ETEURIA  ^. 

B.C.  480-472. 

OiMacter  TTTE  have  now  reached  a  time  when  the  great  question 
with  the  '  '  between  Greek  and  barbarian^  with  all  that  that 
question  carries  with  it  in  the  history  of  the  world,  is  to 
become,  for  one  moment  of  surpassing  interest,  the  leading 
fact  in  local  Sicilian  history.  Greek  and  barbarian  have 
already  met  in  arms  alike  on  the  soil  of  Attica  and  on  the 
soil  of  Sicily.     Miltiades,  defending  the  land  of  the  Greek, 

^  We  now,  for  the  first  time,  have  something  more  than  scraps  and 
casual  notices.  In  the  eleventh  book  of  Dioddros  we  come  to  the  begin- 
ning of  that  continuous,  though  not  contemporary,  narrative  of  Sicilian 
affairs  which  remains  our  chief  guide  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  We 
always  lament  that  we  have  only  Dioddros  and  not  his  sources.  We  often 
lament  that  Dioddroe  did  not  make  a  better  use  of  his  sources.  Still  we 
feel  the  gain  at  every  step,  as  compared  with  the  times  through  which  we 
have  thus  &r  gone,  and  to  make  easy  sneers  at  a  writer  to  whom  we  owe 
so  much  is  a  sign  of  a  very  feeble  grasp  of  Greek  history  and  a  very  slight 
knowledge  of  Greek  literature.  If  Dioddros  represents  Ephoros  and 
Timaios,  he  also  represents  Antiochos  and  Philistos.  But  we  have  also, 
for  parts  of  our  story,  much  nearer  approaches  to  contemporary  narrative. 
Herodotus  helped  us  in  our  last  chapter  ;  he  helps  us  still  for  the  battle 
of  Himera  and  the  embassy  to  Geldn.  These  are  events  nearer  to  his 
own  time,  and  more  closely  related  to  his  general  narrative,  than  those 
with  wiiich  he  was  dealing  at  an  earlier  stage.  And  the  odes  of 
Pindar,  valuable  in  the  last  chapter,  become  of  tenfold  value  now.  If 
not  a  contemporary  narrator,  he  is  at  least  a  contemporary  commentator 
on  events.  And  we  still  have,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
days  of  Phalaris,  a  large  crop  of  references  in  various  casual  sources,  from 
the  fragments  of  Simdnidds  onwards. 
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bas  beaten  back  tbe  barbarian   for  a  season.     D6rieus,   ohap.  vi. 
intrading  tbe  land  of  tbe  barbarian^  bas  been  bimself  more 
tban  beaten  back  in  bis  daring  enterprise.    What  dis- 
tingaiflbes  tbe  time  wbicb  we  bave  now  reacbed  is  tbat 
tbe  enemy  of  Miltiades  and  tbe  enemy  of  Dorieus  appear 
joined   in   a    common    undertaking.      Tbe    day   of   bar-  The  bar- 
barian adyance  bas  already  begun ;    it  began,  if  at  no  adyanoe. 
earlier  time^  *wben  CrcBsns  brought  the  Greek   cities  of 
Asia  under  barbarian   supremacy.     And  we  must  again 
recall  tbe  great  paradox  wbicb  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
story.    While,  from  one  point  of  view,  we  are  entering  Greece  on 
on   the  most  brilliant  time  of  the  story  of  tbe  Greek  declining. 
people,  we  are,  from  another  point  of  view,  entering  on 
tbe  time  of  its  decline.    Tbe  literature,  tbe  art,  the  science, 
of  Greece,  are  all  in  their  vigorous  growth ;   so  is  the 
political  developement  of  her  cities,  the  developement  of 
democratic  Athens  above  all.     But,  from  another  side,  the 
old  age  of  Greece  has  already  begun.     The  long  tale  of  Rule  of 
Greece  under  Foreign  Domination^,  the  tale  which  stretches  ^ver 
from  the  advance  of  the  Lydian  to  the  betrayal  of  Parga,  G™®^^. 
bas  already  had  its  first  chapters  written.     In  our  common 
conception,  from  many  points  a  true  conception,  of  the 
history  of  Greece,  the  most  splendid  pages  of  that  history 
are  those  which  record  the  beating  back  of  the  Persian 
from  the  soil  of  Europe,  the  winning  back  of  what  the 
Persian  had  conquered  from  Hellas  on  the  soil  of  Asia. 
But  the  mere  fact  tbat  an  enemy  had  to  be  beaten  back,  character 
that  lands  had  to  be  freed  from  his  grasp,  shows  that  the  ^enLn 
enemy  was  in  some  sort  the  stronger,  that  he  was  at  least  ^ff  ^^ 
tbe  advancing  power  which  had  to  be  beaten  back.     With  Greece, 
the  great  strife  against  Persia  begins  the  long  struggle^ 
which  in  our  own  day  is  not  yet  ended,  the  struggle  of 

^  I  niQSt  once  more  pay  my  tribute  to  the  great  work  of  Fiolay,  from 
whom  I  first  learned  to  understand  this  side  of  Greek  history.  Strange  as 
it  seems,  we  are  now  entering  on  his  period. 

M  2 
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The 
seyenth 
and  the 
fifth  cen- 
turioB. 


CHAP.  yi.  the  Greek  to  win  back  what  the  barbarian  has  torn  away 
flOm  him.  Themistokl^  and  Eanares  waged  a  war&re 
of  exactly  the  same  kind^  a  warfare^  not  of  advance  and 
conquest^  but  of  recovery  and  deliverance.  Theirs  was 
not  the  warfare  of  Caesar  and  Trajan^  bnt  the  war&tre 
of  Stilicho  and  Belisarius^  the  warfare  of  every  lord  of 
the  New  Rome  who  won  back  any  spot  of  his  Empire 
from  the  grasp  of  Saracen  or  Bulgarian.  It  is  the  sur- 
passing brilliancy  of  the  Greece  of  the  fifth  and  fonrth 
centuries  before  Christ  which  makes  us  forget  that  the 
Greece — the  scattered  as  well  as  the  continuous  Hellas — 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  held  in  one  sense  a  greater  place 
in  the  world.  When  men  carved  the  grotesque  shapes 
of  Medousa  and  the  Eerkopes  on  the  metopes  of  the  Seli- 
nuntine  temple^  Hellas  could  still  make  the  boast  that  all 
her  sons  were  free,  that  no  inch  of  Hellenic  ground  obeyed 
a  barbarian  master.  When  men  carved  the  deathless  forms 
which  filled  the  same  place  on  the  Athenian  akropolis,  the 
highest  boast  of  Hellas  was  that  she  had  driven  out  the 
barbarian  from  that  very  akropolis,  and  there  were  still 
spots  in  the  world  which  had  been  Hellas  over  which  the 
barbarian  ruled. 

There  are  few  more  touching  tales  in  the  whole  story 

h^lfilr,!!^  of  the  Greek  people  than  that  which  told  how  the  men 
of  Poseidonia — that  Paestum  where  the  works  of  the  old 
Hellenic  days  have  outlived  the  rule  of  every  conqueror — 
after  they  had  fallen  away  from  their  Hellenic  speech  and 
Hellenic  life,  still  kept  one  holy  day  of  mourning  in  each 
year,  to  weep  and  wail  for  what  once  had  been,  for  the 
change  which  instead  of  Hellenes  had  made  them  Luca- 
nians  or  Romans  ^.     Yet  to  become  Lucanians  or  Romans 


European 
and  Asiati 
barbariauB. 


*  See  the  account  copied  from  Aristoxenos  of  Taraa  in  Athdnaios,  xiy. 
31.  He  BpeakB  of  the  Poseidoniats ;  oh  awifiif  r^L  filv  i(  &PXV^  'EkXriciv 
oSo'tv  iK0f$apfiapSJir9ai  Tvpptfvoii  1j  'Feafudois  ytyov6ai,  teal  njv  re  ^flUM^y 
fitTofiffiXriKivM  rd  re  \oiirdL  tcuf  in-in^Scv/M&rwir,  dytiv  rt  ftiaof  riyd  oifToxit 
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did  not  wholly  cut  them  off  from  the  great  fellowship,  chap.  yi. 
It  did  not  hinder  them  from  having  their  part  in  Europe ; 
it  did  not  hinder  them  from  one  day  having  their  part 
in  Christendom.  It  was  to  ward  off  a  darker  fate  that 
Old  Greece  and  Greek  Sicily  had  to  strive  at  the  same 
moment  in  the  last  years  of  the  second  decade  of  the  fifth 
century.  And  Greek  Sicily  had  to  strive  to  ward  off  a 
darker  fate  than  any  that  threatened  Old  Greece.  Had 
the  Persian  won  the  day  at  Salamis  and  Plataia^  Athens 
and  Sparta  might  have  been  forced  to  become  what  Thebes 
had  made  herself  willingly.  They  would  have  become  the 
dependents  and  tributaries  of  the  Great  King ;  they  would 
hardly  have  sunk  lower.  But  had  the  Carthaginian  won 
the  day  at  Himera^  Syracuse  and  Akragas  would  surely 
have  undergone  a  sterner  doom  than  this.  From  what 
Gelon  and  Theron  saved  their  cities  we  best  know  by  the 
fate  which  lighted  on  Selinous  and  Himera  seventy  years 
later. 

Another  point  not  to  be  left  out,  at  least  in  local  Sicilian  Position 
history,   is  that  it  is   now  that  the  first  and  second  of  cuM"'^d 
Sikeliot  cities  distinctly  come  to  their  place  as  first  and  -^J"f«g»«- 
second.     Syracuse  is  not  strictly  the  head  even  of  Greek 
Sicily;  but  it  is  drawing  near  to  that  character.     If  not 
the  head,  it  is  distinctly  the  foremost.     Akragas  too  is  so 
distinctly  marked  as  the  second  that  it  feels  some  call  to 
reckon  itself  as  the  first.     Syracuse  now  begins  to  play 
her  characteristic  part  in  history.      Her  calling,  it  was  said,  Mission  of 
was,  when  she  was  herself  under  tyrants,  to  rule  over  other   ^'*^"'*' 
cities ;  when  she  was  herself  set  free,  it  was  to  set  free  those 
who  were  under  the  rule  of  the  barbarians^.      Yet  this 

rS»y  iopTwy  tSjv  'EWrpfiMW  in  iced  vvr,  Iv  ^  awi6vT(s  AyafUfJO^ffKoyrat  rav 
dpxoicay  itctiktar  bwoftj&rogv  re  koX  yofUfia»,  iced  dvoXwpvpdftieyot  vpus  dAA^A.ovs 
Koi  AwoboMpiiaayrtt  dwtpxovrat,  Aristoxenos  was  a  disciple  of  Aristotle, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Romans  should  be  noticed.  Bat  his 
Tyrrhenians  should  surely  be  Lucanians. 

^  Strabo,  vi.  a.  4;   of  &y9p€s  ^tfAoviKol  KoriuTTiffaVt  mi  cvy^firf  Svpa- 
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CHAP.  TT.  account  is  hardly  adequate ;  it  hardlj  does  justice  to  the 
time  or  the  men  with  whom  we  are  just  now  dealing.  The 
picture  is  drawn  from  later  tyrants  and  later  deliverers. 
We  have  to  speak  of  men  who  were  tyrants  and  deliverers 
in  one.  The  enslaved  Syracuse  of  Dionysios  ruled  over 
other  cities.  The  free  Syracuse  of  Timoledn  set  free  en- 
slaved cities.  The  Syracuse  of  Gelfin,  certainly  not  free, 
but  hardly  to  be  called  enslaved,  could  do  its  work  in  both 
ways. 


§  1.    The  Carthaginian  Invasion  and  the  Death  of  Oelon, 

B.  c.  480-478. 

Alliance  of  There  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubting  the 
Carthage,  statement  of  more  than  one  ancient  writer  that  the  Persian 
attack  on  Old  Greece  and  the  Carthaginian  attack  on  the 
Greek  cities  of  Sicily  were  parts  of  a  joint  enterprise 
planned  in  concert  ^.  The  motive  for  a  joint  attack  on  the 
part  of  the  two  great  barbarian  powers  of  East  and  West 
is  obvious.  Wherever  the  Greek,  the  independent  Greek, 
had  settled,  he  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  his  barbarian 
neighbours,  as  his  barbarian  neighbours  were  a  thorn  in  his 
side.  If  powers  like  Persia  and  Carthage  were  to  flourish 
and  advance,  the  Greek  states  that  severally  came  in  their 
way,  if  not  actually  swept  away  or  brought  down  to  bond- 
age, must  at  least  be  brought  under  tribute.  It  was  the 
growth  of  powers  like  Persia  and  Carthage  which  made  a 
Their  new  general  barbarian  league  of  this  kind  possible.  The  great 
kingdom  of  the  East,  the  great  commonwealth  of  the 
West,  were  barbarian  powers  such  as  the  world  had  never 
seen  before.  They  were  vigorous,  advancing,  powers,  they 
were  active  enemies  of  Europe  in  a  way  that  no  barbarian 

KovcioK  Tvpayrovfiivois  re  it(rv6(€t»  rmv  SMmw,  ital  IktvOtpotBuciv  iXcv- 
Btpovy  Toiv  {nr6  r&y  fiapfidponr  itarailhnmffrtvofiiyovs, 
^  See  Appendix  XVII. 
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powers  had  been  before^  because  no  barbarian  powers  on  ohaf.  ti, 
the  same  scale  had  ever  before  come  into  the  same  con- 
tact with  Europe.  And  they  were  dangerous  beyond  all 
earlier  barbarian  powers,  because  both  had,  in  different 
ways,  something  of  kindred  with  Europe.  The  Aryan 
Persian,  though  he  had  turned  aside  and  become  part  of 
the  Asiatic  world,  had  not  lost  all  traces  of  his  origin. 
His  bom  superiority  to  the  mere  Asiatic  races  around 
him  is  shown  in  that  strong  and  abiding  national  life  of 
the  Persian  people  which  has  lived  through  all  conquests 
and  led  captive  all  conquerors.  And  if  the  Persian  had 
not  wholly  lost  all  traces  of  earlier  brotherhood,  the  Phoe- 
nicians of  Africa,  Spain,  and  Sicily,  Eastern  settlers  in  the 
Western  world,  had  in  some  sort  become  part  of  the  Western 
world.  No  other  barbarian  power  had  developed  a  political 
constitution  like  that  of  Carthage  ^ 

Two   great    powers   of  this  kind,  having  a  common 
interest    in   checking  Hellenic    growth,  but   which   had 
not  yet  come  near  enough   to   one  another   to   become 
direct  rivals,  were  surely  likely  to  combine  for  the  object 
which  both  had  at  heart.      The  Persian  kings  kept  a  Inter- 
watchful  eye  on  the  affairs  of  the  Greeks  of  the  West,  between 
We  have  come  across  not  a  few  cases  of  intercourse  between  ^^^JJJ^ 
Persia  and  the  Greeks  of  Italy  ^,  and  we  have  seen  the    . 
Persian  court  chosen  as  the  most  obvious  place  of  shelter 
on  the  part  of  a  fallen  Sikeliot  prince  ^.    Between  Cartilage 
and  Old  Greece  we  have  less  signs  of  intercourse;   })ut 

*  SeeTol.  i.  pp.  229,  289. 

*  Take  for  instance  the  whole  story  of  D^okddds,  Herod,  lii.  115  et 
seqq. 

'  As  in  the  case  of  Skythds  of  Zankld.    See  above,  p.  1 14. 

The  opposite  notion  of  Sidlj  as  an  obvious  yilB/oe  of  shelter  from  Asia 
comes  out  in  a  wild  story  of  Kondn  (Narr.  38 ;  Phoiios,  158,  Bekker)  which  is 
akin  to  the  Letters  of  Phalaris.  A  man  of  MiUtos,  at  a  time  which  is 
described  as  rrfs  mrplios  aitT^  bv6  *Apvdyw  rev  Kipov  [an  odd  genealogy] 
ky  Mivd{v^  o6ffifs,  flees  to  the  as  yet  unfounded  Tauromenion  (c/s  to  Ir  ^iKt\i<f 
Tavpo/Uptov  kvalpti),  and  there  puts  his  money  with  a  banker. 
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OHAP.  VI.  the  great  city  of  Africa  had  made  a  deep  impreBsion  oa 

the  Greek  mind,  and  two  generations  later  it  could  find  its 

place  in  dreams  of  Athenian  amhition^     The  East  and 

the  West  had  quite  knowledge  enough  of  one  another  for 

Persia  and   Carthage   to  know  that   they   had   a  joint 

interest  in  the  attack,  and  for  Sicily  and  Old  Greece  to 

know  that  they  had  a  joint  interest  in  the  defence. 

Carthage        At  the  same  time  there  is  no  need  to  think,  as  has  been 

pendent  on  i^if erred  from  some  passages  in  ancient  writers,  that  the 

Persia.       advance  of  the  Persian  arms  along  the  coast  of  Libya  had 

been  so  successful  that  the  Great  King  could  not  only 

deal  with  Carthage  a^  an  ally  but  could  command  her 

as  a  master  ^.     The  joint  interest  of  Persia  and  Carthage 

in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  Greece  everywhere  were 

enough  to  bring  the  two  powers  into  harmony,  and  the 

Persian  king  had  his  agents  for  such  a  negotiation  ready 

at  hand.     The  supremacy  over  the  old  Canaan  which  he 

had  inherited  from  earlier  Asiatic  powers  does  not  seem 

to  have  been  harshly  exercised  or  to  have  called  forth  any 

Position  of  special  discontent  ^.     The  cities  of  the  old  Phcenicia  still 

Phoenician  kept  their  separate  being,  their  untouched  Phoenician  life, 

citiee.         g^jj^  their  relations  to  the  younger  cities  of  their  own  stock. 

Tyre  was  no  less  the  metropolis  of  Carthage,  it  was  no  less 

visited  and  honoured  as  such,  its  renowned  temples  of  the 

national  gods  were  none  the  less  places  of  pilgrimage, 

because  the  fleets  of  Tyre  now  sailed  at  the  bidding  of  the 

lord  of  Susa  and  Ekbatana.     Indeed  Persian  naval  action 

Old-Phoe-   commonly  meant  Phoenician  naval  action  *.     The  shipmen 

mediation,  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  fought  gladly  against  Hellas,  and  when 

*  Thuc.  vi.  90.  •  See  Appendix  XVII. 

'  See  the  honourable  position  held  by  the  Sidonian  and  Tynan  kings  in 
the  military  coancil  of  Xerxes ;  Herod,  viii.  67. 

^  This  comes  out  strongly  in  the  poems  of  Simdnidds ;  see  96  or  157 ; 
ky$dd€  ^oiviffffos  vijas  xal  Uipaas  i\6vT€s 
jeal  M^Sovs  Updy  'EXAtiSa  fiwrdfji€$a. 
So  107  or  167,  and  the  more  famous  142  ;  Bergk,  1168. 
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Xerxes  wished  to  open  commiinicaiions  with  the  SAopietim  ohaf.  ti. 
and  senate  of  Carthage,  there  were  men  of  Tyre  and  Sidon 
ever  ready  to  act  as  his  envoys.  And^  if  those  communi- 
cations tended  to  the  damage  of  Greek  interests^  those 
envoys  were  sure  to  discharge  their  errand  the  more  faith- 
fully and  zealously.  Phoenician  representatives  of  the 
Persian  king  appeared  at  Carthage  to  arrange  a  scheme  of 
joint  operations.  Sicily  and  Old  Greece  were  to  be  at-  Treaty 
tacked  at  the  same  time.  If  the  Carthaginians  should  Penia  and 
have  done  their  work  in  Sicily  soon  enough^  they  were  ^•'^^*i?®- 
to  sail  to  the  help  of  the  King  in  Peloponnesos^  to  be 
fellow-workers  with  the  men  of  the  elder  Phoenicia  in  the 
strife  against  the  common  enemy  everywhere  ^.  That  the 
Persian  attack  on  the  Greeks  of  old  Hellas  and  the  Cartha- 
ginian attack  on  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  was  the  result  of  an 
agreement  between  the  Persian  king  and  the  Carthaginian 
commonwealth^  if  not  asserted  by  the  very  best  evidence 
of  all,  is  a  statement  at  once  probable  and  uncontradicted. 
It  was  one  of  the  supreme  moments  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  when  the  life  and  civilization  of  Europe,  as  yet  con- 
fined to  a  single  nation^  was  threatened  in  its  two  chief 
seats  by  two  such  powers^  each  of  them^  from  different 
points  of  view^  such  really  worthy  adversaries,  as  those 
which  now  ccnnbined  to  sweep  Hellas  from  the  earth. 

The  warfare  which  the  Greeks  had  now  to  wage  with  Advantage 
Persia  on  the  one  hand  and  with  Carthage  on  the  other  had  of  her 
some  special  characteristics  in  each  of  its  two  fields  of  ^^^^^^*^ 
action.     The  Phoenician  enemy  was  in  every  way  nearer  to 
the  Greek  of  Sicily  than  the  Persian  was  to  the  Greek  of 
Attica  or  Feloponnesos.    Carthage  was  an  actual  neighbour; 
she  had  her  dependencies  on  the  soil  of  Sicily  itself,  from 
whence  she  could  at  any  moment  pour  her  forces  into  the 
Hellenic  territories.     The  position  of  the  Sikeliots  had  in 

^  See  Appendix  XYII. 
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OHAP.  VI.  truth  more  likeness  to  that  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia  than  it 
had  to  that  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Greek  mainland  and  the 
islands.     Syracuse  was  as  Athens  would  have  been  if  there 
had  been  three  powerful  Persian  settlements  in  Aitdlia, 
and  if  weaker  and  less  dangerous  barbarians  had  dwelled 
in  Phokis  and  Lokris.     In  comparing  the  two  stories,  the 
^«a«/-continental  character  of  Sicily  must  never  be  forgotten. 
But  this  ^ira^t-continental  character  touched  only  the  great 
advantage  which  the  Carthaginian  drew  from  his  abiding 
possession  of  part  of  Sicily  itself.   The  Persian  had  no  such 
hold  on  Greece  as  the  Carthaginian  had  on  Sicily  through 
March  of    his  dependencies  at  Motya^  Panormos,  and  Solous.    But^  as 
J!^^      regarded  the  gathering  and  the  march  of  his  main  forces^ 
the  Persian  had  the  easier^  though  the  longer,  path  of 
the  two.     He  could  march  from  Susa  and  Ekbatana  to 
Athens  and  Sparta  with  no  obstacle  on  the  part  of  Posei- 
d6n  beyond  a  strait  which  could  be  yoked  with  a  bridge. 
Gathering  But  the  whole  Carthaginian  power,  bating  the  forces  of 
Cartha-      the  Phoenician  cities  in   Sicily  itself,  had  to  be  brought 
^^^        together  by  sea.     From  the  shores  and  islands  of  the 
western  Mediterranean  men  had  to  be  brought  to  the 
trysting-place  at  Carthage^  and  thence  carried  again  to 
the   seat   of  war  in   Sicily.     Picked  men    doubtless   all 
of  them,  the  flower  of  the  barbarian  warriors  of  Western 
Europe,  they  were    brought   together  with   more  pains, 
and  they  had  to  be  sent    on   their   watery  path  with 
greater   care,  than    the    multitudes    that  marched  frcHn 
Length  of  Asia  into  Europe  under  the  Persian  lash.     No  wonder 
^^l)'^     then  that,  far  nearer  as  Carthage  was  to  its  intended 
scene  of  action,  the  preparations  of  the  Phcenician  com- 
monwealth took  as  long  as  the  preparations  of  the  Persian 
king. 
Difier«nt        On  the  other  hand,  when  the  strife  was  over^  then  the  ^iMtt- 
thewarftkre  coi^tuiental  character  of  Sicily,its  analogy  to  Asia  rather  than 
in  Kcilj     to  Old  Greece,  came  to  light  again.   The  victories  of  Sa) 
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and  Plataia  cleared  the  old  Greek  lands  of  Medes  and  Persians  chap.  vi. 
for  ever ;  it  cleared  them  of  barbarians  of  any  kind  for  some  ^  ^  ^^ 
ages.  The  victory  of  Himeia  did  not  clear  Sicily  of  PhcB- 
nicians ;  the  victories  of  Mykale  and  Eorymedon  did  not 
clear  Asia  Minor  of  Persians.  In  both  cases  the  barbarian 
was  simply  weakened,  not  rooted  out.  He  was  shut  up 
within  certain  bounds^  in  Sicily  within  the  bounds  of  his 
old  comer.  In  both  cases  he  was  to  come  forth  again 
with  fresh  power,  to  win  back,  by  arms  or  by  policy, 
more  than  he  had  held  before.  Athens  and  Sparta  were 
freed,  as  far  as  the  Persian  was  concerned,  for  ever ; 
Thebes  was  even  freed  against  her  own  will.  So  Miletos 
and  Selinous  were  freed,  but  not  for  ever.  A  hundred  years 
later  Miletos  was  again  a  tributary  of  the  Persian ;  seventy 
years  later  Selinous  was  a  far  more  lowly  tributary  of  the 
Phoenician. 

The  agreement  between  Persia  and  Carthage  provided  Prepm- 
for  a  joint  attack  on  Old  Greece  and  Greek  Sicily  at  the  f^xUea. 
same  time.  The  effort  in  both  cases  was  to  be  on  the  very 
greatest  scale ;  the  dominions  both  of  the  Eastern  king  and 
of  the  Western  commonwealth  were  to  be  taxed  to  the 
uttermost  to  provide  all  that  was  needed  for  an  expedition 
such  as  had  never  before  been  seen.  The  tale  of  the  King^s 
preparations  has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  a  shape  which, 
prose  as  it  is,  we  instinctively  place  alongside  of  the  songs 
which  hand  down  to  us  the  tale  of  Ilios.  Of  the  three 
years'  preparations  of  the  wise  men  of  Carthage  ^  we  have 
no  such  life-like  picture ;  but  we  know  that  the  whole  bar-  ' 

barian  world  was  stirred  at  both  ends  to  strike  a  blow 
which  was,  if  not  to  root  out  Hellas  for  ever,  at  least  to 
put  Greeks  everywhere  under  the  supremacy  of  barbarian 
masters.  Six-and-forty  nations,  reckoning,  if  we  believe 
the  reckoning,  their  contingents  by  myriads  and  millions, 

^  Diod.  zi.   I  ;   riXot  82   rpienj  XP^^^^  **P^  ^^'  vapa<rK€vas  Atrx'^^l' 
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CHAP.  VL  marched  at  the  bidding  of  Xerxes  ^.     We  have  a  g^phic 

picture  of  the  dress  and  the  arms^  of  the  home  and  the 

manners^   of  each.      He   who    has    painted   for  us  this 

picture  has   given  us  the  mere  names^  speaking  names 

indeed  some  of  them,  of  the  nations  which  went  to  swell 

the  motley  host  of  Carthage.     From   Iberia  and   Graul, 

from  Liguria  and   Italy «,  from   the   great   islands  that 

lie  between  Sicily  and  those  lands^  came  the  men  who 

No  Etnifl-  made  up  the  tale  of  her  thirty  myriads  ^.     One  thing  is 

°"~"'°°-  pkinj  those  who  came  from  Itely  came  simply  as  mer- 

cenaries;    while  we  do  see  signs  of  joint  action  between 

Carthage  and  Persia^  we  see  no  signs  of  any  joint  action 

between  Carthage  and  Etruria.     In  truth  nothing  but 

a  most  dangerous  common  foe  could  ever  have  brought 

those  two  powers  into  partnership,  and  there  is  no  sign 

Rivalry  of  that  they  ever  were  so  brought.     Carthage  and  Etruria 

»nd  Etru-   were  rivals  in  a  way  in  which  Carthage  and  Persia  never 

"**  could  be  rivals,  rivals  for  the  dominion  of  the  western 

basin  of  the  Mediterranean.     According  to  one  account, 

the  joint   schemes  of   Persia  and  Carthage  marked  out 

Italiots  as  well  as   Sikeliots   for   Carthaginian  conquest. 

And  no  people  of  Italy  could  have  endured  Carthaginian 

settlement  in  any  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula.     Gel6n 

was  threatened  by  the  joint  efforts  of  Persia  and  Carthage ; 

^  Cf.  Herod,  ix.  26,  27,  with  the  famous  list  in  vii.  61.  But  there  are 
not  likely  to  have  been  contingents  of  all  forty-six  at  Marathdn. 

'  That  the  *E\lffvKoi  of  Herodotusi,  vii.  165,  were  Yolscians  used  to  be 
accepted  (eee  Grote,  v.  296)  as  a  happy  guess  of  Niebuhr.  But  Holm  (i.  415) 
and  Busolt  (ii.  263)  quote  the  explanation  of  'EkltrvKOi  as  i$yos  Aiyvwy 
given  by  Stephen  of  Byzantium  from  Ephoros  (p.  20).  This  is  unlucky 
for  the  etymology ;  but  Diod6ros  (xi.  i ),  reckoning  up  the  Carthaginian 
force,  says  distinctly  fuo$o^6povs  (rwrjyov  c«  r«  r^  *lTaXias  lad  iitywrrt' 
KTfs  in  82  Takarias  koI  'IBtjpias.  And  I  do  not  see  that  this  is  set 
aside  by  saying  with  Busolt  that  Ephoros  changed  the  tradition  ticoord- 
ing  to  the  usage  of  bis  own  age,  when  Cnmpanian  mercenaries  were 
common.  Why  should  not  Carthage  in  480  hire  Yolscians  or  any  other 
Italians  ? 

'  Diod.  xi.  5.     But  we  have  the  same  figures  in  Herod,  vii.  165. 
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it  was   Hier6n  who  was    threatened  by  the    power  of  ohaf.  yi. 
Etroria  after  Carthage  and  Persia  had  withdrawn  from  the 
field. 

The  Carthaginians  then  were  making  ready  for  the  March  of 
invasion  of  Sicily;  Xerxes  was  beg^inning  his  march  for 
the  invasion  of  Old  Greece  ^.   Old  Greece  itself  was  divided. 
Some  of  her  commonwealths  had  given  earth  and  water  to 
the  barbarian.     Others  were  making  ready  to  withstand 
him  to  the  deaths  if  only  they  could  bring  about  enough  of 
unity  among  themselves  to  enable  them  to  withstand  him 
at  all«     The  representatives  of  the  Greeks  who  kept  the  TheGreeks 
better  mind^   were  gathered  at  the  Isthmus  to  devise  x,^ub, 
means  for  the  common  deliverance.     They  sought  how  all  *-^-  4^0. 
the  Greek  folk  everywhere  might  be  as  one^  how  they 
might  join  together  in  the  same  work,  and  so  escape  the 
danger  that  was  hanging  over  all  K     To  that  end  they  Their  em- 
sent  their  envoys  hither  and  thither;  among  others  they  Oeldn. 
sent  them  to  the  mightiest  power  of  the  whole  Greek 
name;  for  none  was  there  so  great  as  the  lord  of  Syra- 
cuse^.    In  such  an  embassy  we  should  have  looked  for 
the   mother-city  of  Syracuse  to  take  the  lead;   but  of 
Corinthian  envoys  we  hear  nothing;   the  speakers  whose 
allied  words  have  been  preserved  are  the  Spartan  Syagros 
and  a  nameless  Athenian  ^     It  may  deserve  a  passing 
thought  whether^  now  that  Syracuse  was  under  the  rule 
of  a  man  of  Gela^  the  tie  between  metropolis  and  colony 

'  See  Appendix  XVIL 

'  Herod,  vii.  145 ;    ol  wtpi  lify  'EKXdSa  *E\k^vafir  ol  rd  dftdvu  <ppoy4' 

'  lb. ;  cf  Kwt  tv  Tc  yivoiTO  Td  'EXXijvixdy,  icaX  cl  ffvyipifffavT€S  T&vrb  irfyfjff' 
ooi€¥  wAm'fs,  &s  9€iyv¥  ktnSvrw  dfioicat  irdai  'EXAi/cri.  The  leBSon  of  all 
ages,  onoe  cairied  out  in  onr  century,  and  then  called  ''an  antoward 
erent." 

*  lb. ;  rd  82  r^AoFi^of  wp^fjunu  /ityAXa  kXiyero  ttvcu,  oiSa/ittv  'EXXrfvi/cw 
Twy  ov  voAA^  f^C*- 

*  lb.  157  ;  tftispw  liiUas  AaK€Zeufi6yiol  t€  /tai  ol  'A^raToc,  kqI  ol  roirrwv 
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€HAP.  vi.  could  have  been  so  keenly  felt  as  it  assoredlj  was  both 
earlier  and  later.      But  the  reported  dialogue  between 
Geldn  and  the  Athenian  and  LacedsBmonian  envoys  is  one 
The  of  the  most  famous  scenes  in  Grecian  history.     The  un- 

H^iMloto^  ^^cky  thing  is  that  to  accept  the  speeches  recorded  by 
Herodotus  as  reports  of  anything  that  was  actually  said 
is  to  cast  aside  all  the  known  circumstances  of  the  case. 
It  is  to  attribute  to  the  representatives  of  Athens  and 
Sparta  a  measure  of  empty  boastfulness  and  a  lack  of  the 
most  ordinary  prudence  which  seems  to  pass  all  belief^. 
When  men  in  great  danger  ask  for  help  of  a  powerful 
kinsman^  they  do  not  go  out  of  their  way  elaborately  to 
insult  him. 
Help  from  As  the  story  stands^  Gelon  is  prayed  to  give  help  to  Old 
possible.  Greece  against  the  Persian,  exactly  as  if  he  were  free  to 
devote  the  whole  power  of  his  dominions  to  that  end. 
Yet,  as  the  course  of  events  is  conceived,  and  no  doubt 
rightly  conceived,  by  Herodotus  himself,  Gel6n  had  a 
perfectly  good  answer  to  any  such  appeal^.  He  could 
no  more  help  those  who  asked  his  help  than  they  could 
help  him.  The  barbarian  confederacy  was  aimed  at  both 
alike;  if  Athens  and  Sparta  were  threatened  by  the 
Persian,  Sjrracuse  and  Akragas  were  equally  threatened 
First  by  the  Carthaginian.     The  envoys  are  made  to  set  forth 

thewivoyB.  ^  Geldn,  as  one  in  high  place  among  the  powers  of  Hellas 
— ruler  of  Sicily  they  call  him  ^ — ^the  danger  which  hangs 
over  Hellas  everywhere.  If  the  Persian  should  overcome 
Old  Greece,  he  will  assuredly  come  on  to  Sicily  also. 
Answer  of  Geldn  is  made  to  answer,  in  words  on  which  we  have 
^^^^^  already  had  to  comment  *,  that  the  Greeks  of  Old  Greece 
had  refused  to  give  him  any  help  when  he  had  fought 

^  See  Appendix  XIX. 
'  See  Grote,  t.  29a,  and  Appendix  XIX. 

'  Herod,  vii.  157;    2^  di  9wdfu6s  re  Ijtcits  fJL€y6Xijs  Koi  /UM]pd  roi  Ttjs 
'E\X<Jido¥  ovK  i\axi<rrrf  fUrcif  Apxovri  y€  ZiiccAtV' 
*  See  above,  p.  98,  and  Appendix  VIII. 
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against  the  barbarian  to  avenge  the  death  of  Dorieas.  cbap.vl 
They  had  left  him  to  fight  the  battle,  while  they  had 
shared  in  the  commercial  adyantages  which  his  saccess 
bad  won  for  all  Greeks  everywhere.  For  all  that  the 
Greeks  of  Old  Greece  had  done  to  hinder  it^  the  spot 
whereon  their  envoys  now  stood  might  be  a  barbarian 
possession  K  It  was  only  when  danger  touched  themselves 
that  they  thought  of  Geldn  ^.  Yet  he  would  return  good  His  often 
for  evil ;  he  was  ready  to  help  them  with  a  mighty  force,  Dumdn. 
two  hundred  triremes,  twenty  thousand  heavy-armed,  two 
thousand  horse,  two  thousand  light  horse,  two  thousand 
bowmen,  and  two  thousand  slingers.  He  will  further 
provide  food  for  the  whole  armament  as  long  as  the  war 
might  last — the  ruler  of  Sicily  could  make  such  a  promise 
less  rashly  than  other  men.  But  all  must  be  on  one  con- 
dition ;  the  lord  of  Syracuse  must  be  commander-in-chief 
of  the  whole  forces  of  united  Hellas. 

A  demand  like  this  might  be  startling;  but  it  was  Excl&ma- 
surely  in  no  way  unreasonable  in  one  who  could  offer  help  Syagros. 
on  such  a  scale.  The  only  qaestion  is  whether  any  offer 
of  help  could  then  and  there  have  been  made  at  alL  In 
any  case  we  are  surely  in  the  land  of  romance  when  the 
Spartan  envoy  is  made  to  answer,  with  a  scrap  of  Homer 
pressed  into  his  service,  how  the  Pelopid  Agamemndn 
would  mourn  if  the  command  were  taken  away  from  Sparta 
and  given  to  Geldn  and  the  Syracusans  \    The  appeal  to 

^  Herod,  vii.  158 ;   rd  82  itar    tfUas,  t6Z€  dnavra  Imb  fiapfiapoia'i  vi- 

'  lb. ;  Fvy  82,  IvciSi^  vtpitKfikuO^  6  v6k€/MS  Htd  dv^rreu  h  bt^ias,  o2rr«  8^ 
rlAoiror  lanfvrit  yiyov€, 

'  lb.  159 ;  4  «c  fUy  otft/if^€i»  6  UtkowSlhp  'AyafUfutcim,  9v$6fuyos  Smp- 
nfyrat  rijiy  •^tiumriffw  dwapaip^ff$€u  &w6  TiXMf6s  r<  md  Xvfnjtcovalojw,  The 
obYioQB  reference  is  to  D.  i.  355  ; 

^  Kw  y/fififfoi  nptaftos  UpidfUH6  t€  voiScr 
and  more  directly  in  wordii,  though  with  less  point,  to  II.  vii.  135  ; 

f  «<  /Uy  o2fulu^ciC  yipwv  IwvtjK&ra  Jlij\€ht. 
We  may  notice  the  cadence  of  the  hexameter  which  ia  clearly  aimed  at, 
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OHAF.  vi.  the  Pelopid  Agamemnon  in  mouth  of  a  Dorian  of  Sparta 

speaking  to  a  Dorian  of  Syracuse   or  6ela  was  really 

about  as  much  to  the  purpose  as  an  appeal  to  the  shade 

of  British  Arthur  would  be  in  the  mouth  of  an  envoy  from 

Mythical    England  speaking  to  a  President  of  the  United  States.    Yet 
diplonuoy.  ^^  ^^^  ^  p^^.^j^ .  ^^  j^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^  diplomacy 

turned^  or  was  expected  to  turn,  on  arguments  drawn  from 
legendary  times^  and  we  know  the  strange  confusions  of 
thought  which  had  come  about  through  the  rule  of  Hera- 
kleid  princes  over  a  Dorian  army.  But  what  follows  passes 
belief  in  any  case^  unless  the  threats  of  Agamemnon  to 
Achilleus  were  taken  as  a  model  by  his  votaries.  Let 
Gel6n  not  talk  any  more  of  the  command  for  himself;  if 
he  chose  to  help  Greece,  he  must  be  imder  the  command  of 
the  Lacedaemonians ;  if  he  did  not  choose  to  be  under  their 
Compro-     command,  he  had  better  not  send  any  help  \    The  tyrant 

111186 

offered  by  appeal's  throughout  as  a  miracle  of  patience.     After  some 

Geldn.        moral  sentiments  and  reflexions,  he  says  that,  as  the  other 

side  are  so  hard  to  deal  with,  he  will  abate  somewhat 

of  his  demand.     He  will  be  satisfied  with  the  command 

either  by  land  or  by  sea  only,  whichever  they  may  think 

good;  if  he  is  refused  both,  they  must  go  without  his 

help  2, 

Sjpeech  At  this  stage,  when  the  Spartan  is  silenced,  the  Athenian 

Athwdan    ^  niade  to  chime  in  with  a  speech  of  no  less  folly  than 

envoy.        ^i^i  qI  ^g  colleague.      He  too  has  his  quotation  from 

Homer;  but  he  keeps  it  till  the  end  of  his  speech,  and 

though  the  metre  is  not  perfect,  like  the  "scofiBng  anapteatio  cadence** 

of  the  oligarchic  oath  quoted  in  p.  135. 
Perhaps  the  oonfasion  of  land  and  folk  (kith  and  kin)  was  never  carried 

further  than  in  this  notion  of  Agamemndn  caring  for  Dorian  Spartans. 

Still  we  must  remember  the  Achaian  origin  of  the  kings  (d  Herod. 

V.  7a). 

^  Herod,  vii.  159  ;  cl  8*  Sipa  fi^  biKCUots  dpx^ff^at,  cb  82  fiij  fiotjOitty, 

'  lb.  160 ;  Kol  4  TO^oiat  bfi4as  XP^^'*'  ^<^*  dp4aKea$aif  4  ^^^^yfu  <rvfift6p^ 

Xw  Towvtt  ipff/iovs.    Every  word  in  this  most  curious  dialogue  is  worth 

notice. 
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refers  to  his  author  by  name.  Whether  in  mockeiy  or  ohaf.  vl 
from  any  other  cause,*  he  is  made  to  give  Greldn  the 
royal  title.  The  King  of  the  Syracusans  is  told  that 
Hellas  had  sent  to  ask,  not  for  a  general  but  for  an  army. 
He,  6el6n,  had  said  nothing  about  sending  an  army, 
unless  he  were  to  be  himself  the  chief  captain  of  all 
Hellas  ^.  As  long  as  he  had  spoken  of  claiming  that 
headship,  it  was  for  the  Athenian  to  hold  his  peace,  know- 
ing that  the  envoy  of  Lacedaemon  could  speak  for  both. 
But  now  that  Oel6n  spoke  specially  of  a  command  by  sea, 
he,  the  Athenian,  must  tell  him  that,  even  if  the  Spartans 
agreed  to  yield  it  to  him,  his  own  fellow-citizens  would  not. 
The  command  by  sea  the  Athenians  would  yield  to  a 
Lacedsemonian,  but  to  none  other.  It  would  be  in  vain 
that  they  had  brought  together  the  greatest  naval  force  in 
Greece,  if  they,  Athenians,  were  to  yield  the  command  of 
it  to  Syracusans.  The  Athenians  were  the  most  ancient  Atheniui 
people  of  Qreece ;  they,  alone  among  the  Greeks,  had  never 
changed  their  dwelling-place.  They  were  not  ashamed  to 
make  their  boast,  for  it  was  an  Athenian  of  whom  Homer 
in  his  verse  had  spoken  as  the  best  of  all  men  to  marshal 
and  drill  an  army.  The  patience  of  Geldn  at  last  changed  Fiiua 
into  wrathful  sarcasm.  He  told  the  Athenians  that  they  oeldn. 
seemed  to  be  well  off  for  commanders,  but  not  to  be  so 
rich  in  men  for  them  to  command  ^.  If  they  still  claimed 
all  for  themselves  and  would  yield  nothing,  they  would  do 
well  to  get  them  home  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  to  tell 
Greece  that  the  spring  was  taken  out  of  her  year  ^. 

So  outrageous  a  form  of  outspoken  folly  as  is  here 

^  Herod,  tu.  i6i  ;  &t  tk  arparriyiitxut  aMjs  f  EXA^f]  7Aixccu.    On  the 
phraie  c&  ^aacXcv  ^vpfjKovfftoty  see  Appendix  XIX. 
'  lb.  i6a ;  ^ciVf  'A^i/muc,  hftai  clUart  robs  iikv  dt^orros  ^X*"')  "f"^  '^ 

*  lb. ;  d77^AXoFrcf  rg  *£XXddi  5ri  ht  rmi  Ivitwrov  rb  tap  ahr^  k^apal- 
n/Tot.  HerodotuB  need  hardly  have  spent  go  many  words  as  he  has  to 
explain  this  pithy  saying. 

VOL.  II.  N 
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CHAP.  yi.  attributed  to  the  Athenian  and  Spartan  envoys  passes  all 
Character   belief.     But  one  may  be  inclined  to  see  in  these  famous 
ipeechee.     i^P^^hes  a  certain  element  of  satire.    The  speeches  are  a 
grotesquely  exagg^erated  expression  of  certain  traditional 
feelings  and  habits  of  the  Greeks  of  the  mother-country 
which  could  hardly  fail  to  show  themselves  in  a  comic 
I^elmg      light  to  any  Sikeliot  of  a  sarcastic  turn.     We  can  well 
Old  Gz«ece  believe  that  in  the  cities  of  Old  Greece  there  was  a  certain 
colonieft      feeling  of  jealousy  towards  a  colonial  power  like  Syracuse 
which  had  just  made  such  a  sudden  start  in  the  world.     To 
Spartans  and  to  Athenians  Syracuse  would  be  simply  such 
an  upstart  power.     Neither  of  them  was  its  metropolis; 
they  would  have  none  of  the  kindly  home  feelings  the  feel- 
ing of  parental  pride,  which  Corinth  might  still  bear  to  a 
daughter  that  had  become  so  great^  even  under  the  rule  of 
a  stranger.     Something  of  condescension  might  even  un- 
wittingly show  itself  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  old  states 
towards  the  younger.     It  was  a  tyrant  too  to  whom  they 
had  to  make  their  petition,  and  both  at  Sparta  and  at 
Athens  the  hatred  of  tyrants  was  still  lively.    Even  the 
last  fonn  of  address  to  Gelon^  the  giving  him  the  name  of 
Porition      king,  might  be  a  sarcastic  outburst  of  this  feeling.     And 

of  Atheni.  *=»         o  o 

we  must  remember  that  Athens  herself  was  really  some- 
what of  an  upstart  power.  Her  greatness  was  almost  as 
new  as  that  of  Syracuse ;  her  position  in  Greece  was  not 
acknowledged  like  that  of  Sparta ;  she  had  to  be  always 
asserting  her  antiquity,  to  be  always  quoting  Homer, 
sometimes,  her  enemies  said,  falsifying  him  ^.  She  is  well 
conceived  as  the  power  which,  by  no  means  with  general 
consent,  claims  the  second  place,  and  whose  policy  it  is  to 
profess  for  the  moment  an  almost  ostentatious  submission  to 
the  power  that  holds  the  first  place.  In  all  these  ways, 
though  the  exaggeration  is  manifest,  the  position  is  well 

'  See  the  dispute  about  Salamis  in  Strabo,  iz.  i.  lo,  and  Plutarch, 
Solon,  10. 
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caught.    The  whole  reads  like  a  piece  of  Syracusan  satire  chap.  yi. 
which  was  passed  off  on  Herodotus  as  a  report  of  speeches  ^^^^?^ 

ongin  of 

actuallj  made.  He  was  further  told  in  Sicily  that^  after  the  itoiy. 
all,  Geldn  would  have  given  help  to  Oreece,  if  the  Cartha- 
ginian invasion  had  not  hindered  him.  But  the  certainty 
that  the  Carthaginian  invasion  was  coming  must  have 
equally  hindered  him  from  offering  help.  Even  setting 
aside  exaggeration  and  satire,  the  only  way  in  which  we  ' 
could  believe  the  most  meagre  outline  of  the  speeches  to 
be  historical  would  be  if  we  could  fancy  Gelj^  .playing  the 
dangerous  game  of  making  demands  so  great  that  he  felt 
sure  that  they  must  be  refused.  That  was  the  game  which 
Nikias  played  just  before  the  Athenian  invasion  of  Syra> 
cnse,  and  with  him  it  was  not  lucky. 

There  is  another  point  in  which  the  speeches  and  the  Nomencla- 
whole  account  of  the  dealings  of  the  allied  Greeks  with  cdonial 
Geldn  is  highly  instructive.     The  language  used  iHostrates  ^^^'®"* 
the  abiding  difficulty  of  finding  a  befitting  nomenclature 
between  a  motherland  and  its  colonies,  dependent  or  inde* 
pendent.    We  find  the  difficulty  in  our  own  experience.  Use  of  the 
The  word  "  English  ^'  has  now  been  for  a  good  while  op-  Engluh. 
posed  to  the  word  ^'American'';  it  has  latterly  come  to 
be  opposed  to  the  word  **  Australian.'^     Those  words  at  an 
earlier  stage  in  each  case  meant  the  savages  of  America 
and  Australia,  not  the  English  settlers  in  those  land& 
Now  they  are  applied  to  the  English  of  America  and  the 
English  of  Australia  to  distinguish  them  from  the  English 
of  Britain.     And  yet  ever  and  anon  there  come  times 
when  it  is  hard  to  avoid  applying  the  English  name  to  all 
the  sharers  in  English  blood  and  speech.     So  in  this  narra- 
tive the  word  Hellas  and  its  derivatives  are  sometimes 
used  so  as  to  take  in  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  sometimes  so 
as  to  shut  them   out.      Envoys  of  the  Greeks  come  to 
Geldn  ^.      Geldn  is  asked  to  help  Hellas  as   something 

^  Heiod.  vii.  157  ;  o2  Aff^Xoi  rwr  'EAAi^iwr, 

K  7, 
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CHAP.  VL 

Like  use 
of  EelUu 
and  Sd' 
Un. 


Inconsis- 
tent use 
in  the 
BpeecneSa 


which  he  himself  stands  outside  of  ^.  He  addresses  the 
envoys  as  HellSnes^  as  by  a  name  in  which  he  has  no 
share  ^.  He  bids  them  go  back  to  Hellas^  as  to  a  land  of 
which  the  spot  where  they  are  standing  forms  no  part '.  Yet 
Grelon  and  his  power  are  spoken  of  as  part  of  Hellas^  and  no 
mean  part  ^.  He  and  his  people  are  Hellenes^  threatened  by 
the  same  dangers  as  other  Hellenes.  If  the  whole  Hellaiic 
folk  are  to  join  together,  Geldn  and  his  people  must  join  as 
well  as  the  rest '.  That  is  to  say^  Hellas  is  the  land  of 
the  Hellenes  wherever  they  settle ;  England  is  the  land  of 
the  English  wherever  they  settle.  Yet  the  two  names  have 
become  so  specially  attached  to  that  seat  of  the  Hellenic  or 
the  English  folk  where  possession  is  both  oldest  and  most 
complete,  they  have  gone  so  far  towards  patting  on  a  sense 
purely  geographical^  that  in  both  cases  it  needs  some  effort 
to  extend  the  name  from  its  geographical  to  its  national 
use.  But^  by  a  happy  accident  of  language,  Hellas  re- 
mained an  adjective ;  it  was  therefore  easier  to  speak  of  the 
younger  Naxos  and  the  younger  Megara  as  cities  of  Hellas 
than  it  is  now  to  speak  of  the  younger  Boston  and  the 
younger  Melbourne  as  cities  of  England.  By  another 
happy  accident,  the  Greek  tongue  could  distinguish  the 
Sikel  and  the  Sikeliot^  while  we  have  no  such  power  of 
coining  endings  to  distinguish  the  native  savage  of  America 
or  Australia  from  the  English  settlers  in  his  land.  And 
again^  Sikelia  had  the  good  luck  not  to  bear  any  arbitrary 
fancy  name  like  America  and  Australia,  but  to  be  called 
after  the  national  naane  of  the  chief  among  her  elder 
people.  On  the  other  hand^  the  modem  metropolis  had^ 
till  it  cast  it  away,  an  advantage  in  nomenclature  over  the 

^  Herod,  vii.  159 ;  ct  fiovXtai  fiorjOitiv  rp  'EXAdSi. 

'  lb.  158.    He  begins  his  speech  with  dcrdpc; 'EWi/ve;. 

'  lb.  162  ;  dvaXkaaaSfJiMPoi  leal  dyyiXXovrts  r$  *EAXd8(. 

*  lb.  157  ;  /Mipd  TOi  r^t  'EWddos  ovic  kKaxi<Trri  fiira. 

*  lb. ;  0o^€t  8i  Totari  kK€v$tpovffi  ri^v  *EXA<i8a  iral  aw€\€v$ipov,    dXi^t 
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elder  one.     For  a  long  time  the  word  opposed  to  '^  Ame-  caup.  ti. 
rica  **  waa  not  the  national  name  ''  English/'  but  the  geo-  -S«p^M* 
graphical  name  '' British/'    An  American  Gel6n   might  fri^wA. 
have  told  British  envoys  to  go  back  to  Britain,  while 
asserting  himself  to  be  a  yerj  important  member  of  the 
English  folk.     But  the  general  analogy  is  a  near  one;  in 
both  cases  we  see  how  hard  it  is  to  keep  nomenclature  per- 
fectly accurate  and  consistent.    At  all  events,  none  of  the'Exxi;m 
disputants  looked  forward  to  a  day,  a  day  which  we  shall  •^2(a«««o(, 
come  across  before  our  Sicilian  story  is  fully  told^  when  the 
name  Hellen  had  put  on  a  meaning  wholly  theological^ 
when  the  name  Hellas  had  put  on  a  meaning  wholly  geo- 
graphical, and  when  men  who  spoke  no  tongue  but  that  of 
Hellas  had  to  distingmsh  the  people  of  the  local  Hellas  by 
the  newly-coined  name  of  Helladikoi  \ 

The  notion  that  Gelon  had  any  serious  thought  of  send- 
ing help  to  the  allied  Greeks  at  the  Isthmus^  either  be- 
fore or  after  the  envoys  went  away^  may  be  dismissed  as 
inconsistent  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  the 
question  had  really  arisen,  he  might,  as  Herodotus  sug- 
gests, have  been  disinclined — and  perhaps  not  wholly  un- 
reasonably disinclined — ^to  go  to  Peloponn6sos  merely  that 
he,  tyrant  of  Sicily  as  he  is  called,  should  act  under  Lace- 
daemonian orders  '.  It  may  well  be  that,  as  the  same  writer 
also  suggests,  he  expected  that  the  Greeks  would  in  any 
case  be  defeated^.  At  any  rate,  what  he  really  did  with  BealftoUon 
regard  to  the  Persian  invasion  of  Old  Greece  was  to  be  ^ 
ready  for  the  chance  of  that  invasion  being  successful. 

*  See  the  revolt  of  ihe  Orthodox  'EXAa&jro/  ag»iiiBt  the  IconooUst  Em- 
peror Leo,  in  Theoph.  i.  623,  ed.  Bonn. 

'  Herod,  vii.  163 ;  Sciydv  «eU  die  dya<rxcTdv  wotrjaAfjitvos  iX0ifr  h  n<\o- 
frimieciy  dpx*<yOai  Iwd  AcuctHcufUvlem  ISiof  Surf  A/i/f  ripawot, 

'  lb. ;  Ztlaas  w€pt  roiai  ^EX\ij<n  /t^  ob  ^wiwrtu  rhv  fi6pfiapw  {hrtpfia\i» 
oBqi,  The  witnen  of  Herodotns  ia  of  immeMorably  greater  itrength  for 
actoid  &ct  th*n  for  these  saraiues  and  epeeohet* 
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oHAP.  VI   Had  either  CartliaginiaDs  or  Persians  succeeded  in  their 
immediate  share  of  the  enterprise^  the  victors  were  to  go 
on  to  the  help  of  their  allies  in  Old  Greece  or  in  Sicily  as 
Different    might  happen.     It  was  therefore  possible  that  6el6n  might 
Pffinda  uid  ^^^  ^  ^^^}  ^ot  Only  against  the  Carthaginians  and  their 
Carthage,    allies  in  Sicily,  but  also  against  the  g^reat  Persian  host  or 
some  large  detachment  of  it,  flushed  with  victories  in  Attica 
and  Peloponnesos.     Against  such  a  joint  attack  he  doubt- 
less felt  that  he  could  not  bear  up.     He  therefore  took 
means  to  ward  off  the  attack  of  one  of  his  foes,  the  foe 
who  was  the  more  distant  and  the  less  certain  to  come 
against  him.   The  Persian  again,  in  the  case  of  the  greatest 
success,  was  not  likely  to  aim  at  more  than  a  supremacy 
over  Syracuse  and  all  Greek  Sicily;  the  Phoenicians  were 
likely  to  aim  at  utter  bondage  or  destruction. 
^®^?"*xr  ^       When  Gel6n  therefore  heard  that  Xerxes  had  really 

sends  Kad-  \ 

moB  to  crossed  the  Hellespont,  he  sent  a  trusty  agent  to  Delphoi 
^^  ^^'  to  watch  the  course  of  affairs.  This  was  the  righteous 
man  Kadmos,  son  of  Skythes  of  Kds,  whom  we  have 
already  seen  first  lay  down  the  tyranny  of  his  native 
island  and  then  bear  a  part  in  the  settlement  of  veiy 
unrighteous  men  at  Zankl6^.  By  this  time  his  Samian 
comrades  had  been  driven  out  to  make  room  for  the  mixed 
multitude  planted  in  Zankle  by  Anaxilas^,  and  Kadmos 
had  seemingly,  like  so  many  others,  entered  the  service 
of  Gelon,  and  had  doubtless  received  the  citizenship  of 
Syracuse.  He  was  now  sent  by  Gelon,  with  three  ships 
of  fifty  oars  and  a  great  treasure,  with  orders  to  wait 

his  policy,  and  see  what  might  happen.  If  the  Greeks  were  vic- 
torious, he  was  to  do  nothing  and  to  come  back  again. 
If  the  Great  King  had  the  better,  he  was  to  offer  him  the 
treasure  in  Gel6n's  name,  and  withal  to  give  earth  and 
water  as  a  sign  of  the  submission  of  all  Geldn^s  dominions  ^. 

^  See  above,  p.  no.  '  See  above,  p.  115. 

'  Herod,  vii.  163  ;  W/ivci  K^8/Mr  .  . .  scapaJkuc^orra  ri^  pt^X"!^  i  ^^^^ 
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By  that  means^  if  the  war  with  Carthage  was  still  nnde-  ohap.  vl 
cided^  or  decided  in  favour  of  Oeldn,  the  farther  advance 
of  the  Persians  would  most  likely  he  stayed.     Oeldn  would 
have  acknowledged  the  Persian  as  his  lord ;  but  the  supre- 
macy of  a  lord  at  such  a  distance  was  likely  to  be  little 
more  than  nominal.     But^  as  all  the  world  knows^  things 
took  another  turn.     Kadmos  waited  till  after  the  battle  KadmoA 
of  Salamis^  and  went  back  to  Syracuse  to  hail  his  master  l^eldn. 
as  victor  of  Himera.    And  it  was  set  down  as  a  sign  of 
his  exceptional  righteousness  that  he  did  go  back  and  took 
the  money  with  him.    It  seems  to  have  been  thought  that 
the  more  obvious  course  would  have  been  for  Ejdmos  to 
go  off  to  some  other  part  of  the  world  with  the  treasures  of 
Geldn  and  to  turn  them  to  his  own  use  \ 

Meanwhile  Geldn  and  his  ally  Theron  were  doing  their  OcomIozu 
share  of  the  work  of  Hellas  and  Europe.  Though  prepara-  *^  ^'m*"- 
tions  had  long  been  making  at  Carthage^  the  immediate 
attack  was  brought  about  by  an  event  which  was  its  occa- 
sion and  not  its  cause.  Most  of  the  great  wars  and  revo- 
lutions of  Sicily — and  not  of  Sicily  only — were  immediately 
brought  about  by  the  appeal  made  by  some  discontented 
person  or  party  in  tibe  island  to  an  enemy  who  wa«  simply 
watching  his  opportunity.  So  disloyal  Christians  brought 
in  the  Saracen;  so  disloyal  Mussulmans  brought  in  the 
Norman.  In  each  case  all  that  the  immediate  petition  for 
help  really  did  was  to  fix  the  immediate  time  and  place  of 
an  invasion  which  was  already  planning.  The  blow  would 
before  long  have  assuredly  fallen  in  some  other  time  and 

rat,  ir.r.X.    The  nuMion  of  KadmoB  ia  dottbtlesa  ft  hct,  and  there  seenui  no 
reason  to  question  its  alleged  object 

^  Geldn  sent  him  (Herod.  viL  164)  8c^  9tJtatwr&vfjy  rffy  o2  a^ds  dlXXi^ 
ffmrjjUu  lotNToy.  (See  above,  p.  no.)  His  ooming  back  with  the  money  is 
thus  described ;  M  rdiai  dXXoMri  Hiicaloici  rotai  If  iwroO  ipyturptivoiat  xal 
r69€  oOk  kX&xiffrw  roihvi^  k\tiv€ro,  icparfiffas  7cl/»  ftcydAao'  xP'tM^^""'  ^^ 
61  Tikam  iwtrpdwtro,  'wapth¥  msraaxMai,  oOm  ifiikijat. 
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CHAP.  VI.  place.     So  it  was  now.    An  application  from  Sicily  for 

Carthaginian  help  in  local  warfare  brought  the  fleet  of 

Carthage  at  the  particular  moment  when  it  came^  and  led 

it  to  the  north  side  of  the  island,  instead  of  to  the  south. 

It  cannot  have  done  more. 

Treason  of      The  immediate  traitor  to  Hellas  in  this  case  was  TSrillos 

Himera.*^    of  Himera,  the  forerunner  alike  of  Euphemios  and  of  Ibn- 

Thimna,  the  man  who  plays  in  the  West  the  part  which 

Hippias  of  Athens  plays  in  the  East.     In  each  case  it 

TdrilloB      is  a  banished  tyrant  who  calls  in  the  barbarian.     TeriUos 

byTheion.  ^^  ^^^^  driven  out  of  Himera  by  the  lord  of  Akragas. 

Whether  ThSron  had  simply  annexed  Himeia  to  the  do- 

*  minions  of  Akragas^  or  whether  he  had  been  called  in  by  a 

Himeraian  party  as  a  deliverer  from  a  local  master,  we 

Hisrela-     have  no  means  of  judging^.     But  Terillos  had  ties  of 

Hamilkar.  hospitality  with  the  Carthaginian  Hamilkar  son  of  Hanndn, 

who  then  held  the  post  of  Shophet,  and^  as  such^  is  spoken 

Hamilkafs  of  by  the  Greek  writers  as  king  ^.   Hamilkar  was  the  son  of 

kSd^""  a  Syracusan  mother  3.     This  may  or  may  not  imply  that, 

in  the  days  when  the  Phoenician  powers  were  not  yet 

dangerous  to  eastern  Sicily^  the  right  of  cannubium  had 

Action  of   been  established  between  Syracuse  and  Carthage.     Terillos 

was    zealously  supported  by  his   father-in-law  Anaxilas 

of  Bhegion  and  Zankl^.     The  lord  of  two  Greek  cities 

^  Herod,  vii.  165  ;  vnd  9iipaf»o^  rov  Alvjfcrid'^fiov  'Ajcpayairrivcay  fww6pxov 
k^*ka<r$(h  l£  *l/Jt^prjs  Ti^/wAAof  6  Kpivivwov,  T&payyos  i^  'Iftipris.  Grote  (v. 
395)  and  Ho]m  (i.  205)  both  suggest  the  aotion  of  a  party  in  Himera. 

'  The  great  host  of  Cnrthage  had  ffTpartjybv  airrwv  'AfjiiXteav  rhv" Aypwos, 
Kapxrj9ovlwv  idvra  fiaaiXia  (Herod,  yii.  165).  He  adds  (166),  ficuriKcvaayra 
tear*  dv9paya$lyp^  Kapxv^^' 

Should  his  name  be  written  ^oxoilkar  or  .ilmilkar  ?  Movers  (i.  615) 
and  others  make  the  name  nipboiir,  like  Obadiah,  Obed-edom,  Abd-nl- 
Hamid,  like  G^t Christ,  X/»«rT^dovXof,  or  the  Persian  Tahnasp-JTou^i  Khan. 
In  English  transliteration  the  t  is  commonly  left  out,  and  I  have  written 
^«drubal  for  S:? I'll 7,  like  ^zariah.  But  I  have  surely  seen  the  name 
somewhere  connected,  not  with  iar>  but  with  nzn,  like  Hannibal. 

*  Herod,  vii.  166;  Kapxff^vioy  Uvra  vp^  varp^,  fajrpAOty  9k  Xvptf' 
ie6<noy. 
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eamestlj  pressed  Hamilkar  to  an  expedition  against  Sicily:  cbaf.  vi. 
be  went  so  far  as  to  give  his  children  as  hostages  for 
his  own  faithfuhiess  to  the  Phoenician  cause  ^.    We  thus  Comp«ri- 
find  the  same  kind  of  division  in  Sicily  which  we  find  old  Greece, 
in  Old  Greece.     The  part  of  Athens  and  Sparta  and  the 
other  patriotic  cities  is   played  by  Syracuse  and  Akra- 
gas^  while  Anaxilas  represents  the  medizing  states  of  the 
motherland^  as  Terillos  represents  the  banished  Peisistra- 
tids.     There  is  indeed  one  difference.     Hippias  came  to 
Marathon^  and  Thebes   gave  active  help  to  XerxSs  at 
Plataia;  but  we  hear  nothing  of  any  share  taken  by 
Terillos  or  Anaxilas  in  the  campaign  of  Himera.     But 
SelinouS;  most  likely  as  a  dependency  of  Carthage^  was 
either  ready  or  was  constrained  to  give  help  to  the  ruling 
city.     It  was  Syracuse  and  Akragas^  Geldn  and  Th^rdn^  Pre- 
with  the  other  cities  over  which  Geldn  and  Thfiron  ruled^  oftMSnT 
on  whom  at  this  time  fell  the  championship  of  Hellas  in  ^^^ 
the  West 

The  fleets  with  the  motley  host  that  it  bore,  set  forth  from  Numbers 
Carthage.    The  figures,  no  more  trustworthy  than  figures  Pnnio 
in  general,  speak,  besides  the  three  hundred  thousand  fight-  "™^* 
ing  men,  of  perhaps  two  thousand  ships  of  war,  and  three 
thousand  vessels  of  burthen,  carrying  the  stores  of  the  host, 
and  also  the  horses  and  the  war-chariots  ^.    The  use  of  these  The  war- 
last  Carthage  would  seem  to  have  inherited  from  Jabin 
and  the  other  warriors  of  the  elder  Canaan.     Their  men- 
tion now  and  in  later  times  is  perhaps  a  little  startling ; 
but  they  were  seemingly  used  in  the  earlier  Carthaginian 

^  Herod.  tiL  165 ;  iiAKiara  8cd  1^  'kwa^tKta»  .  •  .  npoOv/difP,  ts  ,  ,  .  rA 
iuvTcv  riitva  M$  6/xffpiws  'Af((X«f ,  iinrti  iu»  M  lip^  "XitctXlrji^,  riftupivif 

'  In  Diod.  zi.  90,  for  8i<oc<^<kir,  m  the  nnmber  of  the  fttucpal  vrfts,  most 
modem  writers,  as  Bnsolt  (ii.  267),  seem  silently  to  correct  duuNxrwif,  The 
larger  number  is  clearly  exaggerated;  but  one  might  have  looked  for 
something  greater  than  the  smaller.  On  the  chariots  see  Judges  i.  19, 
iv.  3. 
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fleet. 


CHAP.  VI.  campaigns  before  the  elephants  had  been  brought  into  use,  as 
the  chief  means  of  breaking  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  The 
suppliant  from  Himera  is  not  spoken  of  at  this  stage,  but 
it  was  surely  he  who  directed  the  course  of  the  Toyage. 
The  fleet  of  Hamilkar  did  not^  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected^ sail  straight  to  the  nearest  side  of  Sicily^  and  at 
once  strike  a  great  blow  by  an  attack  on  Akragas  in  com- 
pany with  the  Greek  allies  of  Carthage  at  Selinous.  When 
Selinous  was  hostile,  the  grandson  of  Hamilkar  made 
Lilybaion  his  landing-place^;  but  Selinous  itself  would 
seem  the  most  obvious  head-quarters  for  an  attack  on 
Akragas  with  Selinuntine  help.  But  the  cry  for  help  had 
come  from  the  fallal  lord  of  Himera.  His  city  was  there- 
fore chosen  as  the  first  point  of  attack.  The  campaign 
was  to  be  waged  on  the  northern^  not  on  the  southern, 
coast  of  Sicily.  Th^rdn,  and  through  him  Geldn,  could 
be  attacked  on  either  side. 

This  point  being  fixed,  the  obvious  landing-place  and 
centre  of  warfare  was  the  chief  seat  of  Phoenician  power 
in  the  island.  The  fleet  set  sail  for  Panormos.  On  the 
voyage  a  storm  arose  which  sank  the  vessels  that  carried 
the  horses  and  chariots  ^.  Though  weakened  in  this  arm, 
the  main  body  sailed  safely  along  the  western  coast  of 
Sicily.     It  passed  under  the  height  of  Eryx,  and  by  the 

Saying  of  shore  of  inland  Segesta.  As  Hamilkar  entered  the  two- 
fold haven  of  Panormos,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
the  war  was  over.  His  fear  had  been  that  the  sea,  which 
had  thus  far  fought  for  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  should  alto- 
gether decide  the  struggle  in  their  favour  *.  After  three 
days  spent  at  Panormos,  the  host  set  forth  for  Himera. 
The  land  force  marched  along  the  lower  ground  between 
the  hills  and  the  sea,  while  the  fleet  sailed  in  concert 
along  the  coast.    Neither  force  seems  to  have  met  with 

»  DiocL  xlii.  54.  •  lb.  xi.  aa 

'  lb. ;  ft^irorc  4  Odkarra  robs  Xut€\i/irras  i^iKijTcu  rw  KiMvwr, 
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any  opposition  till  they  came  close  to  the  town  of  Himera,  chap,  tl 
to  which  they  at  once  laid  sie^  on  two  sides.  ^ding  at 

Himera^  as  we  have  already  seen  ^,  lay  on  the  left  hank  position  of 
of  the  northern  river  of  its  own  name,  the  modem  Fiume  Himera. 
Grande^  between  its  month  and  that  of  the  smaller  stream 
of  the  Fiume  Torto.     It  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  higher 
ground    skirted   by  the  present  road  from  Palermo  to 
Cefalii,  with  about  a  mile  of  flat  ground  between  the  town 
and  the  sea.     The  town  was  now,  as  we  have  seen,  in  pos-  thtrtn  at 
session  of  the  lord  of  Akragas,  and  Theron  in  person  was    ""^^ 
within  its  walls,   in  command  of  a  large  force'.     His 
presence  at  Himera  shows  that  he  knew  what  was  the 
intended  point  of  Carthaginian  attack;    yet  it  may  be 
that  at  the  actual  moment  of  Hamilkar's  coming  the  attack 
was  unexpected.     Here  was  the  main  difference  between 
the  Persian  invasion  of  old  Greece  and  the  Carthaginian 
invasion  of  Sicily.     Xerxes  could  not  strike  a  sudden  blow. 
All  his  doings  on  his  long  march  could  not  fail  to  be  known 
to  the  whole  world,  and  those  whom  he  threatened  could 
be  ready  for  him  at  every  point.     But  though  the  Sicilian 
Greeks  had  long  known   that    a    Punic    invasion    was 
coming,  they  could  not  tell   the  exact  time   and  place 
where  the  blow  would  fall.    The  stroke  might  be  sudden, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  so.    The  Greek  allies  of  Th6r5n 
do  not  show  themselves  till  later;   the   Greek  allies  of 
Hamilkar  do  not  show  themselves  at  all.     Of  Anaxilas  we  Agreement 
hear  never   a  word;    of    Selinuntines  we   do  hear  thati^i^^^' 
Hamilkar  bade  them  by  letter — sent  perhaps  from  Panor-  ^*^" 
mos — ^to  send  their  horse  to  Himera  by  a  certain  day,  and 
that  they  sent  back  an  answer,  pledging  themselves  to  do 
as  he  bade  them  ^     Hamilkar  was  able  to  form  a  double 


^  See  Tol.  L  p.  414. 

'  Diod.  xl  20 ;  efpw  6  ^AMpajturrbwt^  hm&^nfs  ixmt  Hyaiuv  2iKa»V  *^ 

»  lb.  ai. 
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CHAP.  VI.   camp  before  Himera  without  hindTance.     He  occupied  the 
low  ground  between  the  town  and  the  sea  by  the  mouth  of 
Double       the  river.     Here  he  drew  the  mass  of  his  triremes  on  shore^ 
before        and  fenced  them  in  with  a  deep  ditch  and  a  wall  of  wood  ^. 
^™*      For  his  land  force  he  made  another  camp^  which  joined  the 
camp  by  the  sea  on  one  side,  but  which  stretched  further 
Extent  of   inland  *.     While  the   sea-camp  lay  wholly  between   the 
camp;   *    l^iUs  of  Himera  and  the  sea,  the  land-camp  spread  itself 
so   far  that  it  altogether  hemmed  in  the  city  on  the 
western  side^.     That  is  to  say^  it  must  have  stretched 
over  the  low  hills  to  the  west  of  the  hill  of  Himera,  and 
over  the  valley  which  parts   them  as  far  as  the  high 
of  the  city,  ground  to  the  south.     And  this  is  as  much  as  saying  that 
the  city  had  already  so  far  spread  over  the  western  part  of 
The  town    its  own  hill  as  to  have  fortifications  on  that  side  ^.     On 
BUT-     ^     two  sides  therefore,  west  and  north,  Himera  was  fast  shut 
rounded.     ^ .  y^^^  ^j^g  language  of  our  story  in  no  way  suggests  that 
there  was  any  regular  investment  of  the  town  on  the  land- 
ward side  to  the  south.     Outposts  of  course  there  may 
have  been,  and  the  plunderers  would  doubtless  be  busy 
there.     But  there  can  hardly  have  been  any  gfreater  opera- 
tions.    The  hill,  as  we  have  seen  ^,  dies  away  on  that  side 
very  gradually  into  the  general  mass  of  ground,  high  and 
The  land.  low.     The  vallev  to  the  west  and  the  dale  of  the  Himeras 
do  not  actually  meet  so  as  to  isolate  the  hill ;   there  is 
always  something  of  an  isthmus  between  them.   The  south 
side  was  therefore  comparatively  open ;   but  this  was  not 
the  side  on  which  anything  was  likely  to  approach  the 
city.     It  was  to  the  east  that  Himera  lay  most  open,  alike 

*  Diod.  zi.  30  ;  riupp^  fioBtiq,  «a2  rtlxfi  (vXiv^. 

*  lb. ;  T^  8i  Tw  vf(S/v  wap€fi$oKijv  itx^poxrwy,  iarrivpoawitw  vov^cas  rj 
v6ktif  KoL  9af>fitTtlvas  dirb  rod  vavrutov  vapaTHxifTftaros  lUxpi  twv  {nrtfucttfU' 
vw¥  K6<pw,    These  A^^oi  I  take  to  be  the  high  points  to  the  south. 

'  lb. ;  mi9dXov  irav  rd  wpht  Hvc/iiit  fUpot  icaTaXjcLfi6fttros, 

*  See  vol.  L  p.  416. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  415. 
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to  Greek  friends  from  Syracuse  and  to  Greek  enemies  from  ohap.  ti. 
Zankle.  Hamilkar  however  does  not  seem  to  have  spread 
his  lines  to  the  east  of  the  river.  The  sea-camp  was  to  the 
norths  the  land-camp  to  the  west.  The  ships  of  burthen 
had  carried  a  stock  of  provisions  which  were  brought  on 
shore  for  immediate  use ;  the  vessels  that  carried  it  were 
sent  off  to  Africa  and  Sardinia  to  fetch  more^.  The  Phoa- 
nician  part  of  Sicily  is  not  spoken  of;  its  contributions  had 
most  likely  been  already  taken  in  during  the  stay  at 
Panormos*  Twenty  triremes  were  not  drawn  on  shore, 
but  were  left  afloat  to  keep  watch  against  any  sudden 
need^ 

Having  thus  made  his  military  arrangements  for  a  siege,  BatUe 
Hamilkar  led  out  a  picked  body  of  men  ' — we  should  like  TTim^  • 
to  know  which  of  all  the  nations  gathered  under  his  banners 
were  specially  chosen  for  such  a  service — ^to  an  attack 
on  the  city,  perhaps  rather  to  challenge  its  defenders  to 
come  forth  and  try  their  strength.    A  sally  was  made  from 
Himera,  most  likely  from  its  western  side.    Whether  it  defeat  of 
was  led  by  Th^rdn  in  person  we  are  not  told;  but  the 
battle  or  skirmish  was  un&vourable  to  the  men  of  Himera 
or  of  Akragas.    Not  a  few  were  slain,  and  the  hearts  of 
Therdn    and    his  followers  sank   within  them^      TheyMenuge 
shrank  from  any  further  unassisted  attempts  at  resistance ;  qqI^^q. 
and  Ther6n  sent  a  message  to  his  ally  at  Syracuse^  praying 
him  to  come  with  all  speed  to  the  deliverance  of  Himera. 

We  know  not  whether  Gelon  had  been  looking  for  a  Geldn's 
Carthaginian  attack  on  Syracuse  itself.  On  the  one  hand,  ^lo^t^ 
he  was  fully  equipped  for  immediate  action ;  on  the  other, 

>  Diod.  xi.  36. 

'  Thia  appears  from  Diod.  zi.  24 ;  tUoffi  vavs  fuoMpcX  tU^vyw  rbv  kIv- 
twoK,  hs  *Afu\MU  o£«  iv€diXjcria€  vpds  rsb  dpoyicaias  XP^'*  By  thii  We 
mnst  correct  the  words  of  c  ao,  rds  fuuefAs  wavs  dwAaas  kytdt\jc7i<r*, 

'  lb.  30 ;  roir  dpi<rravt  r&y  arpaTiear&v  dyakafi^, 

*  lb,  ao  ;  inT€wk^aTQ  ro^t  h  rp  ir^ti.    6  e^pwi^  ^^rfi*l%* 
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OBAF.  Yi.  the  fact  that  he  was  at  Syracuse  and  not  at  Himera 
seems  to  show  that  he  had  not  looked  for  the  blow  ta  fall 
Gifts  of      at  the  point  where  it  did  fall.    During  the  time  of  waiting, 
and  the      ^  preparations  had  been  busy  and  vigorous ;  but  the  only 
matrona,     detail  that  we  hear  of  is  the  sacrifice  made  by  his  wife 
Damareta  and  the  other  noble  matrons  of  his  dominions. 
They  gave  up  their  ornaments  to  the  public  service^  and 
out  of  them  a  special  coinage  was  struck  for  the  payment 
of  the  troops,  which  bore  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Gel6n  \ 
Namben     His  care  had  prospered  so  well  that  he  had  a  host  ready  to 
SyracuBan  i^^^ cl^  ^^  the  moment  when  the  news  came  of  the  distress 
*''™y'         of  Himera  *.    If  figures  are  to  be  trusted,  he  set  forth  at 
the  head  of  a  greater  force  than  he  had  offered  to  send  to 
the  help  of  Old  Greece.     That*  last  was  doubtless  conceived 
as  only  part  of  the  warlike  strength  of  the  lord  of  Syra- 
cuse, while  the  army  that  marched  to  Himera  might  seem 
to  be  the  whole.     The  numbers  are  given  as  fifty  thousand 
footmen,  without  distinction   between  heavy-armed  and 
The  others,  and  five  thousand  horse.     The  great  proportion  of 

this  last  force,  as  compared  with  the  armies  of  Sparta  or 
even  of  Athens,  marks  the  number  of  wealthy  men  in 
Syracuse  and  the  other  cities  under  Gelon's  rule,  and 
further  points  to  the  special  advantages  of  the  horse-breed- 
March  to    ing  land  of  Sicily.     He  pressed  with  all  speed  to  Himera; 

'  Biisolt  (ii.  260)  prefers,  and  I  think  rightly,  this  explanation,  that  of 
the  lexicographers,  Julius  Pollnx  (ix.  85)  and  Hdsychios  (▼.  Afjftapirtw), 
to  the  story  in  Dioddros,  xi.  26.  This  last  connects  the  coinage  with  the 
crown  voted  to  Damareta  after  the  victory.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
money  could  be  coined  out  of  that.  Pollux  mentions  that  other  women 
had  a  share.  See  also  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar,  01.  ii.  29  (purporting  to 
quote  Timaios) ;  ATf/Mp4nf,  d^'  fs  leal  t6  ArffJutfUriov  yS/utrfta  Iv  Xuct\(<f, 
Bergk  has  found  a  reference  in  Simdnides,  £p.  141,  as  he  has  corrected 
it  by  putting  together  the  extracts  in  the  Scholiast  on  Pyth.  i.  155,  and 
Souidas  in  Aapinov.    He  thus  gives  us  two  lines ; 

l£  itearbv  \iTpwy  koI  trtirr^icoyTa  raX&ifiwy 
Aafiapirov  xP'^ov^  rds  dcmiras  dtti&rap. 
But  is  it  not  a  little  harsh  to  make  AaftAp€Tos  an  adjective  f 

*  Died.  xi.  21 ;  6  8i  TiK»y  teal  afrdt  ^^otfuuniis  fr  1^  8iW/iiy» 
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we  should  be  glad  to  hear  something  of  the  details  of  his  chaf.  vi. 
march.     If  he  took  a  straight  course^  he  would  go  right 
through  the  heart  of  the  Sikel  country  and  by  Henna 
itself.    Unluckily  we  are  told  nothing  at  this  time  of  the  No  men- 
elder  inhabitants  of  the  land.    We  are  left  to  guess  that  g^^eU. 
they  stood  aloof  during  this  strife  for  the  dominion  of 
their  soil  between  the  two  more  fortunate  nations  which 
had  planted  themselves  among  them. 

In  the  story,  as  it  is  told  us,  a  story  which  of  course  6el6n  uid 
comes  from  Syracusan  and  not  from  Akiagantine  sources^ 
there  seems  a  certain  disposition  to  put  the  energy  of 
Oeldn  in  contrast  ¥rith  the  faint-hearfcedness  of  Ther&n. 
But  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  Gelon  really  was  the  chief 
actor  in  the  great  deUverance  that  was  coming.  He  drew 
near  to  Himera  on  the  eastern  side,  doubtless  along  the 
broad  yalley  of  the  winding  river,  gladdening  the  hearts 
of  the  besieged  as  they  saw  the  relieving  force  draw  near  ^. 
On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  he  pitched  a  camp  of  his  6eldn*s 
own^  defended  by  a  deep  ditch  and  palisade^  but  keeping  ^'^'^^' 
up  a  close  communication  with  the  besieged  city.  Himera 
was  in  short  hemmed  in  between  two  camps^  one  of  friends, 
the  other  of  enemies  ^.  The  presence  of  the  friendly  army 
kindled  again  the  spirits  of  the  besieged,  and,  before  risking 
the  decisive  struggle  with  the  enemy,  Gelon  took  every 
means  to  keep  up  the  hearts  of  all  on  his  side.  Till  his 
coming,  the  defenders  of  Himera  had  ceased  to  venture 
beyond  their  walls,  while  marauders  from  the  Punic  camp 
spread  freely  over  the  whole  country,  foraging  and  plunder- 
ing. It  was  a  new  thing  for  them  when  they  were  hunted 
down  by  the  Syracusan  horsemen  and  carried  off  as  captives, 

^.  Diod.  zi.  21 ;  kwolrf<y€  $app€iy  rohs  wp&rtpoy  KarawtwkifyfUi^inn  rcb  rwr 

'  lb. ;  o^rdf  aTparowt^UtP  oUtficof .  fiakSfturos  rum  wtfi  ri^  v6\ty  rdmrn, 
ra^rrp^  ftiv  ifxjipetat,  rd^p^  fiaJBtU^  inJt  x^xpoM&iULri  iF€piXafiwy.  The  site  ia 
Dot  mentioned ;  but  it  cannot  fail  to  have  been  where  I  haye  put  it  in  the 
text. 
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CHAP.  VI.   to  the  number  of  ten  thousand^  into  the  STracuBan  camp  ^. 

^^d^Si        ^^  must  have  been  now,  if  ever,  that  Gdon  practised  the 

prisonera.    device  which  is  attributed  to  him,  as  it  is  to  some  later 

Greek  generals,  of  selling  his  prisoners  naked.     Men  used 

to  the  games  of  Greece  were  to  be  shown  the  difference 

between  themselves  and  their  enemies,  above  all,  between 

themselves  and  the  swarthy  Africans  K    We  are  told  too 

that  Therdn,  in  his  fright,  had  blocked  up  all  the  gates  of 

He  opens    Himera.     Gelon  caused  them  to  be  opened  again,  and  even 

gi^tes^         made  fresh  openings  in  the  walls  ^.     In  all  these  ways 

Geldn  raised  the  spirits  of  the  men  of  Himera ;   thej  had 

found  a  chief  whom  they  could  trust,  and  they  no  longer 

shrank  from  the  enemy  ^. 

The  Battle     At  last  the  great  day  came,  the  day  that  was  to  decide, 

B.  c.  480.     f^'  *  season  at  least,  whether  Sicily,  or  any  part  of  it,  was 

to  remain  within  the  bounds  of  the  European  world.     We 

Himera      would  still  fain  believe  that  the  twofold  salvation  of  Hellas 

and  Sala-  . 

mis.  was  wrought  on  the  same  day  in  East  and  West.  We  would 

still  hope  that,  on  the  same  morning  when  the  Hellenic 
paean  was  echoed  back  from  the  island  rock  of  Salamis^, 

^  Diod.  xi.  21 ;  0^01  [pi  Imrta]  irapab6(a)5  twt<payivT€s  iieampfUwots  droK' 
Tcas  /rard  r^  x^P*""^' 

'  Front.  Strat.  i.  11. 18 ;  "  Gelo,  Syracosanorum  tyrannas,  bello  adyenus 
Poenos  Boscepto  cum  multos  cepisset,  infirmiasimom  quemque,  prsMnpae 
ex  anxiliaribus  qui  nigerrirai  erant,  nudatum  in  conspectum  suoram 
produxit,  ut  persuaderent  contemnendos.**  The  "  auxiliares  *'  (j^ififMxoi) 
seem  to  be  opposed  both  to  woKitimoI  and  to  /u<r0ejTol.  The  same  story  is 
told  of  Agdsilaos  (Xen.  Ag.  i.  a8),  only  this  time  the  barbarians  were  not 
"  nigerrimi  "  but  ktvtccl,  9id.  rd  fiifvort  iMe<r$<u.  One  begins  to  think  of 
some  later  Greeks  and  Albanians. 

'  Diod.  xi.  a  I ;  dwdtras  rcis  w^kas,  &(  8cd  <p6fiov  vfidrtpov  dy^KM/ifjffov  <d 
w€pi  Brfpofya,  ra^ras  Toirvayriov  Sid  rifi^  KaratppSvfjcrty  k^^HMfujat  icat  AXXas 
vpooKaTtaie€^<r€.  *  lb. 

*  ^sch.  Pers.  388 ; 

vpvTOV  /tiv  4x<'^  leiktiSos  *EXX^wr  vdpa 
/toKwfj96y  ^hipfiyajatv,  6p0ioy  9*  &/m 
&yrrjk6\a^€  y^ffi6m9os  wirpas 
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when  the  Hellenic  trireme^  be  she  of  Athens  or  of  Aigina  chap.  yi. 
it  skills  not,  dashed  hard  her  brazen  prow  into  the  defences 
of  the  ship  of  old  Phoenicia  ^^  at  that  self -same  moment 
the  horsemen  and  the  spearmen  of  Syracuse  and  Akragas 
were  pressing  forward  in  the  same  cause  against  enemies 
of  the  self-same  stock.  Hellas  against  Canaan^  the  elder 
Hellas  against  the  elder  Canaan,  the  younger  against  the 
younger — that  was  the  cause  to  be  judged  on  that  me- 
morable day.  Of  the  work  of  that  day  by  the  shore  of 
Himera  we  have  two  tales.  It  is  not  easy  to  bring  them 
into  exact  agreement,  above  all  as  regards  the  fate  of  the 
Phoenician  leader.  Herodotus  gives  us  one  story  as  the  The  two 
Carthaginian  version,  but  implies  that  the  Syracusans  told  the  battle. 
another  tale  ^.  That  other  tale  has  been  handed  down  to 
us  by  the  native  historian  of  Sicily.  We  have  the  two  to 
compare ;  to  reconcile  them  is  a  harder  task. 

From  the  Carthaerinian  version  we  learn  no  details  of  The  Car- 
the  ups  and  downs  of  the  battle.  We  hear  only  that  men  yenion. 
fought  on  from  morning  till  evenings  and  that  night 
closed  on  the  utter  rout  of  the  motley  host  of  Carthage  ^. 
The  Greek  of  Sicily,  fighting  for  his  own  soil,  was  too 
strong  for  the  barbarian  of  Libya  fighting  at  his  master's 
bidding,  too  strong  for  the  barbarian  of  Spain  or  Gaul 
or  Italy,  selling  himself  for  the  hire  which  he  was  not  to 
handle.  Meanwhile,  in  the  Semitic  version,  a  version  which 
breathes  a  truly  Semitic  spirit  in  every  word,  the  Shophet 
of  Carthage  is  painted  after  the  likeness  of  Moses  and 

^  Compare  the  two  Btories  in  Herodotus  (yiii.  84)  with  the  yene  in 
JEaehjlua  which  most  concerns  ns  (Pers.  409),  which  leaves  it  open ; 

.  .  .  ijp^t  8*  Ifc^oA^s  'EXAi/vun) 

'  See  Appendix  XX. 

'  Herodotus,  it  will  be  remembered  (see  aboTe,  p.  160),  places  the  fight 
of  Himera  on  the  same  day  as  the  fight  of  Salamis.  On  that  day  (vii.  167), 

fUxpt  SclXi;s  oiffirp'  M  roffovro  ydp  kiytrai  iXxvccu  r^v  ffvaraJiy. 
VOL.  n.  O 
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CHAP.  VI.   Samuel,  rather  than  after  that  of  Joshna  and  Saul.    While 

the  fight  was  waging^  Hamilkar  abode  in  his  camp  by  the 

The  BAcri-   shore.     He  had  a  great  sacrifice  to  do  to  Baal,  a  sacrifice 

Hamilkar.   which  would  work  more  mightily  for  the  cause  of  the 

worshippers  of  Baal  than  aught  that  he  could  do  in  the 

fight  with  his  single  arm.     A  huge  fire  was  kindled,  and^ 

hour  after  hour,  Hamilkar  kept  on  making  his  offerings 

to  the  gods  of  Carthage.     On  such  a  day  as  this  it  was 

not  enough  to  give  to  the  heavenly  powers  some  small  part 

of  the  victims'  flesh,  while  their  worshippers  feasted  on 

the  rest.    Whole-bumt-offering  upon  whole-bumt-offering, 

bodies — were  they  of  man  or  beast?  were  they  alive  or 

dead  ? — cast  without  stint  into  the  flame,  were  the  devout 

offerings  of  the  Judge  of  Carthage.     And  hour  after  hour 

the  gods  of  his  race  seemed  to  smile  on  him ;   lucky  omens 

steadily  showed  themselves  to  the  inquiring  soothsayers  ^. 

Defeat  of    But  Zeus  on  the  hill  of  Akragas,  Athene  in  the  island  of 

thaginians.  Syracuse,  were  that  day  too  strong  for  Baalim  and  Ash- 

taroth.     At  the  moment  when  Hamilkar,  after  so  many 

gifts  to  the  flames,  was  pouring  forth  his  drink-offering, 

he  looked  from  his  camp,  and  saw  his   army  scattered 

before  the  pursuit  of  victorious  Hellas.     Then  he  made 

Self-  yet  one  more  offering,  and  one  more  costly  than  all.     The 

Hamilkar.  life  of  the   Shophet  of  Carthage  was  due  to  Carthage; 

Hamilkar  threw  himself  into   the  fire  and  was  seen   no 

more  ^.     Search'  far  and  wide  was  made  for  him  at  the 

bidding  of  the  conqueror,  but  nowhere  on  earth  was  the 

Punic  leader  to  be  found  living  or  dead  *.     But  the  gods 

^  There  is  Bometliing  wonderfully  striking  in  the  picture  drawn  by 
Herodotus  (vii.  167) ;  6  S^  *Afu\icas  iv  tovt^  Ty  xp^^V  ft^ymf  kv  ry  ffrparo- 
vi^r  i$v€To  ical  tieaXXifpitTO,  M  mfpijs  /ityAkrjs  a^tfuvra  5\a  KaTayi(cjv.  On 
the  aiffiara  Ska  see  Grote,  v.  297.' 

'  lb.  166;  (vs  1)  ffvfifiok^  re  kyhtro  xai  uk  iaaovro  r^  f^XV  <^a'^i<^va< 
wvpOdvo/uu'  odrt  yctp  (cbyra  ofrre  dvoOaySvra  (pcof^vcu  ov9a/iov  77s'  rb  wqm 
ydp  k-r€i€KOuv  9i(^/itvov  T4\Mfa.    See  Appendix  XX. 

'  lb.  167  ;  l^v  82  rpow^y  ruv  kcjvrov  ytvopLivtiv,  &s  frvx*  i'nffwipivy 
Toifft  Ipotfftt  Sxrt  koivrbv  h  rh  rrvp'  o^rw  9^  KaroKavOivra  dfpayiaOijvai, 
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whom  he  served  gave  him  his  reward.     The  city  which  chap.  ti. 
might  have  nailed  him  to  the  cross  if  he  had  come  back 
to  tell  the  tale  of  his  army's  overthrow  could  honour  the 
man  who   so  strangely  gave  his  life  for  her.     In  every  Honours 
colony  and  dependency  of  Carthage  memorials  were  raised  £^ 
to  Hamilkar  son  of  Hanndn ;   in  Carthage  itself  arose  the 
proudest  memorial  of  all.     He  who  had  so  bountifully 
served  the  gods  himself  received  the  offerings  due  to  a 
hero  ^;  and  seventy  years  later  his  grandson  offered  a  richer 
offering  still  to  avenge  Hamilkar's  death  on  the  spot  where 
he  had  died. 

The  tale  of  the  self-sacrifice  of  Hamilkar  is  so  over-  EstmiAte 
whelmingly  grand  in  itself  that  it  is  a  comfort  that  itg^^ 
suggests  no  hard  questions  of  topography.     It  happened, 
or  it  did  not  happen.    It  might  have  happened  anywhere. 
If  it  happened  anywhere  at  Himera,  it  certainly  happened 
on  the  low  ground  between  the  hills  and  the  sea.     TheSyraouaan 
tale  which  was  told  at   S^yracuse  goes  into  far  greater 
detail,  and  it  needs  some  pains  to  adapt  it  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  ground.     The  Syracusan  and  the  Cartha- 
ginian  version  cannot  be  reconciled;   yet  the  two  have  a 
common  element  in  this,  that  a  great  sacrifice  offered  by 
Hamilkar  forms  a  leading  feature  in  each.    As  the  tale 
was  told  in  the  Greek  tongue,  the  Shophet  of  Carthage 
made  ready,  on  the  shore  of  one  of  the  seas  of  Hellas, 
to  sacrifice  with  all  pomp  and  costliness  to  the  Hellenic 
ruler  of  the  waters.     A  day  was  announced  for  a  great  Hamilkar's 
sacrifice  to  Poseidon^.    In  this  version  the  place  of  offering  Poaeiddn. 
would  seem  to  be  the  temple  of  which  the  remains  still 
exist  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Himeras  \     The  day  fixed 

^  Herod,  vii.  167  ;  Kapxij96viai  roxno  /Uv  ol  O^oovci,  rovro  b\  /jor^para 
Iwolifffoy  Iv  wA<rp<n  r^i  v6kiai  rwv  AwouuHcay,  iy  airrf  re  /liyiffrw  Kapxt^^*' 

^  Diod.  zi.  21  ;  tov  *A/ii\Ka  HiarpifioyTos  ftiv  imrdL  r^  vavrucfiv  <rTpaTov€» 
bfiay,  vapaaittva(ofiiyov  8^  O^tiy  rf)  Tloatiiom  luyaKowfittrw, 

*  See  vol.  i  pp.  415,  416. 

O   2 
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CHAP.  VI.  for  this  act  of  worship  to  the  gods  of  the  enemy  was  the 
The  day  on  which  the  horsemen  of  Selinous  had  promised  to 

horseineii 

expected     show  themselves  in  the  Carthaginian  camp.     The  Oreek 
^ikwuB.     S^  could  not  be  worshipped  in  due  order  unless  men 
familiar  with  the  Hellenic  religion  were  there  to  guide 
his  PhcBuician  worshippers  in  the  unaccustomed  rites  of 
Lettere       Hellas.     But  that  day  the  teachers  were  lacking.     The 
by  Geldn.    letters  sent  from  Selinous  to  Hamilkar  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Gel6n  ^.     The  lord  of  Syracuse  knew  how  to  improve  such 
Hii  8tr»-     a  chance.     He  sent  out '  horsemen  of  his  own  by  night. 
They  were  bidden  to  show  themselves  before  the  camp 
as  the  expected  contingent  from  Selinous.     Once  within  the 
wooden  wall,  they  were  to  slay  Hamilkar  and  to  set  fire  to 
the  ships  that  had  been  drawn  on  shore.     Scouts  were  set 
on  the  hills.     When  they  saw  the  Greek  horsemen  within 
the  Phoenician  camp,  they  were  to  raise  a  concerted  signal 
from  the  heights.     The  difficulty  in  this  account  is  that, 
though  there  are  neighbouring  heights  to  the  south  higher 
than  the  town,  yet  there  are  none  from  which  the  ground 
between  the  town  and  the  sea  can  be  seen.     We  must 
therefore  suppose,   odd   as  the  phrase   sounds,   that  the 
heights  spoken  of  are  those  of  the  town  itself,  as  com- 
pared with  the  camp  of  Gelon  pitched  below  in  the  dale  of 
the  Himeras.     When  the  time  came,  when  the  horsemen 
had  made  their  way  into  the  sea-camp  of  the  enemy,  Gelon 
himself  was  to  lead  the  main  body  of  his  army  to  attack 
their  other  camp  on  the  low  western  hills. 
TheSyra-        The  scheme  was  successfully  carried  out.     The  night 
horsemen    before   the  day  appointed  for  the  coming  of  the   Seli- 
tbe!pu^o*°  nuntines,  Syracusan  horsemen,  under  cover  of  the  dark- 
cA°^P-         ness,  made  a  roundabout  march,  most  likely  by  an  inland 

^  Diod.  xi.  ai  (see  above,  p.  187) ;  ficov  dvd  rip  x^P^^  Iwwis  dyom-^s  vpdt 
r6p  Tikcaya  $ifiXuup6fMv,  IvMrroXdt  KOfxi^ovra  wapd  li€kiv<nnrriwv,  iv  aU  jfir 
ytypafi/iivov  Sri  wp^t  i)v  (ypcoffttf  iliUpaw  'AfJuXjtas  dvoorciXcu  robs  Imrtts, 
wpi^s  avT^  iHwi/joffOWTty, 
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course  south  of  the  city,  which  brought  them  to  the  chap.  vi. 
western  side  of  the  Punic  sea-camp.  The  morning  came ; 
andy  when  the  sun  rose^  the  horsemen,  not  of  Selinous  but 
of  Syracuse^  were  ready  before  the  gate.  None  suspected 
the  trick.  Dorian  Greeks  were  looked  for^  and  Dorian 
Greeks  were  there;  the  keepers  of  the  gates  welcomed  the 
contingent  of  the  faithful  dependency.  Once  within  the 
walls^  the  work  began.  Hamilkar  was,  it  would  seem, 
standing  ready  for  the  pious  duties  of  the  festival^  waiting 
for  the  coming  of  his  Greek  allies  to  offer  his  victims  to 
Poseidon  with  the  dawn  of  day.  But^  instead  of  allies^  Death  of 
the  destroyer  was  upon  him.  The  enemy  was  within  the  ^^^  i,q| 
camp;  the  Shophet  himself  was  slain  before  the  altar ;^^^^^ 
fire  was  set  to  the  ships;  the  signal  from  the  hills  told 
Gelon  that  one  part  of  the  work  was  done^  and  that  the 
time  was  come  for  him  to  take  that  share  in  it  which  he 
had  allotted  to  himself  \ 

Geldn  was  waiting  for  the  call^  whether  in  his  camp  on  Geldn 
the  right  bank  of  the  Himeras  or  at  any  point  nearer  to  Und-cunp. 
the  expected  scene  of  action.  The  most  obvious  path  from 
that  camp  to  the  land-camp  of  the  Carthaginians  would 
be  by  the  landward  side^  over  the  isthmus^  so  to  speak^ 
which  parts  the  western  valley  from  the  dale  of  the 
Himeras.  At  whatever  pointy  Geldn  was  ready  with  his 
host  marshalled  for  battle;  and^  by  whatever  course,  he 
made  his  way  with  all  the  speed  in  his  power  to  the  Punic 
land-camp.  The  officers  left  there  in  command  led  out  their 
troops  to  meet  him,  and  the  stout  barbarians  of  Europe 
and  Africa  fought  manfully  from  the  small  vantage- 
ground  which  was  given  them  by  the  low  hills  on  which 
they  were  encamped.  The  great  struggle  of  the  day  was 
now  come,  on  the  ground  westward  of  the  city. 

^  Diod.  xi.  33 ;  «i^  wpoaSpa/Uvrts  rf  'AfiiXnt^  wtfi  ri^  OvaUw  yiPOfUvqf 
TovTCtf  ft4P  dpukoy,  rc^  8i  vavs  iviwfviffay,  Ivfira  r&y  ckouwp  dpayrwf  to 
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CHAP.  VI.       The  battle  is  described  to  us  with  much  life,  but  only  in 
The  battle,  general  terms.     The  trumpets  sounded  on  both  sides ;  the 
war-shouts  went  up;    Greek  and  barbarian  strove  which 
should  rend  the  skies  with  a  mightier  ory^.     The  con- 
tending hosts  swayed   backwards  and  forwards;   victory- 
was  long  imcertain  ^.     This  general  picture  is  all  that  we 
have ;  but  the  fight  of  Himera  must  have  been  one  of  no 
Contraat  of  small  moment  in  the  history  of  warfare.    It  must  have  been 
weapons.     ^  ^^j  ^£  tactics  and  weapons;  it  must  even  have  been 
in  some  sort  a  forerunner  of  the  days  of  Kynoskephalai 
and  Pydna.     The   men    of  the  Greek  phalanx^  not  yet 
marshalled  with  the  full  skill  that  was  to  come  in  after 
days  in  Thebes  and  Macedon^  but  already  practising  the 
Dorian  tactics  of  shield  and  spear,  had  to  strive,  perhaps 
against  the  claymore  of  Gaul,  certainly  against  the  short 
stabbing-sword  whose  use  the  Iberian  taught  to  the  Roman. 
The  day  was  undecided  when  the  flames  from  the  burning 
ships  rose  to  their  height,  and  when  men  came  frojn  the 
Success  of  sea-camp  with  the  news  of  the  death  of  Hamilkar.     The 
'  hearts  of  the  Greeks  were  stirred  and  quickened.     Strong 
in  the  hope  of  victory,  they  pressed  on  more  fiercely  ^.    The 
barbarians  gave  way  and  took  to  flight.    It  was  now  perhaps 
that  for  a  moment  fortune  seemed  again  to  turn  to  the  side 
of  Carthage.     The  Greeks  burst  into  the  camp ;  it  seemed 
an  easy  prey;  they  were  scattered  after  the  rich  plunder  of 
The  bar-     the  Carthaginian  tents.     But  the  stoutest  of  barbarians, 
riSly^       the  Spanish  swordsmen,  had  either  not  given  way,  or  had 
the  camp,    formed  again.     They  fell  on  the  disordered  Sikeliots,  and 

^  Diod.  xi.  32.  Wherever  Dioddros  got  his  picture,  whether  fromTimaios 
or  from  any  one  earlier,  it  is  at  least  a  vigorous  one ;  6/xov  Bk  reus  aaXtny^w 
kv  dfjufforipoti  rots  (nparotrihoa  kffi^fuuvov  rd  tro\(/ii«dy  /tal  icpav^  rStv 
8vyafi4vca¥  IraAXcl^  iyivtro,  ^pikori/iov/Uvonf  dfuporipaiv  rf  /A€y4$€i  r^  0o^ 
{fw€papai  rolfs  dvTiTtTayfjiiyovs, 

'  lb. ;  r^f  fMXffs  ^vpo  tcdtcturt  roXavTwoiUrrp, 

*  lb. ;  &^w  TTji  Hard  rolr  vavs  ^koybs  dpOiiffffS  c2f  {nffos,  leai  rivSnf  diraY- 
y€i>JarTW  rbv  ToO  aTpanjyov  <p6yov,  ol  fikv  'EAAi/ycr  k$apfnjacey. 
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slew  not  a  few.     And  now  came  the  tarn  of  Ther6n  and   chap.  vi. 
the  men  of  Akragas  to  play  their  part  in  the  day^s  work  *.  T*^  ji^**?® 
Perhaps  they  had  been  left  to  guard  the  city;  at  any  rate  Therdu's 
they  are  spoken  of  as  acting  as  a  separate  division  of  the 
army.     The  lord  of  Akragas  fetched  a  compass  to  the 
further  west,  and  came  upon  the  camp  behind  the  spot 
where  Greek  and  barbarian  were  still  struggling^  to  the 
advantage  of  the  barbarian.     Theron^s  men  set  fire  to  the 
tents ;  even  the  brave  Iberians^  attacked  on  both  sides^  now 
lost  heart,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  ships  which  were  still 
afloat  ^. 

Those  who  found  such  a  shelter  as  this  were  the  ex-  Slaughter 
ceptionally  lucky  ones  in  the  defeated  army.     The  great     °^^ 
mass  fled  hither  and  thither;  the  orders  of  Gelon  were  to 
spare  none.     Figures  again  are  dangerous;   but  the  men 
of  Syracuse  and  Akragas  boasted  that  half  the  Cartha- 
ginian army^  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  barbarians  of 
every  race,   were  slaughtered  in  the  flight  and  in  the 
pursuit.    A  body  of  those  who  escaped  sought  shelter  on 
a  rocky  height  among  the  hills,  and  there  for  a  while 
strove  to  defend  themselves.     The  spot  has  been  looked 
for  on  the  height  of  Calogero,  between  the  site  of  Himera 
and  its  Baths.     Wherever  the  spot  was,  the  height  was 
waterless;   thirst  soon  drove  its  defenders  to  surrender^. 
Others    were    scattered    hither    and    thither^    and    were 
gradually  brought  in  by  the  victors  as  part  of  the  plunder. 
The  few  who  reached  the  ships  that  were  at  anchor  strove  News 
to  sail  to  Africa.    It  is  perhaps  a  legendary  addition  which  owSage. 
tells   how  the    sea    again    fought    for    Sicily — Poseidon 
had  at  least  not  hearkened  to  his  alien  worshipper — ^how 
the  ships  on  their  voyage  were  broken  by  another  storm, 

^  See  Appendix  XX. 

*  Hub  comes  out  in  o.  24;   iroAAoi^v  tw  iptvyivroav  AyaXafiovacu  [al 

*  DioddroB  (zi.  ai)  says  only  In  riva  r6ww  lfvfjaf6y»    Holm  (i.  207) 
enggesti  Calogero  with  much  likelihood. 
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CHAP.  VI.  and  how  the  news  of  the  day  of  Himera  was  brought  to 
Carthage  by  a  few  men  in  a  small  boat  ^.  That  boat  is 
clearly  the  fellow  of  that  other  boat  in  which  Xerxes  crossed 
the  Hellespont.  Such  a  tale  is  hardly  needed  to  swell  the 
greatness  of  either  of  the  twin  victories  of  that  great  day. 
At  Himera^  as  at  Salamis^  Hellas  had  won.  And  in  one 
way  Himera  was  more  than  Salamis;  no  Plataia  was 
needed  to  finish  the  work.  For  seventy  years  from  the 
day  of  that  great  deliverance,  the  Phoenician  settlements 
in  Sicily  remained^  with  the  slightest  exceptions,  harmless 
neighbours  of  the  Greeks. 


Salamis 

and 

Himera. 


Rewards 
of  the 
army. 


Hellas  had  vanquished  Canaan ;  and  Hellas^  so  much  at 
least  of  her  as  had  gone  to  make  a  new  Hellas  on  Sicilian 
soil^  had  now  to  pay  her  duty  of  thanks  and  offerings  to 
the  gods  and  the  men  who  had  fought  for  her.  First 
and  foremost  among  mortal  deliverers  were  the  Syracusan 
horsemen  who  had  made  their  way  into  the  camp  of 
Hamilkar^  and  who  had  dyed  the  altar,  whether  of  Moloch 
or  of  Poseidfin,  with  the  blood  of  his  chief  worshipper.  For 
them,  and  for  all  who  had  done  good  work  in  the  fight, 
6el6n  had  fitting  gifts  and  badges  of  military  prowess  ^. 
But  all  the  allied  troops  received  their  share  of  the  spoil; 
the  countless  captives  were  meted  out  as  not  the  least 
precious  part  of  it  ®.  No  small  share  of  the  trophies  were 
at  Himera  ^^^^  ^P  ^  ^^®  chief  temples  of  Himera  as  an  offering  to 

^  Diod.  zi.  24 ;  dXlyoi  94  rivts  h  /uxp^  CKiupti  9taffaf$ivm  <2«  Kapxij96pti, 
Zuc&^triaav  rots  vokhatif  a^yrofioy  voirjadfitvoi  ri^v  ar6if>aaiv,  Bri  vdyrts  ol 
Sia$ayT€s  tit  t^v  XiKtXiav  iarokifXafftv.  So  in  the  parallel  case  (^sch. 
Pen.  354)  the  &ir6<pa(ris  is  ct^to/ws  enough  ; 

.  .  .  iydytcrj  vav  dvavrv^ai  vd$os, 
mpacu,  ffTparos  ySip  iros  8XMi\€  fiapfidpoav. 

*  Diod.  xi.  35  ;  rovs  rt  linrfis  roin  iytK6irras  rhv  'A/ilKKay  ioDptaii  M/effffM, 
Kci  tSjv  &KXw  rohs  ^vSpayo^KSras  dparrtlois  Mcfjojfft,  Seemingly  all  the 
horsemen  and  some  of  the  others. 

'  lb. ;  rd  B^  koiird  [rwy  kobcf^ivpcav]  fAcrd  ruv  alxttaX^wy  9itfi4pia€  roa 
ffv/Afidxots, 


Gifts  to 
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the  gods  who  had  kept  the  walls  of  their  city.     But  the  obap.  vi. 
greatest  and  most  brilliant  share  of  the  captive  shields  and  at  Syr*- 
weapons  was  carried  home  to  Syracuse^  to  enrich  the  holy 
places  of  the  Island  and  the  Olympieion^  and  of  the  newer 
city  that  was  springing  up  at  Gelon's  bidding  ^.     With  Return  of 
the  spoils  of  victory,  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army,  Syracuse. 
the  lord  of   Syracuse  marched  back  to  his  capital.     He 
entered,  doubtless  by  the  gate  in  the  wall  of  his  own 
building,  in  all  the  glory  of  the  deliverer  of   Hellenic 
Sicily. 

On  that  solemn  day  of  triumph,  the  victor  of  Himera,  Hii  appeal 
tyrant  as  he  was,  could  afford  to  bear  himself  as  other  people, 
than  a  tyrant.    At  such  a  moment  he  could  venture  to  call 
together  the  whole  folk  of  Syracuse,  doubtless  in  the  wide 
agora  between  the  hill  and  the  harbour,  which  he  had  made 
the  meeting-place  of  the  enlarged  city.     Thither  pressed 
the  mixed  multitude  who  owed  their  citizenship  to  his 
gift;    thither  pressed   those  older  citizens,  patrician  and 
plebeian,  to  each  of  whom  he  had  at  least  given  freedom 
from  the  ixde  of  their  immediate  rivals.     On  that  day,  the 
Corinthian  sprung  from  a  comrade  of  Archias,  the  enfran- 
chised Sikel  who  had  helped  to  drive  him  forth  to  Kas- 
menai,  the  last  mercenary  from  whatever  land  whose  stout 
blows  dealt  at  Gelon's  bidding  had  won  him  a  place  on  the 
burgher-roll  of  Syracuse — all  would  join  with  one  heart 
and  with  one  soul  to  welcome  the  deliverer  of  all.     On 
that  day  Gelon  could  trust  them  all.     He  bade  each  man  The  armed 
come  to  the  assembly  girded  with  his  weapons ;  he  alone  ^  . 
stood  among  them  unarmed,  in  no  pomp  of  military  or  armed, 
civic  command,  in  the  simplest  garb  of  a  citizen's  daily 
life  ^.    Our  thoughts  are  carried  on  to  that  armed  assembly 

*  Diod.  zi.  35;  r6r  tk  XjoupCpoaiP  rh  leaWtffrtJ&opra  ira/>«^Xa^c  $ovX6' 
fiefos  Toin  h  rah  "XvpoKoiaais  Ptots  KoeftSfffoi  roTr  oit^koir  t&v  8*  dXkofy  rd 
iroAAd  ftkv  iv  *'a*^P?  wpoaifXaHT^  tws  kvttpayfffrdTois  rw  UpStv.  We  mourn 
the  loM  of  aU  the  temples  of  Himera,  aaye  our  one  fragment. 

'lb.   a6 ;    owrlfyarfvv  i/atKijclay  wpoar&^as  Siwavrat  dirayraif  fitrd  rw 
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CHAP.  VI.  which  welcomed  returning  Godwine  beneath  the  walls  of 

London,  or  rather  to  the   crowds  which,  on  the  day  of 

Lepanto  and  the  day  of  Vienna,  greeted  the  man  sent 

His  de-      from  God  whose  name  was  John.     Before  that  multitude 
1611C6 

Gelon,  like  Sulla,  made  his  full  defence,  his  apologia  pro 

vita  sua  ^.  His  later  days  needed  no  counsel  for  the  de- 
fence ;  but  one  would  have  been  well  pleased  to  hear  him 
cross-examined  either  by  a  son  of  Hippokrates  or  by  a  man 
of  Megara  who  had  escaped  from  the  slave-market.  But  in 
that  hour  of  victory  and  thankfulness  there  was  no  accuser- 
Each  action  of  Gelon's  life,  as  he  described  it,  was  listened 
to  with  admiring  shouts.  The  tyrant  stood  before  them,  an 
easy  mark  for  a  Syracusan  Melanippos  or  Harmodios ;  but 
Acclama-  the  tyrant  was  forgotten  in  the  deliverer.  With  one  shout 
aaaembly.  of  joy  men  greeted  Gelon  with  the  titles  which  men  gave 
to  the  immortal  gods,  titles  which  in  after  days  were  more 
freely  lavished  on  mortal  princes.  They  hailed  him  as 
benefactor,  as  saviour,  and  as  king  ^. 
Question  Now  are  we  in  this  last  name  to  see  a  formal  vote  of  the 
kingship.  Syracusan  commonwealth  bestowing  a  definite  rank  and 
authority  on  the  victorious  general  of  the  commonwealth  '  ? 
There  is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  From  this 
moment  the  writer  whom  we  have  chiefly  to  follow  in  these 
times  changes  his  mode  of  speech.  From  henceforth  he 
always  speaks  of  Gel6n  and  his  successors  as  kings,  and 
of  their  dominion  as  a  kingdom*.  Nor  can  we  forget 
the  traces  of  abiding  or  restored  kingship  which  we  have 
seen  in  other  Sikeliot  cities  and  elsewhere  among  the 
scattered  settlements  of  Greece^.     Still,  on  the  whole,  it 

ovAoiF.     ct^rds  8i  ob  yuSvov  ruv  6wKwv  yv/j»6s  (Is  rijv  iie«\ij<Ti(Uf  ^XB(V,  dXAa 

^  Died.  xL.  26  ;  dvtKoy^ffaro  vtpl  vayr6s  rov  fiiou  xai  rSh^  weirpayfUyofy 
avT^  vpbs  Tohs  Ivpaieoffiovi. 

^  lb.;  rooovTov  &vtix(  tov  fi^  rvx^iv  ri/Awpias  dts  nupayvotj  Start  fu^ 
^pca^i  vavras  dvoKoKtty  cvc/rycn/K  koI  aoar^pa  leal  fiaffi\4a. 

*  See  Appendix  XIIL        *■  See  Appendix  XIII.        '  See  Appendix  I. 
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seems   safer  Bot  to  look  on  Gelon  as  clothed  with  any  chap,  vl 
formal  kingship  over  Syracuse  or  over  any  other  spot  on 
the  earth's  surface.     We  may  rather  conceive  him  as  for  Probable 
the  moment  lifted   up  altogether  above  mortal  men  by  f;^^  title. 
titles  which  he  shared  with  Zeus  and  the  other  dwellers 
on  Olympos.     Men  would  then  hail  a  victorious  chief  as 
EuergeteSy  SSier^  Basilens^  as  in  other  times  they  might 
have  hailed  him  as  Imperator.     There  was  at  least  none 
on  earth  greater  than  he.     When  Belisarius  in  later  days^ 
and  when  Roger  in  days  later  still,  came  to  Syracuse  in 
Gel6n^s  steps^  titles  had  so  far  stiffened  by  usage  that  to 
have  hailed  them  as  men  now  hailed  Gelon  would  have 
been  treason  against  an  absent  sovereign  or  overlord. 

The  somewhat  theatrical  element  in  this  otherwise 
striking  story,  the  appearance  of  Gelon,  unarmed  and 
lightly  clad,  before  the  armed  multitude,  was  the  part 
which  most  struck  men^s  fancies  in  later  times.  It  has  Legendary 
put  on  more  than  one  variety  of  legendary  shape.  In  ^he  story. 
some  of  the  tales  no  reference  at  all  is  made  to  Gelon^s 
position  as  victor  at  Himera.  In  one,  at  which  we  have 
already  glanced,  the  appeal  becomes  the  mere  trick  of  a 
candidate  for  power  by  which  Gelon  the  general  is  able 
to  turn  himself  into  Gel&n  the  tyrant  ^.  Here  the  circum- 
stances are  wholly  misunderstood.  In  another  version 
Gelon  is  already  tyrant,  but  a  mild  tyrant.  Hearing  of  a 
plot  against  his  power,  he  calls  together  the  citizens  to  an 
armed  assembly,  and  himself  comes  before  them  in  full 
armour.  He  tells  them  what  he  has  done  for  them;  he 
tells  them  also  of  the  plot  against  him.  He  then  strips  off 
his  armour;  he  stands  defenceless  before  them,  and  bids 
them   deal  with  him  as  they  may  think  good  2.     They 

*  See  above,  p.  137,  and  Appendix  XIII. 

'  This  story  oomes  from  .^ian,  Var.  Hist.  xiii.  37.  Gelon  r^  r$}  ^P^A^ 
KarAaroffip  ftpq&rara  cixc ;  but  craan&i^i^  rivts  plotted  a^inst  him.  Then 
comes  the  scene  in  the  aasembly,  winding  np  with  the  words,  Hdwfu 
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CHAP.  VI. 


Statue  of 
Geldn. 


Tales  of 
Geldn's 
designs  to 
give  help 
to  Greece. 


confirm  his  power  by  a  formal  act  ^.  They  also  give  over 
his  enemies  to  him,  and  he  gives  them  back  to  the  citizens 
for  their  own  judgement^.  In  a  third  version,  which 
comes  nearer  to  the  real  state  of  the  case,  Gelon,  victor 
at  Himera,  master  of  all  Sicily,  comes  unarmed  into  the 
assembly,  and  ofEers  to  give  up  his  power  ®  The  citizens 
refuse  the  offer;  they  had  found  him  no  monarch,  but  a 
popular  ruler*.  In  neither  of  these  two  latter  stories  is 
there  any  mention  of  the  title  of  king.  But  they  both 
seem  to  point  to  some  tradition  of  a  formal  act  of  some 
kind  following  the  great  victory,  an  act  by  which  the 
power  of  Gelon  was  put  on  a  more  legal  footing  than 
before.  And  it  is  said  that  the  appearance  of  Gel6n  in  his 
undress  was  commemorated  by  a  statue,  perhaps  that  which 
in  Timole6n's  days  was  picked  out  for  special  honour,  when 
the  forms  of  other  Syracusan  rulers  were  defaced.  For 
men  still  knew  and  reverenced  the  name  of  him  who  had 
smitten  the  Carthaginians  at  Himera  '^. 

But  even  that  praise  did  not  seem  enough  for  some  of 
the  Sicilian  admirers  of  Gelon.  That  the  lord  of  Syracuse 
had  no  share  in  the  fight  of  Salamis  was  no  blame  to  him ; 
yet  men  felt  as  if  he  ought  to  have  been  there,  that,  in  his 

*  .^ian,  V.  H.  xiii.  37;  t^f  ^X^  iBw/eav, 
'  lb. ;  Toirrovs  cfao'c  r^  Si^ftf;  riiiMpfjcafrBm, 

^  This  ia  in  the  same  collection,  vi.  11  ;  r^Aoiv  kv  *If(^pf  viieficos  ra^ 
Kapxfj^viow,  vaaay  inf  lavrbv  r^v  'XuctXiav  kvoiiiiraro,  ttra  i\0oiv  h  ri^ 
dyopciv  yvfjwds  tfparo  AjtoZi^vau  roh  voJurais  r^v  dpx^y, 

*  lb. ;  ol  8c  oIk  fjBtXw,  irjkov6Ti  vtw€ipafji4voi  avTov  hutoriicorripov  f  mr^ 
T^v  rwv  lAJOV&pxiuv  l^ovaiav, 

^  The  statue  is  mentioned  in  both  the  stories  in  i^Elian.  In  the  one  he 
is  yvfty6i ;  in  the  other  kv  d(df<rT^  x<^^'>  Eut  in  Dioddros  he  is  Axiron^  Iv 
Ifjutri^.  According  to  one  tale  the  statue  is  set  up  li'  rfr  rifs  StxcAiar  *H/Mif 
vt^  (see  Holm,  Topografia  di  Siracusa,  186).  The  story  in  Plutarch,  Tim. 
23,  speaks  only  of  Ti\o»os  dv^as  rov  vaXatov  rvpdtrvw.  They  spared  him, 
dydfA€vot  mt  TifxSfvrts  rbv  dydpa  rijs  yUctfs  (jv  vpds  'l/Upfjf  Kapxt^wlovs 
kviKfiow, 

On  one  of  his  stories  ^lian,  or  the  writer  whom  he  copied,  makes  the 
comment ;  ^v  tcvto  r^s  ^liayotyias  ainw  bii6^viff4a  tni  rois  cit  rdF  furd 
ravra  odeaya  fUKKovaiv  dpx^^^  JUday/xa, 
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own  phrase^  the  year  of  Hellas  was  not  perfect  without  its  chap.  ti. 
spring.     Tales  therefore  arose  that,  even  after  he  had  sent 
away  the  envoys^  he  was  still  minded  to  send  help  to  the 
Greek  allies^  if  the  coming  of  the  host  of  Hamilkar  had 
not  hindered  him  ^.     And  this  no  doubt  is  trae  in  a  sense. 
Grel6n  might  likely  enough  have  taken  his  part  at  Salamis, 
if  he  had  not  been  needed  at  Himera.     Another  tale  is 
told  how,  after  Himera,  when  his  own  land  was  safe,  he 
was  minded  to  help  the  land  of  his  fathers.     He  was 
making  ready  for  the  new  enterprise,  his  fleet  was  on  the 
point  of  sailing,  when  news  came  from  the  mother  city  of 
Syracuse  that  his  help  was  no  longer  needed  K    Tales  like 
these  do  not  get  beyond  the  region  of   surmises;   they 
simply  show  what  men  thought  that  the  ideal  course  of 
history  would  have  been.     The  true  light  in  which  to  look  Historic 
on  the  victors  of  Salamis  and  the  victors  of  Himera  is  that  S^vi^^ 
in  which  they  themselves  claimed  to  stand,  that  in  which  ®^  Himera. 
the  men  of  their  own  day  placed  them.     The  Eastern 
and  the  Western  Greeks  were  fellow-workers  in  the  same 
cause,  working  to  free  Hellas  in  both  her  seats  from  the 
attacks  of  barbarian  enemies.      Well   did  the  verse  ofVergeeof 
Sim6nid4s,  graven  on  the  votive  tripod  of  Gelon,  tell  how  and 
the  four  sons  of  Deinomenfis,  victorious  over  barbarian     " 
nations,  g^ve  a  helping  hand  to  the  freedom  of  Hellas  ^. 

*  Herod.  Yii.  165 ;  Kiyerai  8^  mt  t6Z€  tnr6  rSry  Ik  XiKtXijf  (^Kij/Uyw,  &s 
S/UK  Mat  /ciXAwr  Apx«f^  M^  Aati€9<uftoyl<»y  6  TiXaty  ifio^Bijfft  £v  roiiffi 
"BXkrjfftf  tl  fj^f  «.rA.  It  is  in  this  oddly  casual  way  that  Herodotus  brings 
in  the  whole  story  of  the  Carthaginian  invasion,  beginning  with  the 
driving  out  of  Tdrillos  by  Th^dn. 

'  According  to  those  whom  Diod6ros  (xi.  a6)  followed,  Ge\6n  waptffKtvd- 
{cro  woWp  ^wd/Att  vA.ciV  M  rifv  'EXX6da  mu  <rvfA/iaxfiy  roiffi  "EXXrfffi  xardi 
^r&y  Utpo&y.  ffSi;  9\  rop&rov  lUkKoirrot  voitiuBcu  rify  Amywyilv  KariwXtwF&y 
Tiyts  U  Kopiv$ov.  The  news  was  of  the  fight  of  Salamis  and  the  flight 
of  Xends ;  yet  sorely  the  horsemen  of  Syracuse  might  have  been  useful 
atPIatiua. 

'  The  lines  of  Smdnidds  on  the  tripod  offered  by  the  brothers  (Schol. 
Pyth.  i.  155,  Bergk,  ill.  485)  have  been  already  refiarred  to  (see  p.  190) 
in  their  financial  aspect.  The  four  brothers,  Greldn,  HierOn,  Folysdlos,  and 
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CHAP.  vi.  Well  did  Pindar  sing  the  common  praise  of  all  who  had 
rescued  Hellas  from  heavy  bondage.  Of  Athens  and  her 
glory  he  would  sing  at  Salamis ;  of  Sparta  he  would  sing 
at  the  foot  of  Kithairdn,  where  the  Median  bowmen  fell. 
And  to  the  sons  of  Deinomen^  the  hymn  should  rise  by 
the  well-watered  coast  of  Himera^  to  tell  how  by  their 
deeds  of  arms  the  foemen  perished  ^.  And  we  may  notice 
that  it  is  Syracuse  and  her  lord,  her  lord  and  all  his 
brethren,  who  stand  forth  as  the  champion  princes  of  the 
champion  city^.  Akragas  and  Ther6n  pale  before  them. 
Geldn  and  Geldn  is  the  deliverer ;  Ther6n  is  simply  delivered.  We 
have  ventured  to  liken  the  lord  of  Syracuse  to  the  prince 
who  delivered  Vienna ;  we  are  sometimes  almost  tempted 
to  liken  the  lord  of  Akragas  to  the  prince  whom  he  de- 
livered. Such  a  comparison  would  be  unfair;  Therdn  and 
his  people  have  clearly  received  less  than  their  due  share  of 
honour.  Yet  in  the  one  tale  which  has  come  down  to  us 
to  show  that  the  men  of  Akragas  had  a  real  share  in  the 
work,  though  they  have  their  part  in  the  battle,  though 
they  even  turn  the  scale,  yet  their  part  is  distinctly 
secondary  to  that  of  Gelon  and  his  Syracusans  by  whom 
the  fight  had  been  begun  and  kept  on.     In  the  laureate 

Thrasyboulos,  join  to  record  the  deliyerance  of  Hellas  by  their  hands.    The 
whole  poem,  as  arranged  by  Bergk,  stands  thus ; 

l£  iKorbv  \iTp&y  teat  vtyr^Kovra  Ta\6yTcay 
Aafiaptrov  xpvcoVf  ras  dcicdrctt  Scivdroy, 
fidpfiapa  vncffffoyras  tOvri'   voXX^v  h\  vapaa\€iy 
aijfifiaxoy  ^EKKrfffiv  x«/**  ^*  kK(v$€ptrfV, 
»  Find.  Pyth.  i.  146  ; 

p  ,  •  dpiofiai  • 

wdip  filv  Xaka/uvos  'hBtjvaivif  x^P^^ 
iua$6vy  kv  XwdpTif  i'  ip4u  vp^  KtOaip&yos  /i^xay, 
rdiai  M^SfcM  icA/ioy  dyiev\6To(oi' 

vopct  8^  rhf  €Cv9pov  dttrcty  'l/iipa  vtdZtcaiv  {fftvoy  Ativoft4v€os  riktcois, 
Tov  ibi^ayr'  ifi^*  dpcrf,  voXcfuW  dvipSfp  Kai»Airrvy, 

*  Diod.  xi.  35. 
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strains  of  Pindar  all  the  references  to  the  day  of  Himera  chap.  yi. 
and  to  other  warfare  on  behalf  of  Hellas  come  in  the  Th6r6n'« 

.  work  at 

Syracusan  odes.  Theron  is  the  most  bountiful  of  men^  Himennot 
Akragas  is  the  most  beautiful  of  mortal  cities  ^ ;  in  i^y  pindar. 
Ther5n's  honour  the  loftiest  notes  of  poetry  and  the  richest 
stores  of  legendary  lore  are  lavishly  poured  out ;  but  the 
sons  of  Ainesidamos  nowhere  stand  alongside  of  the  sons 
of  DeinomenSs  as  equal  fellows  with  the  warriors  of  Salamis 
and  Plataia.  Let  Therdn  have  his  due;  but  Geldn  was 
clearly  the  master  spirit. 

The  analogy  between  the  champions  of  Hellas  and  the  Gelon's 
later  champions  of  Christendom  would  be  nearer  still  if  we  cwtiLce 
could  believe  one  report  as  to  the  nature  of  the  treaty  with 
Carthage  which  ended  the  war  of  Himera.     It  is  hardly 
needful  to  accept  every  detail  which  we   read  in  Greek 
writers  as  to  the  utter  despair  into  which  Carthage  was 
thrown  by  the  crushing  defeat  of  the  great  host  of  Hamil- 
kar.     It  is  certain  that^  within  a  very  few  years^  Carthage 
was  again  looked  on  as  dangerous  to  Greek  Sicily'.     The  Alarm  at 
picture  of  all  Carthage  watching  day  and  night  lest  the         *^' 
fleet  of  Geldn  should  appear  before  the  harbour  is  possibly  tiomi. 
the  imagining  of  one  who  wrote  after  the  exploits  of  Aga- 
thokles  ^.     We  need  not  even  believe  that  the  envoys  of 
Carthage  came  to  Gel6n  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  praying 
him  to  deal  with  them  as  a  man  with  men  *.     This  appeal  to 
common  humanity  was,  according  to  one  version,  answered 
in  a  way  which  could  hardly  have  been  looked  for.    Gelon, 

.  *  Pyth.  xii.  I.    See  vol.  i.  p.  430.  *  Cf.  Qrote,  v.  399. 

*  Diod.  xi.  34;  &erTf  rcb  vvteras  anayras  9taypvirvtiv  <pv\ATTovTas  r^ 
v6Xtv,  &s  Tov  TiXavos  ird(r\f  ry  hn^&fui  wapaxjnjita  SttyycMc&ros  vkuv  ivl  r^v 
Kapxi/SoKO.  And  preeently,  ^o/Sod/iCFoc  ft^  ij>$d<r^  ^afidis  ds  /ufivrjv  Tikeay, 
Batolt  (i.  366,  367)  knows  that  this  comes  from  TimaioSj  and  in  this  case 
it  is  likelj  enough ;  bnt  I  do  not  see  any  evidence  for  Bosolt's  "  Brand- 
sch&tzungen  "  and  *'  Kapereien  "  on  the  part  of  Syracuse. 

*  lb.  36 ;  irapayevofUvw^  vpbs  a&rbv  Ix  r^(  Kapx^^os  r&y  dir€ffTa\fi4vcty 
«]p€cri3^(ur,  iinz2  /nerd  tkucp^wy  ^oftiyw  dvOpuwiyws  airois  xjrqcaffOcu, 
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CHAP.  VI.  it  was  said,  made  it  a  condition  of  peace  that  the  Cartha- 

^^^5^      ginians  should  forswear  the  special  abomination  of  Semitic 

of  human    idolatry,  that  they  should  no  longer  make  either  their  own 

children  or  strangers  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch^. 

Simply  as  a  poetic  conception,  the  tale,  one  to  which  I 

have  already  referred^,  is   ennobling.      It    shows   that^ 

already  in  pagan  days,  there  were  men,  be  it  Gelon  in  his 

deeds  or  his  panegyrist  in  his  thoughts,  who  could  forestall, 

Efltimate     not  only  the  crusader  but  the  missionary.     They  could 

^thT       deem  it  the  highest  duty  of  the  conqueror  to  use  his  power 

Btory.         £qj.  ^jjg  good  of  men  below  and  for  the  honour  of  the 

mightier  powers  above.    Gelon  is  painted  as  the  Prankish 

kings  calling  on  the  vanquished  heathen  to  accept  the  faith, 

but  not,  as  the  Frankish  kings,  calling  them  to  accept  it 

at  the  sword's  point.     The  victorious  Greek,  worshipper  of 

the  kindlier  gods  of  Hellas,  calls  on  the  vanquished  bar- 

barian,  as  the  price  of  his  favour,  to  put  away  the  blackest 

practice  of  his  own  law,  and  to  sin  no  more  against  the 

common  humanity  shared  by  Greek  and  barbarian  alike. 

The  tale,  true  or  false,  shows  a  fuU  feeling  of  all  that  was 

meant  by  the  strife  of  the  great  day  of  Himera,  how 

truly  it  was  a  strife  of  light  and  darkness,  of  good  and 

evil.    Next  to  the  deed  of  Gelon,  if  such  a  deed  he  really 

did,  comes  the  thought  of  the  man  to  whom  it  seemed  that 

so  to  do  was  the  fitting  thing  for  Gelon  in  his  hour  of 

victory. 

Unlikeli-         Such  a  tale  we  would  gladly  believe  if  we  could ;  but 

the  story.    ^^^  authority  for  the  story  is  weak.     The  same  tale  which 

is  told  of  Gelon  is,  strangely  enough,  told  also  of  Darius  ® ; 

and  such  an  interference  with  the  internal  laws  and  the 

national  worship  of  an  independent  power  would  be  wholly 

without  precedent  or  analogy.    The  tale  is  hard  to  believe ; 

yet  it  is  honourable  to  Gelon  that  it  should  ever  have  been 

^  See  Appendix  XXI.  '  See  vol.  i.  pp.  aa,  305. 

'  See  Appendix  XXI. 
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told  of  him.     And  some  foundation  it  surely  must  have.   cbaf.  ti. 
Could  6el6n^  for  instance^  at  a  moment  when  he  wasltaprob- 
almost  entitled  to  act  as  the  lord  of  all  Sicily^  have  re- 
quired;  as  a  condition  of  peace  with  the  Phoenicians  of 
Sicily,  that  no  such  deeds  should  be  done  on  the  soil  of  his 
own  island  ?  Could  he  have  required  that  even  in  Carthage 
itself  Moloch  should  have  no  Hellenic  victims  ?    Anyhow  Story  of 
the  existence  of  the  tale  is  remarkable,  and  that  a  likeofDarias. 
tale  is  told  of  Darius  does  not  go  so  far  to  shake  its  autho- 
rity a£  if  the  like  tale  were  told  of  another  Greek  tyrant. 
How  easUy  the  name  of  one  Sicilian  prince  may  be  put  for 
another  we  have  seen  many  times  and  shall  see  many  times 
again ;  but  a  Persian  king  and  a  lord  of  Syracuse  are  not 
persons  whose  names  naturally  get  confounded.     And  the  The  Greek 
position  of  the  Greek  and  that  of  the  Persian  towards  the  Persian 
evil  rites  of  Carthage  were  utterly  unlike  one  another.  ^***^"' 
Each  would  abhor  them,  but  on  wholly  different  g^unds. 
If  the  Greek  stepped  in  to  quench  the  fires  of  Moloch,  it 
could  be  from  no  motive  but  that  of  a  feeling  of  the  com- 
mon brotherhood  of  man.    If  a  Carthaginian  Shophet  gave 
the  fruit  of  his  body  for  the  sin  of  his  soul,  it  mattered  not 
to  Gelon  in  his  island;   it  did  no  wrong  to  Athene  in 
Ortygia  or  to  Zeus  in  the  Olympieion.     The  Persian,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  step  in,  not  on  behalf  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  but  on  behalf  of  his  own  special  creed  and 
worship.      To  the  votary  of  Ormuzd  the  profanation  of 
the  earthly  symbol  of  Ormuzd  would  be  a  sin  against  the 
heavenly  powers  than  which  none  could  be  blacker  ^.     It 
would  be  his  duty  to  preserve  by  every  means,  by  arms  or 
by  treaty,  the  pure  and  holy  element  from  the  pollution  to 
which  it  was  doomed  in  the  worship  of  the  men  of  Canaan. 
The  story  of  Gelon  then  and  the  story  of  Darius,  be  either 

^  Herod,  lii.  i6 ;  Uipam  0€C¥  yotd(ovffi  cfroi  wvp  .  .  .  Uipffjfffi .  .  .  $€^ 
ob  8(«uor  tJpai  kiyotrrts  v4/iuv  y^icpbv  iy6pinrcv.  Would  a  living  body 
have  been  any  belter ! 

VOL.  II.  ? 
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CHAP.  VI.  of  them  true  or  false^  may  well  be  independent  of  one 
another.  Each  is  well  conceived  as  r^;ards  the  position 
of  the  man  of  whom  the  tale  is  told.  With  Darius  we  have 
no  further  concern;  of  Gelon  we  cannot  assert  the  tale 
with  any  confidence;  at  the  same  time  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  it  is  sheer  invention. 
Greek  It  rests  on  better  authority  that^  if  Gelon  did  not  step 

Cartilage.  ^  to  forbid  the  national  ritual  of  the  Semitic  gods,  he 
at  least  acted  as  a  missionary  of  the  gods  of  Hellas  on 
Semitic  soil.  One  of  the  clauses  of  the  treaty  bound  the 
Carthaginians  to  build  two  temples  in  which  the  stones  on 
which  the  treaty  was  graven  should  be  laid  up  ^.  These 
could  not  fail  to  be  temples  to  Greek  deities ;  we  may  say 
almost  with  certainty  that  they  were  temples  to  the  goddesses 
of  Sicily^  the  special  patronesses  of  Geldn  and  his  house,  De- 
meter  and  the  Kore.  A  payment  of  two  thousand  talents  was 
further  laid  upon  the  Carthaginians  for  the  costs  of  the  war  \ 
Gel6n  and  We  are  told  that  they  so  gladly  accepted  these  terms  that 
of  Sicily,  they  voted  a  crown  of  gold  to  Damareta^  who  pleaded  their 
cause  with  her  husbands  In  all  such  tales  we  suspect 
exaggeration;  we  remember  that,  not  very  long  after^ 
Phoenician  attack  was  again  dreaded.  Still  that  the  treaty 
between  Gel6n  and  Carthage  was  a  treaty  dictated  by  the 
conqueror  to  the  conquered  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt. 

It  is  harder  to  see  the  exact  relations  now  established 
between  Gelon  and  the  other  Sikeliot  powers.  We  hear  of 
the  cities  and  lords  who  had  opposed  Gelon^  how  their  envoys 
pressed  around  him^  craving  his  pardon  and  promising  obedi- 
ence to  his  will.  All,  we  are  told,  were  received  with  favour 
and  were  admitted  to  his  alliance^.    Yet  it  is  not  easy  to  see 

'  Diod.  xi.  a6 ;  8i;o  vcuA^  wpoffira^tv  obco^fnjffcu,  icatt  ots  ^5cc  rdis  <rw0riKas 
hf€Lrt$ffV(u,    This  lurelj  meant  at  Carthage. 
■  lb. 
'  lb. ;  aSnj  yiip  hn  airrSw  d^w$uaa  trwiffrfiffff  wXtiffToy  tit  ri^  ffM€<nr 

*  lb. ;  cv^^  8i  Kol  rw  wpdrtpov  kyayriovfUvtar  voAc^  re  «a2  SvMurrwr 
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to  what  cities  and  lords  this  description  can  apply.     Greek  chap.  vi. 
Sicily  will  supply  only  Anaxilas  in  his  character  of  tyrant  of  AnaxilM. 
Zankle,  and  Selinous,  whatever  was  its  form  of  govem- 
ment.     No  other  Greek  power  that  we  know  of  had  acted 
against  Gelon  in  the  late  war.     Anaxilas  was  held  to  have 
received  some  benefit  from  Gel6n  which  entitled  Gel6n  to 
his  thanks ;  and  it  is  hard  to  see  to  what  this  can  refer 
except  to  favourable  treatment  in  the  negotiations  after 
Himera^.    Selinous,  which  may  likely  enough  have  been  an  Setinons. 
unwilling  enemy^  whose  horsemen,  after  all^  seem  never  to 
have  come  to  the  Punic  camp^  was,  we  may  be  pretty  sure, 
set  free  from  all  dependence  on  Carthage.   In  the  next  Car- 
thaginian invasion  she  is  treated  by  Carthage  as  an  enemy 
indeed.    The  only  other  Sikeliot  city  which  is  not  mentioned 
as  coming  under  the  rule  of  Gelon,  Th^rfin,  or  Anaxilas,  is 
Katane,  of  which,  oddly  enough,  we  never  hear  through  Kftt«&d. 
the  whole  history  of  Geldn.    One  can  hardly  fancy  Sikel 
communities  referred  to  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  Segesta. 
relations  may  have  been  entered  into  with  Segesta.     The  GarUmge 
dominion  of  Carthage  over  the  Phoenician  cities  of  the  pendencies, 
north-west  was  clearly  left  untouched.     Still  Geldn,  with  Great  pod- 
so  many  cities  under  his  immediate  rule,  with  Th^ron  as  oeidn. 
his  willing,  and  Anaxilas  most  likely  as  his  unwilling, 
ally,  held  a  higher  position  than  any  one  man  had  ever 
before  held  in  Sicily,  or  indeed  anywhere  in  the  Greek 
world.     It  was  a  pardonable  exag^ration  to   speak  of 
him  as  lord  or  tyrant  of  the  whole  island.     But  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  his  dominion  extended  be- 
yond the  strait  which  was  in  the  keeping  of  Anaxilas. 

wapvyivmrro  9p^  a^bv  vp^<ri9cit,  kwl  /lir  roTs  Ijyvwffihoit  alro6fta^oi  avy' 
yvi^iurpf,  flf  Z\  rh  \oarhv  htorff^XX&iiww  wav  voi^fftiv  rb  wpo<rTarr6itt»o¥, 
6  di  iramK  lvi«iipwf  xpffffifut^os,  <rvniui)(iav  avyrri$*ro  teat  r^  tirvxiav 
iaf9ftni¥W  l^pcK. 

'  DioddroB  (xi.  66)  mftkefl  Hierdn  remind  the  tons  of  AnaxilM  r^ 
TiXiKVoi  y€wofiiprfs  wp^  rhip  waripa  a{rrv¥  titpytaias.  It  was  now  perhaps 
that  HierOn  mamed  the  daughter  of  Anaxilas. 

P  2 
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oHAP.  vi.  A  single  notice  which  would   seem  to   attribute  to  him 
No  deal-     ^^  Italian  dominion,  or  at  least  Italian  possessions,  is  most 

ings  with  . 

Italy.  likely  due  to  the  process  of  which  we  have  seen  so  many 
instances^  that  of  putting  the  name  of  one  Sicilian  tyrant 
for  another  ^. 

Thank-  The  thankofferings  of  Geldn  to  the  gods  of  Greece  in 

of  Geldn ;  whose  cause  he  had  fought  and  conquered  were  on  a  lordly 
scale^  alike  in  his  own  island  and  in  the  common  sanctuaries 

atDelphoi;  of  the  whole  nation.  To  Delphoi  he  sent  the  golden  form 
of  NikS^  and  the  golden  tripod  which  bore  the  verses  which 
told  how  the  sons  of  Deinomenes  fought  for  the  freedom 

at  Olym-  of  Hellas  ^.  At  Olympia  he  had,  while  still  described  as  a 
man  of  Gela  only,  dedicated  a  chariot*;  he  now  com- 
memorated his  victory  by  the  building  of  a  treasury,  called 
in  proud  scorn  the  treasury  of  the  Carthaginians.  There 
he  dedicated  three  breast-plates  of  linen  as  trophies  of  his 
victory,  and  a  vast  statue  of  Zeus  himself  as  a  thank- 

at  the         offering  to  him  who  gave  it  ^.     Bich  too  was  the  gift  which 

pi£'  ^^  S^^^  ^  ^^  Father  of  Gods  and  Men  in  his  own  Olym- 
pieion  by  the  Syracusan  harbour.  A  mantle  of  gold,  per- 
haps renewed,  perhaps  enriched  ^,  was  G«16n's  tribute,  a  gfift 

^  Athdnaiot  (zii.  59)  quotes  Douris  of  Samoa  for  the  stoiy  that  Geldn 
made  a  beaatiful  garden  near  Hippdnion  in  Italj;  wXrjaiow  *Iv«wr/ov 
w6X€on  dXtros  re  itdnntcOai  KaXKtt  itdiftopor  ical  imrappvrov  (fdaatVf  iv  f  icai 
rimw  revet  ttvai  icdKo^ttwov  *AfiaXOtias  Kipas,  h  rhv  TiXmya  KartuiKtvAaai, 

'  AthdnaioB  (vi.  20)  quotes  Theopompos  for  these  offerings,  coupling 
the  name  of  Hierdn  with  that  of  Geldn.  Dioddros  (xi.  26)  mentions  the 
tripod  as  made  dird  rdkaarrw  kKKtd^Ka,  On  the  verses  see  above,  p. 
206. 

'  See  above,  p.  125. 

*  Paus.  vi.  19.  4 ;  ^^^f^t  82  rf)  lU/cvwvtcuv  larlw  6  Kapx'l^vioji'  Orjffavphft 
TloOaiov  T(XW  ^  'Avri^iXov  re  icai  MtyweXtow.  dvaB^fuxra  Si  Ik  a^f  Z€hs 
/uyi$€t  fA^yas  Kai  B^ifpcucts  Xirot  rpas  Api9fi6v,  TiXeayot  9k  dvoffrj/M  ttai.  Svpa- 
Koaimv  *olvitcai  ffroi  rptiip§<nv  4  «o2  t^CS  f^X|7  tepa-nfffayraav.  The  linen 
Bdfpcue^s  are  in  that  case  characteristic  of  barbarian  against  Greek.  Pan- 
sanias  seems  a  little  in  the  dark  about  the  fight  of  Himera.  Gf.  Athenaios, 
vi.  20,  where  the  date  is  given;  Ka$*  ots  xjpuvow  Bip^rjs  intirrpdrtvt  r$ 

*  See  above,  p.  118. 
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which  a  later  tyrant  took  away  in  mockery^  as  too  hot  in  ohaf.  vi. 

summer  and  too  cold  in  winter  ^.    But  foremost  amonfir  his  Temple  of 

gifts^  foremost  perhaps  among  all  his  works,  were  the  twin  and  Per- 

temples  of  the  patron-goddesses  of  Sicily,  the  powers  of  ^^^  • 

which  he  was  the  special  hierophant,  temples  which  arose  at 

his  bidding  on  the  mainland  of  Syracuse.     Had  the  city  as 

yet  left  the  special  goddesses  of  Sicily  unhonoured  ?    If  so, 

there  was  no  man  by  whom  the  fault  could  be  so  well  made 

np  as  by  a  lord  of  Syracuse  who  was  more  than  a  lord  of 

Syracuse,  who  had  some  claim  to  be  looked  on  as  a  lord  of 

Sicily,  and  who  was  truly  the  deliverer  of  all  the  votaries 

of  the  goddesses,  Sikel   and  Sikeliot.     The  house   of  a 

worship  not  locally  Syracusan  but  common  to  all  Sicily 

was  placed  by  Gel6n  outside  the  bounds  of  his  enlarged 

city  ^.     It  stood  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  Its  site. 

lower  terrace,  looking  down  on  the  fount  and  stream  of 

Kyana  which  had  doubtless  already  found  their  place  in 

the  great  Sicilian  l^^nd.     It  stood  by  the  road  leading 

to  the  Sikel  hills,  inviting  worshippers  of  the  elder  stock 

to  make  it  a  place  of  pilgrimage.     And  it  did  in  truth 

draw  to  itself  somewhat  of  the  mysterious  holiness  which 

belonged  to  the  twin  gods  and  the  twin  fountains  of 

the   Sikel.     The  Oreat  Oath,   sworn  in  the  precinct  of  The  Great 

D^etSr  and  the   Eor£,  with  the    purple   robe   of  the    *   * 

goddesses   thrown  around  the  swearer  and  the  burning 

torch  held  in  his  hand,  was  as  binding  in  Syracusan 

eyes  as  the  oath  by  the  Palici  themselves.     Party-leaders 

and  budding  tyrants  were  taken  to  the  holy  place  to 

purge  themselves  by  that  oath  of  all  evil  purposes.     But 

the  oath  by  the  Palici  was,  we  are  told,  never  broken ;  the 

^  Cic  de  Nat.  Beor.  53  (83).  It  was  in  "  fanum  Joyib  Olympii/*  doubt- 
less the  Olympieion.  The  robbery  oomes  among  other  doings  of  Dionymos. 
Valerius  Maximus  (i.  I.  JBzt.  3)  tells  the  story  of  Hierdn,  but  later  editors 
have  substituted  Geldn.  All  goes  on  the  great  principle  that  one  Sicilian 
tyrant  is  as  good  as  another. 

*  See  Appendix  XXH. 
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CHAP.  VI.   oath  by  Dimeter  and  the  Kore  proved  but  a  slight  bead. 

when  men  used  it  to  fetter  the  ambition  of  Kallippos  and. 

Agathokles  ^. 

But  the  devotion  of  Gelon  to  the  two  great  goddesses 

did  not  stop  with  the  temple  outside  the  gate  of  Aehradina. 

It  was  perhaps  not  even  bounded  by  the  limits  of  his  own 
Temple  by  dominions.    Another  temple  of  DSmSter  was  begun  by  him. 

at  the  foot  of  uEtna,  a  work  which  might  imply  authority 

over  the  land  of  KatanS ;  but  to  bring  that  work  to  per- 
Death  of     fection  was  not  granted  to  him^.     Gelon  died  of  dropsy, 

Greldn 

B.  c.  478.  within  two  years  after  his  great  victory  *.  His  life  is  so 
crowded  with  stirring  incidents  that  we  are  surprised  to 
find  that  his  whole  time  of  rule,  in  Gela  and  in  Syracuse, 
was  less  than  twelve  years,  and  his  time  of  rule  in  Sy- 
Succeasion  racuse  less  than  eight  ^.  His  last  wishes  were  that  his 
brother  Hier6n  should  succeed  him  in  his  kingdom,  lordship, 
tyranny,  whatever  we  are  to  call  a  dominion  which  un- 
doubtedly began  in  wrong,  but  which  seems  long  before 
his  death  to  have  been  willingly  accepted  by  all  his  sub- 
Guardian-  jects  ^.  He  left  a  young  son,  under  the  personal  guardian- 
Gefdn's  ^^^P  ^^  ^^^  friends  and  brothers-in-law,  Aristonous  and 
that  Chromios  of  whom  we  have  abeady  heard.  Some 
share  in  his  bringing  up  may  possibly  have  belonged  to 
his  Arkadian  friend  Phormis  ^.  Politically  the  child  was 
doubtless  safer  as  a  subject  of  his  uncle  than  if  he  had 
been  left  in  the  position  of  a  prince  under  the  wardship 

^  See  Appendix  XXII.  >  See  Appendix  XXIII. 

'  For  his  death  see  Diod.  xi.  26.  Plutarch  (De  Pyth.  Or.  19)  Bays 
that  Mpwtiry  irvp&inrri<rtv.  So  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar,  Pyth.  i.  89 ;  vHp^ 
poa^fMTi  rbiy  ^ov  T*\€VTrj<rat. 

*  On  the  exact  chroDology  see  Clinton.  It  is  clearly  by  an  odd  slip 
that  DioddroB  (xi.  33)  makes  Geldn  kxpi^aax  rp  ficujiktlq^ 

'  See  Appendix  XXIII. 

*  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Phormos  or  Phormis  of  Souidas 
(i^pfioi),  who  was  oikhos  TiXotvi  rf  Tvpdw^  XuctXias  Kcd  rfXHptvs  rwv  walSonf 
airovy  is  meant  for  Phormis  of  Mainalos  (see  above,  p.  133)  rather  than 
for  the  comic  poet  Phormos.    See  Lorenz,  Epicharmos,  85,  86. 
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of  one  who  had  an  interest  in  his  death  or  dethrone-  ohap.  vi. 
ment.  As  it  was^  it  is  significant  that  Damareta,  daughter 
of  Theron,  widow  of  Gelon,  entered  at  Geldn's  bidding 
into  a  second  marriage  with  her  first  husband^s  brother 
Polyzelos.  He  alone  of  the  Deinomenid  brethren  shared  Position  of 
in  the  glories  of  Himera^  but  had  no  share  in  the  °^  **' 
tyranny  of  Syracuse.  The  will  of  6el6n  moreover,  while 
putting  Hieron  in  the  first  place,  named  Polyzelos,  the 
more  energetic  soldier  of  the  two,  for  the  command  of  the 
Syracusan  armies.  We  shall  presently  see  what  came  of 
this  attempted  division  of  power.  Great  rulers  constantly 
fall  into  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  smaller  men  than 
themselves  will  be  able  to  work  a  system  which  they  have 
successfully  worked  by  dint  of  their  own  personal  qualities. 
Sometimes,  when  they  doubt  the  power  or  the  will  of 
the  smaller  man  so  to  do,  they  strive  to  control  or  to 
strengthen  him  by  checks  and  props  which  he  has  at  least 
energy  enough  to  cast  aside.  Polyzelos  would  seem  to  have 
been  better  fitted  than  Hierdn  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
Gelon.  But  then  it  should  have  been  Polyzelos  alone; 
Polyzelos,  as  a  check  on  Hierdn,  was  worthless. 

The  will  of  Gelon  perhaps  failed  to  be  carried  out  in 
another  point  through  the  universal  reverence  felt  for 
Gelon  himself.  The  law  of  Syracuse,  a  law  of  his  own  Burial  of 
enacting,  forbade  all  lavish  expenditure  on  funerals,  and 
Gelon  ordered  that  his  own  burial  should  be  carried  out 
strictly  according  to  the  law  ^.  This  order  is  said  to  have 
been  obeyed^;  if  so,  the  law  must  have  dealt  only  with 

^  Diod.  XL  58.  The  law  forbade  wokvTt\€is  iK<popcis  v6fi^  MsraAcXv- 
K&ruv  /ra2  rdr  tlaiBvias  HartAvas  tU  roxn  rcXcvroiyrar  and  iravrcAa/r  rcb  l^ra- 
^W  crirov8(is.     Cosily  tombs  are  not  directly  mentioned. 

^  lb. ;  t  fiaaikthi  ViXcay  . .  .  rbv  irtpi  r^s  Ta<p^  p6fwv  i<f>*  lavrov  fiifiaiov 
Ir^fnjaw,  (His  motive  was  t^i^  rod  Z^mov  ffvovb^v  kv  &na<Ti  hcupvX&Truv.) 
And  directly  after ;  vcpi  rrp  kavrov  ra<p^s  iv(Tfi\aTo,  ?kaT€W6fitvos  dtepifi&s 
Tfifi^ffM  t6  vSfufiov,  (This  looks  as  if  Dioddros  were  copying  two  different 
acconnts.)  And  he  adds  that  Hierdn  ri^  kxipopdaf  xardi  rijv  Ivayy^Kiav  avrov 
aw€Ti\*atv.    Yet  see  Grote,  v.  30a.  • 
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CHAP.  yj.  the  actual  ceremonies  of  burial,  and  have  said  nothing  as 
to  the  amount  that  might  be  spent  on  the  monument 
marking  the  spot.  The  burial-place  of  Geldn  was  on  some 
spot  not  ascertained  in  the  flat  land  to  the  west  of  the 
Great  Harbour^  on  a  piece  of  ground  which  was  the  pro- 
perty of  his  wife  Damareta,  and  in  which  she  was  after- 
wards buried  herself  ^.  The  whole  people  of  Syracuse^ 
pressing  to  do  honour  to  their  late  ruler^  formed  the  long 

His  tomb,  funeral  procession  ^.  A  stately  tomb  was  reared  for  him^ 
surrounded  by  nine  lofty  and  massive  towers  ^^  which  in  the 
view  from  the  Island  must  have  grouped  with  the  colunms 
.  of  the  great  temple  as  they  shone  in  the  morning  light. 
Nor  could  the  tomb  of  Geldn  have  been  far  from  the 
fountain  and  shrine  of  Kyana^  famous  in  the  legends  of 
those  powers  below  the  earth  of  whom  Geldn  was  the 

Heiswor-  chosen  minister.     There^  welcomed  as  it  were  to  a  place 

a  hero.  among  the  gods  of  the  land^  the  victor  of  Himera^  the 
second  founder  of  Syracuse^  the  man  who  had  freed  Greek 
Sicily^  her  people  and  her  temples,  from  barbarian  inva- 
sion, the  man  who  had  made  the  city  that  he  had  won  the 
greatest  city  of  Sicily  and  of  Hellas,  received  the  worship 
of  a  hero  *. 


Career  and      The  first  of  the  tyrants  of  Syracuse  is  a  man  of  whom 
of  Geldn.    we  should  gladly  know  more.    There  is  such  a  marked  con- 
trast between  his  beginning  and  his  ending.     That  a  man 
should  gain  power  wrongfully  and  should  yet  make  a  wise 

^  Diod.  xi.  38.  He  was  buried  lear^  rdv  drfpbv  r$f  ywauc^,  Iv  rats 
KdKovfjUvcus  'E^rla  '£hpat<riv.  He  makes  it,  by  some  mistake  or  other,  two 
hundred  stadia  firom  the  city,  which  is  oorrected  by  Holm,  i.  418.  His 
own  account  (xiv.  63)  of  the  destruction  of  the  tombs  of  Greldn  and 
Damareta  by  the  Carthaginians  shows  that  it  cannot  have  been  far  from 
the  Olympieion. 

'  lb. ;  6  8^  ^xXoff  !«  r^s  ir6Ktus  dins  avvriKoko6$ija€y. 

*  lb. ;  oGaais  r^  0dp€i  tSjv  ipycjv  Oau/mffrais, 

*  Ih,;  6  filv  irifios  rdtpov  d^iSXoyov  kwiarffffos  ^fwucats  ri/ioTs  kTtftffa€  r^ 
Ti?<a»a. 
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and  beneficent  use  of  it  when  he  has  gained  it^  is  a  contra-  chap.  yi. 
diction,  if  contradiction  it  be^  which  has  manj  parallels. 
But  in  the  case  of  Oeldn^  the  shortness  of  time  over  which  Shortnea 
his  reign  is  spread  makes  the  feeling  towards  him  more      "*^''* 
remarkable.     The  generation  which  remembered  the  pro-  Compari- 
scription  of  the  triumvirs  had  well  nigh  died  out  long  ^JgJ[J^ug 
before  the  rule  of  the  first  Augustus  came  to  an  end.     In 
his  latter  days  the  great  mass  of  the  Roman  people  had 
known  him  from  their  childhood  as  a  master  and  a  kindly 
master.    But  Gel6n's  coming  to  Syracuse  could  be  remem- 
bered by  all  who  had  passed  the  age  of  childhood.     The 
remembrance  of  his  wrong-doings  must  have  been  fresh  in 
the  memories  of  the  mass  of  those  who  followed  him  to  his 
grave.     Those  to  be  sure  who  had  suffered  most  bitterly 
and  wantonly  at  his  hands,  the  betrayed  and  enslaved 
commons  of  Megara  and  Euboia^  would  not  be  there  to 
mar  the  general  homage  to  his  memory  by  the  tale  of 
their  own  wrongs.     Of  the  actual  inhabitants  of  S3rracuse  Causes  of 
at  the  death  of  Gdon,  a  great  number  really  owed  much  jurity^'* 
to  him^  and  the  rest  might  easily  have  fared  far  worse 
at  his  hands  than  they  did  fare.     Both  classes  of  the  elder 
inhabitants  of  Syracuse  had  been  in  some  sort  betrayed  by 
him;  still  each  had  something  to  thank  him  for.     The 
Gamorai  had  been  restored  to  their  homes^  if  not  to  their 
dominion^  and  they  had  not  been  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
dominion  of  the  hated  commons.     The  commons^  on  the 
other  hand^  would  imdoubtedly  be  better  pleased  with  the 
dominion  of  Gelon  than  with  that  of  their  old  masters,  and 
they  might  think  themselves  well  off  as  compared  with 
their  fellows  at  Megara  and  Euboia.     And  the  former 
oligarchs  of  those  cities  were  well  pleased  to  be  as  they 
were^  when  they  had  looked  for  a  much  worse  fate.     So  it 
would  doubtless  be  with  the  men  of  Kamarina^  who  might 
have  looked  for  some  far  heavier  punishment  for  the 
death  of  Glaukos  than  actually  fell  to  their  lot.    Even 
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CHAP.  vi.  any  men  of  Gela  who  had  come  to  Syracuse  against  their 
will  might  have  easily  become  reconciled  to  their  position 
as  citizens  of  so  mighty  a  city  imder  so  renowned  a  prince 
of  their  own  stock.  To  the  other  classes  of  settlers^  to  the 
men  of  various  kinds  whom  he  had  invited  to  Syracuse  or 
who  had  chosen  Syracuse  as  their  abode^  above  all  to  the 
crowd  of  mercenaries  whom  he  had  raised  to  Syracusan 
citizenship^  Gelon  was  a  father  and  founder  in  the  strictest 
sense.  All  classes  must  have  been  dazzled  by  the  splendour 
of  his  reign ;  the  citizens  of  such  a  city  as  he  in  so  short 
a  time  had  made  Syracuse  must  have  felt  themselves  lifted 
up  among  men.  And  when  to  all  this  was  added  the 
glory  of  his  crowning  mercy,  the  thought,  still  so  fresh 
at  the  moment  of  his  death,  that  it  was  by  his  hand 
that  the  gods  of  Hellas  had  brought  the  great  salva- 
tion of  Himera,  every  other  thought  would  give  way  to 
one  overwhelming  feeling  of  admiration  and  thankfulness. 
With  such  a  claim  as  that  on  men^s  honour,  worse  wrongs 
than  any  man  in  Syracuse  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
Gelon  might  well  have  been  forgiven  ^. 
Character  Whatever  was  the  exact  nature  of  Geldn's  power, 
dotninion.  as  king,  tyrant,  or  general,  there  is  every  reason  to 
think  that  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  commonwealth, 
the  assemblies  and  the  courts  of  justice,  still  went  on. 
It  is  certain  that  his  dominion  was  not  practically  op- 
Hiscare  pressive.  We  hear  of  his  care  to  practise  the  men  of 
•^Tul-  Syracuse  in  military  exercises.  We  hear  also  of  his  care 
*'^^"-  that  they  should  not  be  idle,  but  should  employ  themselves 

'  Plutarch  (De  Sera  Numinis  Vindicta,  6)  puti  Geldn  with  Hiei^n— 
could  he  have  been  thinking  of  the  second  Hieron  ? — and  PeisLstratos, 
as  tyrants  who  gained  power  badly,  but  used  it  well ;  vovrjpi^  KTrjadfi€yoi 
Tvpcwvidas,  kxptiaayro  wpht  dptrijv  vArcui,  xai  irapay^/iav  M  rb  Spxav 
i\$6vr€Sf  ^yivoyro  lUrpioi  koL  irjfiaHf>€\tis  fyxom'ts'  ol  fxkv  tiro/day  re 
voXk^v  Kol  7§5  ivifi^Xttav  mpacx^^'i'^h  f^^Tovs  tc  adfif>poras  roifs  wokiras 
Kcu  ipiKfpyohif  ite  irokvyikanf  kcu  Xdkojy  KaraffK€vdaavr(s,  What  does  this 
last  mean  ?    Is  there  a  lurking  pun  ? 
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in  agriculture^  to  the  improvement  of  the  land  ^  The  fall  chap.  vi. 
of  the  Gamoroi,  the  rise  to  citizenship  of  so  manj  of  their 
former  subjects,  the  admission  to  citizenship  of  so  many 
men  of  all  kinds  by  Gel6n  himself^  the  enlargement  of  the 
Syracusan  territory  by  the  lands  of  Megara^  Kamarina,  and 
perhaps  Euboia^  must  have  caused  no  small  change  in  the 
disposition  of  landed  property.  Many  new  landowners 
must  have  come  into  possession.  Some  of  them^  as  the 
mercenaries  admitted  to  citizenship,  may  have  had  no  great 
experience  in  the  tilth  of  the  ground  or  in  any  peaceful 
pursuit.  No  wonder  then  that  the  thoughts  of  Geldn  were 
largely  given  to  making  his  people  at  once  skilful  tillers  of 
the  soil  and  gallant  defenders  of  it  against  any  enemy. 
In  another  story  Gelon  appears  as  something  like  a  consti-  Story  of  hia 
tutional  sovereign.  He  asks,  evidently  of  an  assembly,  for  and  loan. 
money  for  a  war,  the  great  Phoenician  war  or  any  other. 
The  people  cry  out  against  the  demand ;  he  then  asks  for 
the  money  as  a  loan,  and,  when  the  war  is  over,  he  repays 
it  ^.  Still,  even  if  the  forms  of  the  constitution  went  on, 
democratic  freedom  must,  under  G  clones  rule,  have  become 
little  more  than  a  shadow,  though  in  his  day  there  were 
many  things  to  fill  men's  minds  and  to  call  their  thoughts 
off  from  its  loss.  But  the  position  of  Gel6n  was  after  all  a 
difficult  and  a  precarious  one.  We  see  by  the  history  of  his 
successors  how  hard  it  was  for  any  other  man  to  keep  it  as 
he  had  kept  it.  Perhaps  it  was  well  for  his  own  fame  that 
he  died  so  soon  after  the  greatest  day  of  his  life,  while  the 
wreath  of  Himera  was  still  fresh. 

Of  Gel6n's  personal  character  and  habits  only  a  few 
notices  have  been  preserved.     One  legend  told  how  he  was  L^end 
marked  out  for  g^eat  things  from  his   childhood.      The  childhood. 

'  Plut.  Apophth.,  riXonfos,  2  ;  kiYlf*  vokXoKis  robs  Xvpoueoalovt  &s  M  arpa^ 
rtiay  icaJt  tfnrrtiatf,  Sirws  1j  re  x^P^  0€kTiaiy  yivrpui  ytwpyovfiivij  seal  fc^  x^^P^*^ 
nirroi  axoXdCovrts,    So  we  have  the  y^  hnfi4K€tav  in  the  last  extract. 

'  lb. ;  alrwr  xMm^^^  '''^^  iroAirat,  Iirc2  iOopufitjaay,  oItuv  tlwtv  &s  diro- 
Utaw  KaX  dviSftMTC  ficrd  rdr  wSktftoy, 


ctilture. 
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CHAP.  Ti.  boy  Gelon  was  sitting  in  a  school  with  his  writing-tablet ; 
a  wolf  came  and  carried  it  off ;  the  boy  followed  the  beast^ 
and^  before  he  came  back^  the  school-house  fell  in^  and 
crashed  the  master  and  a  crowd  of  boys^.  This  story 
might  seem  to  belong  to  a  rather  later  stage  of  Greek 
manners  than  the  days  of  Geldn.  And  another  tale  sets 
him  forth  as  lacking  in  the  ordinary  accomplishments 

Gdlonat     of  a  polished  Greek.     One  day  at  a  convivial  gathering 

qnet.  '  where  he  was  present^  the  lyre  was  passed  rounds  and 
the  guests  sang  and  played  in  turn.  Gelon's  skill  was  of 
another  kind ;  when  his  turn  for  the  lyre  came^  he  called 
for  his  horse,  and  showed  the  company  how  lightly  he 

HiB  lack  of  could  spring  on  its  back  \  Later  tradition  contrasted  the 
uncultivated  Geldn^  who  recked  nothing  of  literature,  phi- 
losophy^ and  art^  with  the  brother  and  successor  who 
gathered  all  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  Greek  world  around 

Hii his  rich  and  happy  hearth*  at  Syracuse  *.     It  was  enough 

to  leave  a  memory  behind  him  as  the  model  prince  in 
a  city  which  came  to  have  large  experience  of  princes. 
It  was  more  than  the  faint  praise  of  being  the  best  of 
tyrants  when  it  was  said  that  men  put  trust  in  Dio- 
nysios  because  Gelon  had  reigned  ^     His  last  days  were 

'  J.  Tsetsdfl,  Chil.  !▼.  a  70  (just  after  the  story  of  the  dog  below) ; 

TovTov  k^iffuai  vort  ml  Kdicos  U  $ay6rov. 
He  endf ; 

r&y  rcudorv  92  r^  ipi$fjAv  ol  inrfypa/^is  fiowri, 

tifuuoi,  Aicvi&aioi,  Ai69ojpoi,  Kti  Aioir 

wXtUa  TtXovrra  kicar6v'   rd  Z*  dtcfufilt  o^k  otlk. 

One  would  have  liked  a  reference  to  our  Dioddros. 
'  Plut.  u.  8. ;  iXxi^pSft  mt  PtfiioK  dy€iHj9ijafy  Ir'  avrby, 

*  Find.  01.  L  16 ; 

*  He  appears  in  an  odd  story  in  .£lian,  V.  H.  iv.  15,  as  Mponros  d/toviros. 
He  sets  the  standard  of  dypouda, 

*  For  Greldn  as  a  stock  subject  in  Syracusan  rhetoricians  see  Died.  xiii. 
a  a,  ziv.  a6.  There  is  something  more  emphatic  in  the  story  in  Plutarch, 
Dioni  5,  where  we  get  the  epigram  addressed  to  Dionysios ;  «tU  ^i)r  o^ 


memory. 
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indeed  the  days,  not  of  a  tyrant  of  Syracuse  but  rather  of  chap.  vi. 
a  king  of  Sicily.     And  if  the  gods  watched  over  his  child* 
hood^  they  watched  over  his  maturer  years.     The  dumb 
beasts  served  him^  the  tame  as  well  as  the  wild.     The  Story  of  his 
gravest  historian  of  Sicily^  who  made  history  as  well  as   ^' 
wrote  it^  thought  it  not  scorn  to  set  down  the  tale  of  the 
faithful  dog  that  kept  guard  over  the  slumbers  of  the  victor 
of  Himera  ^. 

One  more  mention  of  6el6n  remains.     A  story  was  cur-  Did  Geldn 
rent  at  Rome  of  a  prince  of  Syracuse  in  the  early  days  of  R^^/with 
the  Roman  commonwealth  giving  or  selling  a  great  quan-  ^^^^"^  ^ 
tity  of  com  to  the  hungry  Romans  in  time  of  famine. 
The  tale  has  drawn  to  itself  special  notice  by  being  brought 
into  connexion  with  the  famous  legend  of  Gains  Marcius 
of  Corioli.     To  the  legend-maker^  as  to  most  other  people, 
all  Sicilian  tyrants  were  alike^  and^  in  what  is  likely  to  be 
the  oldest  form  of  the  story^  the  name  brought  in  was  that 
of  the  most   renowned    of    Sicilian  tyrants^   Dionysios. 
More  critical  writers,  who  knew  that  Dionysios  lived  after  Story  of 
the  time  assigned  to  Grains  Marcius,  as  they  knew  that  ^n^'aaiua 
Pjrthagoras  lived  after  the  time  assigned  to  Numa  Pom-  Marcius. 
pilius,  changed  the  name  of  Dionysios  into  the  more  pos- 
sible name  of  Gelon  ^.     It  was  perhaps  a  waste  of  critical 

rvftayvui  did  TiXvva  iri<rrcv9c»*  8cd  a\  ^\  oitMs  trtpos  viertvO^atTOi,    Yet 
Agaihoklds  came. 

^  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  viii.  6i)  merely  tells  us  that  Philistos  made  mention 
of  PyrrhoB  the  dog  of  Oeldn.  What  he  told  about  him  we  find  in  two 
places  of  iElian,  Hist.  An.  yi.  6a,  Hist.  Var.  i.  13.  So  J.  Tzetsds,  Chil. 
iy.  266.  Geldn  has  a  dream  that  he  is  smitten  with  a  thunderbolt.  He 
screams  for  fear.  The  dog  wakes,  goes  round  him  and  gently  barks,  till 
he  is  awake  and  quieted.  The  former  Torsion  adds  the  fitting  remark  on 
a  tyrant's  dog,  oMrri  rov  Tikuvos  i£  hmfiouX^  woBuv  iriydwct/orro;.  Julius 
Pollux  (y.  4a)  has  the  same  story,  but  he  confounds  dog  and  man,  and  tells 
^  it  of  a  dog  of  King  Pyrrhos. 

*  Dionysios  of  Halikamassos  (yii.  i)  rebukes  Lidnius  and  Grellius  for 
their  chronological  blunder.  Plutarch  (Cor.  16)  takes  care  to  be  accurate. 
The  com  was  tokht  /ikv  inn^rh  l£  IroXlos,  ohx  Warrw  tk  Hm/njrbs  U  SvfXK- 
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CHAP.  VI.  power  to  try  to  reconcile  a  poetic  legend  with  the  Fasti. 
That  Gelon  may  have  supplied  Rome  with  com  no  one  caa 
deny.  The  fact  is  possible,  and  even  likely.  Those  who 
accept  the  first  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage  will 
assuredly  not  dispute  the  likelihood  of  commercial  dealings 
between  Rome  and  SyracuBc.  But  there  is  no  such  dis- 
tinct evidence  for  them  as  there  is  for  the  treaty  between 
Rome  and  Carthage.  The  story  would  most  likely  arise  in 
days  when  Sicily  was  already  beginning  to  be  the  granary 
of  Italy.  If  com  was  brought  from  beyond  sea^  it  was 
in  Sicily  that  it  must  have  been  sought^  and  Dionysios,  the 
best  known  of  Sicilian  names,  must  have  been  the  sender. 
It  is  hardly  safe  to  set  down  the  feeding  of  hungry  Rome 
among  the  authentic  acts  of  Gel6n. 


§  2.    The  JForii  of  TUrSn  at  Akragas. 
B.C.  480-472. 

Later  days  The  lord  of  Syracuse  thus  went  down  to  his  grave  with 
the  honours  of  the  greatest  day  of  his  life  fresh  upon  him, 
before  he  had  had  the  chance  or  the  temptation  to  do  aught 
to  tarnish  the  fame  of  the  deliverer  of  Hellas.  His  fellow- 
worker,  the  lord  of  Akragas,  outlived  him  by  six  years, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  recorded  history  of  The- 
r6n  follows  the  day  on  which  he  and  Geldn  fought  side 
by  side.  And  in  the  local  history  of  Akragas  the  effepts 
of  the  day  of  Himera  make  themselves  more  distinctly 
Works  of  seen  than  they  are  at  Syracuse.  We  speak  of  Oelon 
ThfiiSn"^  as  the  second  founder  of  Sjrracuse,  as  the  man  who  en- 
larged the  bounds  of  the  city  itself  no  less  than  the  bounds 
of  the  dominion  of  which  he  made  her  the  head.     But 

KovffShff  TiXwyos  rov  rvpiyvov  wi/jefparrof,    Iayj  (ii.  34)  doee  not  mention 
either  n*me. 
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his  great  works  must  have  been  mainly  done  before  the  chap.  vi. 

Carthaginian  invasion ;  it  was  as  the  lord  of  the  enlarged 

Syracuse  that  he  stands  forth  before  the  envoys  of  Old 

Greece.     There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  Th^ron  was 

in  the  same  sense  the  second  founder  of  Akragas ;  but  it  is 

clear  that  his  greatest  works  were  done  after  the  victory 

of  Himera  and  as  the  direct  result  of  that  victory.     That  Protperity 

the  most  brilliant  season  of  Akragantine  prosperity  now    '*^°****- 

b^;an  there  can  be  no  doubt.     The   explanation  that  is 

given  us  is  doubtless   true  as  far  as   it  goes;    but  it 

is  surely  inadequate.     We  have  already  marked  the  vast  Number  of 

number  of  barbarian  slaves  which  came  into  the  hands  captives. 

of  the  victors  of  Himera.     They  were  in  fact  the  most 

valuable  part  of  the  spoiL     These  bondmen  were  divided 

among  the  cities  which  had  a  share  in  the  battle,  and 

were  by  them  employed  in  the  public  works  which  were 

going  on  in  each^.     The  only  powers,  to  use   modem 

language,  which  had  shared  in  the  war  were  Syracuse  and 

Akragas,  Gelon  and  ThSrdn.     But  as  Gelon  and  Ther6n 

had  warred  with  the  full  force,  not  only  of  Syracuse  and 

Akragas,  but  of  their  whole  dominions,  we  may  suppose 

that  each  of  their  subject  or  dependent  cities  received  some 

share  of  this  human  booty.     But  in  any  case  more  than 

full  measure  fell  to  the  lot  of  Akragas.     Of  those  soldiers 

of  the  defeated  army  who  did  not  at  once  fall  into  the 

hands  of  the  victors,  but  wandered  about  seeking  shelter, 

the  greater  part  strayed  into  the  Akragantine  territory 

which  lay  open  to  them  to  the  south,  and  there  fell  into 

the  hands  of  new  enemies  '.     Each  man  of  Akragas  seems 

to  have  caught  them  as  he  could,  like  any  other  kind  of 

^  Died.  xi.  25  ;  a/  82  vSKtis  tls  wiSas  learicrrrfiTay  robs  ZituptBivras  cdxfut^'^ 
row,  iBoi  rd  9^fU<na  twk  Iprymif  Sid  ro&rc9¥  kw€ffMiffa(o¥, 

'  lb. ;  dv(x^iffni<rav  fiA\i<m  €ls  r^y  'AKpayayrivciry,  cDr  Awdyreiv  £rird  ruv 
* hjtparfonivwf  (eayfnjOitrrojVf  iytfuv  ^  v6Kts  tSov  kaXeotcdTory.  Later  in  the 
cbftpter  he  tay t  that  the  number  throughout  Sicily  was  so  great  &aT€  ioictiy 
inrd  r^  y^ov  ytiyophai  ti)v  AifijuTfV  okrjv  alxpu&Jsorrw. 


»^v 
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CHAP.  VI.   game.     The  city  was  full  of  captives,  not  a  few  Akragan- 

tine  citizens  owned  as  many  as  five  hundred^.     Bat  those 

who  became  the  property  of  the  state  were  a  yet  greater 

They  work  number.     And  these  were  presently  set  to  labour  at  the 

buildings.    gT^^  public   works   Mrith   which   the   citizens  and  their 

munificent  master  began  to  adorn  the  city. 
The  tern-  Of  the  works  that  were  now  carried  out  at  Akragas 
thT^ains.  s^^^ral  classes  are  specially  mentioned.  The  prisoners  cut 
the  stone  for  the  building  of  the  greater  temples,  and  also 
for  great  works  of  drainage  which  were  now  undertaken. 
At  the  same  time  a  large  artificial  fishpond  was  made  ^. 
Here  is  no  mention  of  the  building  of  walls  or  of  any 
extension  of  the  city;  but  those  works  did  take  place  some 
time,  and  this  time  of  increased   wealth   and  increased  { 

energy  under  a  vigorous  chief  is  the  most  obvious  time 
llie  wall ;   for  them.    As  has  been  already  argued  ^,  we  cannot  believe 
that  this  vast  extent  of  wall  was  laid  out  from  the  first ; 
and  the  work  suits  the  circumstances  of  the  reign  of 
Therdn  better  than  any  time  before  or  after.     The  example 
of  his  ally  at  Syracuse  would  go  for  something;   what 
Gelon  had  done  for  his  city  ThSr6n  would  do  for  his,  and 
its  relation  more  also.     And  again  the  making  of  the  wall  at  this 
temples.      ^^^^  is  almost  implied  in  what  is  said  about  the  building 
of  the  temples.     The  temples  here  spoken  of,  the  greatest 
temples  of  the  gods  ^,  can  mean  only  the  line  of  temples 
along  the   southern  wall,  as  distinguished  from   earlier 
temples  on  the  akropolis  and  elsewhere,  among  them  from 
that  temple  of  Athene  with  which  Theron  had  had  some-  ^ 

thing  to  do  in  earlier  days.  The  style  of  architecture 
shows  these  temples  to  belong  to  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ.     Two  of  them,  those  of  Herakles  and  of  Olympian  ^. 

Zeus,  were  of  great  size;  that  of  Zeus  was  the  greatest  V 

*  Diod.  xi.  35.  "  See  below,  p.  231.  '  See  vol.  i.  p.  434.  ^ 

*  Diod.  U.B. ;  i(  &y  ob  iju&vov  ol  fUytffroi  rSiv  Becau  vaol  KartffKtv^Bffffosf, 
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temple  of  Akragas  or  of  Hellas.  And  they  are  clearly  chap.  vi. 
built  with  reference  to  the  south  wall  of  the  enlarged  city. 
They  follow  its  line ;  the  temples  adorn  the  wall,  and  the 
wall  protects  the  temples.  Of  course  the  temples  might 
have  been  built  in  this  relation  to  an  already  existing 
wall ;  but  it  seems  far  more  likely  that  wall  and  temples 
both  formed  part  of  a  great  plan  for  the  enlargement  and 
strengthening  and  beautifying  of  the  city,  such  plans  as 
we  know  to  have  filled  the  minds  of  the  men  of  Akragas  at 
this  time. 

Of  this  plan,  it  is  obvious  that  the  wall  was  a  work  Thdrftn 
which^  if  it  was  to  be  done  at  all^  had  to  be  done  all  at  ^jji. 
once^  while  the  building  of  the  temples  might  be  carried 
on  more  gradually.     The  captives  of  Himera  would  not 
last  for  ever ;    but  the  wealth   for  which  Akragas  now 
begins  to  be  famous  would   find  means  for  the  works. 
Thai;    even   with   such    help,    the   work   was  done   but  He  be- 
slowly   we   know    in    the   case  of   the    greatest   temple  tomploN. 
of  all.    The  Olympieion  of  Akragas  was  still  unfinished 
more  than   seventy  years   after  the  battle  of  Himera^. 
From  this  we  may  infer  that  the  like  was  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  other  buildings.      We  may  therefore  say 
with  some  confidence  that  Th^rftn  made  the  whole  wall, 
but  that  he  only  b^an  the   temples.     Of   the  temples 
then  in  their  perfect  state,   as   part  of  the  wealth  and 
splendour  of  Akragas  a  generation  or  two  later,  we  may 
speak  in  another  chapter ;  our  present  business  is  with  the 
wall. 

The  story  of  the  enlargement  of  Akragas  is  the  same  as  Enlarge- 
that  of  the  enlargement  of  Syracuse,  with  the  differences  Akragas. 
needful  on  each  site.     Syracuse  spread  upwards,  Akragas 
downwards;   and  Akragas  seemingly  had  no  outposts  to 
take  in.     The  inhabited  area  of  the  city  now  reached  far 
beyond  the  original  fortified  inclosure ;  dwellings  were  fast 

*  See  Diod.  xiii.  8a. 
VOL.  II.  Q 
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CHAP.  VI.  spreading  over  the  whole  elope  of  the  hill.  It  was  expedient 
to  make  this  newly  occupied  region  part  of  the  city  in  every 
sense^  and  to  fence  it  in  by  an  enlarged  wall  Theron  did 
at  Akragas  after  a  hundred  years  what  Aurelian  did  at 
Borne  after  eight  hundred^  as  in  truth  Servius  had  already 
done  before  him.  In  choosing  his  line  of  defence  he  was 
of  course  guided  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  which  he  had 
to  defend.  And  nature  had  done  much  for  him.  He  may 
be  said  to  have  found  a  great  part  of  his  wall  ready-mada 
We  speak  of  building  the  wall^  but  in  a  large  part  of  its 
circuit  there  was  very  little  building  to  be  done.  The 
foundation  was  already  laid  almost  everywhere.  That  is 
to  say,  ThSron,  in  carrying  out  the  defences  of  his  enlarged 
Akragas,  simply  followed  the  line  of  the  natural  hill.  In 
many  parts  there  was  little  more  to  do  than  to  cut  the  clifE 
into  the  needful  shape,  and,  where  it  was  wanted,  to  raise 
it  to  the  needful  height.  In  some  parts,  where  the  grgund 
was  less  rocky,  the  slope  was  scarped  and  strengthened  by 
masonry.  In  many  parts  it  was  needful  to  build  on  the 
rock;  here  and  there  it  was  needful  to  build  from  the 
foundations.  In  the  circuit  of  the  wall  of  Akragas  ex- 
amples of  all  these  different  kinds  of  work  will  be  found. 
Near  the  south-eastern  comer  we  see  what  a  strong  and 
lofty  defence  could  be  made  out  of  the  rock  itself ;  near  the 
south-western  comer  are  the  best  pieces  of  scarpment.  On 
both  the  east  and  west  sides,  the  cliff  in  some  jiarts  sinks 
and  turns  inland.  On  the  west  side  some  grand  remains  of 
built  wall  span  the  mouth  of  the  inlet,  so  to  speak,  which 
is  thus  formed  ^. 
Shape  of  As  to  the  direction  of  the  waU  on  the  north,  east,  and 
closure.      south  sides  there  is  no  question.    It  followed  the  line  of 


^  The  wall  generally  cannot  be  better  described  than  it  is  by  Polybioe, 
ix.  27 ;  6  82  irc/>t^oAos  ovr^r  Koi  ip^(r€i  Koi  xaraaKtvp  Zta^povTus  {(r^Xiarcu. 
Kureu  ydp  rb  rtixcs  kwl  wirpas  dxpoTdfun/  leat  irc/Mp^^os,  ^  /jikv  abro^vwSf  f 
8)  X^ipinrovllTov, 
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the  main  liilL  This  is  such  that  there  can  hardly  be  said  chap.  vi. 
to  be  a  north-eastern  corner*  Where  that  comer  should  be^ 
the  northern  and  eastern  sides  are  represented  bj  a  single 
corYe.  There  is  no  distinctly  eastern  side  till  about  the 
point,  a  point  where  the  hill  is  specially  steep  and  rocky^ 
which  was  crowned  by  the  temple  which  has  been  some- 
times assigned  to  the  goddesses  of  Sicily  and  sometimes 
to  the  river-god  Akragas  \  Below  this  point  there  is^  as 
on  the  western  side^  a  deep  inlet  in  the  hill^  where  the  cliff 
sinks  and  seems  to  have  had  its  place  supplied  by  a  built 
wall.  Another  small  inlet  further  to  the  south  formed 
the  road  of  approach  from  Oela;  here  was  the  eastern 
gate  of  the  city^  the  gate  of  Oela.  The  southern  wall  was  The  gatei. 
pierced  by  the  sea-gate,  the  gate  that  led  to  the  haven^ 
known,  in  later  times  at  least,  as. at  Constantinople  and 
at  Spalato,  by  the  name  of  porta  aurea.  It  is  only  on  the 
western  side  that  there  is  room  for  controversy  on  any 
point  beyond  the  naming  of  the  temples.  On  this  side  the 
hill  that  bears  the  wall  rises  above  a  steep  and  narrow 
ravine,  most  unlike  the  plain  that  stretches  below  the 
southern  wall,  and  widely  differing  from  the  broad  dale 
of  the  Akragas  with  its  tall  hills  on  the  other  side.  A  Gate  of 
western  gate,  a  gate  of  H^rakleia,  has  been  placed  on  this 
side  by  some,  and  has  been  denied  by  others  ^.  The  only 
place  for  it  would  seem  to  be  where,  nearly  at  the  same 
point,  near  the  junction  of  the  Hypsas  or  Drago  with  its 
tributary  the  brook  of  Saint  Leonard,  the  main  valley 
widens  and  the  cliff  fails.  Here  it  is  that  the  built  wall  boldly 
descends  the  hill  to  span  the  mouth  of  the  small  tributary 
valley'.      Soon  after  this  point,  going  northwards,  the 

'  See  aboTe,  p.  80. 

'  Siefert,  34;  Schnbring,  19.  Its  existence  Is  hardly  proved  by  the 
phrase  of  Polybioe  (i.  18)  deieribliig  the  Roman  siege ;  Sarip^  Vk  mrt-' 
OTparowii^vffay  kw  rtit  irp6i  'HpdjcXcMir  K€M\i/i4rois  /Up€Ct  rijs  v^cwr.  Gaval- 
laii  (p.  86)  seems  to  donbt. 

*  Another  point  shown  to  the  north  seems  less  likely. 
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CHAP.  VI.   wall  forsakes  the  line  of  the  Hypsas.     Or  more  truly  it 
is  here  that  the  Hypsas^  flowing  from  the  north-west^  joins 
the  wall.     Here  is  a  noble  fragment  of  ancient  masonry, 
the  remains  of  a  wide  bridge  spanning  the  main  ravine 
The  Bridge  and  connecting  the  later  city  with  the  nekropolis.     It  still 
Dead.         bears  the  fitting  name  of  the  Bridge  of  the  Dead.     From 
that  point  northwards  the  line  of  wall  has  been  variously 
drawn.     Some  make  it  span  the  ravine  and  meet  the  wall 
of  the  akropolis  at  its  south-western  corner.     This  would 
make  the  later  city  take  in  the  steep  ground  immediately 
below  the  akropoUs  ^.     Others  trace  the  wall  along  the  west 
side  of  the  ravine  of  Saint  Leonard  to  the  south-eastern 
comer  of  the  akropolis^  leaving  the  elder  city  isolated  afl 
before,  joined  on  to  the  younger  only  by  its  eastern  gate 
on  the  narrow  neck^.     This   certainly  seems   the   most 
likely  view.     It  is  hard  to  see  what  object  could  be  gained 
by  taking  the  steep  right  side  of  the   ravine  of  Saint 
Leonard  within  the  city.     It  would   seem  far  more  im- 
portant to  defend  its  other  bank. 
Nature  of       The  Space  taken  in  by  the  enclosure  thus  formed  seems 
witl^the  &  strange  one  to  have  been  covered  by  the  buildings  of  a 
^    *  vast  city.    At  Syracuse  we  are  struck,  not  only  by  the 

general  desolation  of  the  forsaken  parts  of  the  city,  but  the 
wildness  of  look  which  some  parts,  say  just  above  the 
theatre  and  the  latomiai  throughout,  must  have  kept  when 
houses  had  grown  up  thickly  on  both  sides  of  them.  Still, 
after  all,  the  greater  part  of  Syracuse  lies  on  two  nearly 
fiat  levels,  and,  bating  the  stoniness  of  the  ground,  there 
was  no  great  difficulty  in  building  on  either  of  them.  The 
forsaken  hill-side  at  Akragas  is  often  bare  and  rocky;  yet, 
cultivated  and  planted  as  so  much  of  it  is,  it  is  far  from 
having  the  same  general  look  of  desolation  as  the  hill-top 
at  Syracuse.    But  its  broken  ground,  its  hills  and  ravines, 

^  Pol.  ix.  37.    See  voL  i.  p.  434. 

'  See  CftTallarJ,  p.  8(>,  and  oompare  his  map  with  that  of  Scbubring. 
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most  have  been  &r  less  suitable  for  the  lajing  out  of  ohaf.  ti. 
continuous  streets.  The  outer  town  of  Akragas  must  have 
taken  the  shape  of  a  crowd  of  hill-yillsges^  each  with  its 
steep  sides  leading  up  to  its  own  little  akropolis.  That 
the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  ground  within  the 
extended  walls  was  fully  occupied  is  abundantly  shown  by 
the  large  remains  of  ancient  roads  and  ancient  buildings  of 
various  dates  scattered  over  its  whole  sur&ce.  Here  we 
follow  a  wheel-track ;  here  we  light  on  a  fragment  of  wall, 
on  a  bath,  on  the  foundation  and  pavement  of  an  ancient 
house,  on  a  small  temple,  on  a  nameless  building  with  a 
rich  cornice^.  Most  or  all  of  these  are  of  much  later  date 
than  the  time  of  Therdn.  But  all  help  to  show  how^  in  the 
days  of  Therdn  and  long  after^  the  vast  extent  of  Akragas 
was  covered  with  all  that  comes  of  the  crowded  occupation 
of  a  great  city. 

The  tombs  of  the  dead  are  in  these  ages  of  course  to  be  The  ne- 
looked  for  without  the  walls,  in  the  nekropolis  on  the   ^^   * 
western  side.     Compared  with  the  vast  store  of  primitive 
tombs  at  Syracuse,  but  few  places  of  burial  of  the  earlier 
inhabitants  are  found  within  the  wall  of  Akragas.     But 
the  singular  appearances  in  the  southern  wall^  in  the  inner 
face  of  it«  eastern  half^  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
things  in  the  city.     Tombs  cut  in  the  native  face  of  Tombs  in 
the  rock  that  forms  the  wall  are  in  no  way  wonderful,  ^rn  wall ' 
But  here  we  not  only  see  a  number  of  tombs  cut  in  the 
ground^  and  a  special  group  partly  cut  in  the  ground  and 
partly  hewn  in  the  rock^;  for  a  considerable  distance  the 
wall — the  wall    here   being   the  native   rock — ^has  been 
thoroughly  honeycombed  by  holes  of  all  shapes  and  sizes^ 
what  have  been  commonly  and  reasonably  thought  to  be 

^  I  mean  the  roimd  building  within  the  precinoi  of  the  monMtery  of 
Sftint  Nioolai.  Hard  by  is  the  small  temple  which  goes  by  the  strange 
name  of  the  Cliapel  of  Phalaris.    See  Dennis,  213  ;  Cavallari,  87. 

*  Thoee  known  as  the  Cataoombs  of  the  Frangapani;  Cayallari,  88. 
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CHAP.  Tt.  sepulchral,  but  about  which  other  opinions  have  been  risked. 
Specially  strange  is  the  effect  of  this  burrowing  at  those 
points  where  the  rock  which  was  used  as  a  wall  was  cut 
into  the  shape  of  a  tower.  Now  these  holes  cannot  be 
older  than  the  fortification  of  the  enlarged  city;  they  are 
not  cut  in  the  untouched  rock  but  in  the  wall  that  was 
shaped  out  of  the  rock.  It  is  past  belief  that  such  tamper- 
ing with  the  defences  of  the  city  could  have  been  allowed 

Their  Ute  in  times  when  these  walls  still  defended  it.  The  unavoid- 
able inference  is  that  all  these  holes  are^  what  those  which 
are  cut  in  the  ground  certainly  are,  Christian,  or,  if  any 
one  pleases^  Mussulman^  burying-plaees  of  later  days.  By 
those  times  Roman  Agrigentum  had  again  shrunk  up 
within  the  old  akropolis^  and  neither  Saracen  nor  Norman 
Girgenti  overleaped  that  boundary.  The  walls  of  the 
outer  city  were  no  longer  walls  in  any  military  sense; 
they  were  open  for  any  one  that  chose  to  burrow  in  them. 
A  village  population  may  well  have  nestled  under  the  for- 
saken bulwarks^  and  more  of  the  temples  than  one  may 
have  been  turned  into  churches  or  mosques  or  both  in  turn. 
The  chances  certainly  are  that  these  very  striking  cuttings 
have  nothing  to  do  either  with  Greek  Akragas  or  with 
Sikan  jDr^s-Akragas.  They  most  likely  belong  to  Christian 
Agrigentum  or  to  Mussulman  Girgenti  ^. 

Temples  and  walls  moreover  were  not  the  only  works 
with  which  the  munificent  tyrant  of  Akragas  adorned  and 
strengthened  his  city.  Water  was  a  thing  of  special  need 
in  the  great  circuit  which  he  laid  out.  For^  unless  we 
count  the  rivulets  which  may  trickle  down  some  of  the 

Water-       ravines,  there  is  none  within  its  bounds.    At  Akra&ras  then. 

courses.  ^^  ' 

as  at  Syracuse,  an  elaborate  system  of  water-courses  was 
needed ;  and  they  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  made  at  the 
time  of  the  extension  of  the  city.  And  we  know  for  certain 
that  that  extension  was  accompanied  by  great  works  of 

^  See  CaTalUri,  p.  89. 
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drainage.     For  these  too  the  captives  of  Himera  cut  the  cbap.  vt. 
stone  as  well  as  for  the  temples.     Of  these  great  drains^ 
which  bore  the  name  of  their  engineer  Phaiax,  traces  are 
said  still  to  be  seen  ^.    And  we  can  at  least  see  the  site  of  The  fish- 
the  great  artificial  fish-pond^  seven  stadia  round  and  twenty 
fathoms  deep,  with  its  fish  and  its  swuis  and  its  other 
water-fowl  ^^  whose  neglect   and  choking-up   the  native 
historian  of  Sicily  laments  ^.     We  look  down  on  it  at  the 
south- western  comer  of  the  wall,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  most  western  of  the  range  of  temples.     In  short 
ThSron  designed  to  make  his  city  one  of  the  greatest  cities 
of  the  world,  and  he  succeeded.     What  the  tyrant  began 
the  democracy  that  followed  him  went  on  with.     Akragas  Greatness 
became  a  city  hardly  inferior  to  Syracuse,  perhaps  at  the  ^      ™^"' 
time  greater  than  Syracuse,  in  extent  and  splendour,  though 
she  always  lagged  behind  Syracuse  in  point  of  external 
dominion.    And,  if  the  growth  of  Greek  colonial  cities  was 
quick,  their  life  was  often  short.     Rich  and  mighty  doubt- 
less from  the  beginning,  according  to  the  standard  of  an 
earlier   time,   Akragas,  at  the  age  of  a   hundred  years, 

^  Diod.  xi.  35  ;  dXkd  teal  vphs  rcb  rSnf  ih&rv¥  rw  kic  rrp  ir<$Xfcuf  kxpodi 
hwivoiun  Kortaictv&aBriaav.  He  enlarges  on  their  size,  and  adds ;  iniarArrit 
h\  yfv6fifyo9  iw  fpyww  6  vpoffoyopt^fitvos  4fala^,  8td  rijv  ^(ay  T<nj  mra- 
ffKevdfffmros  ivtUrjatv  Axp*  lavrov  icXrjB^vai  r<^  hwov6fuvs  <palaieas,  I  willingly 
give  up  -the  subject  of  wateroourses  to  Schubring,  who  discoorses  in  fall 
on  the  matter  at  p.  38.  He  suggests  that  the  ^aiaicti  were  not  called 
after  Phaiax,  but  that  Phaiax  was  the  epSnymos  of  the  ^aiants.  There  is 
certainlj  something  odd  in  Diod6ros*  words  6  wpoaayop^^ofityos  ^alui^.  Still 
Phaiax  is  a  real  name,  as  we  shall  find  somewhat  later  in  our  story. 

'  Diud.  xi.  35 ;  c/r  ra&npy  iwayofiivoiy  rora/iSfv  teal  Kpffvaicffv  ISdrojVt 
Ixj^vorpo^iov  ky4v€To,  iroXXoiv  «af>cx<$A'f>'or  Ix^  *h  rpwp^  lui  &n6Kaviriv, 
In  the  other  account  (xiii.  8  a),  where  he  calls  it  X//iyi7  lirrdr  rip  'w6\€w 
X*ipovolijToSf  he  says  that  the  fish  were  «h  rcU  SrjfAooias  kartAffus,  Athd- 
naioB  (xii.  59)  oddly  quotes  Dioddros  as  making  the  fishpond  a  work  of 
OeUn — can  he  mean  ThdrOn  ? — and  adds  that  the  fish  were  c/t  rj^y  rpu^^ 
mi  aM&KaviXiy  r^  T^Aoiki.  The  swans  are  mentioned  in  both  accounts,  the 
other  birds  in  the  later  one  only. 

'  Diod.  xi.  35 ;  dAA*  atrrj  ii\v  h  roTf  VffTfpoy  xpivois  d/if\rj$€Tffa  (rvr€- 
X^^»  t°^  ^^  "f^^  vX^of  rov  XP^^  Kart^d/ftf,  Gf.  Athenaioe^  u.  s.  The 
site  is  still  plain  enough,  but  it  is  now  a  garden  without  swans  or  fish. 
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CHAP.  VI.  b^an  to  wax  far  richer  and  mightier.  Seventy-four  years 
later  she  was^  for  the  first  but  not  for  the  last  time,  swept 
with  the  besom  of  destruction. 


§  8.    The  Beign  (yf  HierSn. 
B.C.  478-467. 

Dynaatiee       The  rule  that  a  tyranny  showed  its  worse  features  under 
Lo^°      the  prince  who  inherited,  as  distingxdshed  from  him  who 
worse.        acquired,  dominion,  did  not  fail  to  come  true  in  the  case  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Deinomenids.     In  the  case  of  a  son 
bom,  as  the  phrase  is,  in  the  purple,  it  was  almost  naturally 
so.     But  Gelon  was  succeeded,  not  by  a  son  but  by  a 
brother,  a  brother  whose'  fortunes  had  risen  along  with  his 
own,  and  who  had  been  his  comrade  in  the  most  glorious 
day  of  his  life.     Still  there  is  a  marked  fall  at  each  succes- 
Geldu,        sion  among  the  Deinomenid  brothers.    There  is  a  fall  from 
and  Thra-   Crclon  to  Hier6n ;   there  is  a  fall  again  from  Hieron  to 
syboulos.     Thrasyboulos.     Gel&n  has  nothing  of  the  tyrant  about  him 
except  the  way  in  which  he  rose  to  power.     Had  he  been 
bom  to  be  a  lawful  king,  he  would  have  no  need  for  the 
crimes  of  his  early  career.     We  should  have  heard  only  of 
his  good  rule  over  his  people,  and  of  the  victory  won  by 
'    him   on   behalf  of  a  wider  world   than  his  own  people. 
Character    Hier6n,  who  did  not  seize  power  for  himself,  but  succeeded 
of  Hierdn.  to  an  established  dominion,  shows  in  his  internal  govern- 
ment every  characteristic  of  the  tyrant  ^.    He  is  not  indeed 
charged  with  the  frightful  excesses  of  some  other  tyrants ; 
still  his  rule  is  the  rule  of  a  tyrant,  suspicious,  greedy,  and 
cruel.    He  won  his  chief  fame  by  the  same  course  by  which 
His  vie-      other  tyrants  in  later  times  have  won  theirs.     He  made 

tones  in 

the  games,  himself  a  name  by  splendid  victories  in  the  games  of  old 
Greece,  and  those  victories  were  commemorated  in  the 

'  See  above,  p.  318,  note. 
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laureate  strains  of  Pindar  and  other  poets.    And  he  gathered  chap.  vi. 
round  them  all  that  was  brilliant  in  the  opening  intellectual  ^\" 

*  "       ^  patronage 

world  of  Sicily  and  of  all  Hellas.  He  has  had  his  reward  of  poets. 
in  the  praises  of  those  who  best  knew  how  to  bestow  abiding 
praise.  The  Augustan  i^e  of  Rome^  the  Medicean  age  of 
Florence,  were  forestalled  in  the  few  years^  reign  of  Hierdn 
over  Syracuse  and  ^tna.  The  horse-loving  king,  the 
father  of  strangers,  holy  as  being  the  hereditary  hierophant 
of  the  awful  rites  from  which  he  took  his  name  ^,  lord  of 
Syracuse,  founder  of  ^tna,  defender  of  Lokroi,  victor  of 
Kyme,  stands  forth  in  the  poetry  of  Gi'eece  with  a  blaze  of 
glory  such  as  never  gathered  round  the  name  of  Geldn. 
When  the  panegyrist  goes  on  further  to  speak  of  the  ruler 
mild  to  his  citizens  and  envying  not  the  good,  we  have  to 
make  up  our  minds  whether  it  is  the  voice  of  simple 
flattery  or  a  voice  of  gentle  warning  taking  its  shape  ^. 

And  yet  there  is  another  side  to  him.     Whatever  we  say  His  better 
of  the  lord  of  Syracuse  and  founder  of  iEtna,  the  defender  universal 
of  Lokroi,  and  still  more  the  victor  of  Kyme,  fully  deserves  ^■*o'y- 
all  the  praises  which  the  songs  of  the  poets  have  heaped 
upon  him.     Hieron  had  fought  at  Himera ;  he  had  shared 
the  glory  of  his  brothers ;  and,  little  as  there  is  to  be  said 
to  his  honour  in  his  own  household,  in  his  own  city,  or  in 
his  own  island,  when  we  once  step  beyond  those  bounds, 
the  Hieron  of  universal  history  is  fully  in  his  place  as  the 
comrade  and  successor  of  Gelon.     Among  the  songs  of  his 
poets,  those  where  we  listen  to  the  clearest  ring  of  truth, 
those  where  we  are  least  tempted  to  suspect  some  under- 
current of  censure  or  warning,  are  the  strains  which  tell 
how  through  Hieron^s  deeds  the  maidens  of  Lokroi  could 

^  Pind.  01.  i.  35;  topaK6atw  Imrox&pfuaf  patriXija,  Pyth.  ill.  125; 
^€Ofois  5^  BavfMaTds  varifp.  This  last  epithet  and  some  others  oome  together 
in  the  Hjporchema  of  Pindar  (Bergk,  i.  408)  addressed  to  him  as  (a$4wy 
ItpShf  6fiSj»v/ie  vdTtp  Kriarop  Afivas.  *l4pw¥  was  clearly  called  from  the 
ancestral  ItpA, 

'  lb. ;  fiaatXtw  v/»vs  ioTois,  ot  tpBwimf  iiyxBmt.  See  Appendix  XXVIl. 
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CHAP.  VI.  dwell  safely  in  their  homes  ^^  or  that  more  stirring  voice 
which  sang  how  the  Phoenician  and  the  Etroscan  ceased 
from  troubling,  when  thej  had  once  felt  the  might  of  the 
lord  of  Syracuse,  first  at  Himera  and  then  beside  the  shore 

His  Hel-    of  KymS  ^.     The  second  son  of  Deinomenes  has,  like  the 

pioDBhip.  £i*st,  his  place  among  the  champions  of  Hellas,  the  cham- 
pions of  Europe.  As  such,  let  him  enjoy  his  honours.  And 
we  may  add  that  his  actual  recorded  misdeeds  do  not  seem 
in  number  or  in  blackness  to  have  outdone  those  by  which 

Compari-    his  brother  became  lord  of  Gela  and  of  Syracuse.     But  he 

son  of  _  , 

Geldn  and  had  not  his  brother's  gift  of  making  an  unworthy  rise  to 
^  ^  power  be  foi^tten  in  a  worthier  use  of  it.  In  the  city 
which  he  had  made  his  by  force  and  guile  Gelon  was 
in  life  honoured  as  a  king,  and  in  death  worshipped  as  a 
hero.  Neither  the  praises  of  his  poets  nor  the  real  merits 
of  one  side  of  his  acts  can  avail  to  lift  Hieron  out  of  the 
class  of  tyrants. 

Suspicious       The  chief  characteristic  of  the  erovemment  of  Hierdu 

nature  of  ... 

Hiertn's     was  Suspicion.     His  authority  rested  on  the  spears  of  mer- 

mOTt^       cenaries.     So  in  some  sort  had  that  of  Gel6n;  but  the 

mercenaries  by  whom  Geldn  had  been  served  in  his  rise 

Hismor-     to  power  had  passed  into  the  ranks  of  citizens.     As  such, 

they  no  longer  answered  the  purposes  of  Hier6n,  who  ac- 

cordmgly  gathered   fresh   hirelings   from  all  parts,  as  a 

*  Pindar,  Pjth.  ii  35  ; 

AoKfit  vapBhos  dinvcc, 

8(d  rcclr  Svrafur  Spcurcca'  dffipakis. 
See  below,  p.  340,  and  Appendix  IX. 
«  lb.  i.  136  ; 

KiffffOftai  vtvao¥,  Kpwtw^,  &fupw 

6<ppa  hot'  tJxov  6  *ebn^  6  Tvpfftvwr  r   dXaAard* 

ritif  wp^  Kitpas- 

ola  XvpoKoaiwtf  dpxv  ^apaaBit^rts  w60oy, 

ificvw6p<af^  d»a  Fowr  5  <r<fnv  h  ir6vr^  $6X^6^  A?uitlw 

*EXXd9*  c£4A.«rom  fiaptiat  ZovXias, 
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needful  support  of  his  power  \     If  the  dialogue  among  chap.  vi. 
the  writings  of  Xenophon  which  bears  his  name  contains  TJ*^^*«*^» 
any  relics  of  genuine  tradition  and  is  not  a  mere  ideal  pl^dn« 
picture  of  tyranny^  Hierdn  could  trust  none,  neither  citizen 
nor  friend  nor  wife  nor  beloved  one.     The  tyrant  could 
never  be  certain  that  any  of  these  served  him  from  love 
rather  than  from  fear  ^     He  was  guarded  by  strangers 
rather  than   by  citizens^  by  barbarians  rather  than  by- 
Greeks'.    This  is^  to  be  sure^ a  general  picture  of  tyranny; 
but  it  proves  something  that  Hierdn  should  have  been 
picked  out  as  the  representative  of  tyranny;  one  can  hardly 
fancy  such  a  picture  being  drawn  of  Geldn. 

On  the  purely  domestic  side  of  Hierdn^s  character^  there 
is  some  ground  to  think  that  this  picture  is  exaggerated. 
There  are  at  least  anecdotes  which  show  that  he  lived  on  His  wives, 
terms  of  the  closest  confidence  with  one  at  least  of  his 
wives.  Of  these  he  had  three.  A  daughter  of  Nikokles 
of  Syracuse  was  the  mother  of  his  son  DeinomenSs  ^.  She 
was  followed  by  the  daughter  of  Anaxilas  of  Rhegion  ^  and 

^  Diod.  zi.  48 ;  abrdt  M  ^a^oXoyw  tcai  wtfi  airbw  ojioTfj /ta  ^ivw  vapa- 
(nc9vd{om,  ivcX<&/i^arcF  Aff^aXmt  mBi^tiv  li^v  fiafftk^iav,  Cf.  the  proTerb 
preserved  by  Zdnobios  (v.  88) ;  SixcAdf  ffrparvimir  frapoi/u&itt  kirtl  ^ivoit 
hxpSnrro  ffrpartirrais,  &t  M  wokb  ol  lw6  'lipantt.  I  suppose  this  meftns  the 
first  Hierdn ;  but  amoog  these  late  ooUecton  we  cannot  expect  SikcX^  and 
SuFcAi^&n;r  to  be  distinguished. 

*  The  whole  of  the  I>ialogue  between  Hierdn  and  Sim6nid6s  is  devoted 
to  setting  forth  the  wretchedness  of  the  tymnt  from  the  confessed  ex- 
periences of  one  of  the  class.  The  fir^t  chapter  is  laigelj  employed  in 
showing  how  little  the  tyrant  can  enjoy  love,  friendship,  or  anything  else, 
because,  as  nothing  can  be  denied  to  him,  he  cannot  be  sure  that  anything 
is  given  to  him  willingly.  The  name  of  Dallochos  in  c.  31  must  come  from 
some  contemporary  source.  Gf.  the  fragment  in  Athen.  x.  30  (Beigk,  i. 
425),  with  the  names  of  Chimaros  and  Agathdn. 

'  Xen.  Hier.  tL  5 ;  In  H  pivots  fiiy  fiaAXor  ^  -wofdrtus  ntar^vtiy,  $ap^pois 
Si  lioKXw  4'BXAi7<nr.  He  adds,  with  a  dear  reference  to  the  changes  of 
population  at  Syracuse  and  elsewhere;  hnBviua^  tk  rc^  fiiy  iXtvO^povs 
Mkovt  ^x^ir,  Tc^  9k  MXovr  dra7«^{f  00eu  woitty  ^wBipovs, 

*  SchoL  Pfnd.  Pyth.  i.  iia.    He  quotes  Philistos  and  Umaios. 
'  See  above,  p.  ail. 
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CHAP.  VI.  by  the  niece  of  Therfin  of  Akragas^.  But  as  regards  his 
general  government^  there  is  distinct  evidence  to  show  its 
His  spies,  specially  suspicious  character.  The  Greek  tongue  in  its 
Doric  form  was  enriched  by  new  words  to  describe  the 
spies  of  both  sexes  whom  the  lord  of  Syracuse  employed 
to  make  their  way  into  every  social  gathering  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  to  bring  their  report  to  their  master'.  This 
we  may  believe.  It  is  going  too  &r  when  a  late  writer 
tells  us  that  Hier6n  forbade  the  people  of  Syracuse  to  open 
their  lips  at  all,  and  that  they  therefore  took  to  the  lan- 
guage of  gestures  ^.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  Hierdn^s 
reign  was  a  reign  of  violence ;  the  days  of  Gelon,  with 
his  mild  rule  and  frank  demeanour,  had  passed  away.  It 
was  also  a  reign  of  heavy  exactions.  Hieron,  like  the 
Conqueror  of  England,  had  fallen  into  covetousness,  and 
greediness  he  loved  withal  *.  And  his  disputes  with  the 
worthiest  of  his  own  kindred  form  no  small  part  of  the 
history  of  his  time. 

Of   the    Greek    tyrant    it   is    specially  to  be  looked 

for  that  his  foes  should  be  they  of  his  own  household. 

H|?'!^°       The  special   object  of  the  jealousy  of   Hierdn  was  his 

z6los.         own  brother  Polyzelos.     Entrusted  by  Geldn  with   the 

charge  of  his  young  son,  the  third  son  of  Deinomenes  had 

further  won  the  love  which  the  people  of  Syracuse  refused 

^  This  is  perhaps  the  wife  of  whom  Plutarch  tells  the  story,  Apophth. 
'lipawos,  3  ;  \oiiofni$€ls  vv6  rivos  cZ;  t^  Svo'cudtay  rod  aro/jaros,  ffridro  r^r 
airrw  ywtutea  fxrflivort  vtpi  roilrrov  <f>p6xra<Tav'  ^  82  ttwtv  ffJtrjv  ydp  roiwrow 
dvavras  robs  6»Zpa5  S{(iv.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  same  wife  who  asks 
a  question  of  SimOnidSs. 

*  Arist.  Pol.  ▼.  9.  3;  icat  rb  fiij  kca^6y€iy  v€ipaffO<u  Bffa  rvyx!^ti  rts 
kiycn^  4  wpdrrciv  rS/v  ipxo/iivcayy  dAA'  tTvtu  tcarcuTK&wovs,  otonf  vcpc  Xvfta- 
Kwariovs  at  voraycayiSts  KoXo^/jtevcu  icat  roin  in-cucovcr^,  ots  i^iw€/a/ftr  6 
*Iipw,  Bvov  Tis  cfi;  ffwovcia  1j  a^XXoyos,  The  names  seem  coined  for  the 
occasion,  like  the  names  coined  to  describe  doings  of  Tiberius  of  another 
kind. 

'  See  Appendix  XXVII. 

*  Diod.  XL  67 ;  ^v  tcai  ^kapyvpoi  ital  fiiaiot,  mi  itaBoXov  t^  dvXdriTro; 
teat  KoKoKayoBias  rdScX^v  dAAor/Mi&rarot. 
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to  their  actual  ruler  ^.     The  friendship  too  of  Thfiron  of  chap.  vi. 
Akragas  passed  on  the  death  of  Gel6n,  not  to  Gelon^s 
successor  in  the  dominion  of   Syracuse^  but  to  the  new 
husband  of  his  own  daughter  Damareta.     A  brother  who  Hierdn's 
was  dangerous  to  the  tyranny  in  so  many  ways  needed  affunst 
to  be  got  rid  of  or  to  be  made  harmless.     In  a  distant  and  ^  ^'«>^^«''. 
dangerous  foreign  service  he  might  be  got  rid  of  easily 
and  quietly.     The  arts  by  which  the  fate  of  Uriah  had 
been  compassed   among  the   kinsmen  of  the  Phcenician 
were  not  unknown  in  the  policy  which  sought  to  find  out 
what  words  every  man  in  Syracuse  spoke  to  his  fellow. 
The  errand  on  which  Polyzelos  was  sent  marks  a  chief  Foreign 
difference  between  the  policy  of  Hieron  and  that  of  Geldn.  Hiei^n ; 
Except  so  far  as  dealings  with  the  lord  of  Zankle  were  ^^^^ 
necessarily  dealings  with  the  lord  of  Bhegion,  the  warfare  (>«ldi>- 
and  policy  of  Gel6n  do  not  seem  to  have  reached  beyond 
his  own  island.     He  guarded  Syracuse  and  Sicily;  but  he 
sought  for  no  dominion  beyond  their  waters.     He  made 
no  conquests,  he  planted  no  colonies,  beyond  their  bounds. 
He  meddled  with  the  affairs  of  no  prince  or  people  out  of 
Sicily  except  as  matter  of  sheer  self-defence.     But  the 
policy  of  Hierdn  was  that  of  later  lords  of  Syracuse^  with 
whom  one  great  object  was  the  winning  of  dominion^  or 
at  least  of  influence^  in  other  lands  than  Sicily,  and  above 
all  in  the  neighbouring  land  of  Italy.     In  the  affairs  of 
that  land  he  had  at  this  moment  an  honourable  oppor- 
tunity for  interfering.     The  Krotoniats  were  carrying  on 
a  war  against   that  feeble  remnant  of  mighty  Sybaris 
which  still  kept  on  a  precarious  life  as  an  independent 
state.     Hierdn  did  at  least  take  the  side  of  the  weaker  Hier6n  de- 
party^  and  Polyzelos  was  bidden  to  lead  an  army  to  the  sTbarit^ 
defence  of  the  Sybarites.     He  was  sent,  so  men  said,  in  ^^^^ 
the  hope  that  he  might  be  slain  by  the  sword  of  the  men 
of  Krotdn.     The  story  is  told  in  various  ways.     In  one 

^  See  Appendix  XXIIL 
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CHAP.  Ti.   vernon  Polyzfios  dedincB  or  eradeB  the  dangerous  com- 
.  mand ;  in  anoUier  lie  wages  the  war  with  sach  success  as 
still  further  to  aiouse  his  brother's  jealousy.     In  a  third 
tale  the  enemies  against  whom  he  is  sent  are  not  Greeks 
in  Italy,  but  Sikels  in  their  own  ishmd  \     In  all  versions 
the  brDthers  become  op^i  enemies,  and   Polyzelos  seeks 
shelter  at  the  hands  of  his  father-in-law  at  Akragas. 
War  be-         The  friendship  between  the  lords  of  Syracuse  and  Akragas 
Hierftnand  was   uow  broken  for  a  season,  and  was  perhaps   never 
J^^^.    again  restored  so  firmly  as  it  had  stood  in  the  days  of 
476*  Gelon.     Hieron  at  once  declared  war  against  the  protector 

Mediatioii  of  lus  exiled  brother.     In  one  version  Ther&n  enters  the 
nidte.        dominions  of  Hieron,  and  marches  as  far  as  the  river  Gelas ; 
but  actual  war&re  is  hindered  by  the  mediation  of  the  poet 
Kapys  and  Simduid^  '.     And  this  stoiy  seems  to  have  got  mixed  up 
knUs.       with  a  tale  of  the  two  kinsmen  of  Therdn,  Kapys  and  Hip- 
pokrates,  who  are  said  to  have  reyolted  against  him,  and  to 
have  joined  some  enemy  of  his,  perhaps  HierAn,  perhaps  the 
Carthaginians  \     In  another  account  Hier6n  is  made  to 
win  back  the  friendship  of  Th^n  by  a  singular  deed  of 
treachery.    The  lord  of  Akragas  and  Himera,  who  left 
behind  him  so  honoured  a  memory  at  Akragas,  could 
'PV^'y*      hardly  have  won  much  good  will  at  Himera.     That  city 
Himera.     could  have  gained   nothing  by  driving  out  its  former 
tyrant  Terillos  when  Therdn  entrusted  its  rule  to  his  son 
Thrasydaios.    As  usual,  the  worst   features  of  tyranny 
came  out  in  the  second  generation.     The  son  of  Theron 
walked  not  in  the  ways  of  his  father.     His  rule  at  Himera 
was  oppressive,  and  drew  on  him  general  hatred.     Under 
the  yoke  of  Terillos  the  men  of  Himera  had  called  in 
Therdn  as  a  deliverer;    under  the  yoke  of  Therdn's  sou 
they  held  it  useless  to  appeal  to  his  father,  deeming  that 

^  On  aU  these  pointo  see  Appendix  XXIU. 
*  See  Appendix  XXni. 

'  See  Appendix  XXIII^  and  above,  p.  147. 
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from  him  they  would  have  no  fair  hearing.    Was  this  a  chap.  vi. 
fifeneral  common-pLice  of  human  nature,  or  does  it  point  The  Hime- 

/  '  '^  raiwiB  offer 

to  a  weak  side  m  Therdn's  character^  the  common  weak  themselveB 
side  in  the  character  of  princes?  Under  the  usual  de- 
lusion that  any  change  of  masters  must  be  for  the  better^ 
the  men  of  Himera  betook  themselves  to  the  lord  of  Syra- 
cuse. They  offered  to  give  up  their  city  into  his  hands, 
and  to  join  him  in  an  attack  on  the  lord  of  Akragas. 
Hieron^  it  would  seem,  thought  that  any  immediate  gain 
that  would  come  to  him  from  the  very  distant  possession 
of  Himera  was  of  less  moment  than  the  common  cause  of 
rulers  against  their  subjects.  He  betrayed  his  Himeraian  He  betrays 
suppliants  to  Th£rdn.  Instead  of  giving  them  any  help^  or  iii^dQ. 
seemingly  any  answer^  he  sent  a  secret  message  to  the  lord 
of  Akragas  to  say  what  was  going  on.  Between  the  two 
tyrants  a  peace  was  easily  patched  up.  Hieron^  widowed  of 
his  Syracusan  and  his  Bhegine  wif e^  took  Therdn^s  niece  in 
marriage  ^^  and  the  present  husband  of  Damareta  was 
restored  to  his  honours  at  Syracuse.  But  a  frightful  Vengeance 
vengeance  fell  on  the  discontented  party  in  Himera. 
Therdn^  so  mild  at  Akragas^  sent,  perhaps  went  in  person^ 
to  the  city  where  he  had  won  his  highest  fame,  and  there 
let  slay  all  who  had  spoken  or  acted  against  him^  who  were 
many  in  number  K 

In  another  version  Thrasydaios  and  Polyz^los  are  brought  Other  ver- 
more  closely  together.  Thrasydaios^  from  what  motive  is 
not  explained^  stirs  up  Polyzelos  against  his  brother^  and 
promises  him  help  in  any  enterprise  against  him.  Simo- 
nides  steps  in  and^  in  some  way  nut  very  clearly  described^ 
reconciles  the  contending  princes  ^  In  these  accounts 
Himera  seems  to  be  forgotten;  but  we  have  other  dark 
notices  of  disturbances  there  ^^  and  we  have  one  more 

'  See  above,  p.  236,  and  Appendix  XXVI. 

*  See  Appendix  XXIII.  '  See  Appendix  XXIII. 

*  The  Scholiasts  on  Pindar,  01.  xii,  the  one  addressed  to  £i]g«itelte  of 


sions. 
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CHAP.  vi.   distinct  statement  as  to  its  affairs.     The  year  after  the 
Thdr^n's     massacre,  which  seems  to  have  seriously  lessened  the  nam- 

settlement  _  ^  •'  ^ 

of  Himen.  ber  of  the  citizens  of  Himera,  Therdn  found  it  expedient 
to  send  fresh  colonists  thither.  Himera  had  been  from 
the  beginning  a  city  of  mixed  race^  a  Dorian  element 
having  been  mingled  with  the  Chalkidian  majority  ^.  The 
lord  of  Doric  Akragas^  in  inviting  settlers  from  all  parts^ 
sought  specially  to  strengthen  this  Doric  element  in 
Himera  ^.  It  may  be  that  now  Erg^tel^  of  Knossos  in 
Crete^  Ergoteles  sung  of  by  Pindar,  when  driven  from  his 
native  city  by  some  civil  broil,  received  the  citizenship  of 
Himera.  But  the  victory  which  Pindar  sang  belongs  to 
a  later  time  when  Emmenids  no  longer  ruled  in  Himera. 

Action  of        The  version   of   this    story  which   makes   the   quarrel 

Hiertn  in  .  "^      .  . 

Italy.         between  Hierdn  and  PolyzSlos  arise  out  of  warfare  in  Italy 

falls  in  with  the  other  notices  which  set  Hierdn  before  us 

as  playing  an  active  part  in  Italian  affairs.     As  sometimes 

happens  with  men  of  mixed  character,  he  plays  a  far  more 

honourable  part  at  a  distance  than  he  does  nearer  home. 

He  steps  in  both  to  save  Greek  Italy — and  Sicily  too — from 

barbarian  invasion,  and  also  to  save  particular  Greek  cities 

from  oppression  at  the  hands  of  their  Greek  neighbours. 

We  have  seen  him  step  in  to  save  the  remnant  of  Sybaris 

Defflgna  of  from  overthrow  at  the  hands  of  Krotdn.     He  steps  in  also 

against       to  save  the  Italian  Lokroi  from  overthrow  at  the  hands 

'^'*       of  the  prince  who  reigned  both  in  Sicily  and  in  Italy. 

About  the  same  time  as  the  affair  of  Himera,  Anaxilas  of 

Zankle  and  Rh^gion  and  his  son  Kleophrdn  threatened  the 

KndsBOB  and  Himera,  of  whom  we  shall  have  to  speak  again,  refer  vaguely 
to  disturbances  in  the  latter  city.    See  Appendix  XXIII. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  41 2. 

*  Diod.  xi.  49  (it  is  a  comfort  to  get  back  to  him  after  the  Scholiasts) ; 

awtficifftv  tls  TQthijy  toiJs  t«  Awpttis  leal  rwy  6}<\«y  robt  fiovKo/iiyom  4»o- 
KtToypaulnjfffy, 
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independence,  perhaps  designed  the  utter  overthrow,  of  Lo-  chap.  vi. 
kroi.     Anaxilas,  as  we  have  seen,  had,  since  the  battle  of 
Himera,  acknowledged  some  kind  of   superiority  on  the 
part  of  the  lord  of  Syracuse^.      An   embassy  from  the 
overlord  was  enough.     Chromios,  the  comrade  and  brother-  Miarion  of 
in-law  of  Gelon  and  Hieron,  was  sent  to  announce  his  deliverance 
mighty  kinsman's  will.     Anaxilas  ceased  from  troubling  ^^  ^^^o^- 
Lokroi,  and  to  this  interference  Hier6n  owed  one  of  the 
most  genuine  pieces  of  praise  ever  bestowed  on  him  by 
his   poets'.     This   enterprise   and  humiliation  were   the 
last  recorded  events  of  the  life  of  Anaxilas.     He  died  the  Death  of 
next  year.     His  son  Kleophrdn,  or  Leophrdn,  who  seems  ^  ^  .1"* 
to  have  acted  as  his  representative  in  Zankl^,  must  have 
died   before    him  ^.      He  left  his    power   to   two   other  His  bods 
sons  of  tender  age  under  a  guardian   named  Mikythos  un^er  the 
son  of  Choiros,  a  faithful   steward,   of   whom  we   shall  S^f^^i. 

'  \  MikytboB. 

hear  again,  and  who  discharged  his  trust  better  than 
Oel6n  had  discharged  his  trust  towards  the  sons  of  Hip- 
pokrates^ 

The  wholesale  transportation  of  the  inhabitants  from  Transport- 
one  city  to  another  has,  imder  the  rule  of  the  tyrants,  inbkbit- 
become  as  familiar  among  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  as  it  had  ^^' 
always  been  among  the  despots  of  the  East.     We  have 
seen  what  Gel6n  did  in  this  way  in  his  own  birth-place 


^  See  above,  p.  34. 

'  The  verses  of  Pindar,  Fyth.  ii.  34,  have  been  quoted  already  (see 
above,  p.  331).  The  story  is  told  by  several  scholiasts.  Anaxilas  is  at 
war  with  Lokroi,  and  Chromios  is  sent  with  the  message.  In  another 
version  (Pyth.  i.  98)  the  designs  of  Anaxilas  seem  to  go  farther ;  A6Kpovs 
^ikrf<rty  dp^  Awo\4ff<u.     (See  Appendix  X.) 

'  See  Appendix  IX,  X. 

*  Clinton  fixes  the  death  of  Anaxilas  to  b.  0.  476.  Mikythos  is  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  vii.  170;  6  61  MiieuBos,  oiWn^t  ^  *Aya^<Xia;,  hrirpovos 
*Frjyiov  KaraXiKuirro.  Dioddros  (xi.  48)  is  fuller ;  rifir  rvpawiZa  Zi^H^aro 
VixvBiK  9tCT€v$tls,  &<rTt  dvoSovKOi  rots  riteyoif  rov  r«kfVTff<rcLyTos,  6^1  viois 
rilv  ^Xuday,    Cf.  Justin,  iv.  a.  a.     See  Appendix  XXIX. 

VOL.   n.  E 
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CHAP.  VI.  and  elsewhere,  and  we  have  seen  what  Theron  did  at 
Himera  after  a  deed  of  blood  such  as  is  nowhere  laid  to 
the  charge  of  Gelon.  Forced  migrations  of  this  kind^ 
helped  on  by  other  migrations  which  were  not  forced,  had 
caused  not  a  few  to  exchange  the  citizenship  of  their  native 
city  for  that  of  some  other  to  which  they  belonged  only 
by  adoption.  We  have  heard  Ergotel^'  of  Knossos  de- 
scribed to  assembled  Hellas  as  Ergotel^  of  Himera,  and 
two  men  more  famous  than  Ergotel^  were  presently  to  be 
described  in  the  like  sort  by  the  names  of  cities  which 
Hier6nof  were  not  theirs  by  birth.  Hierdn  himself^  by  birth  of 
6ela^  received  the  poet^s  tribute  both  as  Hieron  of  Syracuse 
and  as  Hierdn  of  j^tna  ^.  Chromios  too^  so  nearly  allied  to 
him  in  every  way,  once,  like  him,  of  Gela,  then  of  Syracuse, 
was  also  proclaimed  in  the  games  of  Nemea  by  the  same 
local  description  ^.  The  right  of  either  so  to  describe  him- 
self, the  right  of  JStna  to  rank  among  the  cities  of  Hellas, 
Eruption  had  been  won  in  a  strange  fashion.  The  cloud-capped 
B  c.  475.  mountain  whose  abiding  snow  struck  men  from  Old  Greece 
as  a  thing  of  wonder  was  busy  in  Hieron's  day  sending 
forth  its  rivers  of  fire  to  lay  waste  the  fields  of  fruitful 
Sicily  ^.  So  sang  both  Pindar  and  ^schylus,  and  Pindar's 
trade  laid  on  him  the  task  of  recording,  not  only  the 
physical  revolutions  of  the   mountain,  but  the  political 

^  On  the  dates,  see  Appendix  XXVII. 

'  See  Appendix  X. 

'  See  the  description  of  ^tna  in  Pindar,  Pyth.  i.  33,  beginning 

vvv  7c  /Mb' 
ral  0*  vvlp  KvfMS  d\t€picf*5  ox9cu 
XiffcXia  8'  a^w  niC^i  cripya  Xaxydtyra, 

and  mark  the  skill  with  which  Kymd  is  brought  in  here  to  lead  np  to  the 
mention  of  Hierdn's  victory  at  Kymd  further  on.  Compare  the  kindred 
passage  in  JSschylus,  Prom.  363,  of  which  see  below,  p.  279.  The  re- 
ference in  both  passages  is  clearly  to  the  great  eruption  of  475.  It  is 
clearly  fixed  to  that  date  by  Thuoydides,  iii.  116.  It  was  fifty  years  before 
B.  0.  425.  The  Parian  Chronicle  (Muller,  i.  550,  Flack,  24,  25)  places  it  in 
the  same  year  as  the  battle  of  Plataia  (479) ;  rd  vvp  ippurj  «[aoy,  ky  Xc«]cXlf 
w€pi  r^v  Atryauof  or  hXnniVf  or  whateyer  is  the  right  filling  up. 
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revolutions  of  the  city  to  which  it  wa0  60  dangerous  a  obap.  ti. 
neighbour.     In  the  days  of  the  Pious  Brethren  it  was  the 
lands  of  Katane  on  which  the  fire-flood  spread  itself ;  they 
were  now  the  lands  of  Katane  no  longer. 

It  fell  in  short  to  the  lot  of  the  laureate  of  tyrants 
to  tell,  as  gently  as  a  laureate  oould^  the  deeds  of  the  man 
who  took  to  himself  the  name  of  a  founder  on  the  strength 
of  wiping  out  the  name  of  a  Hellenic  city  and  driving 
forth  its  people  from    their  homes.      Nazos^  eldest  of 
Sikeliot  cities,  formed  part  of  the  dominion  which  had 
been  won  by  Hippokrates,  and  which  had  passed  from 
him  to  Gel6n  and  to   Hierdn^.      Of  Katane  we  have 
heard  nothing  during  all  these  changes;  but  it  is  now 
spoken  of  in  a  way  which  imphes  that  it  too  was  among 
the  possessions  of  the  lord  of  Syracuse.     The  year  before  HierAn 
the  eruption,  Hieron  had^  in  the  full  wantonness  of  des-  thepeople 
potism^  caused  all  the  inhabitants  of  Nazos  and  Katane  ^^  f^ai 
to    transport    themselves    to    Leontinoi  ^.      The    empty  -«3Btoa« 
Katane  he  peopled   afresh  with    five   thousand   settlers 
from  Pdoponnesos  and  five  thousand  more  from  Syracuse^ 
making  thus  a  city  of  a  myriad  citizens.     Among  them 
he  parted  out  both  the  former  land  of  KatanS  and  much 
other  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  rich  plain  between 
the  two  cities,  once  called  after  Leontinoi  and  afterwards 
after  Katane^.      The    sending   forth   of   colonists  from 
Syracuse  is  to  be  noted.     Widely  as  the  city  had  spread 
beyond  its  old  bounds,   the   increase  in  the  number  of 
the  citizens  would  seem  to  have  been  in  still  greater  pro- 
portion.    By  a  kind  of  fiction — ^a  legal  fiction  we  can 
hardly  call  it — Katane,  peopled  by  new  citizens,  was  held 

^  See  above,  p.  io6. 

'  Diod  zi.  49 ;  roifs  Va^iovs  icai  roifs  Karaniiow  kic  rSrv  warpiidoiy  dyaara' 
Bhros  iur^Kiff€¥  c2s  ro^  Amovtivovs,  itai  /urii  r&r  iyxupiegy  wpoaira^* 
mroiMW  Ti)y  w6Xiy. 

'  lb. ;  r^  X^P"^  ^^  ^w  t^  EaroMiiay,  dAAd  uX  moisX^  f^i  6§Upov 
9poa$€h  Kvrutktfp^xifC€f  fivplovt  vkiipiHnu  oUHjroptu, 

U  3, 
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oHAP.  vi.  to  have  become  a  new  city,  and  to  be  entitled  to  a  new 

name.     That  new  name  it  took  from  the  great  mountain^ 

and  for  a  while  Katane  was  officially  named  ^tna.     It 

was  specially  placed  under  the  protection  of  ^Sitnsean  Zeus, 

Hierdn       a-i^d  an  j£tn£ean  feast  was  held  in  his  honour  ^.     Of  the 

^Mt^  ""^  ^%  *^^s  founded  Hierdn  was  held  to  be  the  founder.    And 

both  himself  and  his  friend  Chromios,  once  men  of  Gela^ 

then  men   of    Syracuse,  took  to  themselves  yet   a   new 

description^  and  were  enrolled  on  the  list  of  citizens  of 

iBtna. 

Policy  of        Two  motives  are  said  to  have  led  Hier6n  to  this  act. 

in  the         One  was  a  plain  motive  of  policy,     ^tna  was  to  be  a  bul- 

tion  wark  of  his  dominion  over  Syracuse,  a  city  of  refuge  in 

case  his  dominion  over  Syracuse  should  ever  be  overthrown. 

Hieron  knew  well  enough  how  liable  to  overthrow  such  a 

power  as  his   always  was ;    nothing  would  strengthen  it 

better  than  to  have  a  stronghold  at  hand  peopled  by  men 

who  were  bound  to  him  by  other  ties  than  those  of  simple 

fear.     How  wisely  he  reckoned  in  this  point  of  view  we 

shall  presently  see  when  the  evil  day  did  come^  not  indeed 

on  himself^  but  on  his  house  and  his  dominion.     With  this 

politic  aim  was  joined  a  more  sentimental  feeling.     He 

longed  for  the  honours  which  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  his 

Geldnand  brother  in  life  and  death.     Founder  of  a  myriad-peopled 

Hierdn  me      .  j  r     sr 

founden.  city^  he  hoped  that  he  might  one  day  receive  the  same 
heroic  worship  which  was  paid  to  Oel6n  at  Syracuse^. 
But  the  two  cases  were  wholly  different.  Whatever  we 
call  Gelon  at  Megara  or  Euboia  or  his  native  Gela^  at 
Syracuse  he  really  was  a  founder.  To  the  new  city  on  the 
mainland  and  to  its  citizens  he  was  well  nigh  as  true  a 

*  Schol.  01.  vi.  162  ;  kv  r^  Alrvy  Aid;  Alrvcuov  dyaX/ta  Xipvrm  leai  iopri^ 
Alrvafo  KoKiirm.  Could  this  have  gone  on  at  Intesa  or  anywhere  in  the 
■choliast'B  time  ? 

■  Dio<l6roB  (xi.  49)  couples  the  two  motives ;  tovto  «*  Swpa^t  awt^iwy  &fui 
fihf  (X*iy  fioffiuav  irolfiriv  a^i6\oyov  wpds  rdj  kwioi&ffas  x^<^<»>  *A«o  ^  tak  kn 
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founder  as  Archias  was  to  the  elder  city  in  the  island.  If  ohap.  ti. 
he  had  not  called  Achiadiha  into  being,  he  had  welded 
Achradina  and  Ortygia  into  one  whole,  and  had  given  the 
enlarged  Syracuse  the  fresh  life  of  a  new  city.  And  he 
had  founded  the  new  without  disturbing  the  old^  save  by 
bringing  back  again  those  who  had  been  already  driven 
from  their  homes.  He  had  made  Syracuse  the  head  of 
Hellenic  Sicily^  mightier  than  any  city  of  the  older  lands 
of  Hellas.  To  his  new  ^tna  Hieron  had  given  nothing 
but  a  new  name  and  new  inhabitants^  planted  and  enriched 
at  the  cost  of  the  old  citizens  and  their  neighbours. 

Yet  it  is  plain  that  this  so-called  foundation  of  ^tna 
was  looked   on   by  Hierdn  as  the  most  glorious  exploit 
of   his   life^.      His   ears  were  before  all   things  tickled 
when  his  poets  called  him  the  renowned  founder  of  an 
illustrious  city,  a  city  which  bore  the  name  of  the  fiery 
mountain  which  Zeus  had  chosen  as  his  Sicilian  throne. 
Of  that  city  he  was  founder  and  citizen,  but  he  was  not  to 
be  king  or  tyrant  in  his  own  person.     Foreseeing  perhaps  Deino- 
a  firmer  rule  for  his  house  in  his  new  foundation  than  in  S*^tn».  ^ 
Gela  or  in  Syracuse,  he  ordained  ^tna,  as  we  learn  from  the 
strains  of  his  poet,  to  be  the  kingdom  of  his  son  Deino- 
men^^.     The  royal  title  is  given  to  him  in  so  marked  a 
way  that  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  there  was  some 
formal  proclamation  of  kingship  in  ^tna.     And  such  pro- 
clamation is  at  least  more  likely  in  the  new-founded  city 
than  in  the  elder  commonwealth  of  Syracuse.     In  JEtnsL  Guardian- 
the  young  DeinomenSs  was  to  reign,  under  the  guardian-  chromiofl. 
ship  of  his  imcle  Chromios^  as  his  Mayor  of  the  Palace  ^. 
But  in  the  eyes  of  the  poet  at  leasts  the  King  of  ^tna 
was  to  be  a  constitutional  king.     Pindar  sang  of  the  god- 
built  freedom  of  the  new  city,  where  kings  and  citizens  were 
to  dwell  in  unity  by  the  banks  of  Amenanos,  where  a  king 

'  See  Appendix  XXVII.  ^  See  Appendix  XXYH. 

>  See  Appendix  X  and  XXVn. 
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cHAF.  VI.  of  tbe  Hylleid  tribe  was  to  reign  according  to  the  lawB 
of  HylloB,  like  his  Herakleid  fellows  in  more  ancient 
Sparta^.  But  it  would  seem  that  even  the  flatterer^  in 
looking  forward  to  the  glories  of  the  son,  could  not  wholly 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  real  deeds  of  the  father.  Father 
and  son  alike  needed  covert  warnings  and  exhortations 
to  rule  justly,  to  keep  their  hands  from  base  gain,  and 
to  make  Croesus  the  model  of  their  rule  rather  than 
Phalaris^.  Hieron  himself,  having  set  his  son  on  his 
new  throne,  falls  back  on  the  Syracusan  name.  But  the 
new  creation  is  not  forgotten.  It  is  still  the  ^tnsean 
host  who  welcomes  the  minstrel  to  his  home  by  the  fount 
of  Arethousa  *. 

Our  notices  of  Hier6n  in  his  character  of  founder  of 

^tna  come  chiefly  from  the  odes  in  which  Pindar  sings 

the  praises  whether  of   Hierdn  of  ^tna  or  of   Hieron 

of  Syracuse.     To  the  order  of  those  odes,  to  the  victories 

of  Hierdn  at  Olympia,  Pyth6,  and  elsewhere  we  shall  come 

presently.     But  in  connexion  with  the  Olympic  fame  of 

Hier6n  there  is  a  strange  story  which  so  oddly  forestalls  an 

incident  in  the  life  of  a  later  lord  of  Syracuse  that  one  is 

tempted  to  doubt  whether  the  tale  has  not  wandered  out  of 

its  place,  according  to  the  general  law  that  any  story  of  any 

HierAn's     Syracusan  tyrant  may  be  freely  told  of  any  other.  Yet  we  are 

eici^on    ^^^  ^^  fairly  decent  authority  that  at  one  Olympic  festival, 

^™  *^«     seemingly  the  first  after  the  flight  of  Xerxes  and  the  death  of 

games.       Hamilkar,  the  tyrant  Hieron  sent  horses  to  contend  in  the 

B.C.  ^76 

games,  and  caused  a  costly  tent  to  be  set  up  for  those  who 
Speech  of   had  comc  on  his  errand.  But  Themistokles  made  a  speech  to 

Xliemis-  ^ 

tokito.        the  assembled  Greeks,  bidding  them  tear  down  the  tent  of 

»  See  Appendix  XXVII. 

•  See  Appendix  VII  and  XXVII.  and  above,  p.  72. 

»  Find.  Pyth.  iii.  lao ; 

xcu  tcty  h  vawrlv  ft6\o¥  *lwlcaf  rifiFca^  BAXaaaaif 
*Ap4$ov<ra¥  M  icpiarav  trap  Airvaxoy  $ivnv, 
ts  Xvficue6c<rm<n  WfMi  fictnkt^. 
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the  tjnant  and  hinder  his  horses  from  taking  their  chance  ohap.  vi. 

in  the  race  ^.    Here  no  special  motive  is  assigned ;  it  seems 

to  be  taken  for  granted  that  to  be  a  tyrant  is  of  itself  a 

crime  to  be  punished  by  being  shut  out  from  Hellenic 

fellowship.      A  later  version  makes  ThemistoklSs,   amid 

general  applause,  give  as  a  reason  for  the  course  which 

he  counselled  that  Hierdn^  who  had  stood  aloof  from  the 

great  struggle  of  Hellas^  was  unworthy  to  take  a  part  in 

the  common  Hellenic  festival  ^.     It  is  hardly  possible  that 

this  particular  charge  could  have  been  brought  against 

a  man  who  had  played  his  part  against  the  Phcenician  at 

Himera^  while  the  fame  of  that  great  day  was  still  fresh. 

But  we  have  seen  from  various  accounts  of  the  embassy 

to  6el6n  that  this   is  exactly  the  kind  of  reason  which 

was  likely  to  attach  itself  to  the  story  a  generation  or  two 

later  ^      The  suggestion  of  a  modem  writer  is  far  more  Motives 

likely,  that^  if  anything  of  the  kind  happened  at  all^  the  toklds! 

wrath  of  Themistokl^  and  the  assembled  Greeks  was  stirred 

up  by  men  from  Naxos  and  Katand^   fresh  from  their 

forced  migration^  who  could  tell  assembled  Hellas,  above 

all  its  Ionian  portion^  how  two  Hellenic  and  Ionian  cities^ 

one  of  them  the  eldest  child  of  Hellas  on  Sicilian  ground^ 

had  fared  at  the  hands  of  the   man  who  sought  after 

Hellenic  honours  in  so  boastful  a  guise  \     But  the  tale  is 

so  like  a  tale  of  Dionysios  told  on  better  witness  that 

it  is  only  with  fear  and  trembling  that  we  can  admit 

^  Pint.  ThemiBt.  25  ;  B€6<ppaffTOs  kv  rots  ncp2  fia(n\€ias  Itrropti  rby 
^t/uffToitXia  wiiialfQtrroi  di  'OKu/iiriav  *Upo»ot  tmrovf  dyw^iffr^s  ttaJt  ffiofWfy 
rti«  KaT«aK€vafffUyrpf  irokvrtXSn  trr^^carros,  dnur  iv  rots  *EAXi;<rt  \6yov,  is 
Xpi)  T^  ffxtp^v  dutpn^fftu  Tov  Tvp&yyov  tcai  leojXvffat  rovs  Xnovs  d'yeovlcaff0at. 
This  is  dangerously  like  the  story  of  Lysias  and  DionysioB,  Biod.  ziv.  109. 
See  more  below,  p.  270. 

'  This  oomee  from  ^Man^  Var.  Hisk.  ix.  5  ;  B€fuaToieK^s  *lip€uva  Ijxoirra 
fls  'OXviitriav  'OXvfiinofy  dyofAivctv  tmrovs  dyovra  cfp^c  r^  dyanfiaSf  tMin'  rbv 
/a)  furakafidvTa  rod  fitylffrov  r&y  letvSvycav  tSjv  woMrp/vpionf  /teraXa/ifidytty 
fH^  Scfr'  iiea2  iw^v49fj  6  B«/u(rroKk^.  This  late  compiler  fanoiee  Hier6n  to 
have  oome  in  person,  which  is  most  unlikely. 

■  See  abore,  p.  243.  *  Lloyd,  pp.  12  7-1 31. 
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CHAP.  VI.  the  tradition  of  Hierdn's  dishonour  at  Olympia  to  even  a 
doubtful  place  in  our  history. 

Hierftn's         But  the  most  honourable  field  of   Hieron^s   personal 
Italy.         action,  as  distinguished  from  the  one  great  day  on  which 
he  was  his  brother's  comrade^  is  again  to  be  found  in  Italy. 
We  have  twice  seen  him  stretching  forth  a  hand  to  help 
Greek  cities  there  against  Greek  enemies ;  he  now  stands 
forth  as  the  champion  of  Hellas  against  barbarians  no  less 
Advance  of  distinctly  than  Gelon  had  stood  forth  at  Himera.     We 
n^eg,         have  come  to  the  first  mention  which  at  all  concerns  our 
Sicilian  story  of  that  form  of  barbarian  advance  which  in 
the  end  overcame  the  Greeks  of  Italy^  and  which  has  to  be^ 
partly  compared,  partly  contrasted^  with  the  forms  of  bar- 
barian advance  against  which  Sicily  and  Old  Greece  had 
to  strive.     The  pressure  of  the  native  races  of  Italy  on  the 
Greek  settlements  in  that  peninsula,  the  pressure  which  led 
to  the  mournful  holy  day  of  barbarized  Poseidonia  ^,  had 
now  begun.     It  has  not  yet  taken  the  shape  which  it  took 
a  little  later ;  and^  according  to  some  theories^  we  ought  not 
to  speak  of  the  native  races  of  Italy  as  the  invaders  of  the 
Greater  Hellas  during  the  struggle  of  which  we  have  just 
now  to  speak.     For  the  enemies  of  Greece  against  whom 
Hieron  stepped  in  to  defend  his   Italian  allies  were  the 
Growth  of  sea-faring  Etruscans.      Kymd^  oldest  and  most  advanced 
^™  '        outpost  of  Hellas  on  Italian  soil^  though  now  beginning 
to  draw  towards  the  term  of  its  Hellenic  beings  was  as  yet 
Haven  of    advancing  in  wealth  and  power.     The  lonely  hill-city  had 
arohia.       ^ow  won  for  itself  a  haven  on  the  gulf,  sheltered  by  the 
B.C.  528.     Misenian  headland  and  the  islands  anchored  by  its  side, 
as  yet  Greek  Dikaiarchia^  to  be  more  famous  in  after-times 
as  Latin  Puteoli  *.     It  was  the  head  of  a  group  of  Greek 

*  See  above,  p.  164. 

'  Strabo,  v.  4.  6,  calls  Dikaiarohia  Mvuov  KvfiaUav  inr*  6^pvos  IBpvfdyo^, 
and  it  seemi  to  be  referred  to  by  Dionysios  (vii.  3)  when  lie  speaks  of 
Kymd  as  ktfUyur  Kparovaa  rwy  wtpi  Mt<rrir^  Hucaip&rarw,    But  see  Ban- 
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cities  on  the  Campanian  gulf  ^  a  centre  of  Greek  influence  ohap.  yi. 
in  that  region^  which  marked  it  out  for  the  jealousy  of  its 
more  powerful  barbarian  neighbours. 

This  brings  us  to  a  series  of  memorable  events  in  the  early 
history  of  Italy.     In  the  first,  of  which  we  have  to  speak, 
more  strictly  Italian  nations  are  said  to  have  taken  part, 
but  it  was  essentially  an  enterprise  of  Etruscan  Campania 
against  dangerous  Greek  neighbours.     The  attack,  a  land  b.c.  524. 
attack  of  an  Etruscan  power  dominant  from  the  Campanian 
gulf  to  the  borders  of  GiluI,  was  beaten  back^,  and  the  next 
Etruscan  warfare  in  which  Kym6  played  a  part  was  one  in 
which  Greeks  and  Latins  significantly  fought  as  comrades. 
Call  it  as  we  will,  by  its  old  name  of  the  war  with  Forsena  Battle 
or  by  the  more  scientific  description  of  the  revolt  of  Latium  b.c.  503. 
against  Etruscan  rule,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  that  fight  of  Aricia  in  which  the  victory  of  Kyme 
and  her  Latin  allies  broke  the  Etruscan  power  asunder, 
made  room  for  the  growth  of  the  Latin  city  by  the  Tiber, 
and  gave  the  Greeks  of  Italy  a  breathing-space  ^.     Less  Tymmy  of 
happy  in  its  results  within  the  walls  of  Kyme,  the  &me  m™at 
that  AristodSmos  won  as  leader  of  the  Kymaian  force  en-  ^y^^- 
abled  him  to  rise  to  the  dominion  of  his  native  city.     He 
overthrew  what  seems  to  have  been  an  oppressive,  while  a 
vigorous,  oligarchy;  and  he  set  up  in  its  stead  a  tyranny 
which,  unless  he  be  greatly  slandered,  outdid   in   crime 
and  bloodshed  anything  that  Sicily  ever  saw,  at  all  events 
between  Phalaris  and  Agathokles  ^.     At  the  court  of  Aris- 
todemos  the  banished  Tarquin  was  said  to  have  found  a 

bury  (Diet.  G«og.,  Puteoli)  on  the  possible  Samian  element.  "  Samii 
Dicsftrohiam  oondidenmt,  quam  nanc  Pnteolos  Tocant/'  says  Eusebins 
under  B.O.  529or52i.  So  Stepb.  Byz.  in  nortoXoi*  lerh/ia  Xa/dvy.  See 
Belocb,  Campanien,  p.  89. 

^  The  aoconnt,  largely  legendary,  is  given  by  Dionysios,  vii.  3,  4. 

*  lb.  5.  Cf.  Liv.  ii.  14.  Anything  beyond  the  merest  outline  of  these 
matters  I  most  leave  to  the  special  historians  of  Rome. 

'  See  the  wh<de  story  of  his  rise  to  power  and  his  use  of  it  in  Dionysioe, 
▼ii  6-9. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


Naval  at- 
tack of  the 
Etruscans 
on  Kym6. 
B.C.  474. 


No  concert 

between 

Carthage 

and 

Etruria. 


Hierdn 
Bends 
help  to 
Kymd. 

Defeat  of 

the  Etrus- 
cans. 


shelter^  when  Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium  and  the  Tuscolan 
Mamilius  had  alike  failed  to  bring  him  home  ^ 

The  tyranny  of  Aristodemos  was  overpast,  and  now,  in 
the  days  of  Hierdn,  free  Kym6  was  again  threatened  with 
an  Etruscan  attack  ^.  This  time,  since  the  day  of  Aricia, 
the  enemy  could  no  longer  march  unopposed  along  the 
whole  southern  coast  of  Italy.  The  invaders  had  now  to 
come  by  sea;  and  it  has  been  most  commonly  thought 
that  the  fleets  of  Etruria  and  Carthage  joined  their  whole 
might  for  the  destruction  of  the  Hellenic  city  ^.  But  the 
few  words  of  prose  narrative,  the  few  words  of  exulting 
minstrelry,  from  which  we  get  our  whole  knowledge  of  the 
event  do  not  necessarily  imply  this  alliance,  otherwise  likely 
enough  in  itself,  of  the  two  enemies  of  Hellas  in  the  West. 
The  Phoenician,  even  after  the  day  of  Himera,  is  still  dan- 
gerous ;  the  Etruscan  is  dangerous  also ;  but  we  cannot 
infer  for  certain  that  they  acted  in  concert*.  But  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Kym£,  hard  pressed  by  the  Etruscan  enemy, 
prayed  for  help  from  the  lord  of  Syracuse,  whose  inter- 
ference on  behalf  of  Lokroi  and  the  remnant  of  the  Syba- 
rites may  have  gained  him  the  reputation  of  the  general 
defender  of  oppressed  Italiot  cities.  If  Hieron  stepped  in 
to  rescue  Greeks  from  Greeks,  how  much  more  should  he 
step  in  to  rescue  Greeks  from  barbarians.  The  cry  was 
not  unheeded;  the  ships  of  Syracuse  sailed  to  join  the 
ships  of  KymS,  and  the  invading  armada  was  overthrown 


^  Dion.  vii.  2.  12;  Liv.  ii.  ai,  34. 

'  For  its  overthrow  see  Dion.  Hal.  vii.  9-1 1.  One  is  sorry  to  hear  of 
the  un-Hellenic  use  of  torture. 

•  See  Busolt,  ii.  275  ;  Grote,  iv.  306. 

*  It  ia  certain  that  the  short  account  in  Dloddros  (zi.  5  a)  has  no  mention 
of  Carthaginians,  neither  has  the  votive  helmet  of  Hierdn.  The  notion  of 
an  union  of  Cartliaginians  and  Etruscans  seems  to  come  from  the  words 
of  Pindar,  Pyth.  i.  136  et  seqq.,  as  understood  by  his  Scholiast,  i.  137. 
But  the  poet  himself  most  likely  only  meant  to  couple  the  overthrow  of 
the  Phoenicians  at  Himera  and  that  of  the  Etruscans  at  Kymd  aa  deliver- 
ances of  Hellas  from  the  barbarian.     See  above,  p.  334. 
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with  utter  overthrow  *.  Not  a  detail  of  an  event  in  Hie-  chap.  vi. 
r6n^8  life  second  only  to  his  presence  at  Himera  has  come 
down  to  ns.  But  our  own  land  contains  a  memorial  of  it, 
which  would  find  a  more  fitting  home  at  Syracuse^  at 
Olympia^  or  on  whatever  spot  of  Campanian  g^und  may 
best  claim  to  be  the  heir  of  Kym^.  Among  the  treasures  Hier^n's 
of  the  British  Museum  a  strange  chance  has  placed  the 
helmet  once  dedicated  at  Olympia^  which  told^  in  archaic 
speech  and  letters,  how  Hier6n  son  of  Deinomenes  and 
the  Syracusans  offered  the  gift  to  Zeus  as  spoil  won  from 
the  Tyrrhenians  before  Kjrmfi  *. 

It  marks  the  wide-reaching  character  of  Hierdn's  policy 
that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  deliverance  of  Kyme  and 
with  the  heavy  blow  which  he  had  dealt  to  the  Etruscan 
power.      He  further  designed  to  plant  an  outpost^  most 
likely  of  Syracusan  dominion^  certainly  of  Syracusan  in- 
fluence^ in  the  r^on  where  he  had  been  warring.     The  His  colony 
island  which  has  at  various  times  been  known  as  Pithe-  kousa  or 
kousa^  iBnaria^  and  Ischia,  seems  to  guard  or  to  threaten  ^^^^^ 
the  gulf  of  Kyme  like  a  vessel  anchored  at  its  mouth. 
Hier6n  marked  the  island  as  a  site  for  a  colony.     He  was 
not  the  first  to  plant  a  Greek  settlement  on  the  spot. 
Pith^kousa  had    been   already  occupied  by  an  Eretrian 
colony^  which  flourished  for  a  while  through  the  fruitful- 
nees  of  the  soil  and  the  gold  mines  which  the  island  con- 

^  The  aoooont  in  Dioddros,  zi.  51,  is  abort  but  emphatic;  ol  r&v  vt&r 
rwTWf  i^fUwtt  IvciS^  «aWvXcu0'ay  *ls  ri^  Kv/ifjp,  ml  /actcI  tw  kyx^P^ 
lU»  hftufii&x'l^f^^  ^P^  'vo^  Tvfifirp^obt,  voAXdr  9k  pavs  ninw  ^tupStiptsyrts  not 
fuyAk^  pav/MX^<t  yuc^<narr€t,  rohs  /ikv  Tv^^vo^t  krcanlraMrav,  robs  82  Kv- 
/udovt  ^j\€v94pca{naf  rww  tp6fiojy  tctd  dwinktvcay  M  XvpoKoviras,  He  does  not 
speak  of  the  colony  of  Pithftkousa. 

'  The  legend  is  mABONOAEINOMENEOSKAITOIXVBAKO^OrrOI- 
AITVKANAIIOKVMA^S.  To  one  to  whom  Greek  comes  most  commonly  in 
the  form  of  modem  printed  books  there  is  something  really  startling  in  the 
look  of  snch  an  inscription  as  this,  to  say  nothing  of  the  actnal  shapes  of 
the  letters.  One  wonld  like  to  see  an  autograph  of  Pindar.  The  document 
is  nsefiil  in  another  way,  as  the  only  instance  of  the  style  of  a  tyrant  of 
those  days.    Of.  the  inscription  of  Alexander  in  Arrian,  iL  16. 
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CHAP.  VI.  tained.  But  the  frequent  earthquakes  and  the  other  phae- 
nomena  of  the  volcanic  regions,  the  outbursts  alike  of  fire 
and  of  water,  drove  them  away.    Hieron  now  sent  colonists 

Nature  of  to  the  spot  thus  left  empty.     We  are  led  to  think  of  the 

inent.  ^"  probable  position  of  such  a  settlement  under  a  tyranny. 
Hieron's  colony  was  not  likely  to  enjoy  any  higher  measure 
of  freedom  than  the  metropolis  from  which  the  settlers 
went  forth.  It  would  doubtless  take  the  form  of  a  Hellenic 
city,  but  it  would  be  a  city  which  served  the  lord  of  Syra- 
cuse as  an  outpost  of  his  dominion.  His  colony  or  gar- 
rison occupied  the  island,  and  built,  if  not  a  town,  at  least 
a  fortress.  But  the  same  wonders  of  nature  which  drove 
away  the  Eretrians  drove  away  the  Hieronian  settlers  also. 

Its  failure.  The  colony  was  abandoned  before  it  was  well  set  up. 
Pith^kousa  was  not  fated  to  be  a  possession  or  a  daughter 
of  Syracuse ;  but  it  was  fated  to  become  a  Greek  city. 
The  Greeks  of  the  Campanian  Neapolis,  to  whom  the 
blazing  fires  and  the  boiling  waters  were  less  strange  and 
frightful,  occupied  the  island  and  kept  it  ^ 

Import-  Though  Hierdn's  victory  by  Kyme  did  not  lead — and 

anceofthe 

victoiy  of  the  men  of  Kyme  would  hardly  regret  that  it  did  not  lead 
^™  '  — ^to  a  lasting  Syracusan  settlement  in  that  region,  there  is 
no  doubt  as  to  the  greatness  of  the  victory  and  its  results. 
It  is  held  to  mark  an  epoch  in  Italian  history,  as  leading 
to  another  stage  of  decline  in  the  Etruscan  power  ^.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  did  much  to  extend  Greek  in- 
fluence in  Campania,  and  that  Hellenic  life  was  fast  taking 
root  even  in  non-Hellenic  cities  when  the  blow  came  which 
checked  Hellenic  advance  in  those  regions  for  ever  ^.  The 
general  pressure  of  the  Opican  nations  on  the  Italiots  has 

*  The  story  is  told  by  Strabo,  v.  4.  9.  The  Eretrians  are  driven  out 
inrA  fffiffftwv  koI  dvcupvarj/idrcay  mfpos  Kai  BaXa'rnjs  xai  Otp/Mwy  6&iraiK.  In 
the  like  case  the  Hieronian  settlers  i^ikiwoy  t6  tcaraCKtvacelv  wp'  hivr&y 
T«rxo5.  He  largely  quotes  Timaios  for  the  phienomena  of  the  island.  See 
also  Beloch,  Campanien,  p.  204. 

*  See  Holm,  i.  315.  •  Buaolt,  21.  378. 
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as  yet  hardly  begun ;  bat  the  victory  of  Hellas  over  the  ohap.  vi. 
Etruscans  was  followed  in  the  very  next  year  by  a  grievous 
defeat  of  the  men  of  two  Hellenic  cities  at  the  hands  of 
Italian  neighbours.  And  the  victors  in  this  case  were  a 
people  of  whom  we  more  commonly  hear  either  as  peace- 
fully yielding  to  Greek  influences  or  as  giving  way  to 
Greek  warlike  attack^  than  as  overthrowing  the  forces  of 
two  allied  Greek  commonwealths  in  battle.  Taras  wasTarMand 
said  to  have  been  planted  as  a  woe  to  the  lapygians  ^,  and  gi^ns. 
a  woe  to  the  lapygians  the  Greek  commonwealth  had  con- 
stantly shown  itself.  Its  territory  had  been  steadily  ad- 
vancing at  their  expense^  and  Tarantine  victoiy  had  some- 
times at  least  been  marked  by  every  refinement  of  cruel 
mockery'.  But  one  class  at  least  of  lapygian  mercenaries 
were  thought  worthy  of  being  sought  for  service  in  Greek 
war&re';  and  at  the  present  moment^  as  sometimes  at 
later  times^  the  inhabitants  of  the  heel  of  the  boot  could 
show  themselves  dangerous  enemies  to  the  Greek  intruders. 
Yet  when  we  hear  of  warfare  arising  out  of  a  dispute  about 
boundaries  *,  we  seem  to  be  dealing  with  a  people  who  have 
made  some  advances  towards  equality  with  those  intruders. 
We  hear  of  such  disputes  between  Greek  Selinous  and 
Elymian  Siesta.  We  do  not  hear  of  them  between 
Syracuse  and  her  Sikel  neighbours.  Plunderings  on  both 
sides  followed^  and  then   open  war;    and  the  lapygian 

^  So  the  oraole  in  Stnbo,  vi.  3.  4 ; 

Xanipt6y  roc  dwira,  TAffoarrd  r€  wiova  ^futv, 

'  See  the  aooount  of  the  taking  of  Carbina  and  its  punishment  oopied 
from  SHeaichos  in  Athenaios,  xii.  33.  Tarantine  offerings  for  lapygian 
Tictories  Rppear  in  Paasanias,  z.  10.  6,  ziii.  9,  with  a  story  of  an  lapygian 
king. 

'  Thuc.  Tii.  33,  where  lapygians  and  Messaplans  are  distingruished. 

*  Diod.  XI.  5a  ;  vtfi  6fi6pov  x^P^  d/jupiafir/ro^ivTtay  wp^  dXA^Xovr.  He 
goes  on  to  describe  the  plondering  and  the  gnerrilla  warfttre  which  went 
before  the  great  expedition.  The  words  of  Herodotus  (vii.  1 70),  rcb  ^ 
TapayrTvoi .  .  .  i^aytarairTts  wpoaimmtray  fieydkus,  are  not  veiy  dear. 
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CHAP.  vL   forces  were  so  threatening  that  Taras  craved  help  from 
Defeat  of    Mikythos   of  Rhfigion^.      Help   was    granted^   and  the 
Rhdgionby  lapygian  host  was  met  by  the  combined  forces  of  Taras 
gtans^^^     Ai^d  Rhegion.    The  men  of  Ehegion^  we  are  told,  were 
B.C.  473.     f0j.(5ec[  ijito  the  service  by  Mikythos  against  their  will  *. 
The  barbarians  won  the  day;  in  no  fight  that  Herodotus 
knew  of  had  the  slaughter  of  Greeks  been  so  frightful. 
Three  thousand  men  of   Rhegion^  seemingly  the  whole 
force  sent^  fell  in  the  battle ;  of  the  men  of  Taras  more 
were  slaughtered  than  any  man  could  number  ^.     It  is  at 
least  harder  to  believe  that  the  victorious  lapygians  chased 
the  flying  Rhegines  through  the  whole  length  of  what 
then  was  Italy,  and  made  their  way  into  the  city  al<Mig 
with  the  trembling  crowd  ^.     There  is  no  sign  of  any 
foreign  occupation  of  Rhegion^  of  any  change  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Rh%ion^  where  Mikythos  still  remains  in 
power. 

The  example  of  Hierdn  in  his  attempted  settlement  at 
Pithekousa  did  not  go  without  followers.  Mikythos  also 
was  stirred  up  to  win  for  his  city  and  for  himself — or  for 
the  youths  in  whose  name  he  ruled — the  fame  which  ever 
Mikythos  followed  on  the  foundation  of  a  new  Hellenic  city.  On 
PyxouB.  the  west  coast  of  Italy^  about  due  north  of  Rh%ion^  at  the 
point  where  the  narrow  peninsula  of  which  Rh^on  guards 
the  further  end  begins  to  widen  and  turn  to  the  west^ 
Mikythos  founded  his  colony  of  Fyxous^  known  in  after 

^  Diod.  zi.  52 ;  robt  re  woXiriKois  crpartirras  ^f$pouraw  Mat  *^7pfiifV¥ 
avfifji&x'^  ^^^y  roXXoi^r  wpaatkafiovro, 

'  Herod,  vii.  170 ;  fA  tw6  Muc^ov  rov  Xoipov  AyayKa(6fi€voi  rSnf  ^dnw  jnU 
dm/r<5/<cRro{  ri/iupci  TapayrlvoKri. 

'  lb. ;  ^K09  'EAAi/Kcff^  fiiyuTTos  c^os  8^  kyiy^ro  w&mear  rSiv  ^/mu  tB/MMf, 
a{rrSf¥  rt  Tapavrliwy  Koi  ''Ptfylvoar,  ot  .  .  .  ,  dvi0ayo¥  rpiaxiXiiot,  Sirr€S,  ubrw 
8^  Tapavriywv  oitc  Iwiifw  dpi$f»6s, 

*  Diod.  xi.  5a ;  ol  rovs  *Fiiyiyow  ii^tcoyrts  M  roffovrov  i^tKoTi/tq0fiaaif 
&<rT€  <rw€iffw€atiy  t<hs  ^^owriv  els  rd  *F^iyiov,  Ktd  rrjs  r^Xcow  wvpttvcai. 
Hm  the  wild  story  in  Joiiin,  iv.  2.  3,  anything  to  do  with  this  1  It 
modelled  on  much  later  events.    See  Grote,  vii.  176. 
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days  as  the  Roman  Buxentmn.  The  evidence  of  coins  chap.  ti. 
shows  that  the  new  settlers  were  not  the  first  Greeks  who 
had  occupied  the  site^;  but  they  most  likely  found  the 
site  empty^  as  they  are  not  spoken  of  as  supplanting  any 
other  possessors.  The  plantation  of  Mikythos  was  a  little 
more  successful  than  the  plantation  of  Hieron,  but  it  was 
not  long-lived.  Before  long  the  mass  of  the  settlers 
forsook  the  place,  leaving  only  a  feeble  remnant  of  whom 
history  has  nothing  to  tell  us  ^.  At  Taras  on  the  other 
hand  the  effects  of  the  defeat  were  politically  important. 
The  slaughter  of  the  aristocratic  party  was  so  great  that, 
after  this  battle,  democracy^  but  seemingly  of  a  moderate 
kind,  got  the  upper  hand  in  the  city  K 

It  is  remarkable  that  Hier6n^  who  on  other  occasions  ReUtionB 
appears  as  the  champion  of  endangered  Italiot  cities^  gave  nf^^^nj 
no  help  to  Taras  against  her  barbarian  enemies^  and  does  Blidgion. 
not  seem  even  to  have  been  asked  for  help.     The  explana- 
tion of  this  fact  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  relations 
between  the  tyrannies  of  Syracuse  and  Rh^gion.    We  have 
seen  that^  at  one  of  the  times  that  Hieron  showed  himself 
as  a  deliverer  in  Italy^  it  was  to  save  Lokroi  from  Rhegine 
aggression.     Whatever  may  have  been  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude which  Anoxilas  owed  to  Geldn  ^,  whatever  may  have 

^  On  the  earlier  oorng,  see  Banbury,  Diet.  Geog.,  Art.  Buzenium ;  Head, 
Hilt.  Num.  69.    They  g^ve  os  an  archaic  form  of  the  name,  DTBOES. 

*  The  foundation  of  the  colony  is  recorded  by  Diod6roi,  zi.  59,  with- 
out any  details.  Strabo  (vi.  i.  i),  who  describee  Mikythos  as  6 
M§c<rrpnjs  Slpx^"'  ^'  ^^  SiMAtf,  adds  voAiv  8*  dw^pay  ol  lZpv$ivr€s  itX^v 

'  Arist.  Pol.  ▼.  3.  8;  hf  Toporri  i^rrrfOh^rvy  Mai  dw&ko/Uv€gy  woXXw 
yycapifuay  vvd  rw  *law^yMf  /wtp^  tftrrtfior  rSav  Mi^Sc/vwr  hjiioKparia  kyhfero 
ix  mXiTtias.  UoKtrtia,  one  is  to  suppose,  is  to  be  taken  in  Aristotle's  own 
special  and  misleading  sense,  as  meaning  what  other  Greek  writers  call 
^fifuueparia,  while  he  applies  the  name  9ij/toit/>arla  to  something  else.  But 
in  tI.  3.  5  he  giTes  a  picture  of  the  Tarantine  constitution  at  some  time, 
seemingly  his  own,  in  which  moderate  aristocracy  and  moderate  democracy 
to  be  beautifoUy  blended.    Bui  see  Grote,  v.  320. 

*  800  abore,  p.  an. 
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oHAP.  VI.  been  the  outward  effect  of  Hierbn's  marriage  with  a 
daughter  of  Anaxilas^  there  could  have  been  little  friendly 
feeling  between  the  two  dynasties.  Gelon  may  have  for- 
gotten the  conduct  of  Anaxilas  in  the  war  of  Himera; 
but  to  Hieron^  seeking  after  Italian  power  and  influence, 
the  power  of  Rhegion  must  have  seemed  distinctly  to 
stand  in  his  way.  An  Italiot  ruler  holding  a  Sikeliot 
town  was  something  not  to  be  encouraged.  Any  jealousy 
that  Hieron  felt  towards  Anaxilas  would  assuredly  pass  on 
to  Mikythos.  And^  after  Hieron's  third  marriage^  any 
influence  of  the  domestic  connexion  would  pass  away. 
Or  rather^  it  mighty  when  convenient,  be  remembered. 
Under  the  rule  of  Mikythos^  jealousy  of  Rhegion  on  the 
part  of  the  lord  of  Syracuse  could  be  veiled  under  care 
for  the  interests  of  his  young  brothers-in-law  the  sons  of 
Anaxilas. 

§  4.   The  Relation  of  EierSn  to  LUeraiv^e  and 

Philosophy. 

Hierdnsnd      Thc  Italian  policy  of  Hier6n  and  the  way  in  which  it 

relation  to  ^*^  commemorated,  the  votive  helmet  at  Olympia,  and  the 

the  games,  general  relations  in  which  he  and  others  in  Sicily  stood  to 

the   festivals  of  Old   Greece,  bring   us   straight  to   one 

memorable  side  of  his  reign  and  age.     At  the  victories  of 

Hieron  and  Ther6n  in  the  games,  at  the  minstrelsy  by 

which  those  victories  were  recorded,  it  has  been  impossible 

to  keep  ourselves  from  glancing  from  time  to  time;   for, 

with  our  very  slender  narrative  materials  for  the  history  of 

the  time,  the  poetical  allusions  of  Pindar  come  to  rank 

Hierdn*B     among   our    chief   authorities.     But  this   whole    side   of 

po^tyy^       Hieron's  character,  his  relation  to  the  growing  art,  Utera- 

P**^  &     ^^®'  ^°^  philosophy  of  his  time,  call  for  a  fuller  and  more 

direct  examination,  as  opening  a  new  side  of  Sikeliot,  and 

even  of  Hellenic,  life.     The  two  great  tyrannies  of  Sicily 
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were  now  in  the  fulness  of  their  power  and  glory^  though  ohap.  vi. 
the  end  of  one  of  them  was  fast  drawing  near.     The 
masters  of  both  took  a  special  pride  in  encouraging  the 
growing  literature  and  art  of  the  age ;  they  rejoio^  in  the 
glory  which  they  won  from  the  songs  of  poets  and  from 
the  general  spread  of  their  reputation  for  splendour  and 
bounty.     They  were  not  the  first  tyrants  who  had  won  for  Like  re- 
themselyes  credit  in  this  way.     Periandros  of  Corinth  was  earlier 
not  only  the  friend  of  minstrels  and  philosophers,  but  passed  ^7*^^'* 
himself  for  a  poet,  and^  notwithstanding  his  oppressions, 
for  a  philosopher  also.     Polykrates  at  Samos,  Peisistratos 
and  his  sons  at  Athens,  won  honour  of  the  same  kind. 
Geldn,  as  we  have  seen,  is  painted  to  us  as  having  no  tastes 
of  an  intellectual  kind,   as   even   lacking  the   ordinary 
accomplishments  of  an  educated  Greek  ^.    A  strange  tale,  Tale  of 
told  by  a  late  writer,  speaks  of  Hierdn  as  being  in  his  Biekness. 
early  days  no  better  in  these  matters  than  his  brother. 
His  tastes  were  changed  in  some  mysterious  way  as  the 
result  of  a  dangerous  sickness,  which  turned  one  of  the 
most   unlettered   of   mankind   into   a    character   exactly 
opposite^.     As  the  patron  of  poets,   Hieron  came  at  a 
lucky  time.    As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  he  belongs 
essentially  to  the  same  class  as   so  many  Italian  rulers 
of  the   fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  of  our  eera,  in 
whom  the  patronage  of  art  and  letters  has  been  held  to 
be  full  atonement  for  trampling  on  every  political  and 
moral  law.     But  Hieron  had  one  great  advantage  over  the 
Borgias  and  the  Medici  with  whom  he  has  so  much  in 
common.     They  had  to  deal  only  with  the  artificial  works  The  poets 

fi  XT*    — >     ' 

of  Sk  Renaissance ;  the  art  and  letters  which  Hier6n  fostered  ^y, 

^  See  above,  p.  320. 

*  ^fflian,  y.  H.  iv.  15  ;  *Upwd  ^aai  rhv  Xnc^Xias  r^paww  ret  wp&ra 
l9iompf  tJvai  Kot  6»$pinw¥  AitovaSrarWy  koL  t^  iyponciav  dAAel  /itjB^  kot* 

fuvffut&raros  dy$pinroav  kyivtro,  r^  axo^ijiif  r^  itt  rip  dfifioarrlia  els  ditov' 
ff/ioTa  irtwaidwfUya  MoraBifitvos, 

VOL.  II.  S 
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oBAP.  VI.   were  the  true  offspring  of  the  native  genius  of  Hellas  in 

one  of  the  most  fruitful  of  its  seasons  of  fresh  and  Uving 

outpouring.     Next  in  good  luck  to  the  unrecorded  heroes 

who  may  have  heard  their  own  deeds  or  the  deeds  of  their 

forefathers  sung  by  the  voice  of  Horner^  was  the  prince 

at  whose  court  Simonides^  Pindar^  and  ^schylus  came  to 

enjoy  his  bounty  and  to  sing  his  praises. 

Bounty  of       The  bounty  of  tyrants  is  an  easy  virtue.      Such  as 

Thdrdn.      it  is^  it  is  said  to  have  been  displayed  by  both  TherSn 

and   Hier6n  in   the  highest  measure.      Pindar  sang  of 

Ther6n   as  the  most  open  of  hand  of  all  mankind^.     Of 

Hieron  it  was  proverbially  said  that  he  gave  faster  than 

his  friends  could  ask  of  him^.      And  some  at  least  of 

those  who  gathered  around  him  were  not  slow  at  asking. 

SimdniddB.  Sim6nides  of  loulis  in  the  iSgsaan  island  of  *Keos  stands 

^67.  out  among  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  the  age  as  the 

man  to  whom  gain  was  most  acceptable,  and  his  is  the 

name  which  is  most  closely  bound  up  with  the  name  of 

Hier6n.     It  was  only  in  his  later  days  that  he  came  to 

Sicily;  but  he  had  already  learned  the  ways  of  tyrants 

and  their  courts  in  the  most  renowned  city  of  Old  Greece. 

From  his  own  island,  where  his  father  Leoprepes  had  a 

name  for  wisdom  before  him  ^,  he  was  tempted  to  Athens, 

along  with  Anakrefin  and  others,  by  the  gifts  of  Hippar- 

His  early    chos  SOU  of  Peisistratos  K     He  could  write  the  epitaph  of 

'        the  daughter  of  his  benefactor's  brother  and  the  implied 

praises  of  her  father  ^,  as  he  could  speak  of  descent  from 

^  See  above,  p.  146,  and  l>elow,  p.  372. 

■  JEXvm,  V.  H.  ix.  I  ;  'Upojv6.  ^<rc  rhv  'XvpoMoCctov  ^XcAXf/Fa  ytvicSai 
KoX  rifjofirai  vaiitiay  dyiptiirara,  kcU  dn  fp  wpox^tpAraros  is  r^  tltpywlas 
KiyowTf  wpoOvfi&rtfHnf  ydp  ipaciv  airr^  x^C<^^  4  "f"^  airovyras  Aafi- 
fiiMtiy. 

'  A  stoTy  in  ^lian,  V.  H.  iv.  24,  showi  Ledprepds  ai  at  least  a  searcher 
after  wisdom.  On  loulis,  one  of  the  four  towns  of  Keos,  see  Strabo,  z. 
5.  6 ;  HimerioB,  xxiz.  3  ;  Steph.  Byz.  in  'lovX/r;  Diet.  Gepg.  art  Ceos. 

*  ^ian,  V.  H.  viii.  a. 

*  In  the  epitaph  of  Archedikd  (Thuc.  vi.  59 ;  Bergk,  liL  465),  where 


other  tyrants  as  a   matter  of   honour  ^.    And  when  his  chap.  vi. 
patron  fell  beneath  the  stroke  of  the  sword  wreathed  in 
myrtle^  his  lyre  was  ready  to  tell  of  the  light  which  had 
burst  upon  Athens  through  the  slaying  of  the  tyrant^. 
It  may  be  that  love  of  freedom  was  stronger  in  the  heart  His  puemn 
of  the  poet  than  gratitude ;   we  may  at  least  give  him  penian 
credit  for  speaking  from  the  heart  in  the  many  poems  in  ^*"* 
which  he  rejoices  at  the  victories  of  the  Greek  over  the 
barbarian  at  Marath6n^  at  Salamis,  at  Plataia^  and,  where 
we  have  already  met  him,  at  Himera^.    And  the  very 
spirit  of  the  opening  chapters  of   Herodotus  breathes  in 
the  verses  in  which  he  tells  of  the  blows  which  Asia  tholed 
at  the  hands  of  Europe  in  the  two  fights  by  the  Eurymed6n  ^. 
He  wrote  the  boastful  inscription  on  the  tri}>od  of  Pausanias, 
which  the  elders  of  Sparta  caused  to  be  struck  out  ^.     But 
he  also  bade  the  ambitious  chief  remember  that  he  was 

Hippias  is  ivfip  dpurrtvaas  iv  'EXK&Hi,  Yet  the  word  rvpayvos  is  applied  to 
him  and  Ids  kin,  and  it  is  implied  that  kindred  with  tyrants  was  likely 
to  lead  to  drourOaXbj, 

*  See  the  epitaph  in  Bergk,  iii.  465,  on  a  certain  Xanthippd,  a  de- 
scendant of  Periandros. 

'  Fr.  131  (187)  ;  Bergk,  iii.  477.  Of.  Pausanias,  i.  8.  5,  and  the  Parian 
Chronicle,  70. 

^  See  above,  p.  206.  The  pieces  of  Simdnid^s  on  the  victories  in  Greece 
and  Asia  are  simply  endless.  Bergk*s  collection  begins  (iii.  383)  with 
the  strophe  and  antistrophe  over  the  dead  of  Thermopylai.  And  they  go 
on  throughout. 

*  Fr.  143  ;  Bergk,  iii.  487  ;  Died.  xi.  62  ; 

1^  oS  t'  "BiupintTfy  *haias  dixo.  v6vtos  ivtifuv 

jtai  w6\ias  Bvqrw  Bmipos  "^-f^  l^^vci, 
Mevl  vcff  icaXXiov  Imx^oviMf  yivtr*  &y^poi-y 

ipyoy  Iv  ^vdp^  Kai  xard  w6vrov  6fM0v, 
o3fd€  yd>p  ly  yaijf  Mi^&M'  woXXovs  6\4travTts, 

^otyUcaw  iisaTdy  yavs  tKoy  iy  wt\6rf9i 
dyS/wK  9\fj$oi5aar  fJiiya  8*  lar^yw  *Kui5  {rw*  avrSiy 
vXijy^ta*  iiiupvrifats  x^P^^  Mpdrti  woKi/uw, 
This  piece  is  twice  quoted  by  the  rhetorician  Aristeidte,  xlvi.  156  and  xlix. 
380.  But  in  the  former  of  the  two  orations  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  style 
which  Plutarch  forbids,  Reip.  Qer.  Prsec.   17,  where  the  EurymedAn  is 
specially  barred. 
^  Thuc.  i.  13a  ;  Beirgk,  iii.  483. 

S  2 
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CHAP.  vi.  mortal,   a  warning  which    is    said    to  have  oome  back 
to  his  memory  in  his  last  hour  in  the  brazen  house  of 
Athene  ^. 
Anecdotes       But   Sim6nid^  was  more   than  all  this.      Singer  of 

and  -  .  ^ 

miraoles.     hymns  to  the  gods^  singer  of  the  loveliest  and  saddest 
lyric  strain   that   Greek  mythology  ever   called  forth*, 
he  was  a  special  favourite  of  the  gods^  who  more  than 
once  stepped   in  with   timely  warnings  for  the  saving* 
of  his  life.     The  discharge  on  his  part  of  one  of   the 
corporal  works  of  mercy,  the  bestowal  of  funeral  rites  on 
an  unburied  corpse,  was  rewarded  by  an  apparition  of  the 
grateful  ghost,  which  kept  him  back  from  undertakings 
a  voyage  in  the  company  of  men  who  were  doomed  to 
shipwreck^.      The   poet  of   the   babe  Perseus   was  also 
favoured  by  other  sons  of  Zeus.     Simdnides,  like  Pindar, 
sang,  for  due  rewards,  the  praises  of  victors  in  the  games ; 
and,  like  Pindar,  he  was  driven  to  relieve  the  natural 
barrenness  of  his  subject  by   episodes  taken  from  the 

Stopyof  national  mythology.  So  when  he  sang  the  victory  of 
^^^'  Skopas  of  the  Thessalian  Krann6n,  the  merits  of  Skopas 
himself  filled  a  smaller  place  in  the  ode  than  the  exploits 
of  Kastor  and  Polydeukes^.  Skopas  wounded  Simonides 
in  the  tenderest  point  when  he  said  that  for  such  an  ode 
he  would  pay  only  half  the  promised  price;  for  the  rest 
Simonidfe  might  go  to  his  Tyndarids  *.  The  Great  Twin 
Brethren  did  not  fail  to  pay  their  votary,  if  not  in  gold, 
yet  in  something  more  precious.  Notwithstanding  the 
niggardliness  of   Skopas,   Sim6nidSs  did    not    refuse   to 

*  -Saian,  V.  H.  ix.  41. 

'  I  mean  of  course  the  fragment  on  Danad  (Bergk  ;  iii.  404)  ;  but  there 
are  others. 

'  We  get  this  story  in  the  (rrixot  voKitikoI  of  John  Tietids  (Chil.  i.  623), 
who  quotes  Aristeidds ;  see  Bergk,  iii.  474. 

*  On  this  poem  see  Plat.  Prot.  c.  a6-38,  and  Bei^k,  iii.  365.  ¥tom  it 
oomes  the  well-known  phrase  of  the  rerp&yoMfos  Avtv  ^^ov. 

'  The  story  is  told,  among  others,  by  Cicero,  De  N.  D.  ii.  86.  Sonidas 
gives  it  from  KallimaehoB. 
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be  present  at  his  feast  of  victoiy.  Presently  a  message  chap.  vi. 
came  to  the  poet  that  two  young  men  without  wished 
earnestly  to  speak  with  him.  He  went  forth  and  found 
no  man.  The  princely  pair  had  done  their  errand ;  and 
no  man  saw  them  more.  But  when  Simonides  went 
back  to  the  haU  of  Skopas,  he  found  his  host  and  his 
fellow-guests  crushed  under  the  ruins  of  the  building^. 
And  other  poets  sang  in  later  times  that  all  the  wealth 
of  Skopas  and  his  house^  all  their  flocks  and  herds  that 
grazed  on  the  rich  plain  of  Krannfin^  could  never  have 
kept  their  names  from  oblivion^  had  they  not  been 
handed  down  to  remembrance  in  the  notes  of  the  Keian 
lyre*. 

The  ill  repute  of  Simonid^  as  a  man  greedy  of  gain  is  Ayarice  of 
barely  touched  in  this  story.  It  followed  him  into  our 
island^  and  there  some  of  the  stories  which  most  strongly 
illustrate  it  are  laid.  He  was  old  when  he  came  to  Sicily. 
The  "good  old-gentlemanly  vice''  had  grown  stronger 
upon  him ;  it  suited^  he  said^  a  time  of  life  when  pleasure 
could  no  longer  be  sought.  Plutarch,  who  tells  the  story^ 
thought  otherwise.  Even  in  the  decay  of  Greece,  the 
affairs  of  the  community  were  still  the  fitting  care  for  the 
old';  but  SimonidSs,  at  the  courts  of  so  many  tyrants, 
had  left  the  local  interests  of  Eeos  behind  him.  His 
voyage  to  Sicily  supplied  him  with  a  metaphor ;  there  was 
an  insatiable  Charybdis  into  which  all  things  came,  virtue 

^  This  story  brings  in  Simdnidds*  remarkable  gift  of  memory,  of  which  he 
boasted  in  old  age ;  Bergk,  iii.  496 ;  this  again  is  from  Aristeidds,  xlix. 
579.  So  the  Parian  Chronicle  (70)  makes  him  the  inventor  of  the  art  of 
memory ;  6  t6  livrnAovuthv  €vp6jv.  He  is  also  said  to  have  invented  the 
letter  O  and  the  Uter  use  of  B  ;  J.  Tzetzds,  Ghil.  v.  836.  The  story  itself 
has  something  in  common  with  that  of  6el6n  in  p.  220. 

'  So  says  Theokritos  to  the  later  Hler6n  (xvi.  66). 

*  Plut.  An  Seni  sit  ger.  Besp.  5  ;  c&s  5i/4wvi8i;y  I\f7c  wp^?  rofts  kytca- 
\ovvras  abr^  <f>tXafrpfpiav,  Sri  rSiv  dAAow  &w€ffTt firjfUyos  S«i  t^  f^pas  i^bovSw, 
bwb  fuds  in  yrfpo^wnt^rai  r$s  dvd  rov  /ctpialv€iv,    Flatarch  adds,  dXK*  ^ 
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CHAP.  vi.   and  wealth  among  them  \    It  may  have  been  at  the  same 

His  ode      stage  that  Anaxilas  of  Bhegion  and  Zankl^  bargained  for 

mules  of     ^^  ^®  ^  commemorate  the  victory  of  his  mules.     When 

Anaxilas.    ^^le  tyrant  named  only  a  small  price,  the  poet  answered 

that  the  successes  of  mtdes  were  a  subject  unworthy  of  his 

minstrelsy.     When  the  offer  was  raised,  the  daughters  of 

storm-footed  horses  wer«  freely  greeted  in  the  yerse  of 

His  inter-    SimonidSs  ^.      At  the   happy  hearth  of   Hieron  he   was 

HieAn.       loaded  with  gifts  and  favours.     Scandal   added  that  he 

sold  what  he  did  not  himself  need,  and  gave  as  his  reason, 

that  thereby  he  made  the  boimty  of  the  giver  more  widely 

known  ^     There  must  have  been  a  sarcastic  turn  in  his 

answer,  when  the  wife  of  Hier6n,  his  last  Akragantine 

wife,  asked  of  the  poet  whether  wealth  or  wisdom  were 

the  better.     Wealth,  said  Sim6nides,  for  we  see  the  wise 

haunting  the  doors  of  the  rich,  but  never  the  rich  haunting 

the  doors  of  the  wise  *•     But  graver  questions  were  some- 

*  Bergk,  iii.  407  ; 

wdyra  ydp  fuav  l/eyfirai  dvffirkijTa  Xdpv$9tv, 
al  fjL(yA\au  r*  dptrai  xal  d  trkodros. 

'  The  story,  with  the  line 

Xpiptr*  ^\Koir6lioj¥  Bvyarpes  finrivy, 

is  told  by  Aristotle,  Rhet.  iii.  2,  without  the  name  of  o  vueriffas  rots  6p€vaiy, 
The  name  of  Anaxilas  comes  from  H6rakleid6s  of  Pontes  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Rhdgion  (C.  Miiller,  ii.  219),  who  gives  the  story  rather  another 
turn ;  vnc^tras  'OXHfjoria  ^fuovois,  tlinlafft  robs  "EKKfjvas'  leai  tk  avrdr  iv^' 
OKwftw  (Indfy   Odlro;  ri  by  ivoiu  yix^ffos  imrois  ; 

'  Atlienaios  (xiv.  73)  tells  the  story  after  Chamailedn  of  the  Pontic 
H^rakleia.  Sim6nid6a  was  KlfiPi(  ical  alaxpoff^P^^-  Of  the  gifts  of  HierAn, 
jrwXwv  TcL  irkfioa  i  Xifuuvi^s  r&v  vap*  kxfivov  vffivofihcay  iavr^  fUKpby  filpos 
dir€riO(TO,  His  reason  was,  Svok  1j  re  'Upcavos  fityaXowpivtia  tcarai^ayi^s 
^  Kai  4  kfiij  icoiTfuoTTjs.  Just  before  comes  another  story  about  Hierdn  at 
dinner  giving  the  flesh  of  the  hare— still  perhaps  a  Zanklaian  delicacy  (see 
Appendix  IX) — to  everybody  else  before  Simdnidds,  and  hiB  improvised 

verse 

o68i  ydp  odd*  tipik  w€p  k^v  4^/«cro  8cvpo. 

One    catches    the   cadence  of  a  well-known  Homeric  line ;    but  why 
tltpbs^ 

*  Arist.  Rhet.  ii.  16;  rols  aotpobt  yd,p  t<prj  6pay  kvi  rcui  tQw  vXowrujy 
Ovpais  9uiTpl0ovTa9. 
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times  put  to  him.  When  Hierdn  asked  what  was  the  chap.  vi. 
nature  of  God^  Simonid^s  craved  for  a  day  to  think  over 
his  answer  ^.  He  then  asked  for  two  days,  and  then  for  a 
longer  time^^  till  at  last  he  had  to  tell  the  wondering 
tyrant^  that  the  more  he  thought  over  the  question,  the 
harder  he  found  it.  It  was  perhaps  in  dealing  with  a 
friend  whom  he  called  on  to  discuss  such  matters  that 
Hieron  put  forth  the  sentiment,  one  which  sounds  hardly 
akin  to  the  general  character  of  his  rule,  that  he  deemed 
no  man  out  of  place  who  spoke  his  mind  to  him  ^. 

The  intercourse  between  Hieron  and  Simonid^  became  Xeno- 
almost  a  common-place.     The  dialogue  of   Xenophon  of  ^i^i^o, 
which  we  have  already  spoken  bears  witness  to  the  abiding 
tradition  of  the  close  friendship  between  the  tyrant  and 
the  poet  ^.     But  it  is  remarkable  that,  amid  the  vast  stock 
of  his  writings,  lost  and  extant,  we  know  of  none  singing 
the  special  praise  of  Hierdn.     The  only  one  in  which  his 
name  is   found   is   that  which  commemorates  the  joint 
exploit  of  all  the  sons  of   DeinomenSs  *.     Pindar  would 
seem  to  have  been  preferred  to  Simonides  for  the  work  of 
celebrating  the  Olympic    and  Pythian  victories  of  their 
common  patron.     Of   the  endless  crowd  of  stories  and  Simduidds 
sayings  which  have  gathered   round  the  name  of  Sim6-  ™   ^^  ^' 
nid^s,  many  have  no  reference  to  Hierdn  or  to  Sicily.    But 
it  was  in  Sicily  that  he  spent  the  later  years  of  his  life,  a 
life  prolonged  at  least  to  his  eightieth  year,  and  which  saw 
no  failure  in  his  poetic  powers  down  to  the  last.      But  Patronage 
Syracuse  was  not  his  only  dwelling,  nor  was  Hierdn  hisj^d 
only  patron.     We  have  seen  him  step  in  to  mediate  between  Th^"^"*- 

^  Cic  N.  D.  i.  aa  ;  "  Boges  me  quid  aut  quale  sit  deuB ;  aoctore  utar 
BimoDide,  de  quo  oum  qusBsiyisaet  hoc  idem  tyrannus  Hiero,  deliberandi 
causa  sibi  unum  diem  postulayit." 

'  lb. ;  "  Cum  ssspius  duplicaret  numerum  dierum.'* 

'  Pint.  Apoph.  *Ufwyos,  i ;  *Upw  &  fitrdi  T4Xawa  T&payvos  lAc7f,  jofiiva 
rw  wa^ffta^o/Uycty  wpos  airrdv  &Mwpoy  cZnu. 

*  See  above,  p.  335.  *  See  above,  p.  ao6. 
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CHAP.  VI.  the  lords  of  Syracuse  and  Akragas  when  they  were  upon 
the  point  of  warfare^.  Theron's  brother  XenokratSs, 
commemorated  in  an  ode  of  Pindar,  was  commemorated 
His  burial  also  in  an  ode  of  SimdnidSs^.  And  Akragas  and  not 
*^  ^*'  Syracuse  was  the  place  of  his  death  and  burial,  the  site  of 
the  tomb  for  which  his  own  hand  had  written  the  epitaph. 
It  told  how  his  song  had  won  him  fifty  victories  and  fifty- 
six  tripods ;  how  his  body  lay  in  Sicilian  soil,  but  how  he 
left  his  memory  to  his  native  Keos,  and  his  glory  to  all 
Hellas  \  We  must  picture  his  resting-place  somewhere  in 
the  nekrox)olis  beyond  the  stream  of  Hypsas.  We  might 
not  have  wondered  or  complained  if  his  tomb  had  perished 
in  the  general  havoc  wrought  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
Destruc-  elder  Hannibal^.  But  the  tomb  of  Simonides  had  either 
tomb?  perished  already^  or  was  spared  to  perish,  by  Greek  hands. 
The  story  went  that,  at  some  unknown  time,  an  Akragan- 
tine  general,  Phoinix  by  name,  destroyed  the  tomb  of 
Simonides  to  build  a  tower  with  the  stones.  Divine  jus- 
tice did  not  fail  to  punish  the  sacrilege;  in  one  of  the 
takings  of  Akragas  the  enemy  entered  by  the  tower  which 
had  been  added  to  the  defences  of  the  city  at  such  a 
price  ^. 

"  See  above,  p.  338.  '  See  Appendix  XXIX. 

'  For  this  we  again  go  to  J.  Tzetzds,  Chil.  i.  634 ; 

imypcfAfia  9i  ytypavrat  t<58€  ry  rd^^i  ro&rov 
1^  M  wftrrffKovraf  ^EifJuayiSTf,  1jpou>  vUas 

leoLt  rpivoias.    $t^(TK«ts  9*  <y  Xntek^  vcS/^. 
Kc/9;  8i  loHiiuiv  \€lv€iSf  "EXAi/o'c  8'  imuvov 

tif^fvirov  infx^s  a^i  kirtytivoiUvoii, 

*  To  the  Carthaginian  siege  of  Akragas  and  to  its  bearings  on  Akia- 
gantine  topography  we  shall  oome  in  another  volume. 

■  This  comes  from  Sonidas,  Sc/icuv^S^s.  * Axpayarrivwy  arparTiy^  ^y 
6v9/M  ^otvi^-  ISvpoKotriots  8i  kvoXifunw  olroi.  oiiicow  cDSc  6  ^owt^  itak^u 
Tov  rii^oy  tow  Xifiwi9ov  fwka  dierfbSfs  re  kcI  ivoiimn,  «cU  Ik  r»r  X/^»r  rwV 
MaTTffff  viffyw  /tai  xard  tovtov  id^w  i)  v6\is.  For  this  he  quotes  and 
mismetres  a  fragment  of  Kallimachos.  This  one  woold  greatly  like  to  have 
in  its  genuine  shape,  as  Sonidas*  story  is  most  confused.  One  almost 
&ncies  that  he  believed  that  the  tomb  was  at  Syracuse,  and  that  the 
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The  long  life  of  Xenophanes  of  Kolophdn^  of  whom  we  chap.  vi. 
have  already  spoken  as  a  man  of  another  generation  \  ^^"^'^'^'^^ 
brought  him  again  to  Syiacnse  to  meet  Simdnid^s  at  the  phands. 
conrt  of  Hierdn.     One  is  tempted  to  see  some  reference  to 
questions  of  bounty  and  niggardliness  in  which  Simonides 
might  be  concerned^  when  we  find  the  Kolophonian  sage 
complaining  that  he  had  barely  wherewithal  to  keep  two 
slaves.     The  mythology  of  Homer  was  not  to  the  mind  of 
the  speculative  philosopher;    and  it  passed  for  wit  when 
the  tyrant  answered  that,  if  Xenophan^  could  feed  only 
two  slaves,  Homer^  whom  he  found  fault  with,  could  feed 
ten  thousand  ^.   We  find  also  that  XenophanSs  freely  spoke 
his  mind  of  Simonides,  and  of  his  love  of  money  \ 

It  was  most  likely  through  the  interest  of  Simonides  Baochy- 
that  his  sister's  son  Bacchylides,  a  native,  like  himself,  of 
loulis  in  the  isle  of  Keos,  found  a  place  among  the  court- 
poets  of  Hieron  *.     If  we  may  believe  the  scholiasts  on  hie  alleged 
Pindar^  a  bitter  enmity  reigned  between  him   and  their  with 
master.     Whenever  Pindar  has  a  dark  saying  against  any  ^*"*^*'" 
envious  rival,  it  is  ever  Bacchylides  who  is  glanced  at. 
He  is  the  ape  whom  children  and  only  children  admire. 
He  is  the  crow  or  the  jackdaw  who  chatters  in  vain  against 
the  kingly  eagle  of  Zeus  ^.   It  is  more  certain  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  ode  of  Pindar  which  stands  first  in  our  collection, 
the  Olympic  victory  of  Hieron's  chestnut  horse  Pherenikos, 

Akntgantine  general  deitroyed  it  in  a  siege  of  Symcuse.  This  assuredly 
no  Akragantine  general  ever  had  the  chanoe  of  doing,  and  the  last  words 
most  refer  to  Phoiniz'  own  dty.  Kallimanhos  might  have  helped  ns  to  the 
date  of  the  story.  The  capture  referred  to  must  surely  he  that  by  the 
Carthaginians ;  but  who  was  Phoinix,  and  where  was  his  tower? 

'  See  above,  p.  157. 

'  Plat.  Apophth.  *Upw¥os,  4 ;  wpds  S^  B^rofiifffv  r^y  Ko\oi^iow  tMyra 
ft/ikis  oUiras  96o  Tp4<p€ar,  dXK'  'Oftrjpos,  tt'uw,  dr  a^  itac^^is,  vXciorot  4 
fwpiovs  Tpi<f>fi  Ti9rffM^.  I  suppose  these  olsiTCu  of  Homer  are  rhapsodists 
and  others  who  lived  by  him. 

'  See  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophante,  Peace,  697. 

*  From  Strabo,  x.  5.  6 ;  Steph.  Byz.  in  *lwXh;  M^tM,  V.  H.  iv.  15. 

*  See  Appendix  XXIV. 
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CHAP.  Ti.  was  sung  also  by  Bacchylides^  from  whom  we  leam  his 
colour  ^.  This  is  the  only  fragment  of  the  songs  in  which 
he  sang  the  praises  of  Hierdn  which  has  come  down  to  us. 
And  in  the  other  fragments  of  his  verse  and  references 
to  it^  a  small  store  indeed  by  the  side  of  the  stores  of  his 
His  views  unclc^  there  is  not  much  that  bears  on  Sicily.  But  one 
phonS  and  there  is  which  convicts  him  of  heresy  against  all  Sikel  and 
Gaiateia.  gikeKot  belief,  one  that  must  have  been  sxmg  and  paid 
for  at  some  spot  very  far  from  the  hall  of  Hierdn. 
Bacchylides  dared  to  say  that  it  was  not  from  Sicily  but 
from  Crete  that  Aidoneus  carried  off  the  Kore  ^.  From 
such  a  traitor  Syracuse  and  her  land  were  at  least  entitled 
to  another  version  of  the  legend  of  Kyana';  and  it  is 
small  compensation  to  Sicily  in  general  to  find  that,  before 
Appian,  before  Timaios,  Bacchylides  had  promoted  Gralateia 
and  Pol3rphemos  to  the  rank  of  arch-parents  of  the  Gauls  \ 

Pindar.  But  the  hospitality  and  bounty  of  Hieron  further  took 

in  one  who,  for  us  at  least,  bears  a  greater  name  than  all, 

and  to  whom  we  have  to  look  as  being,  though  in  minstrel's 

guise,  our  earliest  surviving  contemporary  authority  for 

Historic     the  history  of  Sicily.     We  have  already  had  often  to  refer 

his  odes,     to  the  songs  of  the  Theban  Pindar  to  witness  how  Chromios 


*  We  all  know  the  Pindaric  bit  about  Pherenikos,  01.  i.  i8  (a6).  And 
it  is  the  Scholiast  of  Pindar  at  the  very  beginning  who  gives  us  the  frag- 
ment of  Bacchylidds  which  Bergk  (iii.  571)  has  set  up  ; 

*A\<ft€oy  trap*  tipvbivav  vSfkov  dtW^pofMV 
c78c  viicioavTOL, 

*  Heaiod,  as  we  have  seen,  knows  nothing  about  Sicily  in  relation  to 
Persephond.  But  his  Scholiast  quotes  Bacchylidds  as  placing  her  story  in 
Crete.     See  vol.  i.  pp.  532,  533. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  365. 

*  I  quote  Bergk,  iii.  588  ;  "  Quod  exhibet  Natalis  Com.  Mythol.  ix.  8. 
p.  987, '  Dicitur  Polyphemus  non  modoamaase  Galateam  sed  etiam  Galatam 
ex  ea  suscepisse,  ut  testatus  eat  Bacchylides  *  qua  fide  sit  dignum  prorsus 
incertum."    See  vol.  i.  p.  190. 
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fought  in  the  Helorine  Tempe  ^,  how  Hieron  installed  his  chap.  vi. 
son  as  king  of  new-founded  MtuA  ^,  and  how  the  victor 
from  Stymphalos  was  tempted  to  leave  his  native  land 
to  seek  a  new  home  at  Syracuse^.  We  have  been 
stirred  by  the  panhellenic  zeal  with  which  he  sings  to 
Hierun  of  the  fight  of  Himera  and  the  fight  of  Kyme  ^, 
and  we  have  been  more  gently  moved  as  he  paints  for 
Therdn  his  wondrous  picture  of  the  happy  Island  *.  But 
an  account  of  the  reign  of  Hieron^  and  above  all  of  the 
court  of  Hier6n,  would  hardly  be  complete  without  some 
attempt  at  a  general  view  of  those  parts  of  Pindar's  poems 
which  bear  directly  on  the  story  of  Sicily  and  her  lords  •. 
It  will  be  equally  needful^  in  speaking  of  a  poet  of  whom 
we  have  such  large  remains  and  of  whom  so  much  is 
recorded  in  one  quarter  and  another^  to  keep  ourselves 
strictly  to  that  side  of  him  which  supplies  us  with  not 
a  few  facts  and  illustrations  for  Sicilian  history. 

And^  from  our  Sicilian  point  of  view,  it  is  of  special  Order  of 
moment  to  look  at  the  Sicilian  odes  of  Pindar  in  their 
right  order.  There  is  for  the  most  part  something  very 
grievous  in  disturbing  the  order  of  a  familiar  book,  in 
sending  us  for  instance  to  wander  up  and  down  through 
the  wilderness  of  some  new  numbering  of  the  books  of 
Aristotle^s  Politics.  But  it  would  be  a  real  g^in  to 
historic  truth  to  print  the  Epinikia  of  Pindar  in  chrono- 
logical order,  at  all  events  for  the  purposes  of  Sicilian 
history.  It  is  hard  to  get  rid  of  the  impression  which 
seizes  one  at  the  first  youthful  glance  that  the  praises  of 

^  See  above,  p.  ii6,  and  Appendix  X. 

'  See  above,  p.  245.  '  See  above,  pp.  133,  134. 

*  See  above,  pp.  906,  350.  '  See  above,  p.  147* 

'  Here  the  ScholiastB  on  Pindar  ^ve  mncb  help,  if  they  are  nsed  cflre- 
fuUj.  Among  recent  writers  who  have  worked  at  the  order  of  the  Pindaric 
Odes,  there  is  Mr.  W.  W.  Lloyd,  History  of  Sicily,  pp.  113  et  seqq.;  Holm, 
O.  S.  i.  219  et  Beqq. ;  Bergk  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  Poetfe  Lyrici 
Graci,  vol.  i ;  Mesger,  Pindars  Siegealieder,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Bory  in  his 
edition  of  the  Nemean  Odes. 
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CHAP.  VI.  water,  of  gold,  and  of  Hierdn,  which  come  first  in   our 

His  first  books,  must  needs  be  the  beginning  of  something.     It  is, 

odes  not  ^^  ^^^  other  hand,  an  important  point  to  notice  that  the 

addressed  connexion  of  Pindar  with  Sicily  was  not  in  its  begrinnin^r 

to  tyrants.  "^  ^  *^ 

a  connexion  with  Syracuse  or  with  Hier6n,  or  with  any 
prince  or  tyrant  of  any  city.  In  the  exercise  of  his  callings 
as  poet  of  the  victors  in  the  public  games,  Pindar  was 
early  called  upon  to  sing  the  praises  of  successful  com- 
petitors from  the  Sikeliot  cities.  The  passion  for  these 
festivals,  all  of  them,  it  must  be  remembered,  acts  of 

Local         religion,  was  now  at  its  height.     The  rich  men  of  the 

gj^jngg^  flourishing  Greek  cities  of  Sicily  sought  for  fame  in  the 
games  of  Old  Greece,  and  the  Sikelidt  cities  had  games 
of  their  own  to  which  competitors  from  Old  Greece  some- 
times found  their  way.  Syracuse,  child  of  Corinth,  had 
her  Isthmia  after  the  pattern  of  her  parent,  and  Hieron, 
founder  of  jEtna,  set  up  local  Nemea  in  his  new  city. 

Xenophdn  One  citizen  of  Corinth  at  least,  Xenophdn  by  name,  who 
*  at  last  reached  the  honours  of  an  Ol3rmpic  victory  and  an 
ode  from  the  Boiotian  poet,  had  already  won  many  prizes 
in  local  contests,  both  in  Old  Greece  and  among  the  rich 
and  fair  cities  beneath  the  height  of  ^tna  ^.  The  special 
reference  must  be  to  the  Hieronian  Nemea;  but  a  Corinthian 
athlete,  seeking  honour  in  Sicily,  would  assuredly  not 
leave  out  the  Isthmia  of  Syracuse. 

Pindar's         But  thirty  years  before  the  Olympic  victory  of  Xeno- 

e&rlv  odes 

'  phon,  Pindar  had  been  called  on  to  take  the  praises  of 

B.O.  50a.  Sicily,  her  cities  and  her  citizens,  into  his  mouth.     His 

to  Xeno-  first  effort,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was  to  do  honour  to  a 

kratds.  Thesealian  victor  *.     His  second,  perhaps  eight  years  later, 

490.  was  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  an  Emmenid  of  Akragas  ^. 

*  See  Appendix  XXV. 

'  The  tenth  Pythian,  placed  by  Bergk  in  490,  by  Boeokh  and  Mezger  in 
502.    The  diflference  hardly  concerns  us. 
'  See  Appendix  XXVI. 
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But  it  was  before  that  house  had  given  the  eity  a  tyrant,  ohap.  vi. 
unless  Telemachoe  in  an  earlier  generation  is  to  bear  that 
name^.     The  wealth  of  the  Emmenids,  while  still  only 
private  men,  is  shown  by  the  fact   that  the  contest  in 
^which  Xenokrates,  son  of  Ainesidamos,  had  won  the  prize 
was  nothing  short  of  the  chariot-race  in  the  games  of 
Pytho.    Four  of  the  renowned  horses  of  Akragas,  Akragas 
between  its  rivers,  had  won  glory  for  Xenokrates  and  the 
wealthy  house  of  the  Emmenids^.     The  young  son  of  Thrasy- 
Xenokrat^,  Thrasyboulos,  had  in  some  way  won  honour 
also.    To  him  the  ode  is  directly  addressed,  as  is  a  far  later 
poem,  when  the  Emmenid  house,  then  not  yet  risen  to  its 
full  greatness,  had  fallen  from  it^.    Neither  poem  tells 
us  much  directly  about  the  affairs  of  Akragas  or  of  Sicily. 
But  in  the  later  ode  we  have  a  glowing  picture  of  the  Second  ode 
virtues  of  the  dead  Xenokrates.     The  poet  sings  of  his  kratss ; 
mildness  and  courtesy,  his  bounty  to  citizens  and  strangers,  ^'  ^'^'  ^^'' 
his  devotion  towards  the  gods,  and  how  he  loved  to  keep 
horses  for  the  common  festivals  of  Hellas  ^.     In  the  year 
of  his  former  victory  Akragas  was  lucky,  and  we  are  lucky 
in  her  good  luck.     For  another  of  her  citizens,  Midas,  son 
of  a  nameless  father,  won  the  prize  with  the  flute  ^,     He 

*  See  above,  p.  78. 

*  Pyth.  vi.  5 ; 

wrai/U^  r'  'AMpdyami  Koi  ftdy  Btvoicp&rti. 

*  Bee  Appendix  XXVI. 

*  Iithzn.  11.  35  or  51 ; 

....  5<ror  6pyaF 

BtyoKpanjt  bw^p  6v0pinfw  yXvK€u» 

Inorpo^ias  re  vofd^ogv  kv  TLBOftXXAvwv  v6f*^' 

Kot  $tw  SoTrar  wpouhrvitro  wdffaf  ob94  wort  ^ty(ay 

cZpot  kfiwy*v<rais  inr4<rT€tk*  larlatf  Afupi  rpdwtCav. 

'  This  is  the  twelfth  Pythian,  addressed  to  Midas  of  Akragas,  victor  at 
Pythd,  aooording  to  the  Scholiast,  both  in  494  or  490  and  in  494  or  496. 
Me^er  (196)  places  the  ode  in  494.  Both  Lloyd  and  Mezgar  find  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  Midas.  I  am  hardly  concerned  with  the  Scholiast's  story 
about  his  breaking  his  flute. 
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CHAP.  VI.   therefore  gave  Pindar  an  opening  for  praise  indeed  of  the 

goodly  city  on  the  height.     La  Magnifica  she  was  even 

before  she  came  down  from  her  akropolis,  and  La  Moffnifiea 

she  remains  now  she  is  again  shut  up  within  it  ^. 

Pindar's         It  was  most  Kkelv  among  the  lords  of  the  Sikeliot  cities 

odes  to  ,  T         ,  , 

princes.      that  Pindar  began  to  practise  his  calling  as  the  laureate  of 

Alexander  princes.    We  know  not  at  what  time  it  was  that  he  sang  the 

donia.         praises  of  the  Argeian  king  of  Macedonia,  that  Alexander 

who  was  able  both  to  prove  his  Greek  descent  and  to  show 

his  good  will  to  Greece^,  but  whom  Pindar  congi-atulated 

Arkesiiaa    on  bearing  the  same  name  as  a  son  of  Priam  ^.    The  Greek 

o     yr6n6.  j^^gg  ^f  Kyrene  he  was  not  called  on  to  celebrate  till  he 

had  well  practised  his  skill  on  the  lords  both  of  Syracuse 

His  first     and  of  Akragas  *.     Those  two,  Hierdn  and  Theron,  he  was 

Hieron       Called  on  to  magnify  for  the  first  time  in  the  same  year. 

and  Th6^n  ^^^^^^^  ^ad  won  the  nobler  victory,  that  in  the  chariot- 

(01. 2).       race  at  Olympia.     The  song  in  honour  of  Hieron,  thojugh 

B.  0.  AyO. 

The  ode  to  P^^^  among  the  Pythian  odes,  has  clearly  nothmg  to  do 
Hierdn  not  ^th  Pvtho.      The  victorv  which  it   commemorates  was 

Pythian.  .    "^  ^  ^ 

won  in  some  local  contest,  very  likely  at  Pindar's  own 
Possible  Thebes  ^.  One  cannot  help  connecting  this  fact  with  the 
with  the  story  which  we  have  already  heard,  how  Hieron  was  hin- 
Thlmiis-  d^red  by  Themistokles  from  contending  in  the  games  of 
tokl6«.  Olympia  •.  That  event,  if  it  happened  at  all,  must  have 
happened  in  this  year.  It  suggests  the  thought  that  the 
four  colts   of  Hierdn  which  were  designed   to  strive  at 

^  See  Yol.  i.  p.  430,  note  i.  I  had  not  then  noticed  the  early  date  of  the 
ode. 

*  Herod,  v.  33,  vii.  173,  ix.  45,  140. 

'  The  fragment  (Bergk,  i.  418)  comes  from  the  Scholiast  on  Nem. 
▼ii; 

voT  $p<urvfirf9€S  *AfiiivTa. 

*  The  fourth  and  fifth  Pythians  addressed  to  Arkesilas  do  not  come  tUl 
the  year  466  b.c.  On  the  dates  of  the  odes  addressed  to  Hierdn  and  ThArtn 
see  Appendix  XXVII,  XXVIII. 

»  See  Appendix  XXVTL  •  See  above,  p.  247. 
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Olympia,  shut  out  from  that  nobler  fields  were  taken  to  ohap.  vi. 
display  their  swiftness  at  a  festival  of  less  account  in  a 
city  where  the  charge  brought  against  Hier6n  would  be  less 
keenly  felt.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  from  Thebes  that 
the  ode  was  sent^  and  that  it  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  worship  of  the  Dioskouroi^  though  their  names 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  poem.  It  is  this  ode  which  begins 
with  that  splendid  address  to  Syracuse  one  word  of  which 
we  have  already  had  to  refer  to  more  than  once  already  ^. 
The  laureate  is  able  to  praise  his  patron  as  the  deliverer  of  ChAncter 
Lokroi,  a  reference  which  enables  us  to  fix  the  date  of  the  poem. 
poem  and  the  victory  ^ ;  keen  eyes  have  been  further  able 
to  detect  in  the  dark  sa3rings  of  the  poet  a  further  refer- 
ence to  the  relations  of  Hieron  to  Polyzelos  and  to  Theron. 
Hierdn  is  hailed  as  lord  and  ruler  of  many  fair  cities  and 
of  a  mighty  host,  but  it  is  only  indirectly  that  he  is 
spoken  of  as  king.  It  is  noteworthy  also  that  we  here 
find  perhaps  the  first  classification  of  the  three  forms  of 
government  on  which  later  Greek  writers  have  so  much  to 
say.  And  it  is  more  noteworthy  still  that,  in  speaking  to 
the  lord  of  Syracuse,  the  word  tyranny  is  used  in  a  sense 
perfectly  colourless^. 

Of  the  two  Olympic  odes  to  Theron,  the  first  seems  to  The  odea 
be  strictly  the  epiniiian  song,  while  the  second  was  to  be  b.c.  474. 
sung  at  the  home  festival   of  the  Theoxenia.      To  the 
former  we  have  had  to  refer  more  than  once.     If  nothing 
else,  the  picture  of  the  happy  island  would  make  the  poem 

'  Pyth.  ii.  I.  Of  the  word  fKyaXoir6kt€f  and  the  woraidas  iSos  'Aprifu^t 
I  haye  eaid  something  in  vol.  i.  p.  352,  and  above,  p.  139.  But  the  whole 
opening  is  noteworthy ; 

fi€'ya^096Xt€s  «D  XvpAKocai^  fiaOvvokS/Aov 

rifuvos  "Aptofy  dySp&v  tmav  re  ffiHapoxopftay  9ouft6ytai  rpw^oi, 
Mesger's    comment  is  strange;    "Syrakos    bestand  aus   funf  Stadten, 
Ortygia,  Achradina,  Neapolis,  Epipolse,  nnd  Tyche."    One  would  think  he 
had  confounded  the  two  Hierdns.    But  this  writer's  notions  of  Syracusan 
topography  are  wonderful  throughout. 

*  See  above,  p.  241.  '  See  Appendix  XXVII. 
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oHAP.vi.  immortal '.  The  earlier  history  of  the  forefathers  of 
Praiwa  of  Ther6n  is  glanced  at  ^ ;  and  he  himself  is  praised  without 
stint.  He  is  the  flower  of  his  house^  the  bulwark  of 
Akragas ;  but  above  all  things  he  is  the  hospitable  man  and 
the  bountiful.  For  a  hundred  years  past  there  has  been 
no  man  like  him  ^.  His  good  deeds  to  others  outnumber 
His  the  sands  by  the  seashore  ^.     Yet  he  has  his  enemies  and 

slanderers^  perhaps  his  discontented  kinsmen^  Kapys  and 
Hippokrates^  of  whose  enmity  and  perhaps  revolt  we  hear 
vague  stories  ^.  In  the  second  piece,  dedicated  specially  to 
a  feast  of  hospitality^  the  same  line  is  taken  up  yet  more 
strongly.  What  water  is  among  the  elements^  what  gold 
is  among  the  metals^,  that  the  virtues  of  Ther5n  are 
among  men.  They  reach  to  the  pillars  of  H6rakles,  and 
the  wise  go  no  further"^. 

Of  both  these  poems  the  theme  is  the  glory  of  the 
Emmenid  house  and  not  only  the  personal  glory  of  Theroa. 
The  year  was  for  them  at  once  lucky  and  unlucky.     It 

^  See  above,  p.  147. 

'  See  above,  p.  78,  and  the  *Eyicd/fuoy  (Bergk,  i.  417)  preserved  bj  the 
Sdioliast. 
'  0111.90(164); 

'AKpaycafU  rayiiaais 

albiaofuu  ivSptuou  \6yov  AXaBu  yo^i, 

TtKtTv  /xff  rw*  kwiThv  7c  \rUnf  w6\iv  (fdkois  AfSpa  /aoXKov 

€{f€pyiTcaf  wpavhiy  &ip$ovi<nfp6¥  re  x^P^ 

♦  01.ii98  (179); 

Iirc2  r/fd/ifws  dpi$ft6v  w(f>iw4<f>€vy(y, 

tU  &y  <^p&oaL  tvviuro\ 
'  See  Appendix  XXVI. 
•01.  Hi.  42  (75); 

'01.10.43(76); 

vvv  7c  irpdf  hiTxaridy  %fipuy  dptrmffty  U&ywy  Swrercu 

dtxoOiy  *U(MicX.4o5  craKay. 
A  PhceniciaQ  of  Gades  might  have  smiled  at  the  bounds  of  Greek  naviga- 
tion. 


! 
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was  now  that    Xenokrates^   brother  of   Therdn,   already   chaf.vi. 
Pythian  victor,  won  his  victory  in  the  chariot-race  at  the  The  ode 

J  ^  J  ^  on  Xeno- 

Isthmns^  but,  as  we  have  seen,  his  victory  was  soon  followed  kratds. 
by  his  death,  and  it  was  not  celebrated  till  the  Emmenid 
house  had  ceased  to  be  a  ruling  house  ^.     The  next  Sicilian 
odes  of  Pindar  carry  us  back  to  Hierdn,  but  not   alto- 
gether in  his  Syracusan  character.     An  ode  of  uncertain  The  third 
date,  but  written  about  the  time  of  the  Theban  victory  of  (c.b.  0.474) 
Hier6n  and  the  Olympic  victory  of  Ther5n,  commemorates  ^  ^q^JJj 
an  early  victory  won  by  Pherenikos  at  Delphoi  when  his 
master  was  still  only  Hierdn  of  Syracuse,  as  yet  tyrant  no-  «•  bc  481- 
where  *.    By  the  time  the  ode  was  written,  Hieron  had,  by 
his  new  foundation,  entitled  himself,  in  his  own  eyes  at 
least,  to  be  spoken  of  as  Hieron  of  ^Etna,  and  so  he  is 
called,  though  not  in  the  formal  heading,  in   the  third 
Pythian  ^.     But  the  man  of  uEtna  is  also  a  man  of  Syra- 
cuse ;  it  is  by  the  fountain  of  Arethousa  that  he  dwells,  and 
not  only  dwells,  but  reigns  as  a  king,  a  king  displaying 
every  princely  virtue  towards  citizens  and  strangers  *,  but 
who,  it  seems,  could  also  be  spoken  of  without  ofPence  by 
the  name  of  tyrant.     The  poem  contains  no  further  his- 
torical matter;  but  it  has  a  personal  interest,  as  being  in 
fact  a  letter  of  condolence  addressed  to  Hieron  in  one  of 
the  fits  of  his  grievous  sickness  ^.     Sickness  suggests  the 
healers  of  sickness ;  to  the  bodily  pains  of  Hieron  we  owe 
Pindar^s  tale  of  the  birth  of  Asklepios. 

In  this  ode  the  kingship  of  Hierdn  is  distinctly  asserted. 
It  is  a  kingship  over  Syracuse,  vested  in  Hieron  alike  of 
Syracuse  and  of  ^tna.     In  the  next  ode,  little,  if  any 

»  See  Appendix  XXVII.  »  See  Appendix  XXVII. 

*  It  IB  'Upcast  XvpoKoai^  in  the  heading.         *  See  Appendix  XXVII. 

•  Pyth.iu.  73(129); 

ci  Harifiay  byUiay  dyon^  xpwriay^  k.t.X. 
So  the  Scholiast  at  fche  beginning ;  r6  Z\  vpoot/uov  vpbt  r^r  rov  'lipwos 
y6aop  (artv  xarcvxcTCU  T^p  Ayafii&aai  rbvXtlpcaya  ml  hytdaat  r^  y6<rov  rys 
Kt0ovpia$  Toy  'Upoava, 
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CHAP.  VI. 

The  first 
Pythian. 
B.C.  474. 


Celebrates 
^tna  and 
the  king- 
ship of 
Demo- 
mends. 


Notes  of 
warning. 


later^  the  Sjrracusaii  kdngship  of  Hierdn  is  content  to  veil 
itself  before  the  JStnsean  kingship  of  his  son.  The  so- 
called  first  Pythian  ode,  the  prioe^  it  would  seem^  of  a 
golden  lyre  of  Hieron's  gift^,  is^  like  the  third,  really 
Pythian.  It  commemorates  the  victory  won  by  Hierdn  in 
the  Pythian  chariot-race^  when  he  was  declared,  not  as 
Hierdn  of  Syracuse,  but  as  Hierdn  of  ^tna  ^.  This  ode 
has  already  supplied  us  with  not  a  few  references  to  the 
main  facts  of  the  Sicilian  history  of  the  time.  Here 
comes  the  g^reat  picture  of  JBtna  the  mountain,  suggested 
by  the  great  outpouring  which  still  was  recent^.  And 
here  too  are  the  most  marked  references  to  the  foundation  of 
jSltna  the  city^  and  to  the  kingship  of  the  son  of  Hierdn 
within  its  walls.  Deinomenes  is  distinctly  greeted  as  King^ 
of  ^tna.  He  is  to  be  the  constitutional  king  of  the  new 
city,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Dorians  and  the  example 
of  Sparta.  To  the  father  no  special  royal  title  is  given  ; 
he  is  a  man  of  ^tna^  but  seemingly  not  its  king  *.  It  is 
here  that  we  listen  to  the  thrilling  references  to  the  work 
of  deliverance  wrought  by  the  Deinomenid  brothers,  to 
the  special  work  of  deliverance  which  the  ruler  of  the 
Syracusans  had  wrought  at  Kyme  ^.  But  even  among 
such  glories  a  warning  voice  is  still  needed.  It  is  in  the 
last  lines  of  this  ode  that  Hierdn  and  his  son  are  bidden 

^  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  words  of  one  of  the  Scholiasts  at  the  be- 
ginning; 7c7/)airTcu  fi^v  6  ifrlviteos  *Upwrt,  ktyfrcu  8^  6  UivSapot  o^rws 
kwi0€fi\fia$ai  Kard  *Apripu)va  t6v  IffropiH^v,  Sri  di^  aOrf  6  'Upav  xpv<r$y 
liriax^To  KtOdpay.     He  surely  had  some  mora  substantial  reward. 

''  The  heading  now  is  'Upowi  Alryaiqf.  One  Scholiast  at  the  beginning 
records  the  foundation  of  ^tna,  and  adds,  Alrvcuov  iavr^y  /eard  roifs  dySryas 
vikSiv  d»€K^pv(tv. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  71.    The  description  goes  on; 

ras  kptvyovrai  filv  dwKirov  wpbs  dyvdrarcu 
i«  fAVxSfy  wayai,  /c.t.A. 
On  this  eruption,  see  above,  p.  213. 

*  See  above,  p.  315.  The  father  is  simply  *l€/Mtfv  where  the  son  is  Attvos 
fiaaiXtbs,    Afterwards  he  is  Xvpcucoawv  ^PX^'' 

'  See  above,  p.  334. 
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to  take  CroBBus  and  not  Phalari?  as  the  model  of  their  chap.  vi. 
mle^. 

Lastly  we  come  to  odes  which  are  held  to  have  been 
written  by  Pindar,  not  only  in  honour  of  Sicilian  victors^ 
but  whoi  he  was  himself  actually  a  g^est  on  Sicilian  soil. 
It  is  said  that  Pindar  for  a  while  refused  the  pressing  in-  Pindar  in 
▼itations  of  Hier6n  to  visit  him  in  Sicily.     He  liked  better^  b!c.  474. 
he  is  reported  to  have   said,  though  hardly  to   Hierdn 
himself^  to   be  his  own  master^.     In  the  end  he  went 
and  made  a  stay  in  Sicily  of  perhaps  four  years.     He  The  first 
saw  Hier6n   at  his  own  happy  hearth  at  Syracuse,  the  odeT 
hearth  of  the  king  rejoicing  in  horses  ^,  for  whom  the  ®*  ^'  ^'^^' 
swiftness  of  Pherenikos  had  won  glory  in  that  Olympic 
contest  which  stood  forth  among  the  games  of  Greece, 
like  gold  among  metals  or  water  among  the  elements^. 
As  a  king,  Hierfin  had  reached  the  highest  point  to  which 
man   could  reach '^.      He  adorned  his  rank   with    every 
virtue  ® ;  it  was  his  right  to  have  his  praises  sung  at  his 
own  table  by  all  the  bards  who  sat  arotmd  it  '^^  but  most  of 
all  by  him  who  does  not  shrink  from  proclaiming  himself 
as  the  foremost  of  his  craft  among  the  Greeks  ^.     In  this 
ode,  really  the  last  of  the  series,  but  which  we  are  tempted 
to  look  on  as  first,  there  is  no  mention  of  ^tna,  no  men- 
tion of  Hier6n's  victories  in  war ;  there  is  little  that  is  even 

'  See  above,  p.  75,  and  Appendix  VII. 

'  This  cornea  from  TLuidpov  *Aito<l>$iyfiaTa,  Boeekh,  ii.  10 ;  Ipamfith 
viXof  Zid,  ri  "Xifjuayldrfs  wp6s  robs  Tvp6yyovs  &v€8^fMjff«¥  els  Scxf A/oy,  air6s  H 
ob  $4\€f  Sri  fio^KofUU,  tlvWy  ifworff  ^v,  oine  d[XAf>. 

'  Holm  (i.  420)  gives  the  date  of  his  coming  as  earlier  than  the  usual 
date  473,  bectiuse  he  holds  that  he  must  have  seen  the  eruption  of  475. 
On  the  passage  01.  i.  11  (16)  see  above,  p.  330. 

*  01.  i.  I. 

'  01.  i.  IT2  (181)  ;  t6  8'  iffxP^Tov  Ko/wpovrai  fiaaiKevci,  See  Appendix 
XXVII. 

*  lb.  la  (19)  ;  see  Appendix  XXVII.  ^  See  Appendix  XXVII. 
'  lb.  at  the  end  ; 

kfU  Tc  TocadZe  vuceup6pois 

6fuXt!^  wpdipairrQy  ffotpuf  leaff  "VXKavas  h6vTa  vmrrf. 

T  a 
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OHAP.  VI.  distinctively  Syracusan^  save  so  far  as  the  poet,  by  dwelling 
on  the  Olympic  victory  as  won  by  the  banks  of  Alpheios, 
might  seem  to  suggest  those  banks  as  the  fitting  place 
for  success  to  be  won  by  him  who  reigned  where  Alpheios 

Odes  to      appeared  again  ^.     But  the  special  reference  to  Syracuse  as 

""*'*■   the  breathing-place  of  the  wearied  Alpheios  does  not  come 

in  this  ode  to  Hieron  of  Syracuse^  but  in  one  of  those  to 

Chromios  of  Mtns,  *.     The  house  of  Chromios  at  Syracuse 

as  well  as  that  in  newly-founded  ^tna  both  received  the 

Fragments  poct  as  his  gucst^.  The  founder  of  ^Sltna  is  again  cele- 
brated by  that  title  in  an  Kyporchema  of  the  poet^  some  of 
whose  allusions  we  have  no  means  of  imderstanding,  but 
in  which  we  have  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  name  of  Hieron^ 
called  from  the  holy  things  of  which  he  was  the  hereditary 
minister^  and  where  Sicily  seems  to  be  spoken  of  as  the 
special  land  of  the  chariot*.  In  the  Olympic  ode  itself 
the  poet  hopes  that  his  patron  will  one  day  win  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  the  chariot-race  at  Olympia  *  ;    but  Hierdn 

*  irap*  'AX^cf;  (20  or  32),  'AX^coG  rthp^  (92  or  149). 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  353,  and  Appendix  X.  '  See  Appendix  X. 

^  See  above,  p.  238.  I  do  not  profess  to  expound  the  lines  in  Athdnaios,  i. 
28  (Bergk  i.  409), 

No/idScd'crc  7^/)  \v  Xiev$ais  dXarai  XrpircJVf 
ts  dfxa{o<p6pi]Tov  oIkov  ov  ttirrarat^ 
But  oyer  the  page  we  find  a  list  of  the  best  things  from  different  placet, 
among  which  Sicily  has  its  share  ; 

SvXa  8*  dir'  ''Apy(€>$'  &pfM,  Sr^fiaiov  dAX'  iit6  rar  dyXaoicdpwov 
^KfXias  6xTjfjta  SatSdXcov  fiartvuv, 
Bergk  quotes  from  a  scholiast  on  Aristeides  the  saying,  very  like  a  scho- 
liast, BaKxv\i^9  Kal  Hiy^pos  *liponfa  Kal  Tikava,  rovi  ^KtKias  dpxom-aSf 
{ffurqffavTfs  leai  irXcrtrra  OavfiAxrayrfi  kv  InmjKcLaitg^  frp6s  X°^P^^  avrSfy  elvov,  &s 
XnetXiarai  vpSfroi  cipfja  k^tvpov.  But  here  Sipfta  is  distinguished  horn 
oxvt'^t  <ki^d,  if  we  may  only  translate  oxQfM  Bai^d\€OP  by  "  painted  cart,^ 
the  clause  is  preeminently  true  in  Sicily  to  this  day.  See  yol.  i.  p.  94. 
Directly  after  there  is  a  reference  to  the  6xos  Xik€\6s» 

*  (108  or  173); 

...  el  8^  ft^  raxv  \iiroi, 
in  yXv/cvripav  iclv  tXiro/juu 

aby  ipfiart  0o^  K\tt{eiv  ivi/eovpov  tVpwr  6B^y  Kuywr, 
nap*  tifbeUXov  kX$&y  KpSviov, 
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seems  to  have  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the  success  of  his  ohap.  yt. 
chariot  at  Pythd  and  of  his  single  horse  by  the  banks  of 
Alpheios. 

Whether  Pindar  visited  Akragas  as  well  as  Syracuse  AUeged 
and  ^tna  does  not  appear.     His  stay  in  Sicily  is  said^  as  pind^r. 
we  have  already  heard^  to  have  been  marred  by  the  enmity 
of  rivals  who  knew  better  than  he  how  to  win  the  tyrant's 
favour  ^.     He  did  not^  like  Simdnides^  find  his  latest  home  His  death. 
in  the  island ;   but  died  by  what  was  deemed  a  specially   '  '  ^^' 
blissful  death  at  Argos  ^.     But  another  poet^  even  greater 
than  himself,  was  to  make  himself  yet  more  thoroughly  at 
home  on  Sicilian  soil,  and  to  find  there^  like  Simdnides^  a 
tomb^  not  in  either  of  the  princely  ^eats  of  Hierdn^  but  in 
the  native  city  which  he  had  forsaken. 

It  is  somewhat  hard  to  fix  the  exact  number  of  the  visits  Visita  of 
which  iEschylus  paid  to  Sicily.     One  story  makes  him  ^  si<^y!" 
come  early  in  life^  before  he  had  won  the  name  which  he  b.o.  500. 
prized  above  all  names^  that  of  the  man  who  fought  at 
Marathon  \      In  another  version  he  sought  the  court  of 
Hier6n,  because  Simonides  was  judged  to  have  better  sung  the 
praises  of  those  who  fell  in  the  great  fight  than  their  country- 
man and  comrade  ^.     In  another  version  he  left  Athens^  for  b.  c.  469. 
a  while  at  leasts  because^  not  the  ordinary  judges^  but  Kim6n 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  glories  of  Eurymed6n^  had  de- 
clared the  veteran  warrior  and  poet   less  worthy  of  the 
prize  than  the  young  Sophokles  *.     Others  tell  how,  later 

'  See  aboTe,  p.  265,  and  Appendix  XXIV. 

'  See  the  account  in  his  Life  in  Souidas.  To  the  Theozenos  of  TenedoB 
there  mentioned  he  addresses  a  passionate  skolion,  part  of  which  is  preserved 
byAth^naios;  Bergk,  iii.  431. 

'  On  the  visits  of  iBschylos  to  Sicily  see  Lorenz,  Leben  nnd  Schrifien 
des  Koers  Epicharmos,  81.  This  first  visit,  if  it  ever  happened,  hardly 
concerns  ns. 

*  Vit.  JSsch.  kv  r^  cl?  robs  iv  MafiaOmtt  T€0yfji€&ras  k\ty€l^  ^a<nj$tls 
Xiftwlbtf,  The  biographer  thinks  that  Siindnidds  was  likely  to  have  done 
better  in  elegy. 

'  Plat.  Cim.  8.    The  mention  of  the  archdn  Aphepsidn  fixes  the  date. 
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CHAP.  VI.  agam,  after  the  acting  of  the  great  trilogy  of  the  Oresteia, 
B.C.  458.  ^jjg  poet^  either  wrathful  at  a  charge  of  impiety*  or  dis- 
satisfied with  the  general  state  of  things  at  Athens,  betook 
himself  to  Sicily,  never  to  go  back  *.  It  is  perfectly  pos- 
sible that  ^schylus  may  have  found  his  way  to  Sicily 
Twovinte,  once,  twicc,  thrice,  or  four  times.  What  seems  certain  is^ 
that  he  was  received  at  the  court  of  Hieron,  at  Syracuse  or 
at  ^tna;  that  plays  of  his,  both  on  Sicilian  and  other 
subjects,  were  acted  in  Sicily  at  Hieron's  bidding;  that 
he  died  in  Sicily,  not  at  Syracuse  but  at  Gela,  some  years 
after  the  death  of  his  patron.  These  facts  imply  two 
sojourns  in  Sicily;  they  do  not  shut  out  more.  He  was 
in  Sicily  in  the  days  of  Hieron;  he  ended  his  days  in 
Sicily  some  time  after  the  death  of  Hierdn ;  but  the  date 
of  the  performance  of  the  Oresteia  shows  that  his  stay 
was  not  continuous,  that  he  was  again  at  Athens  after  his 
first  Sicilian  visit  ^.  It  was  his  first  stay  in  Sicily  which 
most  distinctly  connects  his  works  with  the  history  and 
traditions  of  the  island,  which  enables  us  to  speak  of  him 
as  the  poet  of  iEtna,  the  poet  of  the  Palici,  the  poet  of 
Herakles  as  winner  of  the  soil  which  his  children  Pent- 
athlos  and  Ddrieus  strove  in  vain  to  win  back  as  his 
heritage. 

We  have  already  seen  something  of  the  effects  of  his 
Sicilian  sojourns  on  the  poet  himself.  The  land  and  all 
that  was  in  it  so  deeply  impressed  him  that  he  could  be 


But  Platarch  Beems  to  have  thought  that  he  never  came  back ;  ttr* 
oXx*o9at  hi  ipy^t^  eft  XnetXiav,  Swov  «a2  rcXcvr^tras  vtpi  T4\ay  T^Oarrat. 
Lorens  rejects  this  Journey  on  the  ground  that  .^schylus  brought  out  the 
Seven  against  Thebes  at  Athens  in  B.  0.  467. 

^  This  seems  referred  to  by  Aristotle,  Eth.  iii.  i.  15,  but  he  does  not 
connect  it  with  going  to  Sidly.  Cf.  the  story  in  the  life  of  JBschylua  on 
the  effects  of  the  acting  of  the  Eumenides. 

'  This  was  the  notion  of  O.  MttUer,  Eumenides,  116  (Eng.  Tr.),  which 
made  a  great  impression  years  ago.  But  there  seems  no  distinct  evidence 
for  it. 

^  The  Hypothesis  to  the  Agamemndn  fixes  this  date  to  B.c.  459. 
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spoken  of  as  haying  himself  become  a  Sicilian  ^^  and  as  chap.  vi. 
filling  his  Terse  with  Sikeliot^  perhaps  Sikel^  words^  which 
were  not  clearly  imderstood  by  his  hearers  elsewhere  '.   The 
greatest  of  aU  the  wonders  of  the  island  deeply  impressed 
him^  and  he,  as  well  as  Pindar^  has  painted  for  us  that 
great  outpouring  of  the  fiery  powers  which  happened  in 
the  days  of  both,  perhaps  before  the  eyes  of  both  as  so- 
journers on  Sicilian  ground  ^.     We  have  seen  how  Pindar  Sicilian 
could  turn  the  eruption  of  ^tna  to  the  glory  of  the  founder  |q  ^achy- 
of  j^tna.     iSschylus  could  give  a  nobler  turn  to  the  won-  ^^"' 
ders  of  the  fire-flood.     Old  Ocean  warns  Prometheus  of  the  ^tna. 
danger  of  withstanding  2ieus  by  the  example  of  Typh6n 
crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  iStna;  he  goes  on  to  tell 
how  Hephaistos   keeps  his  furnace  in  the  highest  peak; 
and  he  foretells  how  one  day  the  rivers  of  fire  shall  burst 
forth  to  lay  waste  with  wild  jaws  the  corn-lands  of  fruitful 
Sicily^.     Some  have  argued,  needlessly  perhaps,  that  this 
passage,  of  no  special  interest,  it  is  said,  at  Athens,  points 
to  a  Sicilian  representation  of  the  Bound   Prometheus^. 
There  are  stronger  grounds  for  asserting  a  Sicilian  per- The 
formance — a  repetition  and   not  a  first  performance — of 
the  intensely  Athenian  play  of  the  Persians®.     Such  a 
performance  would  fall  in  with  the  temper  alike  of  Hieron 
and   of  iEschylus.      The  trilogy  of  which   the  Persians 

1  «  Vir  utiqne  Siculns/'  sayi  Macrobius,  v.  i8.  17. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  489.  '  See  above,  p.  342. 

*  The  deicription  (Prom.  366)  winds  up  with  HdphaiBtos  at  work ; 

KOfiWfXUS   9*   ll'  dxpau   ffJUVOS  fAv9pOKTVir€l 

"HipcuffTos,  tvOev  licpay^ffovTal  -wort 
worafJLoi  ftvpht  hairrwrti  Arfptait  yt^cSoa 
rip  KoKXucApwcw  "XiMtXias  Xfvpobt  yvas, 
'  Holm,  i.  231. 

*  The  Scholiast  on  Aristoph.  Frogs,  1026,  distinctly  quotes  Eratosthenes 
for  the  statement  that  the  Persians  were  acted  at  Syracuse  at  the  bidding 
of  Hieron  (Sc&Mx^  iy  'XvpoMo^aais  oitovdcuraifTot  lipoiyos).  Bat  the 
representation  at  Athens  in  473  came  first ;  tpafflv  bir6  *Upoayos  d^ieaOiyra 
dMidcS^oc  To^  nipaas  kr  Si«cX/f  Xiav  t^domfiftv.  So  says  the  fragment 
following  the  life.    See  Appendix  XX. 
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CHAP.  vi.  formed  a  part  had  the  play  of  Glaukos  as  one  of  its 
Glaukos.  members.  It  is  from  that  play  that  we  have  the  fragment 
which  describes  Herakles  as  making  his  way  from  Eryx 
to  lofty  Himera  ^.  That  subject  would  allow  of  easy  refer- 
ence to  the  later  glories  of  Himera.  Such  a  play  as  this 
would  well  fit  in  with  that  which  told  of  the  victory  won 
on  the  self -same  day  in  the  narrow  seas  of  Attica^  and  the 
prince  who  had  fought  at  Himera  might  look  on  from  his 
seat  of  honour  in  the  theatre  of  Syracuse  or  ^tna  while 
the  poet  who  had  fought  at  Salamis  told  the  tale  of  his 
own  deeds  in  strains  which  make  us  long  for  the  like 
record  of  the  kindred  victory.  Let  us  for  a  moment  fancy 
to  ourselves  the  sacrifice  of  Hamilkar  told  in  the  verse  of 
iEschylus. 

It  is  with  but  scant  sympathy  that  we  have  seen  how 
Hieron  won  for  himself  the  honours  of  a  founder  and  a 
hero  by  driving  the  people  of  Katane  from  their  homes. 
If  anything  could  make  one  look  kindly  on  the  tyrant  in 
his  character  of  lord  of  ^Etna,  it  would  be  that  the  founda- 
tion of  iEtna  was  recorded,  that  blessings  were  implored  on 
its  prince  and  people,  in  the  tragedy  in  which  we  have 
found  our  earliest  notice  of  the  special  gods  of  the  Sikel  ^, 
The  play  of  the  iEtnaean  Women,  the  play  which  recorded 
the  birth  of  the  Palici,  was  the  choicest  gift  of  -^schylus  to 
Sicily,  the  choicest  fruit  of  his  Sicilian  sojourn.  Written 
and  acted  in  Sicily  on  a  subject  purely  Sicilian,  it  would 
be  gladness  indeed  to  the  historian  of  Sicily  to  have  the 
tragedy  in  its  fulness  instead  of  a  few  small  fragments. 
But  one  of  those  fragments  is  enough  to  show  that,  even 
in  singing  the  praises  of  Hierdn  of  ^tna,  ^schylus  did 


The 

Women. 


*  See  vol.  i.  p.  414. 

^  So  distinctly  in  the  life ;  i\.Bijv  €ts  ^iiMfXiav,  *UpMvos  t&t€  r^v  Alrvifp 
KTi^oyTos,  kv(dfi£aro  tAs  Ahvaias,  olcayi^ofitvos  fiiov  dyaOdv  ToTf  <TWOiKi(owrt 
T^  ir6\iv.  The  ^opieiBis  seem  to  be  claimed  as  Sicilian  simply  on  the 
strength  of  the  word  dcx^^pof*    See  vol.  i.  p.  489. 
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not  forget  the  older  folk  and  the  older  gods  of  the  land.   chap.  vi. 
^schylus^  in  his  first  Sicilian  sojourn^  was  the  guest  of 
Hieron  at  ^tna ;  he  may^  when  he  came  for  the  last  time^ 
have  been  the  guest  of  Ducetius  at  MensBnum. 

The  only  place  where  we  can  see  jSlschylus  with  any  His  death 
certainty  in  his  last  Sicilian  sojourn  is  the  place  of  his «.  0.456. 
deaths  Gela.     He  would  seem  to  have  chosen  that  city  as 
an   abiding  dwelling-place^  as   its  name  is  found  in  an 
epitaph  of  his  own  writing.      In  that  epitaph  the  only  His 
one  of  his  exploits,  warlike   or  poetic,  which  he  deemed  ^^ 
worthy  of  record  was  that  the  short-cropped  Mede  had 
felt  his  might  at  Marathdn  ^.     He  left  it  to  others  to  tell 
how  he  built  the  lofty  rime  ^,  and  to  imply  that  his  death 
in  another  land  was  caused  by  the  envy  of  his  own  citizens  ^. 

'  It  u  giTen  in  tbe  life ; 

Alffx^^or  EinpofnM^os  *ABijva7ov  r($5c  K€v$ti 

fjofijfia  Kara<f>^fAtvoy  irvpo<p6poio  TiKas. 
dXxijv  8'  €id6ietfioy  MapaBdn^iov  SiXtros  iiv  ttwoi 

Pausanias  (i.  14.  5),  after  mentioning  Marathon,  adds;  <f>povrj(Tai  8'  'A^i;- 
vaiovi  iwl  rp  piicjf  raj&r^  /juiXiiXTa  ttted^w  ical  Mj  fcai  Alirxv^os,  &s  oi  tov  fiiov 
vpoiFtiotcaTo  4  rcXcvr^y  revr  fiiv  d^wv  ifJttn]fi6v€Vfy  o^lkyoSj  66(ijs  h  rocovrov 
^Kwif  M  not^C€i  Koi  9p6  'AfTtfUffiov  ical  iy  XcLXafiiyi  yavjAayjIiaas.  6  82  r6  t€ 
Srofta  vaTp6$€y  Kal  ri^v  v6\ty  «ypa\f/€  Koi  its  rijs  iv^as  fn&prvpas  tx^  "f"^ 
Mapa$vyt  d\aos  itai  M48ot;y  t<^  h  avrb  dnofiiyras.  Cf.  Frogn,  1292  ; 
rl  t6  <l>XaTT6$par  tovt*  iarty ;  i/e  MapaBwyos ; 
'  The  epitaph  by  Antipatros  in  the  Anthology  brings  us  back  to  an  old 
subject  and  supplies  another  Aristophanic  reference  ; 

6  rpaytxis  ipdwrj/Aa  xal  6<ppv6€(r0€V  doi8^y 

jrvpTfifaas  ffrtfiap^  trpwros  ky  c^cirtf, 
Al^xiKos  E{f<l>opit»»os  l^tvffiyias  kxds  atrjs 
K€tTou  tcvbalcoy  <rfffiari  tpiycucir^y. 
Some  commentators  have  troubled  themselves  to  read  TpiyaKpiffv.    The 
second  line  of  course  comes  from  the  Frogs,  1002  ; 

dW*  8f  upVTos  Twy  'EXA^KOtfv  mupycxras  fi^ftara  fftfiyd. 
'  The  other  epitaph  is  used  by  0.  Mtiller  for  his  purposes ; 
Ai<rxvAoy  f^c  Xiyti  ra^^i;  XiOos  Iv0<&8c  KtMai 

rhy  ixiyay  olxuas  ry^  Aw6  Ktiepowlffs. 
Acvicd  Ti\a  XucfX&y  vap   fidara'  ri$  <p$6yos  darSty 
Bijcfidas  djaB&y  iyicoros  alky  ^x<'  * 
One  can  almost  forgive  this  last  bit  of  spite  in  return  for  the  doubtless 
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CHAP.  VI.  Of  the  maimer  of  his  death  a  strange  tale  was  told.  As 
^^^  Y  he  sat,  perhaps  writing,  in  an  open  place  outside  the  walls 
of  Oela,  an  eagle,  taking  the  poet's  shining  bald  head  for 
a  stone,  let  &11  a  tortoise  which  he  held  in  his  claws  in 
order  to  break  its  shell  K  One  is  not  bound  either  to 
believe  or  to  disbelieve.  We  may  even,  if  we  please,  hold 
that  a  tale  which  brings  in  the  bird  of  Zeus  and  the  reptile 
out  of  whose  shell  Hermes  carved  the  lyre  points  in  some 
dark  way  to  the  apotheosis  of  one  who  played  so  skilfully 
on  its  strings.  One  might  be  more  inclined  to  ask  what 
led  JEschyhiB  to  Gela  as  his  chosen  Sicilian  home.  His 
princely  friends  had  passed  away^.  If  it  be  true  that  he 
left  Athens  through  dislike  of  democratic  changes,  the 
state  of  free  Syracuse  may  have  been  no  more  to  his  liking' 
than  the  state  of  his  own  city.  But  we  know  too  little 
of  the  internal  politics  of  Gela  at  this  time  to  risk  any 
answer  to  the  question. 

Epichar-         If  Sicily  had  to  borrow  her  lyric  and  tragic  poetry  from 

mOB,  B.C.        __  111  o        1  .* 

540-450,     Keos,  Thebes,  and  Athens,  her  comedy  at  least  was  her 

ofSiciiUn  ^^^'      Epicharmos  passes  Mrith  some  for  the  inventor  of 

comedy,      comedy  ^;  at  all  events  we  may  accept  him  as  the  inventor 

of  its  special  Sicilian  type.     The  Sikeliots  were  reckoned, 

both  now  and  in  much  later  times,  as  a  people  given  to 

gibes  and  merriment  of  every  kind*;  and  this  temper  found 

accidental  phrase  ktvitA  TiXa  Xite€X&y  vap*  vBarct^  waters  so  preeminently 
Sikel. 

^  John  of  Stoboi,  zcviii.  9,  quotes  a  string  of  remarkable  deaths  from 
Sdtadds,  one  of  which  is 

Alffx^k^  yp6upoyri  kniiriirrwie€  xiKinmj, 
(Of.  Sonidas  in  x'^^J?  ftwiw.)    Valerius  Maximus  (ix.  12.  Ext.  a)  tells 
the  story  more  fully.    The  eagle  was  "  elusa  splendore  capitis  ;  erat  enim 
capillis  vacuum."   The  Life  tells  the  story  with  the  addition  that  .^Slschylus 
had  an  oracle  obp&vi6v  <r«  fiikos  tearoKTwu, 

'  The  Biographer  confuses  the  dates  when  he  says,  <r<p69pa  r^  rvp&uv^ 
"Ufxuvi  Kol  ToTt  r€X^o«  Ttfirj$€ls,  iwt{^<ras  rpirw  fros  Ar  717/Nuds  IrcXci^a. 

'  On  some  points  in  the  life  of  Epicharmos,  see  Appendix  XXIX. 

♦  On  this  head  I  shall  haye  more  to  say  presently;  but  it  is  worth 
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its  special  exponent  in  one  whom  some  make  out  to  have  ohap.  vi. 
been  a  native  of  the  island^  others  to  have  been  brought 
there  at  so  early  a  stage  of  life  that  he  must  have  looked 
on  Sicily  as  his  country.     The  version  which  makes  him  His  birth- 
a  native  gives  him  a  birth-place  where  we  should  certainly  Kraetog. 
not  have  looked  for  him^  in  the  Sikan  town  of  Krastos.    This  Brought 
account  has  been  perhaps  a  little  too  unceremoniously  cast  ^  ^ohild  • 
aside;  still  the  balance  of  authority  is  in  favour  of  the 
belief  which  brings  Epicharmos  the  son  of  Elothal^s  of 
Kos  to  the  Sicilian  Megara  at  the  age  of  three  months^. 
His  father  passes  for  an  Asklepiad  practising  the  art  of 
Asklepios.     His  son  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  lucky  at  Megara; 
inhabitants  of  Megara  whom  Oelon  did  not  sell^  but  pro- 
moted to  Syracusan  citizenship.     And  this  would  seem  to 
imply  that  Elothales  had  been  received  into  the  ranks  of 
the   Megarian   oligarchy  ^.      Syracuse   was    certainly   his  at  Syra- 
dwelling-place  in  his  later  life ;   it  was  the  place  of  his  ^^^^* 
burial;  but  his  epitaph  skilfully  avoids  any  claim  to  his 
birth  on  the  part  of  the  city '.     One  side  of  him  brings  Hia  rcla- 
him  across  the  formidable  name  of  Pythagoras.     He  was  p^ha- 
said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  the  Samian  sage^  and  on  fi^^'^- 
the  strength  of  this   connexion   a  short  LiEe  has  been 
devoted  to  him  among  the  Lives  of  the  Philosophers^. 
It  is  darkly  hinted  that  he  spoke  of  his  master  as  having 
been  received  to  the  citizenship  of  Rome^  and  that,  it  would 

noticing  that  the  K0fjBff6t  dy^p,  tirtos  ^i/e€\6s  rtt  4  *lraXnc6sf  whom  Plato 
(Goigias,  47)  brings  in  to  make  etymological  jokes,  ought  to  be  in  strict- 
ness, not  a  Greek,  but  a  native.    And  may  there  not  have  been  a  Sikel 
element  in  the  Sikeliot  comedy? 
^  See  Appendix  XXIX.  '  See  above,  pp.  131, 13a. 

'  Diog.  Laert.,  viii.  3 ; 

cf  ri  vapaKKdffffti  <pai$w  fUyof  aXios  dtrrfimf 

Kal  v6vTos  worafuar  itMl(oy*  ^x*'  h^vafuv, 
<p(ifAi  roawrov  iytit  ao^q.  "wpoix^iv  ^l^ixapiiw 
hv  warpls  ioTtiffdywr*  SBt  ^vpaxoaiw, 
*  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  3.  He  follows  Empedoklds.  The  epitaph  comes  from 
the  life. 
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seem,  in  the  reign  of  his  own  school-fellow  Numa  ^.  He 
is  said^  in  his  philosophic  character,  to  have  left  physical 
and  moral  writings^  and,  as  became  an  AsklSpiad  of  Kos, 
treatises  on  medicine.  And  he  was  not  abore  the  fancy  of 
beginning  the  successive  divisions  of  a  treatise  with  letters 
which,  when  read  together,  made  up  his  own  name  *. 

Some  indeed  have  doubted  whether  Epicharmos  the 
philosopher  and  Epicharmos  the  comic  poet  were  the  same 
person;  but  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  dividing  the 
only  recorded  man  of  the  name  into  two  ^.  A  man^  like 
so  many  others  whom  we  come  across^  of  unusually  long 
life*,  he,  like  Pindar  and  ^Eschylus,  outlived  the  tyranny 
by  a  good  many  years,  and  some  sides  of  him  may  be 
better  spoken  of  when  we  come  to  paint  Sicily  in  the  later 
days  of  his  life.  We  may  speak  of  him  now  as  one  of 
those  who  gathered  round  the  hearth  of  Hieron. 

The  thought  of  Greek  comedy  at  once  suggests  the  name 
of  Aristophanes ;  and  his  name  at  once  makes  us  thankful 
for  the  light  which  his  writings  throw  on  the  political 
history  of  Athens  in  his  day.  It  does  not  appear  from  the 
many,  but  mostly  short,  fragments  of  Epicharmos  which 
have  come  down  to  us  that  his  comedies,  if  we  had  as  great 
a  number  of  them  as  we  have  of  those  of  Aristophanes, 
would  have  thrown  anjrfching  like  the  same  light  on  the 
politics  of  Syracuse  either  under  the  Deinomenid  dynasty 
or  after  its  fall.  Some  references  to  contemporary  affairs 
they  did  contain.  In  one  play  of  Epicharmos  the  embassy 
of  Chromios  to  Anaxilas  on  behalf  of  Lokroi  was  spoken 
of  *.     And  if  the  play  was  written  in  the  time  of  Hier6n, 

^  Plutarch,  Numa,  8,  quotes  it  among  the  arguments  for  a  connexion 
between  Numa  and  Pythagoras  that  TlvOaySpay  rp  voAirc/f  *Pojfjuuoi  irpoai- 
ypaiffoy,  d»  l<rr6priK€if  'EvixapfMs  6  xoffuicds  tv  rivi  \6y<if  vpds  'Ayr^ofta 
y€ypafifi4v^,  vaXatds  dy^p  kojL  r^r  TLvOayopunjs  ^laTpifirfS  ^trtirxrii^, 

'  See  Appendix  XXIX.  '  See  Appendix  XXIX. 

*  Ninety  years  (B.O.  540-450)  according  to  Diogends.  Lucian  (Mncrob. 
35)  gives  him  seven  years  longer. 

^  Schol.  Pind.  Pyth.  i.  98,  where  the  designs  of  Anaxilas  (see  above. 
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it  cotild  hardly  have  been  spoken  of  jestingly.  But  on  the  chap.  vi. 
whole^  though  we  have  drawn  from  the  fragments  some 
valuable  notices  as  to  the  forms  of  Sikeliot  language  ^,  we 
learn  very  little  from  them  as  to  Sikeliot  history.  It  is  for 
the  details  of  Sikeliot  cookery  that  Epicharmos  seems  to 
have  been  more  quoted  than  for  anything  else.  Many  His  comic 
of  his  plays  dealt  with  the  received  mythology  treated  in  of  mytho- 
a  comic  shape.  The  conception  of  Herakles  as  a  lover  of  ^^*y- 
good  cheer  is  familiar  to  us  from  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
tragedies  of  Euripid^.  It  seems  to  have  reached  its  highest 
point  in  the  comedy  of  Epicharmos  which  bore  the  name 
of  the  Wedding  of  Hebe.  The  details  of  the  feast  sup- 
plied collectors  for  ever  with  the  names  of  Sicilian  fish 
and  other  dainties  ^.  Nearer  to  us  in  geography  is  a  frag- 
ment of  another  play  which  bore  the  name  of  Herakles. 
We  may  be  loth  to  believe  that  the  wrestler  of  Eryx,  the 
canonized  guest  of  Agynum*,  one  day  to  be  the  special 
patron  of  Syracuse  in  her  hour  of  need,  was  ever  brought 
on  a  Sicilian  stage  as  a  captain  of  pygmies  riding,  after 
the  fashion  of  Trygaios,  on  beetles.  The  beetles,  to  be  sure, 
were  of  a  large  size,  and  they  came  from  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  iEtna.  The  name  of  another  play,  the 
Pernancy  suggests  an  unpleasant  thought.  Did  Epicharmos 
venture  to  make  -^schylus  a  subject  of  mockery*? 

p.  341)  against  Lokroi  are  recorded  on  hii  authority,  IffropH  «a2  *Evix(if>/ios 
kv  Jfaffois.  It  ii  also  *Eof>T^  xal  Nacroi.  There  may  have  been  another 
hifltorical  reference  in  the  *Afnrayal ;  d  82  XiK€Kia  vivoax^-  (Etym.  Mag.  in 
Wirotrx*.)  May  one  hope  that  the  play  of  Bousiris  had  any  reference  to 
Phalaris? 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  489.  '  See  the  fragments  in  Lorenz,  230. 

'  See  vol.  1.  p.  1 8a. 

*  Aristoph.  Peace,  73 ; 

€la^yay   Alrvdiov  fUyiarov  Kdy$apoVf 

K&Kura  rovTov  IwoKoiitiv  fA  ^v&yKafftv. 

On  thii  the  Scholiait  has  preserved  a  precious  fragment  of  Epicharmos  (see 

Lorenzy  341) ; 

Ilvy/iapiuv  kox<*^y^  ^^  fwy  Kay$apo» 
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Of  the  personal  relations  between  Epicharmos  and  the 
founder  of  ^tna  we  have  one  or  two  anecdotes.  It  miiEt 
have  been  the  comic  poet^  not  the  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
who  made  some  unseemly  remark  in  the  presence  of 
Hieron's  wife^  which  her  husband  punished  with  a  fine  ^. 
Another  story  can  hardly  be  told  in  any  tongue  but  the 
original;  the  point  of  it  turns  on  the  different  meaning^ 
which  a  cunning  modulation  of  the  voice  may  give  to  the 
same  words.  It  falls  in  with  that  side  of  Hieron's  cha- 
racter at  which  Pindar  but  darkly  hints;  for  the  tyrant 
appears  as  putting  several  of  their  common  friends  to 
death  and  presently  inviting  Epicharmos  to  supper.  The 
poet's  answer  matches  that  of  the  bishop  who  was  consulted 
as  to  the  fitness  of  putting  Edward  the  Second  to  death. 
His  evasion  did  not  commend  itself  to  the  honest  soul  of 
Plutarch  *. 

It  seems  clear  that  at  the  same  time  with  Epicharmos 
there  flourished  at  Syracuse  a  comic  poet  named  Phormoe 
or  Phormis^  who  is  even  spoken  of  as  joint  inventor  of 
comedy  with  Epicharmos  himself^.  But  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  he  can  be  the  same  as  the  Arkadian  Phormis, 
the  friend  and  soldier  of  Gelon,  of  whom  we  have  already 
heard  *.  Another  comic  poet,  Deinolochos,  whom  we  have 
had  already  to  thank  for  a  fragment  of  language  ^,  appears 
in  different  accounts  as  the  pupil,  the  son,  and  the  rival  of 
Epicharmos*.     Of  the  rhetorician  Korax,  who,  according 


^  Flat.  Apoplith.,  'Upotvos,  5 ;  *Evlxapnov  8^  t6v  Koufi^ioir<M6y,  5ri  r^ 
ytrvauKbi  airrov  irapovffijs  c7W  ri  rw  ivpevS/Vf  i(rjfxla)a*. 

'  Plut.  Adul.  et  Am.  27 ;  'Ewixo-p/Jtos  dl  ovk  6p$Sas,  rod  *Up<uyos  iM€X6vTos 
Mow  rSiv  aw^Ocay,  xat  /u$'  ijfjUpas  dkiyat  KoXicrcarros  M  Jittwvov  aur^v, 
dXXd  vpa»fy,  1^,  O^/otv  rohs  ipikovs  ohx  iteiXtcas,  This  is  like  Adam  Orlton's 
**  Edwardnm  occidere  nolite  timere  bonum  est." 

•  Souidas  in  'EnixapfAos  ;  Arist.  Poet.  5.     See  Appendix  XXXIX. 

*  See  above,  p.  133,  and  Lorenx,  84,  85. 

•  See  vol.  i.  p.  489. 

*  Son  or  scholar  is  the  choice  in  Soaidas;  AttviKoxoSf  dyraywyior^s.  See 
Lorenz,  87. 
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to  some  aocoimte^  was  great  at  the  court  of  Hieron^  and  ohaf.  vi. 
vrYko  has  been  looked  on  as  one  of  the  enemies  of  Pindar  ^, 
we  shall  find  more  to  say  when  we  come  to  the  history  of 
the  democracy. 

To  men  of  all  these  classes  the  hearth  of  Hier6n  stood 
open.     It  doubtless  stood  open  to  guests  of  many  other 
kinds.     But  it  can  only  be  by  a  confusion  of  the  wildest 
kind  that  Hieron  has  been  made  to  receive  at  Syracuse  the 
man  who  was  said  to  have  hindered  his  horses  from  con- 
tending for  the  prize  at  Olympia.     When  we  are  told  that  Story  of 
Themistokles^  banished  from  Athens^  fled  to  Syracuse^  that  kidt^nd 
he  asked  for  a  daughter  of  Hierdn  in  marriage^  and  pro-  Hi^rdn. 
mised  to  put  all  Greece  under  Hierdn^s  power^  it  would 
seem  as  if,  not  only  Themistokles  and  Pausanias^  but  the 
lord  of  Syracuse  and  the  Great  King^  had  got  jumbled 
together  in  the  narrator's  brain'.     It  is  perhaps  hardly 
worth  while  to  point  out  that  Hieron  died  before  the  flight 
of  Themistokles  to  Asia  \ 

The  mention  of  the  poetry  of  this  age  brings  us  back  to 
the  topography  of  Syracuse.  There^  among  the  princes  of 
the  Deinomenid  house^  it  is  Gelon^  not  Hieron,  who  has 
left  his  works  behind  him.  The  love  of  Hierdn  went 
forth  rather  to  his  own  Mtas,,  where,  after  all  that  later 
Catania  has  undergone,  it  might  be  hard  to  find  any  traces 
of  his    hand.     But  in   one  of  the  great  monuments  of 

'  See  Appendix  XXIY. 

'  Plat.   Them.    24;    err'    oinc    ot6*    5vav    iviXajB6/ityos    tovtcov    1j  r6v 

teal  ffa/»*  'lipotyos  tdruv  rod  rvpayvav  t^f  0vyaripa  npds  ydfiov  inn<rx^o^/itvoy 
aOr^  roirf  'BKKfjvas  {nnjM6ovs  vot^ff€iy,  dvoffrpf^afjUvov  Hi  rw  *liponf05  o^ms 
€is  rj^  'AcioM  dwdpai,  Plutarch  adds  very  discreetly,  ravra  8'  o6«  tU69 
iariy  o^ra  ytvicrBai,  and  goee  on  to  tell  the  Btoiy  of  Themiatoklds  at  the 
Olympic  Games  (see  aboye,  p.  247).  The  offer  is  clearly  modelled  on  the 
letter  of  Pansanias  to  Xerxes  in  Thuc  i.  138. 

'  The  flight  of  Themiitoklds  to  Admdtos  and  thence  to  Aria  is  fixed  in 
B.C.  466,  the  year  after  Hierdn's  death. 
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Syracuse  the  hand  of  the  first  Hieron  has  been  traced^ 
and  perhaps  with  good  reason.  The  famous  theatre^  as  it 
stands^  suggests  the  second  Hieron  rather  than  the  first ; 
but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  work  of  the  second  was  a 
work  of  restoration  rather  than  of  original  building'^. 
And  truly  no  man  is  more  likely  than  the  patron  both 
of  jSschylus  and  of  Epicharmos  to  have  been  its  first 
founder.  Its  architect^  if  that  is  the  right  word^  is  said  to 
have  been  a  certain  Demokopos^  who  received  the  odd 
surname  of  Myrilla  from  the  gifts  of  ointment  which  he 
made  to  the  citizens  on  the  completion  of  his  work^. 
That  work,  like  the  wall  of  Therdn  at  Akragas^  like  the 
western  wall  of  Achradina^  was  but  partly  a  work  of  the 
building  art.  Hewn  in  the  rock^  with  the  winding  street 
of  tombs  above  it^  no  object  in  Syracuse  has  a  more  striking^ 
site.  Few  have  a  nobler  outlook,  though  we  must  re- 
member that  buildings  sometimes  gain  by  partial  destruc- 
tion, and  that  a  perfect  scena  would  go  some  way  to  shut  out 
the  view  ^.  The  theatre  has  become  the  head  of  a  group  of 
objects  of  various  dates,  among  which  the  great  altar  and 
the  amphitheatre  mark  stages  in  the  later  history.  As  yet 
the  neighbouring  latomia  and  the  deep  holes  in  the  rock 
above  the  theatre  concern  us  more.  We  must  remember 
that  we  are  here,  in  Hieron's  day,  still  outside  the  walls 
even  of  the  enlarged  city ;  but  we  can  see  that  here  too,  in 
what  presently  took  the  name  of  Neapoli^y  the  Newtoton  of 
Syracuse,  the  same  process  was  going  on  which  we  have 

^  See  Holm,  Topografia,  1 88 ;  LupuB,  io6. 

'  I  hardly  know  what  value  to  set  on  the  strange  atoiy  of  Enstathios, 
Od.  iii.  68  (see  Lorenz,  91).  He  is  speaking  of  masculine  names  ending  in  a ; 
ivoi  IvpoKovaiov  rb  6  lAvpiKka*  ov  /xt/jw^crBai  k4y€i  t6v  Sdli^/K>ra*  laroftw 
lecd  on  rod  Xvpaieovalov  rovrov  tcvpiov,  Aijft6ieoiroSy  ^v  ipxtrim-eay,  ir§i  hk 
T€k€<riovpy^aas  r6  Oiarpcv,  itvpov  rw  katnov  vokirais  lk4yttfi€,  Mt^AAa 
iwttckff$ij.    The  tale  certainly  proves  nothing  as  to  date. 

*  I  write,  or  copy,  this  with  fear  and  trembling,  as  there  seem  to 
be  theories  afloat,  though  not  yet  fully  developed,  according  to  which  the 
true  Greek  theatre  had  no  stage,  and  perhaps  no  teena* 
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marked  on  the  hill-side  of  Achradina.    The  dwellings  of  men  ohap.  vi. 
and  the  pnhlic  buildings  of  a  great  city  were  fast  spread- 
ing themselves  among  the  traces  of  earlier  times  and  races. 
The  contrast  which  we  spoke  of  above  ^  never  comes  to  us 
more  forcibly  than  when  we  look  up  from  the  r^fular  and 
finished  work  of  the  theatre  to  the  rude  burrowings  in 
the  hill  just  above.     We  would  fain  see  the  acting  of  The 
that  play  of  jSSschylus  in  which  he  brought  in  the  tale  of  piays  of 
the  native  gods  of  Sicily,  and  the  small  living  fragments  -^^'^y  ""* 
of  which  show  how  deeply  his  mind  has  been  struck  by  the 
worship  of  the  awful  yet  kindly  Palici  *.     We  would  fain 
see  the  play  of  the  ^tnsean  Women  acted,  as  it  may  well 
have  been,  in  Hierdn's  presence,  with  the  rude  monuments 
of  the  native  worshippers  of  the  deities  of  the  piece  looking 
down  on  the  works  of  conquerors  of  the  Sikel  who  still 
held  the  gods  of  the  Sikel  in  honour. 

'  See  aboTe,  p.  141.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  527. 
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SICILY   FKBB   AND   INDEPENDENT*. 

B.C.  47^-433- 

E  have  now  reached  a  time  when  it  is  singularly  hard 
mass  our  story  in  satisfactory  chronological  divisions. 
We  have  felt  the  difficulty  abeady.  Prom  some  points  of 
view  it  would  have  been  easier  to  make  the  time  of  the 
domination  of  the  Deinomenid  house  a  single  period  by 
itself.  But  in  the  general  history  of  the  world,  the  joint 
attack  on  Hellas  by  Persia  and  Carthage  holds  so  great  a 
place  that  we  have  been  driven  to  split  the  reign  of  Gelon 
asunder^  and  to  treat  the  first  Carthaginian  invasion^  the 
invasion  when  the  barbarian  was  beaten  back  from  Himera 
by  Syracuse  and  Akragas^  as  one  of  the  great  landmarks 
of  our  story.  And  after  that  there  is  in  truth  no  other 
such  till  we  come  to  that  second  Carthaginian  invasion  when 
the  fate  of  Himera^  Syracuse^  and  Akragas^  was  so  different 
from  what  it  was  in  the  first.  But  between  these  two  comes 
the  best  known  event  in  Sicilian  history,  the  event  which 
in  many  minds  makes  up  the  whole  of  Sicilian  history,  the 
Athenian  invasion  of  Syracuse.  The  tale  of  that  invasion 
has  been  told  as  no  other  tale  ever  was  told ;  and  it  would  be 

^  For  this  whole  period  we  have  the  continuoiui  nanrative  of  Dioddros, 
in  his  eleventh  and  twelfth  books.  Herodotus  does  not  touch  this 
period,  and  Thucydldes  does  not  begin  till  the  next.  We  have  the  usual 
illustratiye  sources,  perhaps  not  quite  so  rich  just  now  as  at  some  other 
times.  For  the  earlier  events  of  the  time  we  still  have  some  notices 
in  Pindar,  and  for  the  career  of  Empedoklds  of  Akragas  we  have  his  Life 
by  Diogends  Laertius  and  some  quotations  from  £ropedokl6s*  own  poems. 
And  we  now  begin  to  feel  the  full  value  of  the  most  direct  sources  of  history, 
oontemporaiy  documents,  in  this  case  graven  on  stone. 
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hard  to  exaggerate  its  importance  in  the  history  of  Athens,  chap.  vii. 
and  thereby  in  the  general  history  of  Greece.     But  in  the  ^^^^^ 
history  of  Sicily,  even  in  the  history  of  Syracuse,  it  is  little  '^*?®^^ 
more  than  a  wonderful  episode.     Had  it  been  successful,  Sidliui. 
it  would  doubtless  have  altogether  changed  the  destinies 
of   Sicily;    it  might  have  changed   the  destinies  of  the 
world.     But  as  things  actually  were,  it  is  only  a  wonderful 
episode.     Its  real  importance  to  Sicily  lay  in  its  giving 
a  wider  field  to  a  tendency  which  had  been  busily  at  work 
for  some  years  already.     This  is  the  increasing  connexion  Increased 

,  oonnezion 

between  Sicily  and  Old  Greece.     The  interest  of  the  great  between 
invasion  recorded  as  a  nearly  continuous  tale  in  the  sixth  ^^  q]^ 
and  seventh  books  of   Thucydides  is    so   overwhelming  Crreece. 
that  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  earlier  action  of  Athens  in 
Sicilian  affairs,  the  record  of  which  is  scattered  up  and 
down  several  of  his  earlier  books.     But  it  is  this  earlier 
action  of  Old  Greece,  of  Old  Greece  practically  embodied  in 
Athens,  in  Sicilian  matters,  which  really  marks  off  a  period. 
The  great  invasion  is  simply  the  crowning  event  of  that 
period,  the  highest  carrying-out  of  its  tendencies.     We  are  Land- 
thus  able  to  set  up  two  lesser  landmarks  between  the  two 
great  ones,  between  the  tmsuccessful  invasion  of  the  earlier 
and  lesser  Hamilkar  and  the  fearfully  successful  invasion 
of  the  earlier  and  lesser  Hannibal.     There  is  the  fall  of  the  the  fall 
tyrants;  there  is  the  beginning  of  Athenian  interference  tyrants; 
in  Sicily.     These  two  landmarks  will  make  three  periods  *^®  ij^^in- 

'^  ^  wng  of 

of  Sicilian  history  between  the  first  and  the  second  Cartha-  Athenian 
ginian  invasion.     Of  the  first,  taking  in  the  great  events  ference. 
of  the  reign  of  Hieron,  above  all  his  defeat  of  the  Etruscans  Three 
at  Kyme,  we  have  already  treated.     As  a  victory  of  Hellas  ^  gje^n 
over  barbarian  powers,  the  day  of  Kyme  follows  naturally  (already 

dealtwlth); 

on  the  day  of  Himera.      Then  comes  the  fall   of  the      -« 

"  2.  Ine 

tyrants  itself,  a  period  rather  than  an  event,  taking  in  the  «*»«  fre« 
various  steps  by  which,  first  the  Emmenid  dynasty  at  pendent; 
Akragas,  and  then  the  Deinomenid  dynasty  at  Syracuse, 

u  2 
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CHAP.  vir.  were  swept  away.     Then  comes  the  result  of  the  straggle^ 

the  time  of  the  highest  freedom  and  independence  of  Greek 

Sicily.     No  city  is  ruled  hy  a  tyrant;  none  is  subject  to 

3.  The        any  outside  dominion.  Greek  or  barbarian.     This  central 

interyen-    time^  the  fall  of  the  tyrants  and  the  years  which  followed 

^^^'  their  fall  till  the  beginning  of  Athenian  interference^  is 

the  subject  of  our  present  chapter.     The  third  period,  the 

time  when  Sicily  was  largely  mixed  up  in  the  a&irs  of 

Old  Greece,  till  the  second  Carthaginian  invasion  brought 

back  all  thoughts  to  Sicily  itself,  must  be  kept  for  another 

volume. 


§  1.  The  Fall  of  the  TyranU. 
B.C.  472-466. 

Tyranniea       The  tyrannies  of  Greece  were  never  long-lived  ^.     Here 

commonly 

short-lived,  and  there  a  tyrant  might  be  found  whose  power  rested  on 
some  other  foundation  than  that  of  simple  fear.  So  it 
assuredly  was  both  with  Geldn  at  Syracuse  and  with 
ThSrdn  at  Akragas.  If  they  were  not  loved  by  a  whole 
people  as  either  a  lawful  king  or  a  popular  leader  has 
often  been  loved,  they  were  much  more  than  endured 
by  a  whole  people,  and  they  were  actively  loved  by  par- 
ticular classes.  Each  had  in  some  sort  succeeded — 
Theron  had  directly  overthrown — an  oligarchy  after  whose 
rule    the   dominion    of    the   single    lord   was   felt  as  a 

Special       relief.      Each   had  in   every  sense  made  his  city  great: 

position  of  ,  "^    o 

6el6D.  Geldn  had  raised  Syracuse  to  a  place  among  the  foremost 
cities  of  the  earth.    And  in  Geldn's  case  at  least  a  large 

^  See  the  discussion  of  this  point  by  Aristotle,  Politics,  ▼.  la.  i.  He 
notices  three  exceptions,  the  Ortbagorids  at  Siky6n,  the  Kypselids  at 
Corinth,  and  the  Peisistratids  at  Athens ;  and  he  gives  special  reasons  for 
the  long  duration  of  each.  (iElian,  Y.  H.  vi.  13,  for  the  Peisistratids 
substitutes  ti^  rwv  AtvKaofieay  irapd  BSffrropoy.)  The  longest-liyed,  that  of 
the  Orthagorids,  lasted  a  hundred  years,  a  time  quite  exceptional  among 
tyrants,  though  certainly  not  long  among  lawful  kings. 
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part  of  the  citizens  owed  to  him  their  citizenship,  their  ohap.  vii. 
place  in  the  commonwealth,  and  what,  under  the  rule  of  a 
tyrant^  was  more  precious  than  a  place  in  the  common- 
wealthy  the  lots  of  land  with  which  such  citizenship  was 
commonly  accompanied.     Add  to  this  that  the  tyrant's 
temptations  to  oppression   were   so    great    that  in   him 
mere  abstinence  from  oppression  seemed  meritorious.     A 
government  even   moderately  just,  a   government  under 
which   the   lives,   property^   and  honour  of   the  citizens 
were  not  flagrantly  outraged,  won  for  him  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  benefactor.     A  tyrant  was  so  likely  to  do  evil 
that  to  a  tyrant  who  did  some  good  all  the  evil  that 
he  might  have  done  but  did  not  was  reckoned  as  a  kind  of 
positive  merit.      But  this  toleration   or  acquiescence  in  Failure  of 
the  tyrant's  position  was  purely  personal ;  it  might  last  for  aucoeMio? 
his  own  lifetime ;  it  might  enable  his  power  to  pass  quietly  f™°'^ 
to  his  son  or  to  some  other  kinsman.     But  it  could  do  no 
more.      Among   lawful   kings,    the   sentiment  attaching 
to  the  kingly  line,  the  grateful  memory  of  the  reign  of 
some  beneficent  and  beloved  prince,  has  often  secured  a 
kingdom    to    some    generations    of  unworthy   successors. 
With  the  tyrant  this  could  never  be.     The  merit  of  the  Sons  of 
father  could  at  most  hand  on  his  dominion  to  his  son;  the  ^^ 
son  could  keep  his  father's  dominion  only  by  merit  of  his 
own  ^.     And  such  merit  was  commonly  lacking.     The  man 
who  rises  to  power,  if  he  has  not  virtue,  must  at  least  have 
vigour;  the  man  who  simply  succeeds  to  power  is  often 
lacking  in  both.     The  temptations  which  beset  those  who 
are  bom  to  wealth  and  power  have  commonly  a  worse 
effect  on  those  whose  wealth  and  power  are  new  than  on 
those  with  whom  wealth  and  power  are  of  long  standing. 

^  AriBtoile  (Pol.  v.  la.  4)  notices  m  the  cause  of  the  duration  of  the 
Kypselid  power  at  Corinth  that  6  ii\v  Ki^cAos  truioyw^hi  ^v  «eU  /rard  r^v 
<&/»X^  dccriAco'cy  &dopwl>6fn}Tos,  Iltf4caf9pos  V  iyivtro  fikr  rvpayviKbs  dWd 
vokt/uM6s,    Cf.  Nic.  Dam.  vii.  58 ;  C.  Miiller,  iii.  39a. 


^ 
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CHAP.  Yn.  The  son  of  the  upstart  is  a  character  almost  proTerbi&l. 

Tymmiea  'Every  tyrant  in  the  second  goieration  was  the  son  of  sua, 

npeetin  npstart^  and  he  commonly  displayed  the  characteristics  o£ 

*^ -^^  his  class  in  their  worst  form.     His  power  therefore,  having- 

generation.  ...  .  ^^ 

no  foundation  in  either  traditional  or  personal  sentimeni^^ 
was  hardly  ever  lasting.      It  could  endure  only  by  brute 
force ;  it  conmionly  gave  way  at  the  first  touch  of  ill  sue— 
cess.     The  tyranny  is  OYerthrown ;  the  tyrant  is  lucky  if 
he  escapes  with  his  Uf e.     All  traces  of  the  reign  of  unlaw 
are,  as  &r  as  may  be,  wiped  out  from  the  memory  of  the 
commonwealth.    The  image  of  Oelon  is  allowed  to  survive. 
The  images  of  other  tyrants  are  broken  in  pieces. 
LeveUing        Yet  it  not  uncommonly  happened  that  the  effects  of  the 
atyraimy.  tyranny  could  not  be  wholly  swept  away;  the  state  of 
things  that  was  before  the  tyranny  could  not  be  brought 
back  in  its  fulness.     And,  contrary  to  the  poef  s  rale,  it 
was  often  the  good  that  the  tyrant  had  done  that  lived 
after  him.     When  he  had  risen  to  power  on  the  ruins  of 
an  oligarehy,  that  oligarchy  could  seldom  be  brought  back 
again.     When  he  had  risen  to  power  with  the  good  will 
of  a  part  of  the  people,  his  rule  had  commonly  wiped  out 
earlier  distinctions,  or  at  least  had  made  it  impossible  to 
restore  them  in  their  fulness.    His  rule  had  brought  with 
it  equality,  if  only  equality  in  submission ;  his  fall  brought 
with  it  equality  in  freedom.     In  other  words,  his  fall  led 
Effeotoof   to  the  establishment  of  democracy.     The  case  was  more 
Benceof      difficult  where  the  question  was  not  simply  between  dif- 
ferent classes  of  fellow-citizens,  but  where  the  rule  of  the 
tyrant  had  been  established  or  supported  by  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, above  all,  where  those  mereenaries  had  been  re- 
warded with  citizenship  and  grants  of  land.    Even  in  this 
case  the  old  citizens  commonly  prevailed.   But  their  struggle 
to  win  back  their  own  had  sometines  to  be  carried  on  for 
some  while  after  the  tyrant  was  gone  against  those  whom 
he  had  brought  in  as  the  bulwarks  of  his  power. 


mextjen- 
ariee. 
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All  this  is  now  to  be  illustrated  in  the  fall  of  the  power-  ohap.  vii. 
ful  and  splendid  tyrannies  of  Akragas  and  Syracuse.    We  S^^^°?" 
sure  not  surprised  to  hear  that  both  Theron  and  Hierdn  Beino- 
kept  their  power  for  life;  we  are  as  little  surprised  to  hear  Emmenid 
that  those  who  came  after  them  failed  to  keep  the  place  to  ^y'**"*^®*' 
Tv^liich  they  had  succeeded.    There  is  indeed  this  difference^ 
that  Deinomenid  rule  in  Syracuse  lasted  through  two  un- 
disturbed reigns^  while  Emmenid  rule  in  Akragas  fell  as 
soon  as  power  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  man  who  had 
first  won  it.     On  the  other  hand^  Emmenid  rule  fell  in  the 
second  generation,  while  Deinomenid  rule  can  hardly  be 
said  to  hare  reached  a  second  generation.     That  Hieron 
kept  his  power  for  life  is  not  wonderful.    He  was  a  brother 
and  not  a  son.     He  had  not  been  bom  in  the  purple ;  he 
had  been  Geldn's  partner  and  fellow-worker  in  the  course 
by  which  he  rose  to  power.     And  with  all  its  heavy  faults, 
his  rule  had  much  about  it^  not  only  of  dazzling  brilliancy^ 
but  even  of   solid   merit.    When  his   power  passed  to  Their  fall 
another  brother  whose  only  claim  to  endurance  was  that  he  ^^ths  of 
had  followed  his  elders  to  Himera^  the  power  of  the  dy-  Thfirtn 
nasty  gave  way.     The  tyranny  at  Akragas  gave  way  yet  Hier6n. 
sooner^  because  the  inan  on  whose  personal  position  it 
rested  died  sooner  at  Akragas  than  at  Syracuse.      The 
iyranny  was  safe  as  long  as  ThSrdn  livedo  and  no  longer. 
Whatever  men  thought  of  him  at  Himera^  at  Akragas 
the  memory  that  he  left  behind  him  was  a  good  one. 
He  died  eight  years  after  the  g^eat  victory  of  Hellas  in  Death  of 
which  he  had  shared.    The  remembrance  of  a  rule  which  3^  ^\ 
had  done  so  much  for  the  greatness  of  his  city  won  for 
Therdn  the  honours  of  a  hero  ^.     His  real  tomb^  destined 
to  a  strange  fate^  stood  in  the  burying-place  of  Akragas^ 
on  the  hill  beyond  the  western  ravine^  approached  by  the 

'  Diod.  xl.  53;  6  iik¥  oSr  64/M0y  ripf  dpx^lt^  kmtueSn  Jk^icriietin  »at  (w 


^«> 
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^>w:t  V  siodecm  meato'T  ^Y  ^^^  accident  of  being  attached 


^.^  jAoe^aer  tomb  outside  the  sonthem  wall  of  his 
Rcr  zhat  toMob  bebngs  to  a  latar  age  than  his,  and  doubtleas 
tvT«s  the  ashes  of  some  man  of  £ar  less  renown. 
<tev«HMi       In  soch  a  case  as  that  of  Theion  it  followed  as  a  matter 
^^^«^u^^  of  course  that  his  power  passed  to  his  son.    It  followed^ 
^/^^     almost  eqnall J  as  a  matter  of  course^  that  his  son's  power 
iy,^v     presently  passed  away  from  him.      Thrasydaios  son  of 
of  Thraay-  Theron  had  already  in  his  father's  life-time  shown,  in  his 
B.C.  472.  ,  goYemment  of  Himera^,  what  his  rule  at  home  was  likely 
Hvoppres-  to  be.     Once  in  possession  of  his  father's  power,  he  roled 
as  a  tyrant  in  the  worst  sense.     He  trampled  under  foot 
the  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  which  Therdn  had  re- 
spected, at  least  when  they  did  not  interfere  with  his  own 
power  ^     He  soon  felt  that  side  of  tyranny  which   the 
Hieron  of  Xenophon  so  feelingly  sets  forth  to  Simonides. 
No  man  trusted  him ;  aU  hated  him ;  many  formed  con- 
Hti  mer*     spiracies  against  his  power  and  his  life  ^.     To  strengthen 
himself  against  his  domestic  enemies,  Thrasydaios  took  a 
large  force  of  mercenaries  into  pay,  a  &ct  which  looks  as  if 
Theron  had  not  needed  to  rely  on  support  of  that  kind. 
And,  perhaps  to  call  o£E  the  thoughts  of  the  citizens  from 
his  oppresdons  and  to  give  them  employment  of  another 
kind,  he  aimed,  like  his  father  and  his  Syracusan  contem- 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  434.  Hii  own  tomb  suggests  his  dealing  with  the  tomb 
and  relics  of  another.  I  know  not  at  what  stage  of  Thfirftn's  reign  we  can 
place  the  restoration*  of  the  bones  of  Minds  to  the  Cretans.  Diod.  iv.  79 ; 
4rvy4fiif  rdv  ftiy  rh/pO¥  ica0aip€Oipnu,  tSl  Si  d<rra  roTs  Kfnjch  vroSotf^rai,  Sljpo»ot 
HwaffTtiwrois  rSty  'Atcpayairrfwcjv. 

'  See  above,  p.  238. 

'  The  description  of  him  in  Dioddros  as  reigning  wafiowS/wrs  mU  rvpayri' 
KSn  seems  to  point  to  observance  of  the  laws  on  the  part  of  ThdrOn,  who 
is  called  9w<&<i't7^  and  his  dominion  dpx4~~<^o^®u  words. 

^  Diod.  zi.  53 ;  raxcoif  6Mi<mfitU  inro  rSfw  {nror€rayithfot¥  iter4\€ff€i^ 
iin0ov\€v6/i€yot  itdi  0lc¥  ixu¥  fuffoifxtyw.  These  words  might  pass  as  an 
abridgement  of  Xenophdn's  dialogue. 


oenanes 
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poraries^   at  conquest  and  military  glory.     He  levied  a  ohaf.  yn. 
lai^  citizen  force  from  the  two  cities  under  his  rule^  a 
force  over  whom  his  mercenaries  might  act  as  watchers  and 
spies  ^.     The  host  thus  formed  is  said^  between  horse  and 
foot,  to  have  numbered  twenty  thousand.     What  ground  Hie  war 
of  quarrel  Thrasydaios  had  against  Hierdn  we  are  not  told ;  Hier6n. 
but  the  first  enterprise  which  the  new  lord  of  Akragas  un- 
dertook with  his  army  was  an  expedition  against  Syracuse. 
But  the  movements  of  Hierdn  were  the  swifter^.     He 
marched  against  Akragas,  and  met  its  tyrant  in  a  pitched 
battle  at  a  place  whose  name  has  not  been  handed  down  to 
us.     We  heard  not  long  ago  of  a  fight  in  which  more 
Greek  blood  was  shed  than  in  any  earlier  fight  ^ ;  but  that 
was  a  fight  between  Greeks  and  barbarians.     We  are  now  Defeat  of 

.  ThraBT- 

told  that  never  before  had  so  many  men  fallen  in  any  fight  duoe. 
of  Greeks  against  Greeks  ^.  With  the  loss  of  two  thou- 
sand men  of  their  own  force,  the  Syracusans — so  the  motley 
host  of  Hieron  is  called  by  our  historian — kept  possession 
of  the  place  of  slaughter.  They  had  more  than  four  thou- 
sand dead  bodies  of  the  soldiers  of  Thrasydaios  to  give 
back  to  the  herald  of  the  defeated  army.  We  should  be 
glad  to  learn  on  what  part  of  that  army  the  loss  had  fallen 
most  heavily,  on  the  hirelings  or  on  the  citizens  of  Akragas 
and  Himera. 

Such  an  issue  as  this  to  his  schemes  of  conquest  might  FaU  of 
have  shaken  a  throne  more  firmly  fixed  than  that  of  Thrasy-  daioa. 
daios.     A  power  like  his  could  not  outlive  such  a  defeat 
for   a   moment.     We  should  gladly  have   more  details, 
especially  as  to  the  part  played  by  the  mercenaries  of  the 

^  Diod.  zi.  53;  voXXo^  fua$o^povt  dBpoUras  icai  rSnr  'AMpaycarrlyejif  Moi 
IfUpedeay  wpociMTaXi^as. 

'  lb. ;  /t4XXoirros  oArov  wok€/itiv  rois  XvpoKovaioUt  'lipuv  6  fiatriXtbs  vapOr 
<rKtvaff&fi€yos  H^afuv  6^t&Korfcv,  l<rr/K&rcv<rcy  kvl  rhv  *KKp6rfJ9ra, 

'  See  above,  p.  254. 

*  lb. ;  'jf&oiUvrp  8i  MX9'  laxypSs  irAcurroc  r&y  frapara^aiUvvnf  'IDJjpmif 
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CHAP.  VII. 


Xeno- 
kratds  and 
Thraey- 
daioB. 


Thraay- 
daioB  put 
to  death 
at  Old 
Megara. 


Common- 
wealth of 
Akragas; 


tyrant.     Men  of  their  class  did  not  commonly  Femain  un- 
touched  by  revolutions  such  as  that  v^hich  now  happened. 
But  we  hear   only  that  Thrasydaios   was    driven    from 
Akragas  and  from  all  Sicily^  and  that  he  sought  shelter  in 
Old  Greece.     Of  the  fate  of  the  Emmenid  house  generally 
we  have  no  distinct  mention.     Theron's  brother  Xeno- 
krates  was  dead ;  he  had  died  seemingly  about  the   same 
time  as  Theron  himself.     The  son  of  Xenokrates,  Thrasy- 
boulos^  Uved^  and  an  ode  of  Pindar  was  addressed  to    him 
after  the  death  of  his  father  and  the  fall  of  his  house  ^. 
But  its  language  is  vague  and  dim^  and  we  cannot  see  dis- 
tinctly whether  Thrasyboulos  was  still  at  Akragas^  possibly 
looking  for  a  revival  of  power  in  his  house^  or  whether  the 
whole  Emmenid  house  was  banished^  leaving  others  behind 
them  to  plot  such  schemes^.     But  we  know  the  end  of 
Thrasydaios  himself^  and  a  strange  end  it  was.     On  what 
ground  or  by  what  process  we  know  not,  he  was  condemned 
and  put  to  death  at  the  elder  Megara  ^. 

Such  a  notice  as  this-  raises  curiosity.  The  words  used 
imply  some  kind  of  trials  and  a  trial  at  Megara  could  have 
been  only  by  a  Megarian  court.  Was  the  justice  of 
Megara  set  at  work  by  instances  from  Akragas^  or  was 
Megarian  feeling  against  tyrants  so  strong  that  Thrasy- 
daios was  looked  on  as  an  enemy  of  mankind  who  might 
be  brought  to  justice  anywhere?  To  these  questions  we 
can  give  no  answer.  We  read  only  that  a  free  constitu- 
tion was  now  established  at  Akragas^  and  that  the  new 
government  asked  for  peace  of  Hier6n^  and  obtained  it  *. 
Akragas  was  thus  the  first  among  those  Sikeliot  cities 

*  See  Appendix  XXVI.  >  See  below,  p.  345. 

*  Died.  xi.  53;  e/xKfvSoTos  /aIv  rcar€tv«$€h  i^iirtawv  tx  t§j  dpx$',  tctd 
ipvyifv  €ls  Mtyaptts  to^  Viaalovs  xaXov/Uvow,  kxu  Oaydrov  KarayyettaB^h 
ircXci^r^ffcv.  It  needs  a  moment's  thought  to  see  that  by  these  Nisaian 
Megarians  are  meant  the  people  of  the  old  Megara  on  the  Isthmus,  as 
opposed  to  the  Hyblaian  Megara  in  Sicily. 

*  lb ;  ol  J*  *Ajtpayairrivoi  Ko/uad/Atytn  r^y  IhjfAOKparuxy,  ^tawptafiwcd/itroi 
«pdf  'Upvya  T§j  tlpfpnjs  iruxov. 
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irarliich  had  been  tinder  tyrants  to  win  back  its  freedom,  (thap.  vn. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  think  that  that  freedom  was 
qualified  by  any  superiority  on  the  part  of  Syracuse  ^.  We 
may  perhaps  wonder  that  Hierdn,  after  such  a  victory^  did 
not  attempt  either  to  establish  his  own  dominion  over 
Akragas  and  Himera^  or  at  least  to  put  them  under  the  rule 
of  some  tyrant  or  tyrants  in  his  own  interest.  But  such 
an  attempt  would  have  been  hazardous;  and^  however 
dangerous  to  the  general  interests  of  tyranny  the  late  revo- 
lution at  Akragas  might  be^  there  was  no  fear  of  the  new 
commonwealth  marching  to  attack  the  ruler  of  Syracuse. 

A  revolution  like  that  of  Akragas  happened^  we  may  be  of  Himen; 
sure,  in  Himera  also.  Its  connexion  with  Akragas  depended 
on  nothing  but  subjection  to  a  common  master.  Two  distant 
cities  could  not  form  a  single  commonwealth^  nor  were  the 
Akragantine  people  likely^  at  such  a  moment^  to  claim  any 
dominion  over  Himera.  We  hear  no  details  of  anything 
that  happened  at  Himera  immediately  after  the  downfall 
of  Thrasydaios.  A  few  years  later  we  find  the  city  actiag 
as  an  independent  power.    And  an  ode  of  Pindar  introduces  Ergote  da 

of  ^Cndflios 

us  to  one  of  its  adopted  citizens.     We  have  seen  how  and 
Ergoteles  of  Eji6ssos  in  Crete,  driven  from  his  native  city  H>™^*- 
by  some  civil  broil,  received  the  citizenship  of  Himera  ^. 

^  See  Grote,  ▼.  309.  Bat  there  seenui  no  gronnd  for  thiB  belief  beyond 
the  words  of  Dioddroe  in  zi.  76,  where  he  lays  that,  after  the  deliverance 
of  Syracuse  and  the  restoration  of  Katand,  all  who  had  been  subject  to 
Hierdn  recovered  their  freedom  and  restored  their  constitutions ;  rovron^  8* 
ijtray  TcA^km  koI  'AMparpBrrivoi  teal  'IfUfxuoi  (zi.  76).  This  must  surely  be  a 
mere  confusion,  not  at  all  unlikely  in  Dioddros  when  giving  a  list  of  names. 
It  is  not  to  be  set  against  his  distinct  statement  that  Akragas,  and  by 
implication  Himera,  recovered  its  freedom  on  the  faU  of  Thrasydaios. 

*  See  above,  p.  340.  The  scholiasts  on  Pindar,  01.  zii  (the  one  addressed 
to  Ergotelds  of  Elndosos  and  Himera),  refer  to  something  in  the  latter'city ; 
but  it  is  hard  to  make  out  what.  One  says  that  Ergotelds,  driven  from  Crete 
to  Himera,  icarakafiijv  vAkivriL  iv  %iceXi<fvp6rffMra  €rraffta(6/i€va  vp^T4\wvos 
tcti  'Ufwvos,  JirScfd/icyof  €lp4iiniv  hvliefi<r€.  The  other  says  that  Ergotelds  r^t 
«dX<wt  iAt€V  'Kywro^  ffrafftaiopiiinjt  Awijp^y  th  'IfUpay  w6Xiw  ^SUxtKiaf,  Ma 
not  Mpay  OTd<riy  tipiry  TiXMtos  Ktd  'lipcavos  k'n9€mv/Uy»y  rf  f  M&^s  c'M>77 
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CHAP.  vn.  He  won  fame  for  his  new  home,  his  delivered  home^  by 
victories  at  the  Isthmus^  at  Pyth6^  and  at  last  at  Oljrmpia 
itself.     Proclaimed  as  a  citizen^  no  longer  of  Knossos^  but 
of  Himera,  Himera  on  whose  new  freedom  he  invokes   the 
blessing  of  Eleutherian  Zeus  \  Himera  rejoicing  in  the  \rafm 
fountains  of  the  nymphs  ^,  the  poet  likens  him  to  the  bird 
of  day,  the  badge  on  the  coinage  of  Himera,  city  of  the  da.y . 
It  is  hardly  in  the  poet^s  highest  strain — ^it  may  perhaps  teach 
us  how  hard  it  was  for  Pindar  himself  to  find  wherewithal 
to  sing  the  praises  of  every  runner  or  boxer — when  Ergo- 
teles  is  told  that,  owing  to  his  happy  banishment,  instead 
of  being  merely  cock  of  the  walk  in  obscure  Kndssos,  the 
victories  that  he  had  won  as  a  man  of  Himera  have  made 
him  known  as  a  true  gamecock  to  all  the  world  ^. 

Five  years   later  we  find   Hieron,  by  what  seems   to 
have  been  the  last  act  of  his  life,  playing  a  part  in  the 

iyivfTo.    And  in  the  scholion  on  Fytb.  i.  91  we  read  also,  <paffl  5i  rdr  'lipan^a 

Hcu  9p6i  r4\Mva  rbv  ddt\<p6v  laroffiojchu  r^;  ^P'Xyi^  tyticcu     When  did 

Gel6n  and  HierOn  ever  dispute  for  power  ?     One  is  inolined  to  think  that 

the  Bcholiasty  according  to  the  great  law  that  one  Sicilian  tyrant  is  as  good 

as  another,  wrote  Th6r6n  when  he  meant  Geldn. 

'  01.  xii,  I ; 

/dffffOfMi,  itai  Ztfvdi  *E\€v$ff^ov, 

'IfUpay  €{fpvc0€vf  dfjuf>iv6\€i,  cirr^ipa  Ti;xa* 

^  lb.  19  or  a7  ; 

0c/>/id  Nv/i^ar  Xovrpcl  fiaurii^us,  6fjuk4wu  wap*  olxtiats  &p<y6pats. 

^  lb.  13  or  19; 

vl^  ^ik&yopos,  ^01  leal  red  Key 

lyUo/i&x^  ^''*  ^^ifTvp,  fnrffovfp  "Kof  icrrlq. 

dK\t^9  Tiftd  itaT€<pv?<\op6ij<rf  vobwy, 

cl  fi^  ffr&ffis  ianv&yupa  Kyeoaias  (/  dftepffe  v&rpas. 

He  goes  on  to  give  the  list  of  Ergotelds'  victories,  two  at  Pythd  and  at  the 

Isthmos.    Pausanias  (vi.  4.  11)  adds  Nemea.     He  tells  the  same  story  as 

Pindar  of  his  banishment  from  KndssoB  and  reception  at  Himera.    Mr. 

Lloyd  (349)  puts  them  in  chronological  order.    Ergotelds  comes  to  Himera 

in  478  and  wins  his  Olympic  victory  in  47a.     Others  (Mexger,  19a)  put 

his  coming  as  early  as  490.    That  does  not  greatly  concern  as.    The  point 

is  that  the  ode  supposes  the  freedom  of  Himera. 

The  parable  of  the  cock  surely  refers  to  the  coinage  of  Himera,  and  the 

choice  of  the  badge  surely  shows  that  even  the  'l/Upa  and  ifiipa  had  mnoh 

the  same  sound. 
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affairs  of  another  tyranny  which^  like  that  of  ThSron^  bore  ohap.  vn. 
role  over  two  cities.     His  young  brothers-in-law^  the  sons  ^fj^ 
of  Anazilas  of  Rh^gion  and  ZanklS^  were  now  growing  up.  tons  of 
He  sent  for  them ;  he  gave  them  great  gifts ;  he  reminded  b.o.  467. 
them  of  the  g^od  deeds  of  Geldn  towards  their  father  ^,  and 
counselled  them  to  demand  of  Mikythos  an  account  of  his 
stewardship.     One  hardly  knows  what  to  make  of  this 
action  on  Hieron's  part.     Personal  jealousy  of  Mikjrthos  is  Hii  policy 
likely  enough ;   but  personal  jealousy  of  Mikythos  would  Zankld 
only  be  part  of  a  general  jealousy  of  the  Rhegine  power,  ^^^n 
and  it  is  hard  to  credit  Hier6n  with  any  unselfish  zeal 
for  the  interests  of  the  sons  of  Anaxilas.     As  an  attempt 
to  discredit  the  administration  of  Mikythos,  Hierdn^s  deal- 
ings failed.     As  an  attempt  to  break  his  power,  and  in  the 
end  the  power  of  the  Rhegine  state,  they  certainly  succeeded, 
though  their  final  results  did  not  come  in  Hierdn's  day. 

The  immediate  result  of  Hierdn's  scheme  is  singular,  and 
is  in  any  case  most  honourable  to  Mikythos.     It  marks  the 
difference  between  his  rule  and  that  of  Thrasydaios  that  the 
power  of  Mikythos  still  remaiued  unshaken  six  years  after  the 
great  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  lapygians.     The  young 
tyrants  went  back  to  Rhegion,  and  made  the  demand  which 
Hier5n  had  suggested.     Mikythos  was  ready  to  meet  them.  Mikythos 
He  got  together  the  friends  of  the  house  of  Anaxiks,  and  was  ^^z^if. 
able  to  give  such  an  account  of  his  stewardship  as  satisfied 
all  who  heard  it  of  his  strict  integrity.     Splendid  gifts  at  His  gifts 
Olympia,  thank-offerings  for  the  recovery  of  a  son  from  pi^. 
sickness,  were  clearly  not  looked  on  as  any  misapplication 
of  the    wealth  which    had    passed    through  his   hands. 
Statues  not  a  few,  in  which  the  names  of  Mikythos  and 
his  father  Choiros  were  coupled  with  the  names  of  the  two 
cities  which  had  been  under  his  vicarious  rule,  abode  in  the 
holy  place  of  Zeus  till  the  days  of  Pausanias  ^.     The  sons 
of  Anaxilas  were  sorry  that  they  had  made  any  demand 

^  See  aboye,  p.  an.  '  See  Appendix  XXIX. 
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CHAP.  vn.  on  one  so  faithful.     They  prayed  him  still  to  keep  the 

government  of  Bhegion  and  Zankle  in  his  hands,  and  to 

manage  all  things  as  though  he  were  their  father  ^.     Sut 

Mikythos  would  no  longer  hold  an  office  in  which  he  had 

He  goes      once  been  suspected.      He  carefully  handed  over  to  the 

dies  at       ^^^  of  Anaxilas  all  that  he  held  in  trust.     His  own  g^oods 

Tegea.       j^^  p^^  ^^^  ship-board,  and  sailed  away  from  Sicily  and  Italy 

amid  the  loudly  expressed  good  will  of  the  people.     He 

crossed  to  Old  Greece,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in 

honour  at  Tegea*. 

Death  of        The  sons  of  Anaxilas  now  entered  on  the  government  of 

B.C. 46*7.    ^^^  *wo  cities,  but  for  no  great  length  of  time.     Before 

the  year  was  out,  the  great  stay  of  tyranny  in  Sicily  was 

taken  away.     Hierdn,  ever  sickly,  died,  after  a  reign  of 

eleven  years.      He  could  hardly  have  been  mourned  at 

Syracuse;  but  on  the  spot  where  he  died  his  name  was 

honoured.     For  the  life  of  Hierdn  came  to  an  end  in  the 

city  where  he  had  so  strangely  won  the  honours  of  a 

founder,  the  city  of  which  his  son  was  called  the  king, 

and  of  which  he  himself  had  been  proclaimed  as  a  citizen 

His  tomb    in  the  national  games  of  Greece.     Hieron  of  iBtna  was 

hononTB  at  honoured  in  ^tna  with  a  splendid  tomb  and  with  the 

iBtna.        worship  of  a  hero'.     His  wish  was  thus  fulfilled;  there 

was  one  place  where  he  was,  for  a  while  at  least,  deemed 

the  peer  of  Gelon. 

No  law  of       The  one  writer  who  distinctly  gives  the  rulers  of  the 

BQOCeBSlOll 

in  tyran-  housc  of  Deinomen^  the  kingly  title  not  only  bestows  it 
on  Hierdn  himself,  but  extends  it  in  a  marked  way  to  his 
successor  in  the  dominion  of  Syracuse  *.    But  whether  they 

^  See  Appendix  XXIX.         '  tcartfilojfftv  k'wcuvoijfuvoi,  says  Dioddxtw. 

'  Diod.  xi.  66 ;  *lipvy  6  %vpaKO<rleav  fiaffiXtits  IrcAcvn/o'cv  |y  rg  Kanb^ 
itat  Ttfjwy  ijpoH/t&v  irvx^v,  ^  Ak  terltmp  ytyoyun  Tijs  ir6X€cas.  The  use  of 
JLarianj  is  like  the  use  of  McircrfKi;  in  Pausanias'  report  of  the  gifts  of 
Mikythos.    See  Appendix  XXIX. 

*  Diod.  n.  s. ;  o^os  iikv  ip^as  irtj  &8c«a,  mr^Aivc  rifr  fiaatKtiw  Bpaav- 


men. 
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were  kings  or  tyrants,  there  had  been  no  time  for  any  de-  chap.  vii. 
finite  law  of  succession  to  grow  up  in  their  house.     So  far  as 
there  was  any,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  rule  of  the  Ottoman 
Sultans  which  gives  the  crown  to  the  eldest  male  of  the 
royal  house.     But  the  sons  of  Deinomenes  had  at  least  Death  of 
kept  themselves   from  the   open  murder  of  brothers;   if  ^^^y-^^^- 
Polyzelos  was  doomed  to  death,  it  was  to  a  death  at  the 
hands  of   foreign   enemies^.      He   would   seem   to  have 
died  before  this  time  by  some  more  peaceful  end ;  but  the 
prophecy  which  gave  so  little  pleasure  to  the  elder  Deino- 
menes was  to  be  fulfilled     Three  of  his  sons  were  to  be 
tyrants  ^.     Gelon  had  left  a  nameless  son ;  of  Deinomenes  Gelon's 
son  of  Hieron  we  have  heard  already;  we  have  heard  of 
Chromios  as  the  gfuardian  of  both  ^     It  seems  clear  that  Deino- 
Deinomen^s  kept  on  that  kingship  or  tyranny  of  ^tna  ^tna. 
which  his  father  had  bestowed  on  him.     It  was  he  who  His  offer- 
dedicated  the  rich  offerings  at  Olympia  which  his  father  fa^her^s 
had  been  unable  to  dedicate  in  his  lifetime  *.     The  Olympic  ^^' 
victories  of  Hieron  were  commemorated  by  a  brazen  chariot^ 
and  two  horses  with  boys  motmted  on  their  backs;   but 
it  was  not  by  Hier6n  but  by  Deinomenes  that  they  were 
set  up*. 

^  See  above,  p.  337.  '  See  above,  p.  laa. 

'  See  above,  pp.  214,  245. 

*  These  gifts  are  twice  mentioned  by  Paosanias.  He  mentions  them 
first  in  the  proper  place  (vi.  la.  1).  They  were  &p/M  xo^ovv  Kot  M^p 
iyafitfirjKttts  lir*  air^f  WXi;rcf  82  r«iroi  irapd  rd  dpfM,  th  iKoripojOev  t<nr}K€  xat 
M  T&y  tmnav  /eaJ$i(cvTai  ircuSts.  He  adds,  ra  9i  dvaOrfptara  oi>x  'Upojv 
dir^<rr€iAcv,  aXA'  6  fihf  dvoHoin  rf  $t$  Ata^opUyjjs  iffrty  6  *Upwvot,  In  viii. 
43.  9  he  gives  the  inscription ; 

civ  wort  yuc^ctts,  ZcO  *OKi6fjari€,  atfiyby  Aywa, 

r^pin<p  ii\y  Smo^,  fuwaicikrfri  82  82r, 
iwp*  'Upcjy  r<&8€  aoi  ix^^pifftraro'  mus  8'  AyiOrjKf 
AtiyofUyrjs  warpdt  pv^pa  Xvpattoaiov, 
Does  the  King  of  ^tna  apeak  in  the  last  word  ? 

"  This  way  of  dealing  with  a  position  which,  unless  we  accept  the  king- 
ship, was  altogether  irregular,  reminds  one  of  the  means  taken  for  prolong- 
ing  the  power  or  inflnence  of  the  Medici  during  the  non-age  of  Lorenzo 
and  Giovanni.    The  administration  of  Mikythoi  is  not  quite  the  same. 
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CHAP.  vn.       Bat  Deinomenes  reigned  at  ^tna  only;   the  dominion 

of  Syracuse  and  of  the  other  cities  which  had  been  ruled 

by  Hierdn  did  not  pass  to  him.     Neither  did  it^  unless 

Tyranny  of  in  some  purely  nominal  way,  pass  to  Gelon's  son.     The 

boulos  at    ^^  successor  of  Hieron  was,  according  to  most  accounts, 

8^0*46^-    ^  youngest   brother   Thrasyboulos,    the    last    of    those 

466.  three  sons  of  the  elder  Deinomenes  whom  he  could  not 

save  from  the  tyrant^s  lot.     But  Aristotle  has  preserved 

another  account^  which  we  could  wish  that  he  had  told  us 

at  greater  lengtL     Hid  story  suggests  that  the  tyranny 

formally  passed — so  far  as  anything  under  a  tyranny  could 

be  said  to  be  formal — to  the  nameless  son  of  Geldn.     Him^ 

we  are  told,  his  uncle  Thrasyboulos  strove  to  corrupt,  by 

leading  him  into   excesses  of  pleasure,  in  order  that  he 

HiB  op-      might  himself  reign  in  his  name  ^.     What  is  more  certain 

is  that,  whether  exercised  in  his  own  name  or  in  that  of 

his  nephew,  the  rule  of  Thrasyboulos  was  a  tyranny  in  the 

worst  sense  of  the  word.     It  was  the  rule  of  an  oppressor 

defended  by  mercenaries  against  the   citizens  whom  he 

Short  dura-  plundered,  slew,  banished,  and  outraged  at  pleasure^.     His 

dynasty.     Career  of  evil  lasted  only  eleven  months.     By  that  time 

the  tyranny  was  overpast,  and,  when  we  come  to  reckon 

B.O.  485-    up  the  seasons,  we  are  surprised  to  find  how  few  years  the 

mighty  and  splendid  dynasty  of  the   Deinomenids  had 

lasted^. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  fall  of  Thrasyboulos  is 

^  Ariflt.  Pol.  y.  10.  31 ;  BpaavfioiXov  rov  'Ic/mitos  dZtKipov  rhv  vlhw  rov 
Tikojvoi  9ijfJiayor)fwyTOs  xai  vpds  ^iovds  dpftwyros,  tv*  aitros  S-pXQ* 

'  DioddroB  (xi.  67)  deaoribeB  his  evil  deeds  at  length ;  koB^Kov  t^  fua&r 
Koi  fUffoHfjuvoi  inrb  rSjv  Aducov/Uwcw  /ucr$o^p«av  wktjBos  i{€¥oXj6yrfC€y,  Arri- 
rayfia  tcaTOffxtvA^oA^  rms  voXiritetus  Bw&fUffiv. 

'  This  is  the  remark  of  Aristotle  (Pol.  t.  la.  6).  Having  named  the 
more  lasting  tyrannies  (see  above,  p.  29a),  he  adds ;  rwv  8i  Aocvcur  1^  w§pi 
'lipcjya  Ktd  TiXcova  w€pl  Xvfiautovaois'  irrj  8'  ovS'  aCrij  voAAct  di^/iccyty,  dXXd 
rd,  ffv/ificarra  SvcmV  Siovra  eitcoai.  Eighteen  years  then  was  a  rather  long 
time  for  a  dynasty. 
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told  us  but  darkly.     The  partisans  of  the  house  of  Gelon  chap.  vii. 
strove  in  some  way  to  save  the  tyranny  while  sacrificing  ^^g '  **f 
the  tyrant ;  but  the  friends  of  freedom  found  their  oppor-  cuaanB. 
tunity  to  get  rid  of  the  tyrant  and  the  tyranny  together  ^.    '  * 
The  native  population  of  Syracuse  rose  as  one  man^  mider 
leaders  who  are  unluckily  nameless  *.     Thrasyboulos  strove  Thrasy- 
in  vain  to  win  them  over  by  fair  words,  and  then  made  fended  by 
g^eat  efforts  to  defend  his  power  by  force.     And  in  such  *g^gg" 
force  he  was  not  lacking.     He  had  the  mercenaries  of  his 
predecessor  at  his  command ;  the  citizens  also  of  Hieron's 
^tna,  the  subjects  of  his  son,  proved  the  wisdom  of  their 
foundation  by  coming  gladly  at  the  call  of  Thrasyboulos 
to  fight  for  the  house  of  their  foimder.     At  the  head  of 
fifteen  thousand  men  the  tyrant  occupied  the  fortified  parts 
of  Syracuse.     A  few  years  before  we  might  have  said  that 
he  occupied  the  whole  of  Syracuse ;  but  the  city  had  now 
grown  even  beyond  the  bounds  given  to  it  by  Gelon.     The  He  oocu- 
fortified   quarters   of  Ortygia  and  Achradina,  each  with  gia  and 
its   separate  wall — the  old  wall  of  Ortygia,  the  wall  of  '^^^^"^*'^* 
Achradina,  carried  down  by  Gelon  to  the  Great  Harbour — 
are  spoken  of  as  no  longer  forming  the  whole  of  Syracuse. 
They  are  now  only  its   strong  places.     In  this  way  of 
speaking  there   may  be  a  certain  carrying  back  of  the 
language  of  later  times  to  earlier;   but  it  is  clear  that 
Thrasyboulos  occupied  Ortygia  and  Achradina^  and  that 
there  was  still  something  outside  for  his  enemies  to  occupy. 
Ortygia  and  Achradina  were  the  only  continuously  fortified 
quarters ;  Temenites  was  a  detached  outpost ;  over  the  rest 
houses  were  doubtless  spreading,  but  there  were  as  yet  no 

*  Ariat.  Pol.  t.  io.  31 ;  rSiv  oUciw  avariyroar  tva  fi^  rvpapvh  5Xo;s 
KaraXvBy  &\Xd  Bftaavfiovkos'  ol  5i  cvcT&vrfs  airrav,  &s  tc€up6v  ixovra, 
§^40a\o¥  avayras  airois.  The  words  are  difficult,  but  this  seemB  their 
meaning. 

'  Diod.  zi.  67  ;  61  ^vpcucdffioi  vpoffrrjffdfitvoi  rohs  i^aofxSvovs  &pfji'rj<rav  Ivt 
r^  icaT&Xvffiv  rrjt  Tvpawilhs  vaySff/iflf  xai  awraxOivrti  \fith  rSw  ^ye/i6vwy 
iarrtlxovro  r^  kKtvBtplas. 
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cHAP.Yii.  defences.     It  is  not  wonderful  if  the  Syracnsans^  driven 
The  outside  their  own  walls  and  compelled  to  besiege  their  own 

*^^      city,  seized  upon  one  part  of  the  undefended  area,  and 
Tycha.       made  it  a  permanent  addition  to  the  fortified  enclosure. 

This  was  the  quarter  called  Tycha  or  Tyca,  which  the 
Syracusans  are  now  said  to  have  occupied,  and  which  we 
shall  see  that  before  long  they  not  only  occupied  but 
fortified  ^.  The  name  is  of  uncertain  origin,  and  the  extent 
Extent  of  of  the  quarter  so  called  is  no  less  uncertain.  But  it  s^eems 
well  marked  to  the  north  as  taking  in  that  part  of  the  brow 
of  the  hill  which  reaches  from  the  combe  of  the  Panagia 
to  the  point  where  the  coast  turns  away  from  the  hill  to 
form  the  low  ground  by  the  bay  of  Trogilon.  It  may 
very  possibly  have  gone  further  to  the  west;  its  extent 
southward  is  very  doubtful  But  its  general  position, 
west  of  the  north-western  comer  of  Achradina,  is  plain 
enough.  This,  like  other  places  outside  the  wall,  was  most 
likely  already  inhabited.  At  all  events  they  now  became 
so.  For  they  were  the  only  dwelling-places  left  to  the 
native  people  of  Syracuse,  while  the  tyrant  and  his  mer- 
cenaries held  the  elder  quarters  of  the  city.  The  Syra- 
cusans had  in  short  to  besiege  their  enemy  in  their  own 
city,  and  for  that  work  they  fixed  their  head-quarters  on 
Tycha. 

The  next  step  of  the  Syracusans  occupying  Tycha  was 
to  send  messengers  to  all  parts  of  Sicily,  alike  to  Greeks 
and  to  Sikels,  to  ask  for  help.     The  universal  good  will 
with  which  their  prayer  was  answered  shows  with  what 
dread  the  Deinomenid  djoiasty  was  looked  on  throughout 
Greek  and  the  island.     The  deliverance  of  Syracuse  implied  the  de- 
to  Syra-      liverance  of  Gela.     The  Geloans  clearly  had  no  love  for 
^^^'  the  men  of  Gela  who  had  made  Gela  secondary  to  Syra- 

cuse.    Gela,  again  a  free  commonwealth,  sent  help  to  the 
patriots  of  Syracuse  against  the  son  of  Geloan  Deinomenes. 

^  See  below,  p.  312,  and  Appendix  XXXI. 
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So  did  the  new  commonwealths  of  Akragas  and  Himera.  chap.  vii. 
So  did  distant  Selinons^  freed  from  its  Phoenician  overlords. 
And  so  did  the  Sikel  towns  of  the  inland  country;  the 
Syraensan  commonwealth  seemed  t.o  them  a  less  dangerous 
neighbour  than  the  Syraeusan  tyrant  ^.     This  notice  of  the 
Sikel  allies  has  a  special  interest     Hellenic  influences  had  Advancing 
so  far  spread  among  the  elder  races  of  the  island  that  they  tion  of  the 
were  now  for  a  while  able  to  play  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  ^^^®^"* 
their  Greek  neighbours.     But  it  is  for  one  man^s  life  only 
that  Sikels  as  Sikels  stand  out  among  the  powers  of  Sicily; 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  career  of  that  man  had 
already  begun.     The  name  of  Ducetius  is  not  mentioned 
at  this  stage;    but  we  may  feel   sure  that  he  was  the 
guiding  spirit  of  the  Sikel  share  in  this  general  movement 
of  Greek  and  barbarian  to   get  rid  of  an  enemy  who 
threatened  both. 

Meanwhile  no  allies  flocked  to  the  support  of  Thrasy-  Thrasy- 
boulos.     He  was  left  to  rely  on  his  mercenaries^  together,  besieged. 
we  must  suppose,  with  the  men  of  j^tna  ^.     But  with  their 
help  he  held  what,  though  only  part  of  the  vast  Syracuse 
of  later  days,  was  a  great  and  strong  city,  strong  by  land 
and  sea,  commanding  at  once  the  Great  Harbour  and  the 
open   sea.     To  dislodge  him  from  such   a  post  needed 
forces  of  all  kinds,  and  forces  of  all  kinds  were  forth- 
coming.    The  general  zeal  of  the  allies  sent  horsemen 
and  footmen  and  ships  of  war  ^.     The  force  of  free  Syra-  Vic^riee 
cuse  and  her  allies  was  stronger  than  the  force  of  thecusans. 
tyrant.     The  first  encounter  was  by  sea;   on  what  point 

*  Diod.  xi.  68;  vptafiwrAt  dviarttkcuf  tit  TiXav  Kot  *AiepAy€»ra  mt 
ScXirovrra,  irpd$  8i  ro^roit  tls  'IfUpCLy  Kal  wpdt  rtts  rw  XiKtkSgy  w6ktts  rd$  ir 
r%  fttffoyauqf  KftyikvaSf  i^iwvm  icard  raxos  avvekBuy  teal  awt\tv0*pSaoaji  rds 

*  lb. ;  9ftaff60avKos  iyKaraXttwdfttvos  inrb  rwv  ffvfi/ji&x'^  ^  ^^  ikniSas  iv 
airrois  txui^  roTf  /uffBo^pots. 

'  lb. ;  ntSvrair  vpMpuas  inroMovStrronf  teai  awrSfjuas  AwoffrttkiarrWf  rcDr  ft^y 
vf(ovs  Kol  Imrtts  ffrpartirras,  rSnf  8i  yavs  /uucpds  KtMOfffoifUnu  «lf  vav' 
/aaxioy. 
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cHAP.vn.  among  the  waters  of  Syracuse  we  are  not  told.  We 
would  fain  know  whether  the  liberating  fleets  had  been 
able  to  make  their  way  into  the  Great  Harbour,  and 
whether  the  fight  was  fought  on  the  same  waves  which 
were  ennobled  by  the  more  famous  struggles  of  fifty  years 
later.  In  the  sea-fight  the  allied  fleet  had  the  better, 
and  Thrasyboulos  was  driven  to  flee  to  the  Island,  the 
centre  of  his  naval  power.  He  fared  no  better  by  land. 
The  head-quarters  of  his  land-force  were  naturally  in 
Achradina.  Thence  he  marched  forth  and  met  the  be- 
siegers in  the  suburbs.  He  was  again  defeated  with 
great  loss  and  driven  back  into  Achradina^.  Are  we  to 
understand  this  of  a  sally  from  the  famous  gate  of  Achra- 
dina on  the  lower  ground,  or  from  some  opening  in  the 
elder  wall  far  to  the  north  ?  The  latter  would  agree  better 
with  the  chief  position  of  the  patriots  on  Tycha.  The 
mention  of  a  suburb  on  the  other  hand  suggests  the  lower 
ground,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  temple  of  Demeter  and 
the  Kore  ^.  Whatever  was  the  exact  place  of  his  defeat, 
Thrasyboulos  had  had  enough  of  fighting,  and  he  had 
no  mind  to  undergo  a  blockade.  After  his  second 
defeat,  he  ofEered  terms  of  capitulation.  Did  the  terms 
require  that  he  should  leave  SicUy,  or  would  his  presence 
have  been  unwelcome  to  his  nephew  at  ^tna?  At 
all  events  it  was  not  in  the  last  possession  of  his  house 
Thrasybou-  that  he  found  shelter.  He  was  allowed  to  withdraw  under 
draws  to  truce  to  Lokroi,  a  city  where  the  name  of  Hieron  was 
^^^66  do^t^less  still  honoured.  The  line  of  the  tyrants  of  Syra- 
cuse, so  far  at  least  as  Syracuse  was  concerned,  was  now 
at  an  end.  Thrasyboulos  himself,  by  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  fate  of  Thrasydaios,  spent  the  rest  of  his  days,  few  or 

^  Diod.  xi.  68 ;  vpoayaywy  i/c  ttjs  'AxpcL^yv^  .  •  .  ijyayK&aSrf  irdkty  h  t^v 
'AxpaSiy^  dwox^^pv^^^'  '^^^^  is  opposed  to  the  sea-fight  when  KaT4<pvy€v 
€ls  ri^v  Vrjaov. 

"  See  above,  p.  213. 
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many^  in  the  Italiot  city  which  he  had  chosen  as  his  place  chap.  vii. 
of  shelter  ^. 

Syracuse  was  thns^  to  all  seeming^  free  under  her  newly 
restored  democracy.  The  other  cities  which  had  been  under 
the  rule  or  influence  of  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse  established 
democracies  also^.  Of  ^tna  we  know  that^  a  little 
later^  it  was  still  held  by  its  Hieronian  citizens  as  an 
independent  power,  and  a  power  hostile  to  Syracuse.  Of 
its  internal  government  we  hear  nothing ;  but  the  natural  Ddno- 
inference  is  that  Deinomenes  still  reigned  there.  In  any  ^tn». 
case  all  the  cities  became  independent ;  and^  if  ^tna  did 
not  become  free  as  well  as  independent^  it  stood  alone  as 
the  one  seat  of  tyranny  or  kingship. 

A  time  of  l^newed  prosperity  for  Syracuse  and  for  the  »•  c.  4^6- 

A  ^  ^ 

whole  body  of  the  Sikeliot  cities  now  began.    Yet  materials 
for  civil  disputes  were  not  lacking,  either  at  Syracuse  or 
elsewhere.      In  the   first  burst  of  delight  at  newly- won  Decrees  of 
freedom,   an  assembly,  the  same,  it  would   seem,  which coaaiiTOm- 
decreed  the  democratic  constitution  ^,  decreed  all  kinds  of  ^o^'^®*^**^- 
thankofFerings  to  the  gods  who  had  granted  such  a  boon. 
Zeus  Eleutherios  was  to  be  honoured  with  a  colossal  statue. 
The  Feast  of  Freedom,  the  Eleutheria,  was  to  be  kept  The  Eleu- 
yearly  on  the  day  on  which  the  tyrant^s  power  had  been    ^"*' 
broken.     On  that  day  four  hundred  and  fifty  bulls  were 
to  be  slaughtered  to  provide  at  once  an  ofEering  for  the 
gods    and    a    feast  for  their   thankful   worshippers.     It 

^  Diod.  zi.  68 ;  (pvyin^  tls  Aoxpobs  ivravBa  r^  \oivhv  XP^^^^  ISiorrcvoiF 
KOTf^iwrw.  In  one  of  these  battles  Ag^as  of  Stjmphalos  seems  to  have 
been  slain.     See  Appendix  XIV. 

'  lb.  xi.  72 ;  &^i  KaraXtXvfjiivrp  rrjs  kv  reus  ^vpOHOvffats  Tvpa»v(9os  /eat 
vacShf  T&v  /rard  r^  vrjaov  v6\to»  ^\tv0€peifn4vcay,  voWi^v  MHwriv  ik&fificvty 
^  trv/anura  ZurcXia. 

'  lb. ;  icarxiK^ffoa^Tts  li^v  9pa<ru0oiiXov  Tvpayvl9a  aw-fi'^/a'tov  iKkktiaiaif  lad 
wfpi  T7JS  li^ns  Ihffuuefiarias  fiovktvixd/ttvot  vdyrts  6fioyvwfi6iran  iifnj<plaayro  Aids 
fiiv  k\€v0€piov  KoXoTTicuoy  dofZpiavra  learaaKtitaaai,  ir.7.X.  This  should  surely 
be  in  466 ;  yet  it  is  placed  in  465.    On  the  chronology  see  Busolt,  ii.  393. 
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CHAP.  VII.  was  for  the  better  celebration  of  this  more  than  fourfold 
The  great  hecatomb  that  the  Hieron  of  a  later  day,  king  rather  than 
tyrant,  reared  that  mighty  altar  whose  remains  still  speak 
for  themselves  among  the  wonders  of  Syracuse^.  The 
feast  now  ordained,  or  its  remembrance,  must  have  lived 
throogh  all  later  tyrannies.  But  even  this  impressive  rite 
failed  to  bring  perfect  miity  within  the  state. 

The  newly -won  freedom  did  not  necessarily  carry  with  it 
perfect  equality  of  rights  among  all  the  inhabitants  of  Syra- 
cuse. According  to  Greek  notions  it  was  not  likely  that  it 
should.  The  tyranny  must  have  wiped  out  all  distinctions 
older  than  the  tyranny.  We  hear  no  more  of  the  Gamaroi  or 
Position  of  of  the  Lemos  which  welcomed  Geldn.   They  have  become  one 

the  new 

citizens,  body  in  opposition  to  those  citizens  of  Syracuse  who  had 
been  brought  from  various  parts  by  the  tyrants,  and  whose 
citizenship  was  the  gift  of  the  tjrrants.  Ten  thousand 
such  citizens  had  been  enrolled  by  Gelon,  of  whom  seven 
thousand,  we  are  told,  still  remained^.  What  was  the 
position  of  these  men  in  the  first  stage  of  the  new  demo- 
cracy? Our  one  informant  tells  his  story  with  a  good  deal 
of  chronological  confusion.  As  his  dates  go,  we  have  to 
choose  between  two  suppositions  either  of  which  is  a  little 
hard  to  believe.  Either  the  proclamation  of  the  democracy 
and  the  vows  of  thanksgiving  to  the  gods  did  not  happen 
till  three  years  after  the  fall  of  Thrasyboulos,  or  else  the 
new  citizens  were  at  first  admitted  to  the  full  privileges  of 

B.  0.  466-  the  new  commonwealth,  and  were  deprived  of  them  three 
years  later.  Of  these  two  alternatives  the  second  is 
certainly  the  less  difficult.  In  the  first  gush  of  delight 
measures  were  taken  which  later  feelings  would  not  look 
on  with  the  same  eyes.     At  some  stage  therefore  of  the 

'  Diod.  xi.  7a ;  $^€iv  8'  Iv  rdn  dywci  roTs  $€6is  ravpow  rtrftaieociows  mX 
vtyr^Koyra,  Koi  ronlhovs  Sawopcof  ch  r^v  rSw  voKttwv  €vwx(<u^'  The  previous 
baiting,  enforced  by  municipal  law  in  many  English  towns,  was  not 
thought  of.    Syracuse  had  not  yet  an  amphitheatre. 

'  The  number  oomes  from  Dioddros. 
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process  of  change^  the  new  democracy  decreed  that  the  chap.  vii. 
Gelonian  citizens  should  not  be  eligible  to  magistracies^  ^®  "®^ 
but  that  all  offices  of  honour  and  trust  should  be  confined  ihut  out 
to  those  whose  citizenship  was  older  than  the  tyranny^. 

In  this  seeming  exclusivene&s  there  was  nothing  wonder-  Eatimate 
£ul.  The  excluded  class  was  not  like  a  body  of  newer  ^fexcluh 
citizens  who  had  gradually  grown  into  a  plebeian  order 
alongside  of  the  older  patrician  body.  Such  was  the  old 
Syracusan  Demos  before  the  tyranny,  a  body  of  men  who 
had  become  in  all  habits  and  feelings  as  truly  Syracusan 
as  the  Gamorai  sprung  from  the  comrades  of  Archias. 
But  the  new  citizens  who  had  now  to  be  dealt  with  were 
men  whose  presence  at  Syracuse  was  a  badge  of  humiliation 
and  something  more.  Brought  together  from  all  parts, 
strangers  to  Syracusan  feelings  and  traditions,  many 
perhaps  not  even  Greeks,  the  largest  class  among  them 
consisted  of  the  actual  mercenaries  of  the  tyrants.  They 
were  the  men  whom  the  patriotic  Sjrracusans  and  their 
allies  had  overcome  in  those  battles  by  land  and  sea  which 
had  sealed  the  fate  of  the  tyranny.  Such  men  could  not 
be  trusted.  They  might  any  day  conspire  to  bring  back 
the  power  to  which  they  owed  everything  ^.  They  might, 
according  to  Greek  notions,  think  themselves  well  o£E  that 
they  were  not  driven  out,  perhaps  sold  into  slavery.  It 
was  high  favour  indeed  to  let  them  keep  land  and  citizen- 
ship; office  and  honour  should  surely  be  confined  to  men 

^  The  aooount  in  Diod6roa  (xi.  72)  is  distinctly  placed  in  463 ;  but  it 
formB  part  of  the  same  storj,  without  the  slightest  break,  as  the  proclama- 
tiofn  of  democracy  and  the  institution  of  the  Eleutheria ;  and  the  formal 
decree,  rds  dpx^s  duAaas  t<hs  &px<dois  iroXirats  dvtvtfioVf  roi>;  Hk  (4yovs  row 
M  Vi\wvos  vo\ir€v$iyTas  obn  ^^iow  /jitrix*^^  ratmp  t^s  Tt/ij}s,  reads  like 
part  of  the  same  Tote  as  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  bulls. 

*  Dioddros  (xi.  7a)  gives  as  the  reason  for  this  exclusion  ;  cfrc  ov/r  d^iovs 
Kpi»avr€s  <frc  itaX  dinffTowT€s  /jb^  itotc  awT^SpajAfiiyoi  rvpayvilk  teal  fiovdpx<p 
ctfy*<rrpaT€Vfiivoi  9€(UT€fu(€iv  irnxfiffl^oMnv  Bw€p  Mai  avviffri  y^viaOai, 
Nothing  else  could  have  been  expected.  He  adds;  ovroi  r^s  kx  tStv 
dpxfupfcrwy  rift^r  dvcXaw^/icyoi  x^*^''^  i<p€pify. 
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CHAP.  vu.  who  were  true-bom  children  of  Syiacnse^  and  who  had 
helped  to  win  freedom  for  their  parent.  The  old  citizens 
only,  the  men  who  were  citizens^  Gamoroi  or  Demos^  on 
the  day  when  Gelon  entered  Syracuse^  were  to  enjoy  all 
the  honours  and  powers  that  Syracuse  had  to  bestow  ^. 

KwiBtance      The  tyranny  then  had  at  least  wiped  out  all  older 

fif  the  new      ...  Ti.i-«TT-ii  a 

citizens,  distinctions^  however  needful  it  might  be  thought  to  set 
np  new  ones.  But  the  new  rule,  however  sound  in  prin- 
ciple, was  one  which  it  was  easier  to  put  forth  in  the  shape 
of  a  decree  than  to  carry  out  in  practice.  The  native 
Syracusans  were  the  more  in  number,  and  could  vote  what 
they  thought  good.  But  the  new  citizens,  so  largely  made 
up  of  the  old  soldiers  of  Gelon  and  Hieron,  were  not  likely 
to  sit  down  quietly  under  a  vote  of  exclusion.  And  they 
were  very  likely  to  have  the  better,  if  it  came  to  a  trial  of 
physical  force.  The  state  of  things  that  had  been  during 
They  the  last  days  of  Thrasyboulos  came  back  again.     The  new 

Ortygia      citizens — it  is  easier  to  call  them  the  mercenaries — ^again 
dina^^^™^  drove  the  native  Syracusans  out  of  the  fortified  quarters  of 
the  city,  out  of  the  Island  and  Achradina,  and  again  kept 
those  strongholds  against  the  people  of  Syracuse.     This 
state  of  things,  following  on  what  had  happened  during 
the  war  with  Thrasyboulos,  led  to  a  further  extension  of 
The  old      the  defences  of  the  city.     The  citizens,  shut  out  of  the 
fortify        elder  quarter,  fortified  for  themselves  a  new  quarter  to  the 
Tycha.       yfoiet  of  Achradina,  in  the  direction  of  Epipolai.     That  last 
name,  afterwards  to  be  so  famous,  is  now  heard  for  the  first 
time  ^.    That  is  to  say,  the  suburb  of  Tycha,  whose  advan- 
tages had  been  shown  during  its  occupation  by  the  patriots 
in  the  former  siege  ^,  was  now  permanently  added  to  the 
fortified   enclosure  of   Syracuse.      It  remained  a  distinct 

*  Dioddros'  words  might  imply  that  all  the  new  citizens  were  meix^naries. 
Bot  Geldn  had  brought  inhabitants  of  other  claAses  from  seyeral  cities 
to  Syracuse.  It  is  possible  however  that  the  exclusion  applied  to  the 
mercenaries  only. 

=»  See  vol.  i.  pp.  350,  578.  »  See  above,  p.  306. 
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enclosure  of  itself,  parted  from  Achradina  by  the  ancient  chap.  vir. 
wall,  and  stretching,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  far,  to  the  south, 
but  clearly  not  so  far  as  to  join  the  detached  outpost 
of  Temenites.  Another  step  was  taken  in  the  growth  of 
the  great  city  made  up  of  many  cities.  To  Ortygia,  to 
Achradina,  upper  and  lower,  must  now  be  added  Tycha  ^. 

From  this   starting-point,  now  made  into  a  defensive  The  mer- 
post,  the  men  of  Syracuse  began  again  to  besiege  their  besieged  in 
own  city  held  against  them  by  an  enemy.     If  we  can  trust  Achradina. 
the  chronology  of  our  single  informant,  the  struggle  must 
have  been  spread  over  a  whole  year  and  more  *.     We  are 
told   that   for  a  while  the   strength  of  the  defences  of 
Ortygia  and  Achradina,  and  the  greater  military  skill  of 
their  defenders,  baffled  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
Syracusans  to  win  back  their  city.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  besieged  were  cut  ofE  from  all  communications  by  land, 
and  so  were  brought  to  great  straits  ^.     Yet  the  sea  was 
open  to  them,  and  they  even  had  ships  of  war.     We  hear 
again  of  a  sea-fight,  recorded  in  the  same  disappointing 
way  as  before,  without  a  single  detail.     On  the  sea  the 
Syracusans  were  victorious ;  the  mercenaries  of  the  tyrants 
would  be  land   soldiers,  not  seamen.     The   citizens  were 
still  unable  to  drive  the  enemy  from  their  strongholds*. 
But  practice  gave  them   military  experience,  and,  when  Victory  of 
the  mercenaries   risked   a  battle  without  the  walls,  thecuBana/" 
Syracusans,  after  a  hard  struggle   and  the  slaughter  of 

'  See  Appendix  XXX. 

^  All  that  we  ha^e  so  far  been  speaking  of  is  placed  by  Dioddros  (zi.  73) 
in  the  archonship  of  Tldpolemos,  B.C.  461.  The  whole  chronology  is  puzzling; 
but  we  have  no  better  authority  to  set  it  right. 

'  Diod.  xi.  73  i  *vOvs  ttjs  M  t^v  xitpav  k^6hov  tovs  d^ccn/xoras  cvxc/w$ 
tJfTfov  KoX  raxi>  fSjy  emnjidafv  kitolijactv  diroptty.  He  remarks  that  the 
mercenaries,  though  smaller  in  number,  were  better  soldiers,  and  had  the 
advantage  in  aU  encounters.  He  adds ;  flpy6fji€voi  52  rijs  x^p^  kXtlvwro 
TOis  napaaxtvaTs  koI  rpw^i  kcuaviiiov.    All  this  is  in  461. 

*■  Diod.  xi.  76  >  vavfiaxUl-  pt^v  huerjcav  tovs  diroirrdyTaf,  vt(j  8*  oix  tffxvop 
iKfioKtiv  ix  TJjs  v6K€cas  lk&  t^v  dxypinpu  rSay  r&nwv. 
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CHAP.  VII.  many  on  both   sides^  had  the  victory^.     The  course  of 

The  mer-    gyents  implies  that  the  mercenaries  were  now  in  some  way 

got  rid  of.  got  rid  of.     It  is  less  likely  that  they  were  driven  out  by 

force  than  that,  like  their  master  five  years  before,  they 

found  it  prudent  to  go  away  on  favourable  terms.     Biit, 

instead  of  the  political  results  of  the  battle,  all  that  we 

actually  hear  of  is  the  rewards  decreed  to  the  victors.     A 

chosen  band  of  six  hundred^  to  whose  valour  the  success  o£ 

the  patriotic  cause  was  held  to  be  mainly  owing,  received 

the  honorary  reward  of  crowns  and  the  more  substantial 

gift  of  a  miua  of  silver  to  each  man  ^.     Syracuse  was  now 

free  alike  from  tyrants  and  from  those  whom  the  tyrants 

had  brought  with  them.    The  city  was  cleared  of  strangers. 

The  Syra-   and  was  in  the  hands  of  its  own  citizens.    Now  for  the  first 

democracy,  time  it  entered  on  the  full  career  of  a  Greek  democracy, 

^oc  ^^*      ^^^  ^^*  attempt  at  which  had  been  so  rudely  cut  short 

by  Gelon.     But  so  swift  is  the  march  of  events  in  Greek 

history  that  men  who  had  helped  to  overthrow  the  power 

of  the  Deinomenids  lived  to  see  the  beginnings  of  a  stronger 

and  more  abiding  tyranny.     Yet  Syracuse  became  for  a 

while  the  greatest  democracy  of  Doric  speech,  the  greatest 

democracy  of  colonial  Greece.     And  it  was  destined,  by  a 

strange  fate,  to  strive  for  life  and  death  with  the  greatest 

democracy  of  Ionic  speech,  the  greatest  democracy  of  the 

elder  Hellas. 


PoBition  Syracuse  came  out  of  her  struggle  for  freedom  with  a 

Syracuse,    lessened  position  in  Sicily,  but  with  a  position  really  more 

honourable.     If   Syracuse  under  the  democracy  was  less 

powerful  than   Syracuse  under  the  tyrants,  it  was  only 

^  Diod.  xi.  76.  The  victory  comes  wapaT6^€pjs  ytvo/jiiyijs  kwl  r^t  X^V^- 
There  was  now  a  battle,  as  distinguished  from  sallies  and  attacks  on  the 
walls. 

'  Dioddros  (ib.)  records  the  reward  to  the  six  hundred,  and  with  the 
same  breath  goes  on  to  the  affairs  of  Elatand,  leaving  us  to  guess  at  tlie  real 
end  of  things  at  Syracuse. 
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because  the  other  Sikeliot  cities  were  now  as  free  as  herself,  ohap.  vn. 
In  the  process  of  her  deliverance^  she  had^  as  a  fortified  Enlarge- 
city,  enlarged  her  borders.     Tycha,  surrounded  by  walls  ^g'^^jj^y 
and  bulwarks  for  the  attack  on  Achradina,  kept  them 
as  a  new  quarter  of  an  again  enlarged  Syracuse.     Thus 
democratic  Syracuse,  smaller  as  a  power,  was  greater  as  a 
city,  than  the  Syracuse  of  Geldn  and  Hierdn.     We  must  The  other 
now  look  to  the  other  Greek  cities  of  Sicily.     It  should  cities. 
here  be  noticed  that  our  chronology,  which  seems  to  be  ^'^^'^'  ^^" 
minutely  set  down,  year  by  year,  is  in  truth  exceedingly 
confused,  as  regards  both  Syracuse  and  other  cities.     In 
Syracuse  itself  it  is  hard  to  say  how  long  a  time  passed 
between  the  fall  of  the  tyranny  and  the  final  driving  out 
of  the  instruments   of  tyranny.      It  is  equally  hard  to 
say  what  events  in   other  parts  of    Sicily  accompanied 
the  several  stages  of  Syracusan  deliverance.     The  fall  of 
Thrasyboulos  would  give  a  strong  impulse  to  freedom  in 
every  part  of  the  island.     If  any  traces  of  tyranny  or  its 
results  escaped  that  impulse,  a  second  movement  would 
doubtless  follow  on  the  complete  deliverance  of  Syracuse 
which  would  sweep  away  whatever  was  left.     The  details 
in  each  case  it  is  hard  to  fix.     Of  some  cities  we  can  say 
nothing  whatever;  there  are  others  of  whose  fortunes  at 
this  point  we  hear  a  little  more. 

It  is  clear  for  instance  that,  at  one  or  the  other  stage,  Libera- 
the  power  of  the  sons  of  Anaxilas  was  swept  away  from  ge^J^^ion 
the  two  cities  which  he  had  ruled.     Zankle  and  Rhegion  ^^?^}f 
became  independent  and  separate  commonwealths ;  no  spot  gion. 
of  Sicilian  soil  looked  up  to  a  ruler  on  the  Italian  side  of  '   ' 
the  strait^.     And  there  may  be  some  ground  for  fixing 

^  Immediately  after  the  acooant  of  Elatand,  to  which  we  shall  oome 
directly,  Dioddros  (xi.  76)  adds ;  tovtcw  W  vfoxpivrw,  61  itard  lify  'Upojvos 
hntaar^ioM  ktnmrrom6rts  i»  rw  UHwy  w6ktafy  ix^vrtf  ro^  <nnmyoatri{ofiivovi 
mrijkBw  h  rcb  irarpi9as,  teal  rovs  AHmJs  r^s  dXXorplas  w6k€is  6xp^pfjfiirovs 
k^ifiaXw  Ik  rSw  v6\twf'  roiSrmf  S*  i^ar  TtXfoi  wot  *AMpayavTiyoi  [see  above, 
p.  899]  mt  *lfupaioi»  wap€at\tfff(ofs  8i  rovroa  /eat  *Pfjytvot  /icrd  ZoyirAa/wr  roits 


I 
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CHAP.  VII.  that  event  to  the  later  stage — in  whatever  year  we  place 
that  stage — as  it  was   clearly  connected  with  a  general 
movement  for  getting  rid  of  the  new  citizens  everywhere. 
Of  this  the  expulsion  of  the   Gelonian   and   Hieronian 
citizens  from  Syracuse  was  in  some  way  a  part.     But  we 
cannot  rule  whether   it  was  strictly  part  of  a  common 
movement  or  whether  the  action  of  Syracuse  merely  sug"- 
gested  the  like  action  in  other  cities.     At  Syracuse,  where 
things  came  to  actual  warfare,  the  recovery  of  the  city  for 
its  own  citizens  was  doubtless  a  longer  business  than  else- 
General      where.     In  other  cities  it  would  seem  that  an  agreement 
The  new     was  comc  to  with  the  intruders,  by  which  they  left  the 
translated  several  towns  where  the  tyrants  had  placed  them,  and  were 
to  Mes-      settled,  by  a  common  decree  of  the  Sikeliot  commonwealths. 
Name  of    ^^  ^^®  ^^^  territory  x)f  Messana  *.    That  name  is  now  heard 
Mesmna,    fQj.  the  first  time  in  Sicily;  it  henceforth  displaces  Zankle 

as  the  name  of  the  city  on  the  strait  ^. 
PoBgibility      This  settlement  in  the  territory  of  a  particular  city  by 

of  a 

Sikeliot      the  common  vote   of  all   the  Sikeliot  cities  opens  more 
tion.  thoxL  one  line  of  thought.     Commonwealths  which  could  so 

easily  act  in  concert  for  a  compion  end  might  almost  have 
been  expected  to  take  a  further  step.  We  seem  to  have 
come  nearer  than  we  often  do  at  this  stage  of  Greek 
history  to  the  establishment  of  a  real  federal  system. 
Sicily  might  surely  have  forestalled  Achaia,  and  Syracuse, 
instead  of  being  mighty  imder  tyrants,  might  have  been 
mightier  as  the  Megalopolis  of  a  free  and  confederate 

*Aya^i\ov  mdai  Zwatrre^ovras  iHpa\6vTes  ^K€vOip€oaav  ras  jrarpiJkis.  A 
great  deal  of  this  must  have  happened  already;  bat  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
all  had. 

^  Diod.  zi.  76.  The  change  is  made  by  a  common  act ;  al  v6k€t9  trx*^ 
dvcurcu  . . .  leoivdv  96ytM  votrjffdfitvai,  vp6i  roiis  KaroueovyTm  (ivovs  HitXiOtfcnv, 
.  .  .  tcmV  ipxotiois  woXiTcus  rd;  inSXf is  dvi9ocray'  rots  5i  £4pois  rots  Bi^  rcLs  Bvwa- 
OTtias  dWoTf^as  rds  v6\€is  cxov<r<,  KaroiKiiv  Sinavras  Ik  t$  M9<rff7fvi<^, 

'  The  change  is  made  in  the  chapter  of  Dioddros  just  quoted.  The  words 
'Trjyivoi  fxtrd  ZayKKcdojy  are  followed  within  a  sentence  or  two  by  Iv  rj 
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island.  Our  interest  too  is  raised  as  to  the  state  of  the  chap.  yii. 
city  on  which  the  common  voice  oi  Greek  Sicily  bestowed 
a  plantation  of  citizens  so  many  and  so  motley.  Citizens  Poflition  of 
it  is  to  be  supposed  they  were  to  be^  though  it  is  to  be  Messana. 
noticed  that  the  words  of  our  informant  speak  of  them  as 
settled  in  the  Messanian  territory,  but  not  necessarily  in 
the  Messanian  city.  We  must  remember  that  the  present 
inhabitants  of  that  city^  the  Zanklaians  who  had  helped 
with  the  men  of  Rhegion  to  drive  out  the  tyrants,  were 
neither  the  old  citizens  of  Zankle  nor  yet  the  Samians  who 
had  taken  their  place.  They  were  the  mixed  multitude 
whom  Anaxilas  himself  had  brought  in^.  We  know 
absolutely  nothing  of  their  relations  to  one  another,  or  to 
any  one  else  except  to  the  masters  whom  they  drove  out. 
But  the  story  shows  that  the  city,  already  used  to  such 
settlements,  needed  new  citizens.  And  we  cannot  help 
connecting  these  new  settlements  with  the  change  of 
name,  which  is  more  likely  to  have  taken  place  now  than 
at  an  earlier  time  ^.  From  this  time  Zankle  becomes  Cause  of 
Messana^  in  the  various  forms  of  that  name.  It  practically  ^f 
does  so  for  all  time,  though  for  several  centuries  the 
Messanian  name  was  shrouded  under  the  formal  style  of 
Mamertina  civitag.  The  last  Messenian  war  in  Pelopon- 
nesos,  which  sent  so  many  of  the  old  Messenians  into 
banishment,  would  seem  to  have  supplied  the  city  with 
settlers  who  were  many  enough  to  give  it  a  new  name. 
The  legendary  Messenian  settlement  at  Zankle  in  the  time 
of  the  older  Messenian  wars  seems  to  be  this  settlement 
carried  back  by  poetic  licence  to  an  earlier  time  ^. 

Of  the  course  of  events  in  two  other  Sikeliot  cities,  both 
of  them  closely  connected  with  the  late  state  of  things  in 
Syracuse,  we  hear  a  little  more  fully.     It  will  be  remem- 

^  See  above,  p.  1 15.  ■  See  Appendix  IX. 

*  See  Appendix  IX. 
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CHAP.  vn. 


Restora- 
tion of 
Kamarina. 
B.C.  461? 


A  colony 
of  Oela. 


No  claim 
made  by 
Syracuse. 


By  whom 
was 

Kamarina 
settled? 


bered  that  6el6n,  among  his  other  changes^  had   swept 
away  the  colony  planted  by  his  predecessor  Hippokrates  at 
Kamarina  and  had  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Syracose^. 
The  events  with  which  we  have  been  dealing  had  passed 
so  quickly  that  it  was  now  only  twenty-four  years  since 
the  destruction  of  the  town  by  Gelon,  only  thirty-four 
since  its  restoration  by  Hippokrates.    Kamarina  now  b^am 
its  third  life.     The  city  already  twice  founded  and  trwice 
destroyed  was  again  founded  under  the  auspices  of  6ela. 
The  words  of  our  one  informant  taken  alone  might  have 
led  us  to  think  that  its  third  life  was  to  be  that  of  a  mere 
dependency  of  Gela,  as  its  first  life  had  been  that  of  a  mere 
dependency  of  Syracuse.     But  other  evidence  shows  that 
Kamarina  now  rose  again  as  an  independent  city^  a  colony 
of  Gela,  but  not  more  than  a  colony  *.     We  shall  presently 
find  the  restored  city  playing  an  independent  part  in  the 
affairs  of  Sicily.     The  point  to  notice  is  that  it  was  as  a 
colony  of  Gela  that  Kamarina  now  arose ;  Syracuse  seems 
to  have  laid  no  claim  to  the  site  on  which  her  hand  had 
once  pressed  so  heavily  ^.     In  later  times  Kamarina  seems 
to  have  no  special  love  for  Syracuse,  but  we  see  no  sign  of 
any  claim  of  Syracusan  supremacy. 

It  is  less  easy  to  say  who  were  the  colonists  of  the  new 
Kamarina.  The  time  is  so  short  that  some  of  the  settlers  in  the 

*  Seeaboye,  p.  130. 

^  Diod.  zi.  76 ;  /icrd  82  ToSha  Kafiiptyaw  iikv  VtX^oi  Karouelaturrtt  l£  ^pxfh 
KartKXrjpovxv^^^*  ^i^  would  in  strictness  imply  that  Kamarina  was 
a  mere  KXrjpovxia  of  Gela,  a  Roman  colonia,  not  a  trne  dvoueta ;  bat  we 
very  soon  come  across  Kamarina  as  an  independent  commonwealth.  On 
the  strength  of  this  passage  and  of  Thuoydidds,  yi.  51,  it  seems  safe  to 
read  VtK^^  for  TiXawos  in  the  blandering  scholiast  on  Pindar  (01-  v.  19), 
who,  after  recording  (in  his  way)  the  earlier  fate  of  Kamarina.  adds,  cTra 
iw6  V4\afyos  aw^Khfirj  ij  KaftApiva  /rard  r^v  /x^  'OAvf(irt<i2a,  Sk  ^<ri  Ti/ioios, 
The  date  is  of  course  wrong. 

'  Very  wonderful  is  the  scholiast's  comment  on  the  doabtfal  (see  Beigk, 
i.  78  ;  Mezger,  140,  T49)  ode,  01.  v.  i ;  *Aprifiea¥  82  vpos  tilv  *Afi4Bov<ray  rbp 
\6yoy  €iyai  ifnjaiy'  aJCmf  82  Ik  Sv/xurot/crcu;  xp^vi/,  inroTiroMTai  82  4  Ka/id/Nra 
rats  "SvpoKoiuiTaif, 
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third  formdation  of  Kamarina  may  have  before  been  settlers  chap.  vii. 
in  the  second.    They  had  moved  from  Gela  to  Kamarina  and 
from  Kamarina  to  Syracuse.     At  Syracuse  they  must,  like 
those  who  were  moved  from  Gela  and  other  cities,  have 
formed  an  element  of  quite  a  different  kind  from  the  mere 
mercenaries.     Those  among  them  who  did  not  care  to  help 
to  repeople  Kamarina  might  well  have  been  allowed  to  keep 
their  full  Syracusan  franchise^.   There  are  only  two  of  their 
number  of  whom  we  can  say  anything.    We  know  of  one  PraziteldB. 
man  who  must  have  moved  at  this  time  from  Syracuse  to 
Kamarina;  but  he,  like  some  others  of  whom  we  have  already 
heard  ^,  had  before  that  moved  from  Akradina  to  Syracuse. 
Praxiteles,  son  of  Krinis  of  Mantineia,  made  an  offering 
at  Olympia,  and  inscribed  on  it  the  names  of  all  the  three 
towns  of  which  he  had  successively  been  a  citizen  \     Of 
the  other  colonist  we  learn  the  name  from  Pindar.     The  Psaumis 
Olympic  victory  of  Psaimxis  son  of  Akron  of  Kamarina  ^^a;  his" 
must,  like  the  victories  of   Hier6n  of  ^tna,  have  come  9^y™P^<^ 

'  '  victory. 

opportunely  to  win  Hellenic  renown  for  the  restored  city  b.c.  452  ? 
in  its  first  days.     But  the  victory  of  Psaumis  was  not  the 
victory  of  a  tyrant  but  of  a  free  citizen,  and  it  was  with 
a  more  honest  heart  than  could  have  gone  with  some  of  his 
laureate  strains  that  Pindar  could  speak  of  the  well-being  Pindar's 
of  the  new-bom  city  by  the  lake  and  by  the  stream  of  ^  ®* 
Hipparis,  of  the  buildings  that  were  rising  on  the  restored 
ground,  of  the  hopes   of  the   commonwealth  which  had 


'  I  do  not  quite  see  the  evidence  for  saying  (Hicks,  Greek  Historical 
Inscriptions,  p.  17)  that  **  the  Geloans  restored  peace  by  providing  for  the 
banished  friends  of  the  fallen  dynasty  a  home  in  the  newly  constituted  city 
of  Kamarina." 

'  See  above,  p.  133,  and  Appendix  XIV. 

'  Hicks,  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions,  1 7 ; 

icai  Ka/iapcrcuos'   vp6oO'  &p*  I  MarriW^ 
Kpiytos  vlds  tvauty  kv  'Ap/eabiq,  iroXvfJtffK^ 
kaXds  kwr,  Koi  foi  f/ydfta  t^8*  iar  dptras. 
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CHAP.  VII.  sprung  into  light  out  of  the  days  of  helplessness^.     The 
Coins  of     coins  of  restored  Kamarina.  so  many  of  them  with   tlie 

Kamarina.  " 

head  of  the  river  god  and  the  swan  of  the  lake  bearing  tlie 
nymph  as  his  rider,  set  the  local  allusions  of  Pindar  before 
us  in  a  clear  light.  And  some  have  seen  in  the  many 
representations  of  a  chariot  crowned  by  Nike  the  victorious 
chariot  of  Psaumis  himself  ^. 
ilret  Another  event  of  this  time,  if  not  the  new-building  of 

DucETius.  ^   ci^y^  y®^  i^s  restoration  to  its  old   name  and   its    old 
people,  has  a  higher  interest  than  even  the  third  birth 
of  Kamarina.     For  it  brings  before  us  for  the  first  time 
one  of  those  men  of  whom  we  would  indeed  gladly  know^ 
more.     A  man   now  stands  forth  of  whose  person  and 
character   we    should  be   well    pleased  to  have  a  fuller 
picture,  and  whose  recorded  acts  we  should  be  well  pleased 
to  tell  in  fuller  detail.      But,  more  than  this,  he  is  one 
of  those  men  who  tempt  us  into  the  regions  of  speculation 
as  to  what  might  have  been.     Ducetius  the  Sikel,  one  of 
the  few  men  of  his  folk  of  whom  we  know  even  the  name, 
one  of  the  stUl  fewer  men  of  his  folk  of  whose  acts  we  can 
form  anything  like  a  clear  idea,  sets  us  a-thinking  as  to 
what  the  history  of  Sicily  might  have  been  if  the  destinies 
of  him   and   his   folk   had   been   other  than  what   they 
His  were.     If  we  are  right  in  holding  that  the  Sikels  were 

undeveloped  Latins,  we  may  see  in  Ducetius  a  Scipio  or  a 
CaBsar  condemned  to  spend  his  hfe  in  a  time  and  place 

^  See  the  two  odes  to  Psaumii  of  Kamarina,  01.  iv  and  v.    The  viotor 

hv  ttarip  * kKpo^v*  l«apv^t  leai  rdv  vioiKov  ttpoy. 
He  goes  on  to  describe  the  place  (see  above,  p.  29),  ending  with  the  words, 

dir*  d/iaxaWa;  &ytijv  h  <pdoi  t6v9€  Bdfxov  AarSn^. 
It  shows  how  iEtna  had  impressed  Pindar's  mind  that  the  allusions  to  the 
mountains,  Typhds,  and  the  rest,  in  their  place  at  KatanS,  are  brought  in 
here  also  (iy.  5).  But  one  Sicilian  place  must  have  been  the  same  as 
another  to  the  scholiast  who  wrote  (iv.  1 ),  Kirvrf  Spos  XiKfKias'  oUttdrara  5^* 
liKfXidmjs  y^p  6  yiierj<p6pos^  on  koI  1)  Kafidpiva  v6Kis  XuetXias  ical  1}  KaTOPtf 
HffTtpov  Atnnj  iiekffirf. 
"  Coins  of  Sicily,  42,  43;  Head,  112. 
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which  denied  him  any  full  field  for  the  display  of  his  chap.  vii. 
energies.  He  clearly  had  in  him  the  powers  needed  for 
the  art  of  Themistokles^  the  making  of  a  small  power  into 
a  g^reat  one.  An  enterprizing,  organizing  genius^  able  to 
work  on  men^s  minds^  to  impress,  not  only  his  own  people, 
but  strangers  and  enemies^  had  he  been  bom  a  Greek,  he 
might  well  have  raised  one  of  the  lesser  cities  of  Greece' to 
a  place  alongside  of  the  greater.  As  it  was^  he  strove, 
and  he  failed.  But  he  strove  and  failed  in  an  undertaking 
which  entitles  his  name  to  honour;  and  some  of  his 
personal  adventures  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  throw  an 
almost  romantic  interest  over  his  story. 

We  have  seen  that  Sikel  allies  played  their  part  in  the  Action  of 
overthrow  of  the  tyranny  of  Thrasyboulos^  and  we  may  be  in  Greek 
sure  that  Duoetius  was  among  them.     But  we  first  hear  *^"^ 
his  name  among  the  movements  which^  if  our  chronology  4^1. 
is  to  be  trusted^  followed  the  final  settlement  of  the  Syra* 
cusan  commonwealth  five  years  later^  and  he  might  then 
almost  pa£s  for  an  abetter  of  Hellenic  interests  against 
those  of  his  own  people. 

Most  of  the  Sikeliot  cities  were  now  free ;   all  were  in- 
dependent.    That  we  have  to  make  this  distinction  comes 
from  the  fact  that  one  monument  of  the  days  of  the 
tyrants  still  remained.      Katane  was   still  the  Mtnsk  of  Katand 
Hierdn,  dwelled  in  by  the  settlers  on  whose  behoof  Hier6n 
had  driven   out  the  old  inhabitants  of  Katane.      There 
Hieron  still  received  the  worship  of  a  hero.     There  the 
Seilenos  of  the  coins  of  his  ^tna  still  took  the  place  of 
the  man-headed  bull  of  the  elder  Katane  \     There,  in  all  Deino- 
likelihood,  a  grandson  of  DeinomenSs,  a  son  of  Hier6n,  still  ij^eiy  still 
reigned,  by  this  time  perhaps  set  free  from  the  guardian-  ^"&^*"8- 
ship  of   Chromios^.     The   Syracusan   democracy  deemed 
that  its  work  was  not  done,  that  the  work  of  the  tyrants 
was  not  undone,  till  Katane  was  given  back  to  its  own 

1  Coins  of  Sicily,  46,  47  ;  Head,  114.  '  See  above,  pp.  245,  274. 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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CHAP.  vn.  people  as  well  as  Syracuse*     Ducetius  also  liad  his  natural 

^  d^°*     grudge  against  that  foundation  of  Hierdn  which  had  been 

Syra-         largely  made  or  extended  by  annexation  of  Sikel  territory. 

attaok        How  far  his  own  power  reached  at  this  time  we  have  no 

"••       means  of  judging.     He  is  now  spoken  of  as  chief  of  the 

Sikels ;  at  a  later  stage  he  bears  the  title  of  king  ^.    Duce* 

tins  and  the  Syracusans^  so  far  as  we  can  make  out  from 

a  not  very  clear  narrative,  made  a  joint  expedition  against 

^tna.     They  defeated  the  people  of  Hieron  in  several 

battles,  and  shut  them  up  in  the  town.     They  then  made 

a  division  of  lands — seemingly  among  Sikels  and  Syra- 

cusans  alike — in  some  part  of  the  territory  which  thus 

came  into  their  power  ^.     It  is  plain  that  the  Hieronian 

The  Hier-  citizens  presently  agreed  to  surrender  on  terms.     They  left 

^th^w    tl^6  -^tna  of  Hieron  by  the  sea,  and  were  allowed  to 

to  indBsa ;  Qccupy  in  its  stead  the  inland  town  of  Inessa  on  the  ledge 

of  lower  hills  immediately  below  the  great  mountain  ^. 

We  ask  at  once  whether  they  went  under  the  leadership 

it  becomefl  of  Hieron's  son ;  but  we  get  no  answer.     We  only  know 

that   they  transferred  the  name  of  ^tna  to  their  new 

home,  and  that  there  they  continued  to  reverence  Hier6n 

as  their  founder  \ 

^  He  is  now  (Diod.  xi.  75)  ^  ^^  StivcXwF  ijy€/Ji&y ;  in  0.  78  he  has 
advanced  to  6  rStv  Xue^K&v  fiatriXti/s  iSrv;  in  c.  88  he  falls  back  to  6  r&y 
%KfXStv  Sufnjyodfityos ;  and  in  91,  6  tSiv  ^XuciKStv  fx"^  ''^^  ijy€fioylay;  in 
xii.  8  he  is  iwdaTTp  rSfv  'Xuct\wv\  and  again  in  xi!.  29,  6  ytyw^i  rw 
%.ict\iieSrv  ir6k€cay  ijyift^.  One  is  reminded  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
writers  of  the  fifth  century  a.d.  had  in  describing  barbarian  kings,  till  the 
happy  distinction  of  fiaai\€vi  and  fi^^  was  fully  established. 

'  Biod.  xi.  76 ;  Aovk4tios  .  .  .  x^^^'**^^  €Xo>fv  rois  rijv  Karimjv  oUovtn  ^tSi 
r^  i4paip€ffty  r^s  r&v  'SiK€XMy  x^P^f  itrrpdrevaty  iw*  avrovs.  dfu^cts  82  md 
rStv  ^vpeucofflojy  arparwc&yrwy  hvl  r^  Kardyrjyf  oSroi  fi^y  Kotv^  icarticXripov^ 
Xi/CAK  r^y  x^P^^f  '^  icaT0iKia$4vTas  inp*  'lipojyos  tov  BvyAarov  ktroXi/Mvy. 
This  is  rather  strongly  put ;  but  it  reads  like  concert  between  Ducetius  and 
the  Syracusans. 

'  See  vol.  !•  p.  149. 

*  Diod.  u.  s. ;  Strabo,  vi.  2  ;  ol  8i  Aimuoi  wapaxvpffffavrfs  rj^v  "^yyifffay 
KakoviUyrfy  r^s  Atryrjs  dpciv^r  ^miaaVj  leat  vpoin^ptwray  rd  x^P*^^  Alrrqy^ 
Si^X^  r$s  Kar&yrjt  araJUovs  dyMJKoyra,  xai  rhiy  'Upvya  olKiarj^  diri<pijfyay. 
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This  story  is  anything  but  clear.     Inessa  was  or  had  chap.  vii. 
been  a  Sikel  town,  and  it  is  strange  to  find  Ducetius,  ^^®^^^*'®* 
joint-oonqueror,  it  would  seem,  with  Syracuse,  consenting  story. 
to  the  transfer  of  Sikel  territory  into  Greek  hands.     It  is 
plain  that  the  meagre  narrative  of  our  historian  does  not 
explain  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.     It  is  hard,  for 
instance,  to  see  what,  at  the  final  settlement  of  things  in 
KatanS,  became  of  the  lands  which  Sikels  and  Syracusans 
had  just  parted  out  among  them.    For  when  the  Hieronian  Kestora- 
citizens  left  iBtna,  when  the  old  citizens  of  Katan6  came  kS»ui6. 
back  from  their  banishment  at  Leontinoi  to  their  own 
homes,  they  must  have  again  occupied  at  least  such  lands 
as  belonged  to  Katane  before  the  innovations  of  Hier6n. 
They  may  even  have  occupied  any  lands  that  Hieron  had 
annexed  to  his  ^tna  at  the  expense  of  Leontinoi.     Of 
their  fellows  in  exile,  the  men  of  Naxos,  we  hear  nothing ; 
but  the  eldest  of  Sikeliot  cities  presently  shows  itself  again 
as  an  independent  commonwealth.    The  natural  inference  is 
that  it  was  now,  as  part  of  the  general  restoration,  that  the 
Naxians  too  went  back  from  Leontinoi  to  the  homes  which 
they  had  forsaken  against   their  wills.     If  Naxos  stood 
empty,  it  was  again  peopled  by  its  own  folk ;  if  Hieron 
had  planted  new  settlers  there,  they  had  to  make  way  for 
those  who  had  an  older  right.     Of  the  city  that  for  a 
while  had  been  his  Minsk  we  hear  more.     It  took  back  Hieron'B 
its  old  name ;  the  memory  of  Hieron  was  blotted  out ;  his  destroyed. 
honours  came  to  an  end ;  his  stately  tomb  was  destroyed  ^, 
KatanS  was  Katane  once  more,  with  the  name  of  the 
Katanaians  ready  to  be  again  inscribed,  still  in  archaic 
forms,  on   the  beautiful  coinage   of  the  recovered  city. 
The  moneys  of  restored  Katane  are  marked  with  the  heads  Coins  of 
of  Apoll6n  and  the  local  river-god ;   the  man-headed  bull 
dies  out ;  the  forms  of  the  Pious  Brethren  of  the  ancient 

'  Diod.  xi.  76;  Strabo,  vi.  a ;  tear^  ti^v  rtktvrijv  rov  *\ipv»os  KaTfk$6vTis 
ol  Kdramoi  to^  re  iyoUctnn  i^ifiaKoy  Hal  rdy  riupov  dyicKoxpar  rod  rvpiFVov, 

y  7, 
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CHAP.  VII.  legend  hardly  appear  as  yet  ^,  The  Ionian  city,  set  up 
again  by  Dorian  and  Sikel  help,  was  ready  to  begin  her  old 
life  once  more.  She  was  ready  to  dwell  again  under  the 
shadow  of  the  fiery  mountain  which  fills  so  great  a  part 
both  in  her  legends  and  in  her  history,  but  whose  name 
had  been  only  for  a  moment  thrust  upon  her  against  her 
wiU. 


§  2.  TAe  Commonwealthg  after  the  Fall  of  the  Tyrants, 

B.C.  466-433- 

Greek  We  now  enter  on  what  is  in  truth  the  greatest  time  in 

Sicilv  free 

and  inde-  the  history  of  Greek  Sicily.  It  is  the  time  of  republican 
pendent,  independence.  The  barbarians  have  been  driven  back; 
the  tyrants  have  been  overthrown.  Sicily  is,  for  a  season, 
left  to  herself,  to  live  as  a  world  of  her  own,  without 
interference  from  external  powers,  Greek  or  barbarian. 
The  Sikeliot  cities  have  their  questions  of  internal  politics; 
they  have  their  disputes,  now  and  then  their  wars,  with 
one  another.  They  are  threatened  too  by  the  growth  of 
a  great  native  power  within  the  island,  such  as  was  never 
seen  before  or  after.  This  last  movement,  momentary 
as  it  was,  dependent  wholly  on  the  life  of  a  single  man, 
is  in  one  way  the  most  striking  event  of  the  time.  We 
have  already  heard  of  Ducetius  the  Sikel.  He  will  be  for 
a  short  time  the  hero  of  our  tale. 
Return  to  The  tyrants  were  gone.  The  Sikeliot  cities  fell  back, 
sute  of  as  far  as  might  be,  on  the  state  of  things  which  had  been 
"^'  before  the  tyrannies  began.  As  far  as  regards  the  general 
position  of  the  cities,  there  was  no  great  difficulty  in 
so  doing.  Each  city  rose  again,  free  and  independent, 
subject  neither  to  a  domestic  tyn,nt  nor  to  a  foreign 
master.     Of  the  Greek  cities  which  were  in  being  at  the 

^  See  voL  i.  p.  378. 
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death  of  Hieron  we  can  say  this  for  certain.  At  that  chap.  tii. 
moment  Enboia^  Kallipolis^  Megara,  and  Kamarina  were 
no  longer  in  being.  The  revolution  had  called  Kamarina 
to  a  renewed  life;  but  not  the  other  three.  On  the 
other  hand^  the  change  of  Inessa  into  a  new  Hieronian 
Mtna,  might  be  called  in  some  sort  an  enlargement  of 
Hellas,  even  if  the  younger  Deinomenfis  still  reigned  there. 
But  all  the  other  Sikeliot  citiSs  arose  again  with  all  the  The  demo- 
freshness  of  life,  with  all  the  fulness  of  hope^  which 
belong  to  democracy  alone.  The  tyrannies  had  wrought  Incidental 
at  least  one  incidental  good.  They  had  wiped  out  thef^i^y. 
distinctions  of  earlier  days,  and  had  left  the  field  open  for 
perfect  political  equality  among  all  whose  citizenship  was 
older  than  their  own  beginning.  Further  political  changes 
might  be  found  needful  in  this  or  that  city;  but  the  great 
change  of  all  had  been  made.  Like  Athens  set  free  from 
the  yoke  of  the  Feisistratids,  so  the  Sikeliot  cities,  set  free 
from  the  yoke  of  Thrasyboulos  and  Thrasydaios  and  the 
sons  of  Anaxilas^  showed  of  a  truths  in  the  words  of 
one  who  told  of  their  enslavement  but  not  of  their  deliver- 
ance, that  freedom  is  "  a  brave  thing  ^/^     Syracuse  and  Greatness 

of  ovTa* 

AkragaSj  no  less  than  Athens^  enter,  with  their  recovered  cuse  and 
freedom,  on  a  time  of  brilliant  prosperity.  And  they  were  -^™sa*- 
less  open  than  Athens  to  the  temptation  of  founding  a 
dominion  for  themselves  at  the  cost  of  the  freedom  of  their 
weaker  brethren.  But  Syracuse  and  Akragas  could  not  be 
wholly  as  Athens ;  no  city  of  colonial  Greece  could  ever 
be  quite  as  the  ancient  cities  of  the  motherland.  The 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  Sikeliot  cities  had  every- 
where, in  Syracuse  and  Akragas  perhaps  less  than  in 
others^  been  bought  at  a  heavy  price. 

The  days  of  Gelon  and  Hier6n,  with  all  their  splendour  Effects  of 
from  many  points  of  view,  had  been  essentially  a  time  of  con^on. 

'  Herod,  v.  78 ;  ij  Iffrjyopirj  dis  tan  XP^M^  <nrcvdcuoy,    I  foUow  the 
Tigorons  English  of  ffishop  Thirlwall,  ii.   88. 
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CHAP.  vn.  confusion.     And  the  effects  of  that  confusion  lived  after 

them.     The  violent  changes  that  had  been  made  under 

the  tyrants,  the  breaking-down  of  old  landmarks,  the  shat-  , 

tering  of  old  associations,  the  moving  of  men  by  thousands 

to   and  fro  between  city  and  city — the  no   less  violent 

changes  which  were  needed  on  the  other  side  to  get  rid  of 

these  innovations,  and  to  bring  back  the  older  state  of 

things — all  these  things  Slike,  the  revolutions   wrought 

by  the  tyrants  and   the  counter-revolutions  wrought  by 

Uncer-       the   people,  joined  to   bring    about   in   Sicily  a  general 

thinMhi    feeling  of  novelty,  of  uncertainty,  of  constant  possibility 

Sicily.        ^f  change.      And  observers  in  Old  Greece  did  not  fail 

to  contrast  these  constant  changes  with  the  comparative 

Speech  of    stability  of  things  in  their  own  cities.     In  Sicily,  Alki- 

'  biades  is  made  to  say  in  a  memorable  speech,  the  cities 

are  great  and  populous ;  but  they  are  inhabited  by  crowds 

of  mingled  race,  to  whom  endless  change,  the  constant  rising 

and  falling  of  commonwealths,  is  an  every-day  matter.     No 

man  there  looked,  as  men  looked  in  old  Hellas,  on  the 

land  in  which  he  dwelled  as  really  his  coimtry;  each  man 

in  his  schemes,  political  or  private,  reckoned  on  the  chance 

of  having  to  leave  the  city  where  he  lived  and  of  finding 

house  and  lands  elsewhere^. 

Such  is  the  statement,  doubtless  the  exaggerated  state- 
ment, which  was  made  by  an  enemy  whose  interest  it  was  to 
make  Sicilian  conquest  seem  an  easy  matter  to  the  mind  of 
Athens.  But  the  saying  had  no  small  truth  in  it.  In 
no  Sikeliot  city  could  there  have  been,  after  the  fall  of  the 
tyrannies,  the  same  feeling  of  unbroken  possession  for  ages 
which  filled  the  Athenian  or  Spartan  heart  with  pride.  There 
was  no  lack  of  life  and  energy  in  the  new-born  common- 
wealths ;  but  it  was  life  and  energy  more  like  that  of  a 
newly-founded  American  state  than  like  the  steadier  and 

^  Thuc.  TJ.   17;  5x^O(S  r€  ydp  (vfifiUcrois  voXvoy^povuiv  al  vdkds,  koI 
fiqZias  jfxovcri  rwr  itoAitccwf  tSls  /ifrafioKas  Koi  kviiox^s,  «.r.A. 
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statelier  life  of  an  old-established  European  land.     The  chap.  vit. 
interval  by  which  the  first  driving  back  of  the  Carthaginian  J^®  *'°^« 
and  the  fall  of  the  powers  that  drove  him  back  are  parted  ihe  two 
from  his  second  and  more  terrible  coming  and  from  theinyasions; 
more  abiding  tyrannies  that  followed  it  seems  to  us  but 
a  short  time.     But  in  the  history  of  the  old  Greeks  events 
press  so  fast  on  one  another  that  it  was  really  no  small 
part  of  the  duration  of  the  national  life.     A  tyranny  of 
far  less  than   one  generation   paved   the   way   for  two 
brilliant  generations  of  popular  government.     Those  were  its 
days  of  energy^  days  of  prosperity,  days  in  which  other 
free   commonwealths   of   Sicily  showed   that  they  could 
rival  the  mighty  works    of   Syracuse  imder   her  fallen 
lords. 

Still,  in  this  time  also^  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  Position 
position  of  Syracuse  as  the  first,  and  of  Akragas  as  the  cute  imd 
second,  among  the  Sikeliot  commonwealths.  In  this  time^  Akragas. 
as  in  most  others^  we  have  to  bewail  the  scantiness  of  our 
materials.  In  a  time  of  the  deepest  political  interest  it  is 
of  those  two  cities  only  that  we  have  any  knowledge  what- 
ever. Even  of  them  our  knowledge  is  much  slighter  than 
we  could  wish.  Still  in  these  two  we  do  know  something, 
both  of  the  general  course  of  events  and  of  the  acts  of 
particular  men.  Both  cities  stand  forth  among  the  greatest 
cities  of  Hellas.  Each  was  shorn  of  the  external  dominion 
which  it  had  held  under  its  tyrants ;  but  each,  as  a  city^  as 
a  commonwealth,  was  greater  than  it  had  ever  been.  Of 
the  political  history  of  both  Syracuse  and  Akagas  we  shall 
be  able  to  g^ve  something  like  a  narrative,  though  a  very 
imperfect  one. 

One  feature  of  these  times  which  is  noticed  in  our  one  Partition 
consecutive  narrative  is  that  most  of  the  cities  had  now 
to   employ  themselves  in  parting  out  lands  among  the 
citizens.    This  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  revolutionary  measure. 
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CHAP.  yn.  It  appears  rather  as   the    natural    consequence   of   the 
restoration  of  order  after  a  time  of  strife  and  confusion  ^. 
In  Syracuse,  for  instance,  the  tyrants  were  gone  and  their 
mercenaries  were  gone ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
every  man  who  had  settled  at  Syracuse  during  the  eighteen 
years  of  tyranny  was  either  driven  out  or  deprived  of  his 
Question     property.     One  may  even  doubt  whether  the  law  that  con- 
settiwsf^   fined  office  to  those  whose  citizenship  was  older  than  the 
coming  of  Gelon  could  have  been  kept  up  for  any  time.    It 
would  have  a  patriotic  sound  at  the  time  of  its  enactment ; 
but  it  would  soon  come  to  be  looked  on  as  a  mere  piece  of 
oligarchic  exclusiveness.     It  was  in  &ct  a  distinction  of 
exactly  the  same  kind  as  that  which  had  parted  off  the  old 
Case  of  the  Oamoroi  from  the  old  commons.     What,  one  might  ask, 
planted      became  of  those  citizens  of  Gela  whom  Geldn  had  caused 
Geloans.     ^^  migrate  to  Syracuse  ?     Had  they  all  to  go  home  again  ? 
In  the  space  of  eighteen  years  many  children  had  grown 
into  men^  and  many  of  those  men  might  feel  no  call  to  go 
back  to  a  city  which  was  indeed  the  home  of  their  fathers 
but  which  had  never  been  their  own  home.    Men  like  these, 
as  well  as  the  mercenaries,  had  doubtless  received  grants  of 
land,  whether  out  of  public  folkland  or  at  the  cost  of  older 
Syracusan  citizens.     In  any  case  the  lands  which  had  been 
held  by  the  mercenaries,  however  they  had  come  by  them^ 
stood  open  to  be  divided.     It  is  even  possible  that  there 
Land         may  still  have  been  undivided  folkland  to  part  out.     The 
able  for      ^SkXaSi  of  the  commonwealth  would  have  become,  practically 
division,     jf  j^^^  formally,  the  demesne  of  the  tyrant ;  and  that  de- 
mesne, though  many  grants  were  doubtless  made  out  of  it, 
would  have  a  tendency  to  grow,  at  once  through  conquest 
abroad  and  confiscation  at  home.      On  the  restoration  of 

^  Diod.  xi.  76 ;  al  fikv  oSr  xard.  r^  XuetXiay  iv  rcuV  96K€ffi  vr&arHs  koSL 
rapaxoi  tovtov  rbv  Tp6nov  Karfk^ffov  al  Si  w6\€is  rds  warpimn  •nXirdas 
&iro\a$owrm  (TxcSdv  drraeai,  rdts  l^as  X^P^^  KaT€»\rjpovxijaca^  rots  wokirms 
wS^ty.     See  Grote,  vii.  163. 
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the  commonwealth,  it  would  return  to  its  earlier  state  of  chap.  vn. 
folkland.  From  all  these  sources  there  must  have  been 
a  large  store  oat  of  which  to  answer  such  claims  as 
might  be  made  good  on  the  score  either  of  old  wrongs  or  of 
new  services.  It  is  not  wonderful  to  hear  that  new  dissen- 
sions arose  out  of  the  distribution.  To  say  nothing  of  any 
tendencies  to  disturbance  and  revolution  which  might  be 
stirred  up^  the  law-courts  were  naturally  busy,  and  the 
multitude  of  causes  which  had  to  be  tried  seems  to  have 
done  much  towards  the  growth  of  a  new  element  of  intel- 
lectual life  in  Sicily  and  in  Oreece  generally. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  beginning  of  the  cultivation  The  art  of 
of  rhetoric  as  an  art.     The  first  chosen  field  for  the  practice 
of  that  art  was  the  administration  of  justice  as  it  was 
carried  on  in  the  democratic  cities.    We  have  no  special  Practised 
account  of  the  constitution  of  the  law-courts  of  Syracuse ;  syracunan 
but  from  the  analogy  of  other  Greek  democracies  we  shall  <^o**^  • 
be  safe  in  inferring  that  the  judges  who  had  to  be  con-  their  oon- 

:■  11  -L    J         ^      'j^*  Btitution. 

vinced  or  persuaded  were  a  numerous  body  of  citizens 
taken  by  lot  or  rotation.  With  a  popular  body  of  this 
kind,  hearing  and  deciding  matters  which  were  not  their 
own  immediate  concern^  the  mere  art  of  rhetoric^  the  mere 
skm  of  the  speakers  in  arranging  words  and  arguments^ 
would  be  of  special  weight.  It  would  count  for  more  with 
such  bodies  than  it  would  either  with  a  court  formed  of  a 
few  magistrates  or  with  the  public  assembly  which  dealt 
with  matters  which  touched  the  whole  commonwealth  and 
every  man  in  it.  The  Sikeliot  mind  seems  to  have  been 
specially  drawn  to  the  new  study.  It  took  root  in  Syracuse 
and  in  other  cities^  and  its  Sikeliot  professors  won  fame 
and  profit  in  other  parts  of  the  Greek  world  besides  their 
own  island.  It  was  now^  after  the  fall  of  the  tyrants^  amid  Korax, 
the  constant  call  for  speeches  in  the  courts,  that  Korax  ap-  GiSgiaB. 
peared  at  Syracuse  as  a  professed  master  of  forensic  oratory. 
He  opened  a  school;  he  taught  pupils;  he  wrote  books; 
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CHAP.  VII.  he  handed  on  his  traditions  to  his  pupil  Tisias  and  to  the 

more  famous  Gorgias  of  Leontinoi  ^. 
Tendency        There  is  alwavs  a  tendency  among  the  later  writers  of 

to  exag-        in,  T  , 

gerate  the  ixreece,  and  perhaps  not  among  them  only,  to  exaggerate 

oTorators^^  the  importance  which  poets,  philosophers,  orators,  literary, 

and  others,  artistic,  and  scientific  men  of  every  kind,  enjoyed  in  their  own 

day.     On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  undoubted  tendency 

among  the  narrative  writers  of  Greek  history  to  leave  out 

all  mention  of  such  men,  even  in  cases  where  a  modem 

Korax.       writer  could  hardly  fail  to  speak  of  them.     In  this  case  our 

ordinary  guide  in  Sicilian  matters  leaves  out  all  mention 

of  Korax ;  but  we  hear  from  secondary  sources,  not  only  of 

his  foundation  of  the  rhetorical  school  of  Sicily,  but  of  his 

high  position  as  a  practical  adviser,  first  under  the  rule  of 

Hieron  and  then  under  the  new  democracy.     This  leads  xis 

to  suspect  that  he  was  a  man  of  some  importance,  possibly 

under  the  tyranny  as  well   as  under  the  commonwealth, 

but  that  much  more  has  been  made  of  him  than  his  due  ^. 

Tyndaridn  The  most  prominent  man  in  Syracuse  at  that  time  w^as 

tyranny.  *^  certainly  not  Korax  but  a  certain  Tyndaridn,  who  strove 

r.  B.C.  454.  ^  ggt  up  again  in  his  own  person  the  power  which  had 

DiBputeg     been  held  by  Gelon  and  Hieron.     We  are  told  that,  in 

SLA  ^n 

citizen-       the  cities   of   Sicily  in   general,  and  in  Syracuse   above 
^  ^P*  all,  disputes  many  and  grave  arose,  not  only  out  of  the 

division  of  the  lands,  but  also  out  of  the  drawing  up  of 
the  new  lists  of  citizens.  Many,  it  is  said,  and  the  sa}dng 
is  likely  enough,  found  a  place  on  the  roll  without  good 
right  ^.     We  are  left  to  guess  at  the  class  of  men  who 

^  See  Appendix  XXXI.  '  See  Appendix  XXXI. 

'  By  the  reckoning  of  archons  this  onght  to  be  the  year  454 ;  but  the 
way  in  which  the  events  of  this  year  and  the  next  are  recorded  in  our  one 
authority,  Diod.  xi.  86-88,  is  most  confusing.  It  is  immediately  after  the 
aUeged  war  between  Segesta  and  Lilybaion  (see  below,  p.  340,  and  Appendix 
XXXII),  and  as  if  it  had  something  to  do  with  it,  that  we  read ;  /icrd  54 
T^v  iro\iToypa<l>iay  r^v  tv  rais  v6\tffi  y€vofJiivijv  xal  rhv  Avalkifffibv  rrji  x^^'P^'^f 
voKKwy  clirg  leal  &s  Irvx*  vtjroXiToypcufnjuivMr,  lv6aow  ai  v6\€ii  leal  irdXty  cir 
vo\tTi/ed.s  <rrda€tt  teai  rapax^^  lyciriirroy*  /M^Atora  di  rd  Mcuebv  iw€7r6kaur€V  Iv 
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thus  crept  in  unawares;   but  it  is  plain  tliat  the  most  cHAP.vn. 
likely  class  so  to  do  were  men  who  could  bring  bribes  or 
other  means  of  influence  to  bear  on  the  officials  who  drew 
up  the  lists.     Anyhow  it  is  the  poor  whom  Tyndarion  is  Tyn- 
described  as  winning  to  his  support ;  their  voluntary  ser-  volantary 
vice,  it  would  seem,  enabled  him  to  take  the  first  step  in  fif'**^* 
the  tyrant's  progress  by  supplying  him  with  a  willing 
body-gpiard  ^.     But  law  was  still  strong  in  Syracuse^  and 
those  who  administered  it  were  men  of  energy.     Tyndarion  His  trial 
was  put  on  his  trial  on  a  charge  of  seeking  to  overthrow  regular 
the  constitution  and  to  establish  his  own  power.     On  that  ®^®*^"**°'*' 
charge  he  was  condemned  to  death  ^.     What  follows  reads 
like  some  of  those  tumults  in  the  later  days  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth  when   law  was   trampled  under  foot   by 
both  sides  alike.     As  Tyndarion  was  led  back  to  prison, 
to  suffer  death  by  whatever  was  the  legal  form  of  death 
in  Syracuse^  his  followers  rushed  together  and  strove  to 
rescue  him  from  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  justice^. 
A  tumult  arose  in  the  city;  the  well-disposed  citizens — 
Tyndarion  and  his  body-guard  perhaps  called  them  the 
oligarchs — also  rushed  together^  and  put  to  death  Tyndarion 
and  his  comrades  in  the  attempted  revolution  ^.     How  this 

TcuV  ^vpanovffait.  The  immediate  object  was  rather  to  keep  out  unqualified 
citizens  than  to  let  in  new  ones ;  but  mistakes  might  easily  be  made. 

^  He  is  TvySapiirfs  and  Tw^apien^  in  this  one  chapter.  He  was  OpAaow 
Kol  rSKfirp  yifjuuv  dvOpeavos.  His  course  had  two  stages ;  ro  iilv  vpSrrov 
jtoXXohi  Twv  trtyifTtfv  iyfXdfifiayt  K<d  (fwiiarovoiSjv  rovrovt  ^avr^  irp6i  rvpav- 
Fi8a  kroifiovi  kwf^ti  ZopwpSpovs'  jurdi  8i  ravra  ^Jhf  ipav(p6s  &v  5rc  Hwcutt^Ios 
6p(y€Tau.  This  Toluntary  bodj-gnard|  seemingly  of  citizens,  seems  difierent 
both  from  the  body-guard  of  mercenaries  and  from  the  body-guard  voted 
by  the  people. 

'  Diod.  xi.  86  ;  6a»dTov  xpiffir  hwoax^,  tcaTtSiK^ffOrj. 

*  lb. ;  dva'yofi4yov  6i  tls  r6  litafjuur^piw  ol  itoKvwpirfihrts  int*  airrov 
owftffTpdtpfjffca^,  Kot  rois  dirdrjfovat  rds  X^H^^  kv4if>€poy. 

*  lb. ;  Topaxv^  8^  ywofiivijs  jrard  r^  irSKiVj  ffwtffrpdifnjtray  ol  x'H^^^^^"'^**^ 
rSiy  JtoXirStVf  mi  r€^  v^arrtflaayra^  (rwapwdffcarrts  Hfta  kcu  TwHapUavt 
dv€ikay.  This  sounds  more  like  lynching  than  any  legal  process.  Mark 
that  the  same  word  owcorpd^o'ay  is  applied  to  the  gatherings  on  both 
aides. 
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CHAP.  vn.  was  done  we  are  not  told,  and  the  necessity  of  the  moment 
may  have  been  held  to  justify  irregular  action.  But  if 
we  are  to  understand  ordinary  execution  of  the  sentence 
of  a  lawful  court^  or  even  regular  military  action  at  the 
bidding  of  a  lawful  magistrate^  the  slayers  of  Tyndarion  in 
either  case  owe  very  little  thanks  to  our  one  historian  who 
has  told  the  tale  in  a  manner  sadly  open  to  be  mis- 
understood, 
other  There  is   nothing  in  this  account  of    the  attempted 

at  tyranny,  tyranny  of  Tyndari6n  which  leads  us  to  doubt  its  essential 
truth;  but  one  is  a  little  startled  at  hearing  that  his 
example  found  many  imitators,  and  that  a  thick  succession 
of  would-be  tyrants  had  to  be  put  down,  seemingly  by  the 
same  means  ^.  It  was  as  a  defence  against  these  frequent 
dangers  to  freedom  that  the  Syracusans  imported  into  their 
The  constitution  an  imitation  of  the  Athenian  ostracism.     The 

c.  B.C.  454.  name  was  changed,  as  the  name  of  the  dangerous  citizen 
was  written,  not  on  a  tile  but  on  an  olive-leaf,  and  the 
Pet^ism  institution  was  therefore  known  BBj)etalism^.  We  should 
ciam.  be  well  pleased  to  have  some  notice  of  it  from  a  contemporary 
writer ;  as  it  is,  we  hear  of  it  only  in  a  general  way,  with- 
out details  on  any  point,  from  a  writer  in  whose  day 
democratic  institutions  were  no  longer  understood.  It  is 
hardly  an  accurate  description  of  the  Athenian  ostracism 
to  say  that  each  citizen  was  to  write  the  name  of  the 
person  who  was  mcist  able  to  make  himself  tyrant'. 
Whatever  men  may  have  dreaded  in  Alkibiades,  no  one 
could  have  looked  on  either  Nikias  or  Hyperbolos  as  the 
stuff  out  of  which  tyrants  were  made*.     But  it  is  quite 

^  Diod.  xi.  86 ;  vXtoydtcis  H  ro^ov  ytvOfUvcv  ital  rSnt  dyBpSaw  rvpopvldos 

^  lb.  87;  vapd  "XvpaMoaiois  tU  vhaXov  iKaias  yp&iptirthu  rhv  hnrariaTarw 
rw  itoXnSjv. 

'  lb. ;  irei/xt  T^p  *A$ijvaloit  ticaffroy  rSav  voXirSfr  I8ci  yp&K^iv  cf(  5<rrpaKO¥ 
ToiSvofui  rw  ^KovvTOf  fjt&kiffra  HuaaBai  rupowttv  rwv  jroKiT&y, 

*  d  y^p  roiQ&T«¥  ovviK^  tarpayC  ti'p49i),  Bays  the  comic  Plat6n  (quoted  by 
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inconceivable  that  the  real  formal  shape  of  Syracusan  ghaf.vii. 
petalism  can  have  been  that  each  citizen  was  to  write  the 
name  of  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  city.  It  is  with 
a  curious  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood  that  our  ac- 
count  goes  on  to  say  that  the  object  was  not  the  punish- 
ment of  evil-doers^  but  the  humbling  of  prominent  and 
influential  men  simply  as   such  ^.     The  Athenian  ostra-  The  trae 

1    •   1  1^    t     •         J  '-L  j_i»      question  in 

cism  was  certainly  not  designed  as  a  punishment  for  ostracism, 
wrong-doing;  but  neither  was  it  designed  to  gratify  a 
simple  jealousy  of  preeminence.  The  two  questions  to 
be  answered  were^  ^^Is  there  any  man  whom  you  think 
vitally  dangerous  to  the  state  ?  If  so,  whom  ^  ? ''  Such 
questions  were  very  liable  to  abuse,  as  is  shown  by  the 
familiar  story,  true  or  fadse,  of  the  man  who  was  weary 
of  hearing  Aristeides  called  the  Just.  But  in  themselves 
they  spring  from  sources  quite  different  from  a  mere 
jealousy  of  merit. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  at  Syracuse  the  time  of  with-  Alleged 
drawal  from  the  city  was  only  half  what  it  was  at  Athens,  petaUsm. 
namely  five  years  instead  of  ten  ^ ;  whether  it  was  on  that 
account  employed  more  frequently  or  more  recklessly  than 
it  was    at  Athens  we   cannot   tell.      We  have    only   a 

Plut.  Nik.  1 1)  of  Hjperbolos.  See  more,  Plat.  Alk.  7;  Grote,  iv.  200,  201 ; 
vii.  145  et  seqq.,  166.  We  do  not  trust  Thucydides  aboat  Hyperbolos 
qaite  so  much  as  we  do  about  most  things ;  but  when  he  calls  him  (viii.  73) 
fu>x^P^v  dySpcnrov,  dftrTpoKifffiivov  ov  bid  9wdfAte»K  Koi  d^idffuiTos  <p6fiov  dXAd 
hik  vcurqpiay  «o2  alaxwrjy  rrjs  ir6\to)Sf  we  see  on  what  kind  of  ground  men 
were  commonly  ostracized. 

^  Diod.  zi.  87;  Ka06\ov  yd^  ov  wovrfpias  K6\xuriv  iKdfifiavov  mpd  rSiv  wapa- 
vofio^hrrow,  dXXSi  9wd/AtQK  isdt  ait^^atws  rSav  AydpSw  kwoiow  ravdyoxriy.  This 
keeps  a  memory  of  the  fact  that  the  ostracism — and  so  no  doubt  the 
petalism — was  in  no  sense  a  punishment  of  crime ;  but  it  is  confused  by  the 
notion  of  all  the  later  writers,  that  ostracism  was  a  mere  matter  of  envy, 
and  not  of  danger,  real  or  supposed. 

'  So  put  by  Grote,  iv.  211.  Does  the  line  of  Kratinos  quoted  by 
Plutarch  (Per.  13),  that  Periklds  Towrrftcucov  vapolxfTai,  mean  merely  that 
he  never  was  ostracised  or  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  ostracize 
himt 

'  Diod.  u.  B.;  rdy  irXcr<7Ta  wirakat  Xafidvra  ^d/^ciy  vivrairfj  xp^^o^- 
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CHAP.  VII.  picture,  clearly  borrowed  from  some  rhetorical  enemy  of 
democracy,  telling  how  every  kind  of  evil  followed  on  the 
new  institution.  The  chief  men  were  sent  away;  other 
good  and  able  men,  who  might  have  done  good  service  to 
the  commonwealth,  were  led  by  these  warnings  to  keep  aloof 
from  public  afEairs.  Instead  of  the  service  of  the  common- 
wealth, they  gave  themselves  up  to  luxury  in  their  own 
houses  ^.  None  but  the  worst  and  most  daring  among  the 
citizens  came  to  the  front ;  the  city  was  full  of  demagogxies 
and  sycophants,  of  innovations,  disputes,  and  confusions  of 
all  kinds  ^.  One  phrase  is  specially  to  be  remarked,  as  it 
would  seem  to  come  from  some  contemporary  accuser  who 
looked  with  no  friendly  eye  on  the  rhetorical  school  of 
Korax  and  Tisias.  The  account  reads  like  some  of  the 
complaints  in- the  Clouds  or  the  Progs  of  Aristophanes. 
All  the  young  men  took  to  study  the  art  of  speech;  the 
old  and  honourable  manner  of  life  was  forsaken  for  base 
de,^.''*"'  pursuits  3.  At  all  events  these  unruly  talkers  did  not, 
goguee  un-  according  to  one  common  charge  against  Greek  demagogues, 
lead  the  people  into  war.  They  rather  made  use  of  the 
time  of  peace  to  fill  their  own  pockets,  while  they  thought 
but  little  of  concord  or  of  just  dealing  *.     All  this  came  of 

*  Diod.  xi.  87;  Tw  ti€ylaT<uy  d»BpSry  <l>vyahtvoiiivwv  ol  xopiccrraroc  rwv 
iroXitwy  Koi  Bwd^tvoi  did  rrjs  liias  dptTifs  woXXA  tw  KoivSn^  kiravop9ow 
d^aravro  rShf  Srjfxouliuy  rrp&^tojv,  koL  Sid  rbv  dwd  rov  v6fMv  <f^0oy  l&oirei^oKrcf 
ZitTiKovv,  lmiA€Ko{,ii^voi  h\  7^5  lUas  oi^cias  €ls  rpu^v  dwiicKiwov. 

'lb.;  ol  vovrip6Taroi  rSiv  woKit&p  koI  rSkfiff  Zicuplpovr^s  k^ppSyriioy  rSfW 

Ti  ^'  ^'"'^J^aC*  y^P  rQy  dti^yorfwr  wXrfOos  Koi  avKo^pwrwv,  icaX  X6yav 
0€iv6Trf,  i,o  ^S,u  y^if^  iiGKUro,  iroi  Ka»6\ov  woWol  tA  *avAa  tS,^ 
Ijir^ficvMr^v  d^rl  r^,  naXoios  «ai  <r«,u«aias  dyorns  ^XXdrroyro.     All  thia 

Bu2;ClL:r"''  '''^  ''^^^"^  (*^'^^'  ^^^3).  &c.  There  i.  always  in 
Bucii  controvenuee  an  element  of  truth  on  both  sides. 

the  d.'^J^Zr^    '"^^^  "^"^  "  ""  '^^^  -^*«7  case  of 

vi.  6»r^d11iX  tW  f^'^'^,^^^  »*™"«  -P  war.     See  Gn>te, 
,      a  specially  the  saying  of  Ph6ki6n  there  quoted. 
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the  law  of  petalism ;  before  long  the  citizens  repented  of  chap.  vu. 
having  passed  it,  and  abolished  it  >.  Al^lition 

We  are  used  to  vague  charges  of  this  kind.     The  people,  ism. 
above  all  the  people  of  a  past  age,  is  an  easy  mark  for  Athenian 

the  rhetorician  or  for  the  speculative  philosopher.     But  the  casan 

ddmocFftcv 

remark  that  the  Athenian  ostracism  lasted  a  long  time, 
while  the  Syracusan  petalism  was  soon  got  rid  of,  is  more 
to  the  point.  It  certainly  marks  a  difference  of  some 
kind  between  the  two  institutions.  It  may  be  that  the 
petalism  was  not  surrounded  by  the  same  safeguards  as  the 
ostracism^;  it  may  be  that  the  condition  of  the  two  cities 
was  wholly  different.  We  cannot  argue  from  Athens,  with 
her  stationary  population,  to  Syracuse,  just  released  from 
her  tyranny  and  from  the  revolutions  which  the  tyranny 
had  led  to.  The  history  of  the  two  democracies  shows  that, 
whatever  was  the  danger  at  Athens,  it  was  not  the 
despotism  of  a  single  man.  At  Syracuse  both  earlier  and 
later  events  show  that  such  despotism  was  a  real  danger. 
Petalism  would  hardly  have  kept  out  Dionysios  and  Aga- 
thokles;  it  had  but  yesterday  needed  stronger  measures 
to  put  down  Tyndarion.  It  is  therefore  quite  possible 
that  the  Syracusan  petalism  pressed  hardly  upon  men 
who  were  in  no  way  dangerous,  and  that  it  proved  weak 
against  those  who  were  so.  If  any  would-be  tyrants  did 
trouble  the  commonwealth  after  Tyndarion,  they  were  doubt- 
less got  rid  of,  like  Tyndarion  himself,  by  sharper  means. 
It  is  dangerous  to  speculate  further ;  but  it  is  certain  that, 
if  this  time  of  extreme  corruption  ever  existed  at  all,  it  did 
not  last  very  long.  From  this  time  for  nearly  fifty  years 
Syracuse  enjoys  an  unbroken  and  a  flourishing  democracy, 
and  we  find  the   Syracusan   commonwealth  playing  an 

^  Diod.  xi.  87  ;  ol  XvpaK6aioi^  fttrayySyTts  rhv  vtpl  rov  weraXifffiov  ySftop 
Korikuaaif,  6\iyw  xp^^^y  edrrf  xPV^^f^^^-  Diod6ros  himself  remarks  that 
the  ostracism  at  Athens  lasted  a  long  time  and  the  petalism  at  Syracuse 
only  a  litUe  while. 

'  Grote,  vii.  166, 
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CHAP.  vii.  energetic  part  at  home  and  abroad  in  the  year  next  after 

Compara-   that  in  which  the  petalism  is  first  spoken  of  ^.     The  way 

ve  peace.  ^  ^j^j^jj^  ^  g^^  ^f  peace  is  taken  for  granted  in  the 

hostile  picture  is  also  to  be  noticed.  The  years  with  which 
we  are  dealings  if  not  a  time  of  altogether  unbroken  peaoe^ 
came  much  nearer  to  it  than  was  often  the  case  over  any 
considerable  part  of  the  Greek  world.  There  was  some 
fighting;  but  as  yet  it  seems  to  have  been^  not  war  of 
Greek  against  Greek,  but  the  more  honourable  warfare 
against  the  barbarian.  We  see  Syracuse,  freed,  it  would 
seem,  alike  from  tyrants  and  from  demagogues,  standing 
forth  to  show  that  the  work  of  Hellenic  championship 
could  be  as  well  carried  on  by  the  vote  of  a  free  common- 
wealth as  at  the  bidding  of  a  despot. 


Warfare 
with  bar- 
bariaiK. 


PhaylloB 
at  Aitha- 
lia. 


Etruscan        To  have  beaten  back  the  Etruscan  from  Kyme  had  been 

war< 

c.  B.C.  453.  the  most  glorious  memory  of  the  reign  of  Hieron,  an  exploit 
which  his  courtly  poets  placed  alongside  of  the  salvation 
wrought  by  his  brother  at  Himera^.  The  pirates  were 
again  mighty  at  sea;  they  must  have  at  least  seized 
Sicilian  vessels,  if  they  had  not  laid  waste  Sicilian  shores; 
and  the  commonwealth  of  Syracuse  decreed  an  expedition 
of  vengeance.  The  fleet  sailed  forth  under  the  command 
of  the  admiral  Phayllos;  he  landed  in  the  island  of 
Aithalia — Ilba  and  Elba  on  Latin  lips — and  laid  waste  the 
country.  But  the  fleet  presently  came  back  to  Syracuse 
without  having  done  anything  further.  Phayllos  was 
arraigned  on  a  charge  of  having  taken  bribes  from  the 
enemy,  and  was  sentenced  to  banishment^.     A  caviller 

^  The  whole  story  of  the  attempted  tyranny  of  Tyndari6n,  of  hie 
successors,  of  the  institution  of  petalism,  its  bad  effect,  and  its  abolition,  la 
put  \  y  Diod6ros  (xi.  86,  87)  in  the  one  archonship  of  AristAn,  B.c.  454, 
This  of  course  is  not  to  be  taken  quite  literally ;  but  the  vigorous  Syracusan 
action  which  begins  in  c.  88,  B.C.  453,  shows  that  the  bad  time  cannot  have 
been  very  long. 

'  See  above,  p.  234. 

'  Biod.  xi.  88 ;  vapd,  rm  Tvfifitjvwv  K&$pa  xp^/Mtra  kafi^^ 


His 

banish 
ment. 
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might  say  that  either  his  appointment  or  his  deprivation^  ghaf.  vn. 
one  or  the  other,  showed  that  the  spirit  of  the  days  of 
petalism   had  not  wholly  died  out.     A  new  commander.  Action  of 
Apelles,  was  sent  forth  with  sixty  triremes.     He  is  said  to  Coreioa. 
have  laid  waste  the  whole  coast  of  Etruria  and  the  more 
part  of  that  of  Kyrnos  or  Corsica,  then  an  Etruscan  posses- 
sion or  dependency  ^.    The  island,  afterwards  to  pass  under 
the  power  of  Carthage,  most  likely  still  paid  to  its  Etruscan 
masters — whether  to  the  whole  Etruscan  body  or  to  any 
particular  city — its  tribute  of  honey,  resin,  and  wax,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  own  people,  its  most  valuable  production  in  the 
days  of  slavery  2.     In  Corsica  we  hear  only  of  ravage,  while  Syracusan 
it  seems  implied  that  Elba  actually  passed  under  Syracusan  in  Elba  ? 
dominion  ^.     If  so,  it  must  have  again  passed  away,  either  to 
Etruscan  or  to  Carthaginian  enemies ;  for  we  do  not  hear  of 
it  as  a  Syracusan  possession,  even  under  the  most  powerful 
of  Syracusan  rulers.     On  the  other  hand,  there  was  in 
Corsica  a  haven  which  bore  the  name  of  the  haven  of  the 
Syracusans,  a  name  which  surely  implies  the  presence  of 
Syracusan  merchants,  though  it  did  not  imply  the  presence 
of  Syracusan  conquerors  *,     As  often  before,  we  here  come 
across  an  expedition,  evidently  of  much  importance  at  the 
time,  of  the  abiding  result  of  which  we  can  say  nothing. 
All  that  we  learn  is  that  Apelles,  unlike  Phayllos,  came 
back  in  all  honour  with  a  victorious  fleet.     He  brought 

^  DJod.  xi.  88  ;  ri)v  'uapaffaXamov  Tv^fiijyiav  [Maremma]  learaJipafiuiVf 
dv^ty  tls  VLApvov  Kartx'^f^^^  ^^  Tvfi/iriywy  itcar'  ixciVovf  rohs  xpovoxn. 

'  DiodOros  (v.  13)  describeB  this  in  full.  The  Etruscans  occupied  two 
cities  in  Corsica,  Kalaris  (a  confusion  with  Alalia,  see  Herod,  i.  165)  and 
Nikaia,  where  they  received  the  tribute.  He  enlarges  on  the  excellence  of 
the  Ck>r8ican8  as  slaves.  He  does  not  explain  in  what  relation  these  Gorsican 
setUeinents  stood  to  the  Etmscan  body. 

^  lb.  xi.  88 ;  vopO-^aas  82  irXcurra  r^s  vijaov  [Kv/n^ov]  koX  Ti)y  AlBaXiaif 
Xfipc^ffdficyos  iirayij\0€y  tls  rds  'SvpoMovaas.  This  was  recorded  by  Philistos 
in  his  fifth  book.     See  Steph.  Byz.  in  MO&kij. 

*  lb.  V.  13  ;  a^rri  b\^  vrjaos  [Kvpyoi]  (iirpo<T6ptu<Troi  oZtra  KoKXiarw  ^x<* 
\ilUya  rhv  6yofui(6n€yov  Jivpcuc6ffioy.  On  its  position,  the  later  Portus  Vetus 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  see  Bunbury,  Diet.  Geog. 
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CHAP.  vn.  abundance  of  spoil  of  every  kind^  above  all^  as  became  a 
conqueror  of  Corsica  and  Elba^  of  that  human  prey  in 
which  Corsica  and  Elba  were  so  specially  rich  ^. 

Warfare  in      Besides  these  victories  won  by  Greeks  of  Sicily  over 

SicUy!™     barbarians  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  own  island^  there 

was  about  this  time^  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 

before  our  sera^  a  certain  amount  of  warfare  in  some  parts 

of  Sicily  itself.     We  get  glimpses  of  wars  between  Greeks 

and  barbarians^  and  also  of  wars  between  one  barbarian 

state  and  another.     The  details  are  hard  to  put  in  order ; 

First         but  two  notable  facts  stand  out  clearly.     Already^  more 

of  Athens.  ^^*^  twenty  years  before  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Athens 

»o-  454-     has  begun  to  look  westward.     If  she  shows  no  signs  of 

aggressive  schemes  of  her  own^  she  is  at  least  looked  to  by 

a  hard-pressed  Sicilian  city  as  a  quarter  where  it  is  worth 

Inaction  of  while  to  seek  for  help.     On  the  other  hand.  Carthae^e  is 

Carthage 

^^'  either  still  seriously  weakened  by  the  great  blow  of  Himera, 
or  else  she  is  warily  looking  out  for  the  first  opportunity 
to  strike  a  blow  in  return.  Unless  our  evidence  altogether 
fails  us,  she  sat  still  and  saw  Sikeliot  cities  dedicate  offer- 
ings to  the  gods  of  Hellas  for  victories  gained  over  one  of 
her  Sicilian  dependencies. 

It  is  these  casual  notices  of  the  policy  of  the  two  great 
powers  of  Athens  and  Carthage  which  are  the  really  in- 
structive part  of  the  tale,  if  tale  we  can  call  it,  to  which 
Statement  we  have  now  come.  Sut  a  tale  it  hardly  is.  We  have  to 
evide^nce.  ^^^S  together,  to  arrange  and  reconcile  as  we  can,  a  con- 
fused statement  in  our  chief  narrative,  and  certain  notices 
elsewhere  ^.  Some  of  these  last,  as  being  the  witness  of 
contemporary  documents,  are  in  themselves  the  highest 
authority  that  can  be  rea<!hed.     Only  unluckily  they  give 

^  Diod.  zi.  88 ;  alxpaXdn-vy  re  wk^os  tcofdCwv  mi2  rilv  SXXijw  ifipiKtioy  dyan^ 
ovK  dkiyrir* 

'  See  Appendix  XXXII. 
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a  somewliat  uncertain  sonnd.      Among  the  gifts  which  chap.  vit. 
Pausanias   saw  at   Olympia   were    statues,   brazen    boys  Ai^^J^- 
stretching  out  their  hands  in  prayer.      They  were  the  over 
offerings  of  victorious  Akragas  out  of  spoil  won  from     °^** 
Phcenician  Motya^.     And  their  workmanship  led  the  anti- 
quary to  assign  them  to  the  hand  of  an  artist  of  the  age 
with  which  we  are  dealings  the  same  Kalamis  who  had 
been  employed  on  some  of  the  gifts  of  the  younger  Deino- 
menes  ^.     Again,   an  inscription   found  not  many   years  SeUnun- 
back,  among  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  great  Selinuntine  yiXsry 
temples,  records,  in  letters  of  the  time  with  which  we  are  ^^^  *^  , 

\  ,  ,  ,  uimamed 

dealings  the  thank-offerings  of  the  Selinuntine  common-  enemy. 
wealth  for  a  victory  followed  by  a  peace.  But,  strange  to 
say,  the  name  of  the  enemy  is  not  recorded  ^.  The  temp- 
tation is  great  to  put  these  two  records  together,  and  to 
see  Selinous  and  Akragas  leagued  together  against  the 
Phoenicians  of  Motya.  An  Athenian  inscription,  found 
more  lately  again  in  a  sadly  mutilated  state,  contains 
two   well-known   Sicilian  names.     The  name  of  Segesta  Segeata 

iiiilci|  help 

comes  in  a  position  which   can    hardly  fail  to   imply   a  from 
Segestan  embassy  to  Athens,  and  the  far  less  renowned  f^^ 
name  of  Sikan  Halikyai  comes  in  a  position  which  can  Halikyai. 
hardly  fail  to  imply  that  Halikyai  was  the  enemy,  or 
one  of  the  enemies,  against  which  Segesta  craved  for 
help  \ 

Some  of  these  statements  are  startling  in  themselves.  Remark- 
The  early  action  or  expected  action  of  Athens — the  quiet  tents  of  the 
submission  of  Carthage  while  Greek  cities  win  and  celebrate  <i<^^i°^®'^***- 
victories  over  the  island  stronghold  of  Phoenicia  in  Sicily — 
the  strange  importance  which  for  once  attaches  to  the  other- 
wise obscure  Halikyai — all  these  things  are  alike  puzzling. 
But  all  seem  to  rest  on  good  authority,  some  on  the  highest. 
And  with  all  this  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  the  account  in  our 

»  See  Appendix  XXXII.  «  See  Appendix  XXXII. 

»  See  Appendix  XXXn.  *  See  Appendix  XXXII. 
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CHAP.  VII,  one  continuous  narrative.     What  we  are  there  told  is  that 
ImpoBsible  ^jj^  jj^^^  Qf  geffesta  and  the  men  of  Lilybaion  went  to  war 

narrative  of  °  ^  •' 

Dioddrofl.  for  the  land  by  the  river  Mazaros^  that  a  fierce  battle 
followed  in  which  many  on  each  side  were  slain^  and  that 
from  that  time  the  two  cities  never  ceased  from  dissen- 
sions. Indeed  it  seems  almost  implied  that  it  was  this 
war  which  led,  in  some  way  not  explained,  to  general 
disputes  within  the  Greek  cities,  of  which  the  Syracusan 
petalism  was  only  the  worst  case^.  This  narrative,  as  it 
stands,  is  impossible.  There  was  at  this  time  no  town 
called  Lilybaion.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  name  might 
by  a  later  historian  be  prematurely  used  for  Motya ;  but 
a  war  between  that  Carthaginian  dependency  and  Elymian 
Segesta  is  most  unlikely.  And,  if  such  an  one  had  broken 
out,  it  could  hardly  have  led  to  internal  disturbances  in 
the  Greek  cities.  The  scene  of  action  is  laid  by  the  border 
stream  of  Greek  and  barbarian,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
story  is  told  is  remarkably  like  the  accounts  of  later  war- 
fare between  Segesta  and  Selinous^.  It  has  therefore 
been  suggested  that  the  name  of  Selinous,  undoubted 
victor  over  some  enemy,  should  be  put  instead  of  the 
clearly  mistaken  Lilybaion.  But  the  change  is  somewhat 
GuesBCB  violent.  Again,  Segesta  may  very  well  have  been  the  un- 
binatione.  known  enemy  of  Selinous ;  Akragas  may  well  have  helped 
Selinous  against  either  Segesta  or  Motya ;  Segesta  and 
Motya  may  have  been  allied  against  Selinous  and  Akragas. 
But  it  is  hard  to  get  all  this  out  of  our  Olympic  offering 
and  our  Selinuntine  inscription,  and  it  goes  no  way  to- 
wards explainirg  the  place  held  by  Ilalikyai  in  the  Athenian 
inscription.  It  has  therefore  been  proposed  to  alter  the  text 
of  our  narrative  in  yet  another  way,  and  for  Lilybaion  to 
read  Halikyai.  The  truth  is  that  the  narrative  cannot  be 
made  to  agree  with  the  higher  authorit}^  of  the  documents, 

*  Diod.  xi.  86.    See  Appendix  XXXII. 

*  Thuc.  vi  6 ;  Diod.  xii.  82,  xiii.  43. 
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except  by  making  purely  arbitrary  changes  in  it.     When  it  ohap.  vu. 
comes  to  this^  it  is  perhaps  safer  to  say  that  the  narrative 
is  either  hopelessly  confused  in  the  first  telling  or  hope- 
lessly corrupted  in  later  copyings,  and  to  pass  it  by  as  of 
no  authority.      Meanwhile  the  three   documentary  state- 
ments  in  no  way  contradict  one  another.     They  may  refer 
to  three  different  events.     Or,  by  supposing  alliances  at 
pleasure^  a  process  at  least  less  dangerous  than  that  of 
improving  texts  at  pleasure,  they  may  even  be  made  to 
refer  to  the  same  event     We  might  conceive  Greek  Akragas 
and  Selinous  with  Sikan  Halikyai  as  leagued  against  Phoe- 
nician Motya  and  Elymian  Segesta.    But  it  is  perhaps  safer 
to  keep  ourselves  back  from .  mere  guesses  in  any  shape.  Eemark- 
And  no  process  of  ^^ combination^^  seems  to  explain  the  one  inen^  of ' 
feature  of  special  local  interest  and  difficulty,  the  unexpected  Hahkyai. 
prominence  given  to  Halikyai. 

It  is  on  the  whole  better  to  confess  our  ignorance  as  to 
these  smaller  points,  and  to  look  for  a  while  at  the  instruc- 
tion which  this  singular  group  of  notices  gives  us  as  to 
greater  matters.  The  negative  evidence  which  our  notices 
give  us  as  to  Carthage  is  well  worth  some  thought ;  the 
positive  evidence  which  they  give  us  as  to  Athens  is  worth 
yet  more  thought.  It  throws  a  new  light  on  many  things 
in  the  later  history  both  of  Sicily  and  of  Old  Greece,  if 
we  take  in  that,  at  this  early  date,  the  earlier  days  of  Peri- 
kles,  the  later  days  of  Kimon,  when  the  Long  Walls  were 
new  and  when  Athens  was  a  Peloponnesian  power  ^^  she 
was  already  looked  on  as  at  least  Hkely  to  be  persuaded 
to  take  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily.  It  throws  even  Evidence 
more  light  on  her  restless  activity  in  all  points  of  the  Athens, 
then   known   world   that  she  should  be  invited  to  take 

'  It  is  worth  notice  that  the  very  year  (B.C.  454,  the  archonship  of 
Aristdn)  which  was  the  year  of  at  least  some  of  these  events,  is  that  in  which 
Thucydides  (i.  ii3,cf.  115)  first  mentions  Periklds  as  defeating  the  Sikyon- 
ians  and  bringing  Achaia  into  at  least  alliance  with  Athens.  He  had  how- 
ever done  a  good  deal  ahready. 
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CHAP.  vu.  a  share  in  a  dispute,  not  between  Oreeks  and  Greeks, 
not  between  Greeks  and  barbarians^  but  between  Elymians 
and  Sikans.  What  came  of  the  embassy^  what  immediately 
came  of  Italiot  and  Sikeliot  aHiances  with  Athens  twenty 
years  later  ^,  we  know  not.  There  is  no  record  of  any 
action  on  the  part  of  Athens  following  either  the  earlier 
or  the  later  effort  of  diplomacy.  We  hear  nothing  of 
Athenian  military  action  in  Sicily  till  the  Peloponnesian 
War  is  some  years  advanced.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  any 
such  action  happened  of  which  we  do  not  hear.  But,  with 
such  authorities  as  we  have  before  us^  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  say  that  nothing  happened  in  any  other  way.  The 
hand  of  Athens  may  have  been  at  work  in  many  things, 
and  the  busy-bodies  of  the  time  may  have  seen  it  at  work 
in  many  other  things.  We  have  come,  if  to  nothing  else, 
yet  at  least  to  the  first  dim  f  oreshadowings  of  great  events 
that  are  to  be. 


Empkdo-         Meanwhile  the  men  who  dwelled  on  the  height  above 

KL&8  of 

AkrAgas.  the  yellow  stream  of  Akragas^,  if  they  were  winning 
spoils  from  the  barbarians  of  the  western  comer,  were  also 
settling  their  political  constitution  within  their  own  walls. 
And  they  had  a  man  among  them,  a  nobly-born  leader  of 
the  commons,  of  whom  we  hardly  know  how  to  speak. 
We  seem  to  see  a  man  of  some  former  age,  or  else  a  man 
of  some  age  as  yet  far  distant,  brought  from  his  own  world 
to  act  along  with  Perikles  and  Ephialtes  in  doing  the  prac- 
tical work  of  the  Greece  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ. 
Lives  of  When  in  these  times  we  come  across  the  path  of  a  philosopher 
phers  and  — i^  &  slighter  measure  when  we  come  across  the  path  of  a 

saints. 

^  The  treaties  of  Athens  with  RhSgion  and  Leontinoi  in  B.C.  433  wiU 

oome  presently. 

*  I  make  spoil  of  £mpedokl6s  himself,  as  quoted  by  Diogends  Laertios, 

viii.  a.  6; 

£  0/Xoi,  ot  iJiiya  Affrv  Kard  (av$w  'AxpayayTos 

valtr*  iy  &Hpa  irJXcw,  dyaBSty  /icXcdf^ftoi^es  $ftyojy. 
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poet  or  an  orator — ^we  find  ourselves  in  the  same  kind  of  ohap.  vii. 

atmosphere  as  when^  a  thousand  years  later^  we  come 

across  the  path  of  a  saint.     In  both  eases  there  is  no  lack 

of  stories  to  choose  from.     There  is  no  difficulty  in  putting 

a  full  narrative  together^  if  only  we  choose  to  throw  aside 

our  common  standard  of  historical  criticism.     When  we 

come  to  stories  of  this  kind,  we  are  in  truth  as  much  in  the 

region  of  poetic  legend  as  if  we  were  still  dealing  with 

sods  and  heroes.     We  no  more  look  for  literal  truth  in  the  Character 

characteristic  parts  of  the  story  of  Empedokl^s  than  we  namtiyes ; 

look  for  it  in  the  story  of  Dem^tSr  and  the  Kore.     I  say 

in  the  characteristic  parts ;  for  legends  which  grow  up  in 

an  age  of  written  records  are  sure  to  take  some  substantial 

facts  for  granted.     The  life  of  a  saint  is  always  valuable. 

It  is  sure  to  tell  us  by  the  way  something  about  a  king  or 

his  people  which  it  is  good  to  know^  and  which  we  should 

never  find  out  from  any  formal  chronicle.     And  so  it  is  in  their 

earlier  times  with  the  life  of  a  philosopher.     In  any  case 

we  hear  something  about  the  real  state  of  things  in  the 

time  and  place  where  he  lived.     And  if  the  philosopher 

happens  also  to  be  an  actor  in  a  great  political  revolution, 

even  his  admiring  disciples   may  perhaps  stoop   so   far 

as  to  record  his  more  earthly  doings.     To  the  world  in 

general  Empedokles  is  doubtless  best  known  as  the  man 

who  threw  himself  into  the  furnace  of  MtntL  in  the  hope 

of  being  deemed  to  have  become  a  god.     While  venturing 

to  doubt  on  this  point  as  well  as  on  his  miracles  of  healing 

and  his  calling  back  of  the  dead  to  life^  while  not  feeling 

it  to  be  any  part  of  the  duty  of  a  historian  of  Sicily  to  go 

minutely  into  his  speculative  doctrines,  we  may  still  thank 

the  admirers  of  the  prophet  for  letting  us   know  some 

thinfirs  which  our  more  £:eneral  euide  fails  to  tell  us.     The  Political 

miraculous  preacher  and   teacher,   the   man   who   stands  Empedo- 

charged  with  sacrificing  his  life  to  a  silly  vanity^  was  also 

the  man  who  brought  the    democratie    constitution  of 
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Akragas  to  perfection.  He  seems  in  truth  to  have  been  a 
reformer  of  the  best  type  that  Greece  could  show.  Tales 
of  mystery,  miracle,  and  magic,  hang  as  strangely  about 
him  as  if  they  had  been  set  down  by  Thucydides  among 
the  acts  of  Perikl^s. 

In  his  own  day  and  city  the  contradiction  was  less 
strange  than  it  seems  to  us  now,  less  strange  perhaps  than 
it  would  have  seemed  at  Athens  then.  Akragas  was 
doubtless  far  more  disposed  than  Athens  to  listen  to  tales 
of  wonder ;  but  we  must  remember  that  Perikles  himself 
was  not  kept  altogether  free  from  the  touch  of  legend. 
His  birth  was  foretold  by  wonderful  visions,  a  modest 
form  of  divine  care  in  which  there  is  often  no  need  to 
doubt  the  simple  fact.  It  was  no  doubt  the  later  fame  of 
her  son  which  caused  men  to  remember  that  the  wife  of 
Xanthippos  had  dreamed  a  few  days  before  his  birth  that 
she  had  borne  a  lion  ^.  And  if  Herodotus  had  written  the 
acts  of  Perikles  as  well  as  the  dream  of  his  mother,  it  is 
possible  that  other  and  more  distinct  cases  of  supernatural 
dealings  might  have  gathered  around  him.  The  common 
feeling  at  Athens  is  shown  by  the  general  state  of  mind  at 
the  breaking  of  the  Hermai  and  by  the  way  in  which 
heavenly  signs  touched  the  mind  of  Nikias  in  the  Syra- 
cusan  harbour.  Still  we  may  doubt  whether  an  Athenian 
leader  in  the  days  of  Perikles  would  have  gained  as  much  as 
Peisistratos  had  done  by  a  mock  appearance  of  Athene  *^,  and 
we  cannot  conceive  any  process  of  legend,  in  the  course  of 
any  number  of  ages,  turning  Perikles  into  a  healer  of 
diseases  and  raiser  of  the  dead.  In  short,  on  this  side  of 
Empedokles,  if  we  look  for  a  parallel  to  him  at  Athens,  we 
shall  find  him  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  earlier.  The 
prophet  of  Akragas  seems  more  like  a  successor  of  the 
Cretan   Epimenides^   than  a  contemporary  and    fellow- 

*  Herod,  vi.  131.  •  lb.  i.  59. 

'  Of  this  very  mythical  personage,  still  one  whose  historical  existence 
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■ 

worker  of  FeriklSs.  Yet  such  he  assuredly  was.  The  cjhap.  tii. 
biographer  of  the  philosophers  has  happily  not  scorned  to 
record  the  part  which  his  hero  played  in  the  politics  of  his 
own  commonwealth,  and  we  see  that  Empedokles^  half- 
mythical  and  half -divine  as  he  has  become^  really  did  a 
political  work  at  Akragas  which  in  many  things  answered 
to  the  work  of  Perikles  at  Athens. 

At  Akragas^  as  at  Syracuse,  there  were  still  rumours  Political 
and  fears  of  tyranny  after  the  tyranny  was  overthrown.  Akragas. 
Our  accounts  are  wretchedly  meagre,  and  we  wish  to  know 
whether  these  fears  were  at  all  connected  with  the  house 
which  had  lately  borne  dominion.     We  have   seen  that 
Thrasyboulos   son   of   Xenokrates   at  least  survived  the 
overthrow  of  the  tyranny  which  had  been  held  by  his 
kinsmen^.     We  know  not  whether  the  whole  Emmenid 
gens  had  been  banished,  or  whether  any  could  have  stayed 
behind   to  awaken   suspicion,  like   that    Tarquinius  who 
appears  among  the  earliest  praetors  of  Rome.     But  whether  Fear  of 
Thrasyboulos  or  any  of  his  kin  was  ever  suspected  of  aiming  ^^^^y* 
at  the  tyranny  or  not,  there  were  some  in  Akragas  who 
clearly  were.     And  such  men  Empedokles  son  of  Metdn  The  elder 
had  a  hereditary  call   to  withstand.     He  was  bom  of  a  kl6^    °" 
wealthy  and  illustrious  house,  and  his  grandfather  of  the 
same  name  had,  in  days  before  the  Emmenid  dynasty  began, 
won  an  Olympic  prize  in  the  horse-race,  which  unluckily  His  Olym- 
we  have  no  ode  of  Pindar  to  ennoble.     It  was  most  likely  b.o.  496. 
a  mere  confusion  between  two  persons  of  the  same  name 
which  led  to  the  story  of  the  philosopher  himself  and  his 
son  winning  prizes  of  the  same  kind  in  their  own  persons  ^. 
Of  any  political  action  of  the  elder  Empedokles  we  hear  Metdn 
nothing;  but  Meton  must  have  played  a  leading  part  on  Empedo- 

klte. 

there  Is  no  reason  to  doubt,  our  fullest  account  oomes  from  the  same 
source  as  our  fullest  account  of  Empedokles,  namelj  his  life  by  Diogenes 
Laertios,  i.  10. 
^  See  above,  p.  298.  '  See  Appendix  XXXIII. 
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the  popular  side.  For  we  are  told,  with  less  exactness  of 
date  than  we  could  wish,  that,  after  his  death,  schemes  of 
tyranny  began  again  to  be  threatening  ^.  If  Meton  had 
hitherto  warded  off  such  dangers,  his  son  was  fully  ready 
to  walk  in  his  steps.  Empedokles  worked  hard  on  behalf 
of  equality — ^that  is  the  word  used — and  he  is  said  to  have 
refused  an  offer  of  kingship.  This  phrase  may  be  added 
to  our  other  notices  of  possible  kings  in  Sicily^;  but 
it  is  most  likely  a  late  writer's  way  of  describing  either 
the  suggestion  of  a  party  that  Empedokles  should  seize  the 
tyranny,  or  else  the  more  regular  offer  of  the  temporary 
powers  of  an  ai^ymnetei. 

And  now  the  sage,  having  scorned  lawful  or  unlawful 
offers  of  power,  begins  to  play  his  part  as  popular  leader.  He 
is  set  before  us  as  specially  jealous  of  all  designs  against  the 
freedom  of  the  commonwealth,  and  moreover  as  gifted  with 
a  wonderful  power  of  discerning  them.  The  first  act  of  his 
political  career  is  strange  indeed.  Empedokles  is  at  supper  in 
the  house  of  one  the  magistrates  ^ ;  we  long  to  know  his 
title  and  the  nature  of  his  office.  The  company  are  annoyed 
at  a  strange  delay  in  bringing  in  the  wine ;  the  rest  hold 
their  peace,  but  Empedokles  asks  the  host  for  the  reason. 
They  are  waiting,  the  answer  is,  for  the  coming  of  the 
officer  of  the  senate  **.  The  expected  guest  at  last  comes, 
and  is  made  ruler  of  the  feast  by  the  host^.  His  begin- 
nings in  his  festive  office  savour  of  tyranny;  he  bids  each 
guest  either  drink  or  have  the  wine  poured  on  his  head  ®. 

*  See  AppendU  XXXIII.  «  See  Appendix  L 

'  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  2.  9 ;  KKx\9^'i  Iwd  rivos  rwv  dpx^fi^.  The  story  ia 
from  TimaioB ;  one  would  be  glad  to  know  whether  we  have  his  exact  words. 

*  lb. ;  4  Kt/cXrjKws  6yafiiv€iv  iiprj  riiv  rrjs  fiovKffs  hinipirrjv.  The  function 
of  hmjpirrjt  seems  to  be  an  honourable  one,  like  those  of  some  of  the  officers 
of  our  Houses  of  Parliament. 

*  Il>';  iytyiiOij  ffv/ivociapxoi,  rov  k€ic\7jk6tos  Si^Xov^rc  KarwrHioaj'rcis, 

*  lb.;  inrfypdfp^To  TvpavviSos dpx^v,  iKiK€Vfft  yAp  1j  viv€tv  fj  icaTax*ta$ai  Tfjs 
KtiftaXxIs.  The  first  words  are  rather  odd ;  but  I  suppose  they  mean,  as  the 
Latin  version  puts  it,  "  tyrannidis  initium  adumbrabat." 
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Here  was  insolence  certainly ;  yet  we  are  a  little  amazed  chap.  vii. 
to  hear  that  the  next  day  Empedokles  brought  both  the  Summary 
host  and  the  ruler  of  the  feast  before  the  criminal  courts 
and  procured  their  condemnation  to  death  ^.  The  charge 
was  doubtless  a  design  to  overthrow  the  constitution. 
But  we  sadly  wish  to  know  something  more  of  the 
criminal  jurisprudence  of  Akragas^  what  kind  of  evi- 
dence was  needed  in  trials  for  treason^  and  what  kind  of 
evidence  was  brought  forward  by  Empedokles.  Unless 
there  is  a  good  deal  behind^  one  would  have  thought  that 
the  Syracusan  olive-leaf  would  have  been  a  weapon  quite 
as  sharp  as  the  case  called  for. 

In  another  story  we  see  Empedokles  as  a  member  of  the  Empedo- 

Icldfl  B6I1- 

Senate.  The  physician  Akron,  a  native  of  Akragas  and  a  i^tor. 
personal  friend  of  Empedokles,  had  won  much  fame  by  Story  of 
the  practice  and  teaching  of  his  art  in  various  places.  He 
now  asked,  on  the  ground  of  his  own  eminence,  for  a  grant 
of  a  piece  of  land  on  which  to  make  a  tomb  for  his  father^. 
The  request  could  hardly  have  been  objected  to  if  the 
merits  of  Akr6n  had  been  pleaded  by  somebody  else  and 
not  by  himself;  but  in  that  shape  they  seemed  to  Empe- 
dokles to  sin  against  the  laws  of  democratic  equality.  He 
caused  the  rejection  of  the  petition  by  suggesting  a  pair 
of  mocking  verses  as  the  inscription  for  the  tomb  *. 

At  last  it  seemed  to  Empedokles  that  there  was  need 

^  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  a.  9 ;  T<$rc  /ilv  oZy  6  'E^ircSo/vXiJr  fci^x^C*}  ''i  ^  liTrtpaiq. 
tUrayayojv  tls  rd  Sixaor^/Nor  dviicTfiyf  KarabiKdffos  dfA^oripovs,  r6v  TtkKliTopa 
Koi  rdv  crvfjivoffiapxot^.     It  is  added  ;  d/>x4  P^^  ^^  airr^  rrfs  voXuTtias  fdc. 

*  lb. ;  "Ajcpojvos  rod  larpov  r6wov  oItovvtos  vapd.  rijs  fiov\ffs  els  learaCKtvilv 
warpifw  /jot^/MTOi  did  ri^  iv  rots  Utrpois  dicp6rijTa.  This  muBt  mean  his 
own  eminence,  not  his  father's,  as  Akrdn,  according  to  Souidas,  was  son  of 
Xendn. 

'  lb. ;  lirdlrAv<rc  rd  r'  SXJia  wtpi  laonjTos  9i<iKtx!^€lt,    Then  he  suggests  the 

epitaph ; 

"hxpw  iarp^v  "kKpw*  'AKpayayrtvoy  warpht  dttpov 

tepdwrtiy  icpirinvh/s  dxpos  varplSos  dtcpOTdrrfs. 

Another  reading  of  the  pentameter  was, 

dxpordrfp  Kopv^^  i^fifio$  dxpot  mzr^x^i. 
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CHAP.  vn.  for  a  more  direct  political  ref onn  in  the  state  of  Akragas. 

Conatitu-    He  sought  for  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  body  of 

Akragas.    which  he  himself  was  a  member.  We  know  little  of  the  Atra- 
gantine  constitution  in  the  age  of  Empedokles,  except  from 
the  dim  notices  in  the  present  story;  and  in  these  biograph- 
ical scraps  we  cannot  look  for  accurate  political  language. 
Our  only  important  constitutional  document  from  Akragas 
is  of  far  later  date ;  but  it  shows  that  names  and  institu- 
tions were  then  preserved  which  must  have  been  handed  on 
from  much  earlier  days^.      The  three  Dorian  tribes    are 
found  at  Akragas^  as  at  other  Doric  cities^  and  they  seejn^ 
like  the  tribes  of  Athens,  to  have  enjoyed  a  presidency  in 
turn.      The   Senate   laid  measures  before   the   assembly^ 
which  kept  the  ancient  name  of  Halia ;  it  does  not  appear 
whether  it  had,  at  any  time,  the  exclusive  right  of  pro- 
posing them.     The   chief  magistrate  bears  the   singular 
title   of  Frodgoras.     These  notices  do   not  throw  much 
light  on  the   constitutional  politics   of  Akragas    at    the 
time  of   the  reforms   of  Empedokles.     When   those    re- 
forms took  place,  the  Senate,  which  held  the  chief  power 
in  the  commonwealth,  had  been  in  being  for  three  years. 
If  this  is   to  be  taken  as  a  date,  and  the   three   years 
are  to   be  reckoned  from   the  iaXL  of    Thrasydaios,  this 

B.C.  468.  would  give  us  a  date  for  the  action  of  Empedokles  which 
seems  a  good  deal  too  early.  Perhaps  all  that  is  meant  is 
simply  that  the  senators  whom  he  found  in  office  had  been 
elected  for  three  years,  or  that  they  had  been  in  power  for 
three  years  in  any  way.  We  are  told  nothing  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Senate  or  as  to  the  mode  of  appointment 
to  seats  in  it ;  nor  do  we  hear  what  were  the  formal  changes 

Senate  of  a  made  by  Empedokles.     We  learn  only  that  the  Senate  con- 

tboasand.       •       j      i» 

sisted  of  a  thousand  members,  and  that  after  the  reform 
it  contained  both  rich  men  and  men  of  popular  politics  ^. 
Empedokles  himself  surely  came  under  both  heads. 

»  See  Appendix  XXXIII.  «  See  Appendix  XXXIII. 
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We  have  to  think  a  little  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  ohap.  vii. 
reform  wrought  by  Empedokl^.     A  Senate  of  a  thousand  ^^™" 
existed    in    several   cities,    and   it   seems    to    have    been  doklfig. 
looked  on  as  a  mean  between  oligarchy  and  democracy. 
An   elective  thousand   might  be   set  up  as  a   substitute 
for  the  real  public  assembly,  and  we  might  thus  stumble 
on  an  early  approach  to  representation.     But  it  is  hard 
to    conceive    a    Greek    commonwealth    which    could    be 
called  democratic,  as  that  of  Akragas  was  ^,  without  some 
assembly  of  a  more  open  kind  than  this.     The  meagre 
words  of  our   notice   seem   to   point    rather  to    changes 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Senate  itself  than  in  changes 
in    its    relations    to    any  other    body.      But,  while   our 
knowledge  of  the  whole   matter  is   sadly  imperfect,  we 
at  least  know  more  of  the  politics  of  Akragas  than  we 
do  of  those  of  most  other  cities  of  Sicily.     Of  Selinous  or 
of  KatanS  we  have  nothing  to  say.     At  Akragas  we  do  His  true 
know  enough  to  raise  the  man  whom  Lucretius  deemed  ^^^  ^°"' 
to   hold  the   first  place  among  the   rich  gifts   and  the 
great  men  of  Sicily  ^,  the  poet,  philosopher,  physician,  the 
worker  of  signs  arid  wonders,  to  the  higher  rank  of  a 
democratic  reformer.      But  in  later  days  the  person  of 
Empedokles  the  demagogue  was  wholly  overshadowed  by 
that  of  the   speculator  and  wonder-worker.      When  we  His 
search  in  the  later  collections  for  notices  of  Phalaris,  we  do  character 
at  least  find  notices  of  a  tyrant  and  not  of  a  letter-writer.  <>7®*;- 

•^  ^  shadowed 

But  in  the  like  notices  of  Empedokles,  while  we  find  a  by  legend. 

^  See  above,  p.  298,  note  4. 

'  Lucretios  (i.  723)  makes  a  panegyric  of  Sicily,  and  goes  on ; 
"QufB  quom  magna  modis  mnltis  miranda  videtur 

Gentibns  hnmanis  regio  yisundaque  fertar, 

Rebus  opima  bonis,  multa  munita  virum  vi. 

Nil  tamen  hoc  habuisse  viro  prsBclarias  in  se 

Kec  sanctum  magis  et  mirum  carnmque  yidetur. 

Cariiiina  quin  etiam  divini  pectoris  ejus 

Vociferantur,  et  exponnnt  prseclara  reperta, 

XJt  viz  hnmana  videatnr  stirpe  creatas." 
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CHAP.  vii.  good  many  real  or  supposed  sayings  of  his^  there  is  not  one 
that  throws  the  faintest  light  on  the  author  of  the  Akr^- 
gantine  reform  bill.  In  that  aspect  of  Empedokles  the 
judgement  of  Lucretius  may  perhaps  stand.  We  know  but 
few  actors  in  Sicilian  revolutions  by  name.  But  Empe- 
dokles certainly  ranks  above  Di6n^  and  Timole6n  was  not  of 
Sicilian  birth. 
Empe-  The  philosophy  of  Empedokles^  like  his  politics^  was 

elder;        hereditary.     His  grandfather  the  Olympic  victor^  a  pupil 
his  vege-     of  Pythagoras  and  a  conscientious  vegetarian^  could  not 
i-acrifice.      ^i^d  it  in  his  heart  to  slay  the  living  ox  required  by  custom 
for  a  feast  at  his  victory.  He  gave  instead  to  the  assembled 
guests  an  ox  made  of  myrrh  and  frankincense  and  the 
Personal     most  costly  spices^.     It  is  perhaps  needless  to  dwell  on 
of  Empe-    the  speculative  doctrines  of  his  grandson^  which  hardly 
doklds.       affected  the  course  of  Sicilian  history;  but  the  notices  of 
the  man  himself  and  his  personal  demeanour,  even  though 
they  are  doubtless  mixed  up  with  much  of  later  exaggera- 
tion^ are  welcome  in  an  age  and  country  of  which  most  of 
our  notices  are  so  scanty.     The  democratic  champion  was 
not  satisfied  to  win  political  rights  for  his  poorer  fellow- 
His  wealth  citizens.      He  poured  forth  his  personal  wealth  to  help 
»<^'~-*y-  them,  specially  in  a  form  which  has  found  &vour  witt 
some  later  benefactors^  that  of  giving  dowries  to  poor 
maidens  of  citizen  birth,  who  otherwise  might  have  failed 
His  per-      to  find  husbands  ^.     But  it  was  remarked  that  some  of  his 

Boual 

habits;       habits  of  life  were  hardly  suited  to  his  political  creed*. 
The  preacher  of  political  equality,  who  refused  to  be  a  king 

^  AthenaioB,  i.  5 ;  'EfiwtdoicX^s  8'  6  'AjeparyairrtyoSf  ivwis  'OXi;/ma  vucifffas, 
IlvSayopiKbi  &v  koH  ifjo/nixofy  iir€x6fuvoSf  l«  ffiiipanp  koX  Xifiaywrov  itai  r&v 
iroXvT€\€ffT6ranf  i^ii&TOJv  fiovv  drawXAaas  fic^vcific  roii  eh  r^  vayi^yvptv 
dmurrfiaaffiv.  In  Diog.  Laert.  yiii.  i  the  same  story  seems  to  be  told  by 
SatyroB  of  Empedoklds  himself. 

'  Diog.  Laert.  yiii.  a.  1 1 ;  in  9^  voXXds  r&y  voXirilicay  dvpoUcovs  bvapxoiMns 
a:bT6v  wpoitclaai  Ikd  rhv  wapdvra  wKovroy. 

'  lb.  2.  9 ;  llfuuos  .  •  .  <fnjahf  hayrlay  yy&/ni¥  l^xi^Wyoi  airop  rp 
voXiTc/f  4pabft<j$cu  Snov  8'  6XA{ova  tcai  t^iXmirov  Iv  rp  voc^crci. 
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or  even  a  magistrate,  did  not  scruple  to  go  about  with  chap.  vn. 

a  stem  countenance,  clothed  in  a  purple  robe  with  a  golden 

girdle,  with  brazen  shoes,  thick  hair,  and  Delphic  wreaths. 

He  was  followed  by  a  company  of  boys,  and  received 

reverence  well  nigh   kingly  from  those  who   met  him^ 

In  still  extant  verses  he  announced  himself  to  his  ad- hiB  claim 

mirers  as  a  god  upon  earth,  no  longer  a  mortal,  who  went  ^    ^^^  ^' 

about  in  this  hallowed  garb  from  city  to  city,  and  received 

from  men  and  women  the  worship  that  was  no  more  than 

his  due  K 

Something  must  doubtless  be  taken  off  from  the  details 
of  a  picture  like  this  which  comes  only  from  late  hagio- 
graphers.  But  there  must  have  been  some  groundwork 
for  them  to  build  upon  \  and  the  verses  in  which  he  claims 
divinity  are  at  least  genuine.  In  any  case  all  this  worship 
was  addressed  to  the  saint  and  not  to  the  political  leader, 
though  then,  as  in  some  other  ages,  the  step  from  the  political 
leader  to  the  saint  was  doubtless  easy.  A  divine  mission 
Empedokles  certainly  had,  if  he  did  some  of  the  wondrous 
works  that  his  devoted  admirers  claim  for  him.     Yet,  in  Pagan  and 

J     T       .ii  •       1  ^  •  1    I.  •        •    j.i_  mediaeval 

dealing  with  pagan  miracles,  we  may  fairly  bring  m  the  same  miracles. 
distinctions  which  we  have  to  bring  in  with  the  miracles  of 
mediseval  Christendom.     We   must   remember  that  men 

'  Diog.  Laert.  a.  ii ;  9ib  9ii  woptpvpay  r*  AMa\a$€tv  alr^y  leai  arp6fpiov  Iwt- 
$ia$€u  xfiwrovy ...  In  8'  Ififi&Sas  xb^^J^^  *f^  arififta  A€k<f>iKbv,ie6fJifj  8'  fv  a^f) 
fioBua  KoiX  ircu8«f  dxvSXov^ot*  itai  airh  itX  ffKv$pvwhs  i<fi>'  Ms  ^v  ^xfn""''''^' 
TOtovTos  8i)  npoijtiy  rSry  voXatQv  ivrvx^v^^^  mH  tovt  d^iwr&vrcav  olovtl 
^fftXfUu  Tiwdi  wapd(rri/iov.  For  the  former  part  of  this  account,  perhaps 
for  the  whole,  Diogends  quotes  no  better  authority  than  the  Latin 
Favorinas. 
»  lb.  a.  6; 

.  .  .  170^  8*  ^fifiiv  0€6f  dtJL0pOTOS,  oifKirt  ByrjTOs, 

imktvfuu  /rtcrd  iratri  Ttri/Uvosi  &cir«p  toiica, 

raiviais  tc  w€plffT€VTOs  cri^aiv  re  $a\«lijs 

rctaiy  &fi   c^r'  Ak  iHWfuu  h  dor§a  n^Xctf^vra, 

dpdp&aiv  ^l  ywat^l  <rtfii(opm. 
He  explains  that  thej  followed  him  for  loye  of  divine  knowledge. 
'  This  is  shown  by  the  remark  of  Timaios  quoted  in  the  last  page. 
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oHAP.  VII.  looked  for  miracles^  that  they  would  have  been  disappointed 
if  they  had  had  to  go  away  without  them.     We  must  look 
for  the  perfectly  natural  event  which  is  easily  welcomed 
as  a  supernatural  wonder.     We  must  look  for  the  no  less 
natural  event  which  becomes  a  supernatural  wonder  throug^h 
some  slight  improvement  in  the  telling.     We  must  look 
for  the  eases  in  which  a  harder  question  has  directly  to 
be  met^  where  there  is  no  choice  between  actual  miracle 
Mysterioufl  and  direct  falsehood.     The  democratic  reformer — ^the  pnpil 
know?edffe°  of  Anaxagoras  and  Parmenides  ^ — the  inventor,  so  Aristotle 
^^^™P^     deemed,  of  rhetoric  ^ — the  tutor  of  Gorgias — ^the  Pytha- 
gorean student  who  was  put  out  of  the  synagogue  for 
revealing    of    secrets — ^the    poet  who   made   hymns  and 
tragedies,  and  sang  the  war  of  Xerxes  in  an  Homeric 
epic  * — the  man  of  so  many  varied  gifts  and  accomplish- 
ments, seems  to  have  valued  his  skill  in  medicine  above 
all.     His  extant  verses  claim  this  and  something  more. 
He  knows  all  the  drugs  that  can  ward  off   disease  and 
relieve  old  age,  and  he  knows  further  how  to  control  the 
winds  and  the  waters  and  to  bring  the  crops  to  abundant 
harvests*.     All  this  is  most  likely  only  an  exaggerated 
way  of  setting  forth  the  possession  of  a  knowledge  of  nature 
beyond  his  time.     But  the  possession  of  such  knowledge 
would  be  sure  to  rank  him  among  prophets  and  diviners, 
and  all  the  more  so  if  he  himself  at  all  encouraged  the 
belief. 

It  is  specially  to  be  noted  that  Empedokles  twice  appears 
as  a  sanitary  reformer  on  a  great  scale,  and  it  is  for  the 
learned  in  such  matters  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  means 

^  See  Appendix  XXXIII. 

'  Diog.  Laert.  2. 3;  *Apt(rroTi\i]s  iv  rf  Xotf^ffr^  ipirjffl  wpSnoP  *£/iir<8o«XM 
firjTopiK^v  €vp(Tyf  Z'^vojva  2^  dtaXticriic^v. 

*  lb.  3.  Aristotle  is  the  Authority.    The  nc/xrixd  were  said  to  have  been 
burned  by  Empedokles*  wife  or  sister,  8(d  rd  dnXtlorra  ttvcu. 

*  See  the  verses  in  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  a.  4,  be^nning, 
<f>dpfjuiKa  8'  o<T(ra  ytyaat  KaKwv  kcX  y^paos  Akxap 
irev<r\f,  kntl  fio^^  <rot  iyi)  Kpaviw  niSc  irdi^ra,  «.r.X. 


His  sani- 
tary re- 
forms ; 
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which  he  made  use  of.     Timaios  described  Empedokles  as  chap.  vii. 
in  some  sort  reviving  the  art  of  the  Homeric  Aiolos.   When  he  stops 
the  violence  of  the  Etesian  winds  spoiled  the  crops,  he  caused  ' 

the  skins  of  asses  to  be  stretched  out  on  the  mountain- 
tops.  These  broke  the  fury  of  the  blasts  and  won  for  Em- 
pedokles the  surname  of  K6ly9anema%, — Matevent  he  might 
have  been  in  the  tongue  of  invaders  of  Sicily  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  later  ^.    When  one  of  the  two  rivers  of  Selinous  he  cleanses 

Fivers * 

— like  some  rivers  in  later  days — sent  up  such  a  grievous 
stink  that  men  died  and  women  miscarried,  the  wealthy 
benefactor  of  mankind  changed  the  courses  of  the  streams, 
and  caused  the  sweet  waters  of  the  one  to  heal  the  foulness 
of  the  other  ^.  In  these  tales  there  is  doubtless  some  he  raises 
kernel  of  truth  in  a  l^endary  shape ;  even  the  story  told 
in  several  forms,  of  his  mightiest  work,  the  recaUing  of 
the  dead  to  life,  may  be  only  a  legendary  version  of  some 
remarkable  exercise  of  his  medical  skill.  As  that  was  his 
highest,  so  it  was  his  last  effort;  after  that,  he  had  only 
to  go  and  join  the  company  of  the  gods. 

Some  of  the  l^endary  versions  attribute  to  Empedokles  His  life. 
an  astonishing  length  of  life.     In  more  sober  accounts  he  ^^^  ^  ^ 
did  not  live  above  sixty  or  at  most  seventy-seven  years. 
Those  years  seem  to  have  been  taken  in  the  space  between 
the  time  when  Xerxes  and  Carthage  were  planning  the 
invasion  of  Old  Greece  and  of  Sicily,  and  the  time  when 
Sicily  was  beginning  to  be  drawn  into  the  politics  and 
warfare  of  Old  Greece*.     They  were  not  all  spent  at  His  travels. 
Akragas  or  in  Sicily;  we  have  already  seen  him  in  more 
parts  of  Sicily  than  one.     He  also  visited  Thourioi,  Athens, 
and  Peloponnesos  * ;  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  with  tales 
which  carry  him  to  confer  with  the  wise  men  of  the  further 

^  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  a.  5.  '  lb.  11.  '  See  Holm,  i.  265. 

*  He  appears  at  Athens  in  the  art.  *kKfMv  in  Sonidas,  in  Peloponndsos 
(Diog.  Laert.  viii.  ii),  specially  at  Olympia  (viii.  9),  though  his  poem 
was  recited  by  another  (Athenaios,  xiv.  la). 

VOL.  XL  A  a 
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cflAP.  YiL  East^.     The  end  of  his  political  career  at  Akragas  "wsls  to 

His  baniah-  ^^  jj^  banishment.     His  crime  was  to  have  thought  more 

helping       of  the  interests  of  all  Sicily  than  of  the  local  jealousies  of 

his  own  city.     Akragas  condemned  him  for  having  fought 

on  the  side  of  her  rival  Syracuse  in  some  of  the  earlier 

flig death   interferences  of  Athens  in  Sicilian  affairs^.     He  died   in 

ponndeoB.    Peloponnesos,  an  honoured  guest,  and  his  tomb  was  shown 

at  the  elder  Megara. 

Such  was  the  real,  and  not  unworthy,  end  of  the  re« 
Legends ;    former  of  the  commonwealth  of  Akragas.     But  the  saint 
and  prophet  and  worker  of  wonders  could  not  be  allowed 
tale  of  his   to  go  to  his  grave  like  other  men.     There  are  many  wlio 
intoiEtna;  know  the  name  of  Empedokles  only  by  the  silly  tale  of  his 
leaping  into  the  furnace  of  ^tna  that  he  might  be  thought 
to  have  become  a  god.     One  almost  fancies  that  such  a 
tale  as  this  must  have  been  in  its  beginning,  not  serious 
legend  but  mere  mockery.     Such  at  least  must  surely  have 
been  the  addition  to  the  story  which  makes  the  truth  be 
revealed  by  the  burning   mountain  throwing  up  one  of 
the   prophet^s  biuzen   shoes  ^,     But  wheh  the   tale   once 
took  root,  it  got  worked  in  with  other  and  earlier  stories 
He  is  wor-  of  his  life  and  mii-acles.     One  version  makes  the  grateful 
SelinouB.     People  of  Selinous  hail  the  healer  of  their  river  with  the 
worship  of  a  god.     Their  homage  suggested  to  its  object 
the  thought  of  becoming  what  they  deemed  him*.     An- 
other  and   longer   tale,  which  we  have  in    two    slightly 
different, versions*,  connects   his   end  with    his  greatest 
display   whether    of    miraculous    power    or   of    scientific 
skill.     By  one  or  the  other,  he  had  saved  from  death,  or 

>  Pliny,  N.  H.  xxx.  2.  •  See  Appendix  XXXIII. 

'  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  11. 

*  lb.;  rdrc  5'  i^avaardyras  [rovi  XtXivovvrtovs]  vpoaKwttv  ttai  wfioa€itH 
X^aOat  Ka$av§p(}  Oe^'  twuttjv  oZv  Bikovra  diaficfiaiSiaai  t^v  bw&Kf]nl*iv,  tls  rd 
vvp  ivoKiffBm,  Cf.  Hdraklds  at  Agyrium.  There  are  other  versions  in 
the  same  chapter.     Every  one  knows  the  lines  of  Horace. 

^  See  Appendix  XXXIU. 
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had  actually  brought  back  from  the  dead^  a  woman  of  his  chap.  vn. 
own  city,  Pantheia  by  name.     In  the  most  extrava&fant  Recovery 
form  of  the  tale,  she  had  been  dead  for  thirty  days,  andrectionof 
her  body  had  not  seen  corruption.     The  power  of  Empe- 
dokles,  at   once  prophet  and   healer,  restored  her.     But 
the  wonder-worker,  the   candidate  for  godhead,  had  not 
lost  his  reverence  for  the  elder  gods.     The  miracle  was  Fewt  of 
fittingly  followed  by  a  sacrifice  and  a  feast,  to  which  as  giving, 
many  as  eighty  guests  were  bidden.     The  banquet  was 
held  in  an  open  place  in  the  country  abounding  in  trees. 
The  guests  withdrew  to  sleep,  each  where  he  thought  good, 
imder  their  branches  ^.     In  the  morning  Empedokles  was 
not    among  them.     When    he   was   sought  for,   a   slave  ApotheAsis 
bore  witness  that  at  midnight  he  had  heard  the  name  of  doklS^ 
Empedokles  called,  and  that  he  had  seen  a  light  from 
heaven  and  a  flashing  of  torches,  and  that  was  all  ^.     Then 
his  companions  knew  that  their  friend  had  received  the 
reward  for  which  he  had  so  long  waited.     He  had  been 
taken  away  to  the  fellowship  of  the  gods ;  they  must  now 
sacrifice  to  Empedokles  himself  as  a  god  ^.     This  seems  to 
be  a  distinct  story  from  that  which  told  of  his  throwing 
himself  into  the  great  crater ^  with  the  grotesque  incident  of 
the  brazen  shoe.     Truly  hagiography  has  done  its  fullest 
work  on  the  memory  of  one  whose  worthiest  praise  is  that 
he  legislated   for  his   own   city  and  fought  for  his  own 
island.     He  only  shared  the  fate  of  some  others  who  loved 

^  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  2.  1 1 ;  /ccrcl  r^  ^{mx^ov  ol  ft^v  AWoi  x^^<^^^^*^ 
iyfiravovTOf  oi  ft^v  hnd  rots  SivUpois  dts  dypov  jrapafc^ifjiivovt  ol  8*  oirrj 
0ov\oivTOf  avrbs  [the  airrbs  of  Empedokles  is  like  that  of  Sftkratds]  S* 
tfitivw  kwl  Tov  tSvov  iift*  oZir€p  KOTtKiicXiKtro  [namely  at  the  feast]. 

'  lb. ;  aw  ilpipas  ytvrjOdcrrjs  i^aviaTqaav,  ovx  tlpi&rf  fx6vos.  iryroviihov  Zk 
mi  T&y  oltc€Tojy  dvaKptyofiiyow  ical  <paaie6vT0iv  fiii  tl^4vatf  €is  m  f<f>Tj  /liffcav 
vvKToav  <p9ay7js  imtpfJitytBovs  dtcowrai  wpooKoXovfjifvrjs  'EfartdoxKiaj  ttr'  l^oyacrds 
ivpaicivai  ipws  oipdviov  Kai  Kafiv^Jiwy  ^lyyo^,  dkko  bi  ixtfliv. 

*  lb.;  TCtfK  5'  hn\  Tf)  ywofUyip  ktnrXayivrwv,  Karafids  6  Tlavtravlas  ivtfo/fi 
Tiya9  QqriiaovTas.  tarfpov  8'  kKwXviTf  vokwrpayiiovtiv,  <pdaKwy  *(fX?P  ^'O 
ovfifi€$rjiciym  Koi  &iif€ty  airrf  d€ty  xaOairtpil  ytyoviri  $t$, 

A  a  2 
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CHAP.  YiL  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity^  when  he  died  far  away 
from  his  city  and  from  his  island^  a  banished  man  in  a 
distant  land. 

(jenenl  We  have  thus  had  to  speak  of  a  time  when  the  Greek 

Q^^  cities  of  Sicily  were  at  once  free,  prosperous,  and  powerful, 
SicUy.  and  comparatively  little  troubled  by  wars  and  quarrels 
within  the  island.  No  city  of  Sicily  now  held  such  a 
power  as  Syracuse  had  held  under  Gelon  or  even  as 
Akragas  under  Th^ron.  Instead  of  the  dominion  of  one 
or  two  cities  had  come  the  freedom  of  many.  And,  while 
Sicily  was  seemingly  untroubled  by  wars  between  Greek 
and  Greek,  more  than  one  city  could  win  glory  both  in 
and  out  of  Sicily  in  warfare  with  the  barbarians.  And 
besides  peace  and  physical  well-being,  the  SikeUot  cities 
were  winning  honour  by  their  great  works  and  by  the 
famous  men  whom  they  sent  forth.  Just  at  such  a  moment 
as  this  the  fabric  of  Greek  dominion  in  Sicily  was  threat- 
ened by  a  movement  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  native 
races  of  the  island,  a  movement  which  has  nothing  like  it 
recorded  before  or  after. 


§  3.    TAe  Enterprise  of  Dticelius^, 
B.C.  459-440. 

Earlier  Of  the  Sikel  chief  Ducetius  we  have  already  heard  as 

DucBTius.  ^^^  ^^  those  allies  of  his  nation  who  helped  to  win  the 

'  To  those  who  look  at  the  history  of  Dioddros  as  made  up  of  **  trans* 
parent  gauze  "  and  *'  the  fictions  of  later  writers  "  this  memorable  chapter 
of  Sicilian  history  may  have  all  the  charm  of  novelty.  All  that  we  know 
of  Ducetius  comes  from  the  narratiye  of  Dioddros,  xi.  76,  78,  88-92,  xii. 
8,  39.  One  would  be  glad  to  have  a  better  narrative;  but  we  cannot 
afford  to  be  otherwise  than  thankfal  for  what  we  have.  Neither  ThirlwaU 
nor  Grote  scorned  sach  fare  as  is  set  before  us.  The  man  of  Agyrium 
was  evidently  pleased  with  his  subject,  and  did  his  best.  I  do  not,  like 
the  higher  critics,  profess  to  know  where  he  found  every  word ;  but  I 
cannot  think  that  he  roUed  up  his  Philistos  at  such  a  moment. 
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freedom  of  Syracuse  and  the  other  Greek  cities.    At  one  chap.  rn. 
stage  his  presence  has  been  recorded ;  at  another  we  have 
inferred  it  from  the  unusual  energy  shown  by  the  Sikels  ^. 
He  then  appeared  as  an  ally  of  Greek   commonwealths^ 
doubtless  as  deeming  the  commonwealths  less  dangerous 
to  his  own  people  than  the  tyrants.     And  so  the  single  The  Sikels 
commonwealths  of  Sicily  undoubtedly  were,  as  compared  ^^eX  * 
with  a  ereat  dominion  like  that  of  Hier6n  or  Ther6n  in  common- 

°  ,  ,  wealths. 

the  hands  of  a  single  man.  But  even  single  common- 
wealths like  Syracuse  and  Akragas  were  dangerous  in  no 
small  measure.  They  were  growing  in  wealth  and  strength ; 
a  Sikel  patriot  who  designed  to  do  anything  for  his  own 
people  might  be  well  advised  to  strike  before  they  became 
stronger  still.  And  Ducetius  had  withal  a  special  grievance. 
One  result  of  his  own  campaigns  was  that  a  Sikel  town^  inSssa  now 
that  of  Inessa,  had  passed  into  Greek  hands,  and  was  now  "*  * 
the  second  Hellenic  jEtn&  ^.  He  now  began  to  show  Designs  of 
openly,  what  he  doubtless  had  long  had  in  his  mind,  his 
schemes  for  uniting  all  the  isolated  Sikel  communities  of 
the  island  into  one  great  Sikel  power.  Of  that  power  he 
was  doubtless  himself  to  be  the  wielder.  He  seems  to  have 
aimed  at  the  position  of  king  over  the  whole  island,  or  of 
so  much  of  it  as  he  could  bring  under  the  power  of  himself 
and  his  people. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  dangerous  a  king  of  the  Sikels, 
lord  of  an  united  Sikel  kingdom,  would  be  to  every  Greek 
city  in  Sicily.     Yet  it  is  possible  that  it  might  at  the 
moment  seem  more  dangerous  than  it  really  was.     That  is, 
it  would  seem  to  mean  destruction,  while  it  is  most  likely 
that  in  truth  it  meant  only  humiliation.     It  is  hardly  safe  Not  con- 
to  connect  the  schemes  of  Ducetius  with  the  advance  of  ^^^  the 
the  Italian  nations  against  the   Greeks  which  happened  ?^^*"*? 
a  little  later  '.     It  is  not  clear  that  the  movements  of  the  Italy. 

^  See  above,  pp.  307,  331.  '  See  above,  pp.  322,  323. 

'  See  Holm,  i.  258. 
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CHAP.  VII.  Lucanians  which  tore  away  so  large  a  part  of  the  Greater  1 

Hellas  from  the  Hellenic  world  had  begun  when  Dueetius  | 

first  formed  his  scheme  of  Sikel  unity.     It  is  certain  that 
the  fight  of  Laos  had  not  been  fought,  that  the  men  of 
Poseidonia  had  not  yet  to  mourn  that  they  had  become 
barbarians  ^,  that  Kyme,  so  lately  delivered  by  the  arms  of 
Syracuse  ^,  still  kept  the  Hellenic  life  that  had  been  saved 
for  her.     Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  think  that  the  schemes 
of  Ducetius,  if  successful,  would  have  involved  any  such 
results  as   came   of  the   Italian  advance   on   the   main- 
Different    land.     The  conditions  were  different.     The  Lucanians  at 
ofLuca-     least  were  simple  barbarians  from  outside,  and  even  the 
niana  and    gamnites  must  have   come  under  a  far  smaller  measure 

Sikels. 

of  Hellenic  influence  than  the  Sikels.  The  Samnites 
might  pick  up  something  of  Greek  literature,  art,  and 
philosophy,  exactly  as  the  Romans  did.  But  the  national 
life,  the  political  constitution,  of  the  Samnite  remained  as 
untouched  by  Greek  influences  as  did  those  of  the  Roman. 
Helleniza-  It  was  otherwise  with  the  Sikels.  Large  as  was  the 
Sikels.  extent  of  territory  which  they  still  kept  in  the  island, 
they  were  yet  in  some  sort  a  remnant.  Even  to  an  in- 
dependent Sikel  community  its  Greek  neighbours  were 
something  more  than  mere  enemies.  They  were  often 
masters;  they  were  in  any  case  models.  Look  on  a 
hundred  years  or  less,  and  a  Sikel  commonwealth,  a  Sikel 
tyranny,  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  a  Greek  com- 
monwealth or  a  Greek  tyranny.  The  process  of  assimila- 
tion had  already  begun.  It  had  gone  far  enough  to  place 
the  Sikel  on  quite  another  level  from  the  Lucanian.  A  Sikel 
prince,  seeking  to  make  his  people  great  at  the  expense  of 
Greek  neighbours,  would  assuredly  look  only  for  conquest ; 
he  would  have  no  mind  for  destruction. 

We  just  now  spoke  of  the  change  wrought  in  the  rela- 
tions between  Sikels  and  Greeks  in  Sicily  within  the  next 

'  See  aboye,  p.  164.  a  See  above,  p.  350. 
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hundred  years.     We  shall  better  take  in  the  position  of  chap.  vn. 
our  one  great  Sikel  leader^  if  we  look  on  for  about  the  Compa- 
same  space  of  time  to  another  part  of  the  world.     The  Ducetius 
schemes  and  the  failure  of  Ducetius  may  be  better  under-  ^^  Philip, 
stood^  if  we  look  at  them  in  the  light  of  the  schemes  and 
the  success  of  Philip.     The  plans  of  the  Sikel  could  not  Likeness 
have  been  very  different  from  the  plans  of  the  Macedonian,  pi^ie. 
It  was  only  the  political  independence  of  the  Greek  cities 
to  which  either  Ducetius  or  Philip  was  really  threatening. 
Ducetius  could  have  had  no  more  thought  than  Philip  had 
of  rooting  up  Greek  life  and  cultui'e.     His  whole  story, 
just  like  that  of  Philip,  shows  that  he  had  entered  into 
every  side  of  Greek  life  except  its  political  side.     He  would 
doubtless  have  rejoiced  to  make   Syi-acuse  or  any  other 
Greek  city  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.     He  would  have 
made  it  the  capital  of  what  would  be  politically  a  Sikel 
kingdom.     But  it  would   be  a  Sikel   kingdom,  like  the 
Macedonian  kingdom  of  Philip  or  the  Epeirot  kingdom 
of   Pyrrhos,   adorned   and  strengthened   by  all   that   the 
arts  of  Greece  could  supply  to  adorn  and  strengthen  it. 
The  schemes  of  Ducetius  failed,  and  those  of  Philip  sue-  Diflferent 
ceeded,  because  Ducetius  had  not  the  strength  of  Philip,  ^©uce- 
while  the  Sikeliot  cities   in    the  days   of   Ducetius   had  ^"?  *°^ 
greater   strength  than  the  cities  of   Old  Greece  had  in 
the   days    of   Philip.     Ducetius  had  far  more  to   create 
at  home  before  he  could  begin  any  work  of  aggression. 
Much  as  Philip  created,  he  inherited   much,  enough   to 
make  a  solid  groundwork   for  his   creation.     Before   he 
could  enlarge  his  kingdom,  he  had  to  win  it;   but  there 
was  an  established  kingdom  to  be  won,  by  him  or  by  some 
other.     To  be  King  of  the  Macedonians  had  long  been  a 
definite  place  in  the  world ;  Philip  simply  made  it  a  much 
greater  place  than  it  had  been  hitherto.     But  to  be  King 
of  the  Sikels  was  a  place  which  Ducetius  had  to  create  for 
himself.     The   Sikels,  in   their  many  independent  com- 
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CHAP.  vn.  munities^  had  most  likely  reached  a  much  higlMr  political 
Political     igyei  than  the  Macedonians.     But  for  that  very  reason  it 

condition 

of  the  WBB  less  easy  for  any  pnnce  or  leader  to  make  use  of  them 
*  *  '*  to  his  own  purposes.  We  know  not  what  was  the  original 
position  of  Ducetius ;  we  know  not  what  was  the  political 
constitution  of  any  Sikel  community.  His  own  position 
and  that  of  Archonides  ^  may  suggest  that  some  at  least 
of  them  had  kings  or  princes;  but  there  was  assuredly  no 
ruler  among  them  at  all  like  the  King  of  the  Macedonians 
or  the  King  of  the  Molottians.  The  enlarged  Macedoniaa 
kingdom  which  was  needed  for  Philip's  purposes  had  to  be 
formed  by  the  comparatively  easy  process  of  enlarging  an 
existing  whole.  The  Sikel  kingdom  which  was  needed  for 
Ducetius'  purposes  had  to  be  formed  by  the  far  harder 
process  of  gathering  isolated  atoms  into  one  mass.  Philip 
formed  his  machine^  and  then  used  it  successfully.  We 
know  not  whether  Ducetius  could  have  used  his  machine 
successfully;  for  his  schemes  broke  down  in  the  earlier  stage 
of  striving  to  form  it. 

Still  there  is  a  near  likeness  between  the  general  posi- 
tions of  the  two  princes.  For  Ducetius  to  win  dominion 
or  influence  over  all  Sicily  as  Philip  won  dominion  or 
influence  over  Old  Greece  would  have  meant  the  political 
humiliation  of  many  Greek  cities^  combined  with  a  great 

SucocBB  of  enlargement  of  the  range  of  every  form  of  Greek  life.     In 

*  ^P*       the  case  of  Philip's  success,  the  result  was  brought  about 

by  Philip  himself  and  those  who  carried   on  his  work. 

Partial       In  the  case  of  Ducetius'  failure,  one  half  of  the  result  was 

Duwltiuii.  csirried  out,  but  not  by  Ducetius.  East  of  Hadria,  where 
Macedonia  fought  its  way  to  be  reckoned  as  a  Greek  state 
and  the  ruling  Greek  state,  Greek  culture  and  Macedonian 
dominion  went  together.  In  Sicily  the  Sikels  accepted 
Greek  culture,  but  they  did  not,  like  the  Macedonians, 
accept  it  at  the  hands  of  subjects  or  dependents.     But  this 

'  Diod.  xii.  8;  Thuc.  vii.  z. 
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difference  in  the  result  should  not  blind  us  to  the  real  like-  ohaf.  vu. 
ness  between  the  successful  and  the  unsuccessful  attempt. 
That  mere  difference  of  result  seems  to  put  Philip  far 
beyond  all  comparison  with  Bucetius.  Yet  we  can  see  that 
Philip  started  from  very  small  beginnings.  Macedonian 
dominion  in  Greece,  even  Macedonian  interference  in  Oreek 
affairs^  were  as  little  in  men^s  thoughts  when  PhiUp  beg^ 
his  career  as  Sikel  dominion  or  interference  could  have 
been  when  Ducetius  began  his.  And^  meagre  as  are  our 
accounts  of  the  Sikel  leader^  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  the 
greatest  of  Sikeliot  cities  found  that  he  was  an  enemy  who 
could  not  be  despised.  And  if  his  schemes  broke  down^  it 
was  mainly  because  he  had  a  harder  work  than  Philip  had 
to  do  among  his  own  people. 

The  first  appearance  of  Ducetius  in  a  perfectly  inde-  Earlier 
pendent  character,  acting  without  Greek  allies,  comes  before  du^^. 
those  internal  and  external  events  in  the  history  of  Syracuse 
which  have  been  spoken  of  in  the  last  section.     He  now 
appears  by  the  lofty  style  of  King  of  the  Sikels^.     It  is 
not  likely  that  such  a  title  can  ever  have  formally  belonged 
to  him ;  as  yet  assuredly  he  cannot  have  been  more  than 
the  king  or  prince  of  some  part  of  his  people.     We  hear 
of  his  lofty  birth  and  of  his  personal  renown,  and  before 
all  things  of  the  cities  which  he  founded,  which  he  moved 
from  their  sites^  and  which  he  won  by  weapons  of  war. 
The  region  of  his  birth  and  of  his  earliest  foundations  lies  Hia  birth- 
among  the  northern  outposts  of  the  Heraian  hills.    Among  ^^  Mens- 
many  confusions  and  corruptions  of  nomenclature^  it  is  not  ^°™" 
easy  to  see  whether  NesB  or  Mens,  the  place  of  his  birth,  and 
Mensenum,  the  first  city  of  his  founding,  are  one  place  or 
two  *.     If  they  are  distinct,  they  at  least  cannot  have  been 
far  apart ;  and  it  may  be  that  Ducetius  simply  so  enlarged 
and  strengthened  the  place  of  his  own  birth  that  he  was 
in  a  lax  way  spoken  of  as   its  founder.     MensBuum  at 

'  Diod.  zi.  78.    See  above,  p.  323.  '  See  Appendix  XXXTV. 
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CHAP.  vn.  leasts  whether  the  hirth-place  of  Ducetius  or  not,  still  lives 
Position  of  to  preserve  his  memory*.  Mineo — the  name  has  hardly 
or  Mineo.  changed — sits  enthroned  on  one  of  the  loftiest  inhabited 
spots  in  Sicily,  yielding  perhaps  only  to  Henna  of  the 
goddesses  and  to  Troina  of  the  Normans.  It  sits  as  if  in 
rivalry  of  the  Saracen  post  of  Caltagirone  to  the  west, 
a  town  perched  on  another  mountain-top  only  just  lower 
than  its  own.  The  hill  of  Menaenum  stands  isolated,  with 
deep  ravines  parting  it  from  other  heights  to  the  east  and 
west.  To  the  west  the  river  Menas,  one  of  the  many 
streams  which  go  to  swell  the  waters  of  Symaithos,  flows 
beneath  it.  The  combe  to  the  east  parts  Mineo  from  the 
height  which  bears  the  Arabic  name  of  Catalfaro,  speaking 
of  days  when  the  city  of  Ducetius  was  assaulted  and  taken 
Cave  of  by  the  Saracen.  The  height  is  pierced  with  primaeval 
Agrippina.  tombs  and  dwellings,  specially  with  one  famous  cave  which, 
in  days  between  the  Sikel  and  the  Saracen,  won  for  itself 
a  name  in  the  legend  of  the  holy  Agrippina*.  On  this 
height  some  have  placed  the  birth-place  of  Ducetius;  he 
crossed  the  ravine  to  plant  his  new  city  on  the  greater  hill 
to  the  east  of  it  ^  Be  this  as  it  mav,  the  site  on  which 
he  undoubtedly  founded  Menaenum  was  one  preeminently 
fitted  to  be  the  site  of  a  strong  city,  as  long  as  cities  still 
sought  no  small  part  of  their  strength  from  heights  rising 
to  the  clouds  and  from  steep  and  ragged  paths  up  which  an 
enemy  could  make  his  way  only  with  pain  and  weariness. 
The  height  of  Mineo  has  two  heads  with  a  sinking  be- 
tween them  at  the  top  of  a  deep  gully  on  the  north  side. 
And  the  easternmost  of  these  two  rises  again,  on  the  side 

1  See  Appendix  XXXIV. 

'  We  may  come  to  Saint  Agrippina  in  time.  Her  story,  chiefly  poethu- 
mons,  is  told  in  the  Yitoe  Sanctorum  Siculorumi  i.  79.  The  part  that  con- 
cerns U8  is  at  p.  82  ;  "  In  locum  qui  dicitur  Draphon  perrenenint.  In  eo 
loco  Bpelunca  est,  casteUo  cai  Meneo  nomen  subjacens.  In  eo  d»mone§ 
jam  olim  habitabant.''    One  sees  it  across  the  gorge  from  Mineo. 

»  See  Appendix  XXXTV. 
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dpposite  to  Catalfaro,  into   a  higher  point  than  all,  one  chap.  vii. 
that  might  seem  to  call  aloud  to  become  the  akropolis  of 
a  new  city. 

On  these  heights  Ducetius  planted  the  settlement  which  Founda- 
he  perhaps  already  designed  to  be  more  than  the  strong-  strength- 
hold  of  his  immediate  people,  to  be  in  truth  the  capital  of  ^enffimim 
his  new-bom  Sikel  dominion.     There  he  has  left  his  mark.  b-<'-  459- 
Large  remains  of  a  mighty  wall  are  still  there,  a  wall  in  The  wall  of 
which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  see  the 
work  of  the  Sikel  king.     In  the  days  of  Ducetius  we  are 
no  longer  to  look  for  such  primasval  work  as  the  ancient 
walls  of   Cephaloedium  ^.     As  the   Goth  at   Carcassonne 
could  call  into  his  service  all  the  arts  of  the  Roman,  so  the 
Sikel  at  Mensenum  could  call  into  his  service  all  the  arts 
of  the  Greek.     Large  pieces  of  what  we  trust  is  the  work 
of  Ducetius   remain  on  the  north  side;   and  the  line  of 
the  wall,  not  kept  at  one  level  but  rising  and  falling  with 
the  windings  of  the  hill,  can  be  traced  where  the  wall 
itself  has  perished.    Where  it  is  best  preserved,  it  takes  the 
shape  of  a  scarped  hill-side  faced  with  masonry,  which  of 
course  formed  the  lower  part  of  the  perfect  wall.     It  is 
built  of  uncemented  rectangular  blocks,  and  is  supported 
by   solid    towers    in   which   a  core    of    small    stones    is 
strengthened   by  masonry  of  the   same  kind.     Not  fifty  Deatruc- 
years  back  the  northern  gate  of  Mensenum  had  not  yet  gateway, 
wholly  vanished;    its   side-posts  at  least  were  st-anding. 
We  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  they  had  not  in  some 
later  age,  at  the  hands  of  Romans,  Saracens,  or  Normans, 
been  taught,  like  one  of  the  gateways  on  Eryx,  to  bear  the 
arch  which  the  days  of  Ducetius  knew  not.    This  venerable 
relic  was  swept  away  at  the  making  of  the  new  zig-zag 
road  up  the  hill,  a  road  which  has  supplanted  not  a  few 
steep  and  ancient  paths,  in  one  of  which,  carefully  paved 
but  not  in  Roman  fashion,  the  hand  of  the  Arab  has^  been 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  142. 
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CHAP.  vn.  seen.  Above  all  soars  the  akropolis ;  but  there  the  work 
of  the  Sikel  has  yielded  to  a  castle  of  comparatively  modem 
times^  itself  now  a  shapeless  ruin.  The  town  itself  con- 
tains little  of  interest  of  any  date.  A  few  plain  pointed 
arches,  some  of  them  seemingly  part  of  an  aqueduct^  suggest 
the  thought  of  Saracen  work,  but  they  may  just  as  well 
be  later.  He  who  climbs  the  height  of  Mineo  can  be  led 
thither  by  hardly  any  other  motive  than  to  gaze  on  the 
great  works  of  the  Sikel  and  on  the  land  on  which  the 
Sikel  looked  down  from  the  height  which  he  had  made 
his  own. 
Outlook  From  the  hill  of  Mensenum  the  eye  ranges  over  a  vast 

M«a»inim.  landscape,  far  and  near.  The  immediate  view  is  fenced  in 
by  the  opposite  range  of  hills ;  but  above  them  rise  not  a 
few  loftier  points  which  must  have  spoken  straight  to  the 
heart  of  a  Sikel  founder.  He  might  look  out  on  Henna,  the 
chief  seat  of  his  religion,  now  perhaps  to  be  looked  on  as 
the  moral  conquest  of  the  Greek.  On  another  side,  the 
snows  of  ^tna  rose  above  the  other  sacred  homes  of  Hybla 
and  Hadranus,  still  deities  of  his  people.  At  the  foot  of 
^tna  lay  that  Inessa  which  he  had  himself  helped  to  hand 
over  to  the  stranger,  and  which  the  founder  of  a  Sikel 
power  was  above  all  things  called  on  to  win  back  for  his 
own  folk.  But  the  most  living  and  speaking  sight  of  all 
was  nearer,  almost  at  the  very  threshold  of  his  chosen 
home.  Mensenum  saw  at  her  feet  the  great  plain  between 
herself  and  the  northern  range  of  hills,  a  plain  varied  by 
The  not  a  few  peaks  and  knolls,  smooth  and  rocky.    At  the  foot 

thePalid.  ^^  ^^^  most  marked  of  them  lay  that  holy  place  which  the 
Sikel  might  still  most  truly  call  his  own.  There  was  the 
sacred  lake  with  its  bubbling  waters ;  there  was  the  temple 
of  the  earth-bom  guardians  of  the  Sikel  land.  If  the 
goddesses  of  Henna  had  well  nigh  ceased  to  watch  over 
his  folk,  the  Falici  were  still  his  own.  Protectors  of  the 
slave,  protectors  perchance  of  the  Sikan  bondman  against 
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the  Sikel^  it  was  to  them  t^at  the  founders  of  the  revived  oiup.  tii. 
Sikel  power  looked  as  his  mightiest  patrons  against  the 
encroaching  Greek. 

On  that  height,  looking  down  on  that  plain,  was  for  Begimung 
a  while  the  dwelling-place  of  Ducetius,  the  centre  of  his  ^ag»  q^^, 
power.     The  lands  at  its  foot  were  parted  out  among  the  V^^^- 
citizens  of  the  new  and  enlarged  city  ^     From  thence  he 
went  forth  to  bring,  by  persuasion  or  by  arms,  all  the 
Sikel  states  of  the  island  into  one  whole.     Morgantia,  no  Morgantia 
mean  city  among  her  fellows,  deemed  herself  great  enough 
to  refuse  to  be  either  subject  or  confederate  of  the  lord  of 
Meneenum  ^.     Morgantia  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Ducetius. 
On  what  terms  it  submitted,  on  what  terms  any  of  the  Union  of 
other  Sikel  states  submitted  or  were  united,  what  were  gtatea. 
the  exact  relations  between  the  Sikel  king  at  Menaenum 
and  his  subjects  or  allies  throughout  the  island — on  all 
these  points,  on  which  knowledge  would  be  so  precious,  we 
are  left  in  darkness.    We  only  see  that,  in  a  space  of  about 
six  years,   the  schemes  of   Ducetius   with  regard  to   his  b.c.  459- 
own  people  were  all  but  fully  carried  out.     All  the  Sikel 
states  save  one  were  joined  into  one  body,  and  the  language 
in  which  that  body  is  described  has  a  federal  ring.     It  Positioa  of 
sounds  as  if  the  union  was  in  form  at  least  free  and  equal, 
as  if  Ducetius,  prince  of  his  own  immediate  people,  was 
rather  a  president,  a  stadholder,  a  captain-general,  over 
the  other  communities  of  his  race  ^.    One  town  alone  with- 
stood alike  the  persuasions  and  the  arms  of  united  Sikelia. 
The  Oaleatic  Hybla,  the  Hybla  by  ^tna,  the  sacred  city  Galeatic 

Hybla 

of  the  goddess  of  its  own  name,  the  home  of  the  sage  ex-  stands 
pounders  of  the  dark  riddles  and  dreams  and  visions  *,  ^^^^ 
kept  aloof  from  the  body  of  which   Ducetius  was   the 
head.     The  exception  is  significant,  and  makes  us  specially 

*  Diod.  xi.  78  ;  r^v  <rvy€'ffvs  x^P^*^  '''<**^  KaroiKitrBuiri  ^if/xipifff, 
•  See  Appendix  XXXIV.  "  See  Appendix  XXXIV. 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  150,  516. 
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CHAP.  vn.  wish  to  hear  something  of  the  policy  of  Henna  at  such  a 
Position  of  moment.  Was  the  home  of  DSmeter  and  her  Child  already 
Banctua-      ^o  fully  hellenized  that  Henna  is  no  longer  thought  of  as 


nes. 


a  Sikel  city  ?     Was  Hybla  following  in  the  same  path  ? 
Had  these   Sikel  holy  places   at  which  the   Greek  had 
learned  to  worship  cooled  in  their  Sikel  patriotism  ?    Were 
they  less  stirred  than  other  spots  on  behalf  of  a  prince 
with  whom  zeal  for  the  most  purely  national  shrine  of 
the  Sikel  people  was  clearly  a  chief  watchward  of  his 
cause  ? 
Two  foan-       If  we  could  Venture  to  compose  a  motto  in  modem  style 
Ducetius.    for  the  royal  or  federal  banner  of  the  lord  of  Menaenum,  it 
would  be  "  The  Palici  for  free  and  united  Sikelixi"    We  have 
compared  Ducetius  and  Philip.    Each  prince,  in  founding  a 
new  or  vastly  enlarged  dominion^  chose  a  new  site  as  the 
immediate  seat  of  that  dominion.    But  what  Philip  did  once 
Ducetius  did  twice.     Each  followed  the  law  which  seems 
to  mark  the  advance  of  culture  in  the  matter  of  sites. 
Each  came  down  from  the  heights  to  the  lower  ground. 
But  in  the  case  of  Ducetius  ages  seemed  to  pass  in  a  single 
Pliilip        life-time,  in  less  than  a  decade  of  years.    Philip  came  down 
from  Aigai  from  the  old  seat  of  the  kingship  of  his  fathers  ;  Ducetius 
to  Pelia.     came  down  from  the  seat  of  the  kingship  which  he  himself 
founds        bad  called  into  at  least  a  renewed  being.    As  Philip  moved 
the  throne  of  advancing  Macedonia  from  the  mountain 
heights  of  Aigai  to  the  marshy  plain  of  Pella  ^,  so  Duce- 
tius moved  the  throne,  if  throne  it  was,  of  united  Sikelia 
from  the  high  place  that  he  had  chosen  at  Menaenum  to  a 
physically  lower   site  at  its  foot.      Mensenum  had  been 
B.C.  453.     chosen  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  by  the  chief  of  a 
single  Sikel  state,  as  the  centre  from  which  to  bring  the 
other  Sikel  states  into  brotherhood  or  subjection.     It  had 
done  its  work.     The  chief  of  the  Sikel  communities  had 
now  to  choose  a  home  and  a  centre  for  an  united  nation. 

'  Dem.  de  Cor.  80.     Pella  before  Philip  was  x^P^^^  &do£ov  icat  fuxpov. 
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We  can  believe  that  Dueetius  looked  forward  to  a  day  chap.  vii. 
when  he  might  plant  his  throne  on  the  height  of  Akragas 
or  in  the  Island  of  Syracuse.     Some  spot  like  these  should  Its  con- 
be  to  him  what  Amprakia  should  in  days  to  come  be  to  the  ^ith  the 
Molottian  Pyrrhos.     But  as  yet  he  had  to  seek,  not  an  ""^^^^^ 
Amprakia  but  a  Passardn.     While  the  Sikel  realm  or  con- 
federacy was  still  in  its  growth^  it  was  fit  that  it  should 
have  a  purely  Sikel  centre.     And  where  should  that  centre 
be  ?     From  the  ramparts  of  his  earlier  city  he  had  looked 
down  on  the  house  and  the  fountains  of  the  Great  Twin 
Brethren  of  his  people.     In  united  Sikelia  the  spiritual 
centre  of  the  nation  should  become  its  temporal  centre  also. 
Dueetius  forsook  the  city  on  the  height,  his  own  city,  the 
city  of  his  own  founding  ^ ;  he  founded  a  new  seat  for  his 
power  in  the  plain   below,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  holy  place.      From  the  deities  of  that  holy 
place  it  took  its  name.     In  the  life-time  and  by  the  act 
of  the  founder  of  Mensenum,  Menaenum  yielded  its  place 
as  the  head  of  the   Sikel  realm  to  the  altogether  new 
foundation  of  Paliea. 

The  new  city  arose  in  the  plain,  in  the  immediate  neigh-  Position  of 
bourhood  of  the  lake  and  temple  of  the  brother  gods.  But  °** 
it  may  well  have  stood  in  the  plain,  as  opposed  to  the 
loftier  heights  on  both  sides,  and  yet  have  stood  on  one  of 
the  lower  hills  by  which  the  surface  of  the  plain  is  varied. 
All  but  immediately  above  the  lake  rises  the  most  marked 
among  them,  a  rocky  peninsular  height,  joined  by  a  narrow 
neck  to  a  range  of  smoother  hills.  It  shows  the  clearest 
signs  of  ancient  occupation  and  of  close  connexion  with  the 
holy  place.  Its  sides  are  full  of  tombs,  some  of  them  with 
carefully  wrought  doors,  and  roofs  cut  into  the  shape  of  the 
apparent  cupola.  At  its  foot  passes  an  ancient  road,  doubt- 
less a  holy  path  for  pilgrims  to  the  temple ;  and  the  lines 
of  a  wall  can  be  clearly  traced  stretching  from  the  hill 

^  See  Appendix  XXXIV. 
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CHAP.  viL  itself  in  the  direction  of  the  temple.  If,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed with  much  likelihood,  this  rocky  hill  was  the  akro* 
polis  of  Falica,  we  may  see  in  this  wall  a  device  to  bind  the 
city  to  the  sacred  precinct,  and  to  put  it  as  it  were  bodily 
under  the  protection  of  the  patron  gods.  On  that  spot 
most  likely^  at  all  events  on  some  closely  neighbouring  site, 
the  new  city  of  Palica,  the  new  head  of  the  Sikel  power, 
the  second  foundation  of  the  Sikel  king,  was  built  and  was 
strongly  fortified^.  The  city  grew  and  flourished;  but 
such  was  the  turn  taken  by  the  affairs  of  its  founder  and  of 
the  whole  Sikel  people  that  it  flourished  only  for  a  short 


season 


Uninter- 
rupted pro- 
groBB  of 
Ducetius. 


He  takes 
iEtna. 
B.C.  451. 


Ducetius  was  now  head  of  his  own  people,  and  among 
his  own  people  he  had  shown  himself  strong  enough  both 
to  build  up  and  to  pull  down.  It  is  strange  that  we  hear 
nothing  of  any  steps  taken  by  any  of  the  Greek  cities  to 
check  his  progress.  One  would  have  thought  that  Mor- 
gantia  and  Hybla  would  have  sought  and  found  help  in 
some  Greek  quarter.  And  in  truth,  with  a  narrative  so 
meagre  as  that  now  before  us,  it  might  be  dangerous  to 
say  that  they  did  not.  Yet,  if  Greek  and  Sikel  had  met  in 
arms  at  this  stage  of  the  story,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
any  one  who  told  it  could  have  left  out  the  fact.  Now  at 
last  the  time  of  conflict  came  between  the  elder  and  the 
newer  folk  of  Eastern  Sicily,  and  the  blow  came  from  the 
elder  folk. 

One  duty  before  all  others  was  laid  on  the  phief  of 
united  Sikelia.  He  had  to  undo  a  wrong  done  to  his 
people  in  which  he  himself  had  borne  a  part.  Sikel  Inessa 
had  become  Greek  ^tna  partly  by  the  act  of  Ducetius. 
His  first  act  in  his  new  character  was  to  win  back  this 
stronghold  of  his  people  so  lately  lost.  We  have  no 
details,  except  that  he  took  the  town  after  slaying  its 

»  See  Appendix  XXXIV.  «  See  Appendix  XXXIV. 
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commander  by  craft  ^.     Who  was  this  commander  ?     The  chap.  vii. 
word  used  mi^ht    aknost    suggest    that  a   Deinomenid 
prince  was  still  reigning  in  the  new  ^tna  ^.     If  this  were 
so,  it  might  explain  the  &ct  that  we  hear  of  no  action 
on  the  part  of  any  other  Greek  state  against  the  Sikel 
invader.     The  remnant  of  the  tyrants  might  well  be  left 
to  }>erish  at  any  hands.     But  the  Sikel  prince  soon  showed 
that  his  objects  were  not  bounded  by  the  recovery  of 
Inessa.     From  that  conquest  he  marched  on  to  attack  the  He  be- 
second  among  the  Greek  powers  of  Sicily^  and  the  second  Moi^on. 
among  them  did  not  venture  to  withstand  him  without 
calling  in  the  help  of  the  first. 

The  geography  of  the  campaign   is  hopeless.     Duce- 
tius  enters    the   Akragantine    territory,   and   assaults   a 
fortress  called  Motyon^  which  was  defended  by  an  Akra- 
gantine garrison^.     The  site  is  unknown;    the  name,  if 
we  have  its  right  form,  strikes  us  by  its  likeness  to  the 
name  of  the  famous  Phoenician  island.     The  chances  are 
that  Motyon  and  Motya  are  alike  Sikan  names  kept  on 
by  the  Greek  in  one  case  and  by  the  Phoenician  in  the 
other  ^.     Ducetius  laid  siege  to  the  place  with  a  strong  He  defeats 
force^  and  the  Akragantines  refused  to  risk  a  battle  against  gantines 
the  Sikel  invader  till  they  had  sought  and  received  help  "^^  ^^^ 
from  Syracuse.     Ducetius  now  met  the  united  forces  of 
the  two  greatest   Sikeliot  cities  in  arms.     Victory  was 

'  Died.  xi.  91 ;  Atrpijw  icarfX&fitro^  rlv  ^yovfitvow  avr^s  HoKfxpw^irm. 

*  'UyoCfuvos  IB  hardly  an  nsiial  title  for  the  magiBtrate  of  a  common- 
wealth, and  it  is  in  this  very  sentenoe  that  Duoetins  is  called  6  rw 

*  lb.;  fls  ri^  'AMpayayriwcay  X^P^^  dra^ciJ^as  /icrd  8vr<£fc«vs  M^rvov 
<ppovpo6/A«yor  {rw6  rSav  'AMpayavrbwif  k-roKi6pKrf<r*. 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  270,  562.  Yet  one  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  entry  in 
Stephen  of  Byzantium  ;  M^vXai*  Xuc€\ias  ^poipiov  vtpi  rip^  "VLorinjjv, 
^Uuarot  ^iMtkiiUJv  vc/ivr^.  That  is  just  where  Philistos  would  be  telling 
the  story  of  Ducetius.  The  fragment  next  before  in  Miiller  (i.  187)  is 
Stephen's  notice  of  Al0a\la,  from  the  same  book.  That  is,  he  there  re- 
cords the  Syracusan  expedition  which  we  s^ioke  of  in  p.  337.  One  knows 
not  what  confusion  may  loik  in  M6rv\iu  and  vtpl  r^  Motvi/k. 
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CHAP.  vn.  with  the   Sikel,  and  SyracuBans  and  Akragantines  were 

both  driven  from  their  camps  ^.     The  conqueror  pressed 

his   advantage  so  far  that  Motyon  yielded  to  its  Sikel 

besi^^rs^;  but  winter  was  coming  on^  and  both  Greeks 

and  Sikels  withdrew  within  their  several  territories  \    At 

Syracuse  we  hear  the  same  story  as  after  the  first  Etruscan 

expedition*.     Truly  or  falsely^   the  cry  of  treason  was 

raised.     It  was  a  cry  at  once  so  likely  to  be  true  and  so 

likely  to  be  raised  though  it  were  not  true^  that^  in  the 

absence  of  further  details^  we  can  only  say  that  it  was 

Condem-     raised,  and  successfully  raised.      Bolk6n^   the   Syracusan 

Bolkdn.      general   who   had  gone    to    the  relief  of  Motyon,    was 

^co  ^^^~    *^rraigned  on  a  charge  of  having  been  in  league  with  Duce- 

tius,  and  of  having  wilfully  caused  the  defeat.     On  this 

charge  he  was  convicted  and  put  to  death  ^. 

This  is  the  second  time  within  a  few  years  that  a  Syra- 
cusan commander  is  condemned  for  treason  in  his  command. 
In  both  cases  his  successor,  whether  more  wisely  chosen  or 
waraed  by  his  fate,  more  than  retrieves  the  losses  brought 
CamtMugn  about  by  the  fault  of  his  predecessor.  When  war-time 
"*^^*  began  again,  another  Syracusan  general,  whose  name  is 
not  given,  was  sent  forth  with  orders  to  fight  against 
Ducetius  and  to  overthrow  him  •.     Syracuse  now  takes  the 

*■  Diod,  ^'  91  >  f^  ^^  ^AKpayayriycay  im$otj$i]ff6»rrwyt  awcapas  IJU&XV^  icai 
vpoTtp^ffas,  k^-qkaffw  dfjufxn^povs  l«  roay  arparvriJiav .  Here  we  most  take 
to  eonjectare.  The  subBtitation  of  ^vpojcociw  for  ^KKpayovrlvw,  or,  per- 
haps better,  the  insertion  of  koI  Xvpaxoaiw  after  'Ajcpayavrlycav,  ia  called 
for  both  by  the  word  dfjuporipovs  and  by  what  followi.  Either  mistake  is 
an  easy  one. 

'  This  is  implied  directly  after. 

'  Diod.  u.  s.;  t6t€  /jl^v  rov  x^^/^^s  ivtirrafUvov,  Jk€xo^f^<fOrf<r€»  €lf  n^ 
ottttlay.    See  next  page,  note  5. 

*  See  above,  p.  336. 

'  Diod.  n.  s.;  rffs  fjmjs  alrtov  Svra  Kal  ^(avra  KiBpa  <rv/Avpdrr€tv  r^ 
AovKCTi^,  tcaraSiKdiTca^Tts  dn  wpMrrfP  dviierfivap. 

*  lb.;  $4potn  dpxofUvov  aTfwnjybv  irtpov  Kari^miaaVf  f  Si^va/ur  d^idko- 
yov  96yr€Sf  irpoaira^av  tcaravoXtfirlatu  AovKirioy,  In  a  more  carefal  writer 
than  Dioddros  we  should  understand  these  words  of  a  single  general  like 


cnsans. 
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foremoet  port  in  the  war;  the  Akragantines  seem  to  do  no  obaf.  vu. 
more  than  beeie^  their  own  fortress  of  Motyon,  now  held 
by  a  Sikel  garrison  ^.  Ducetius  meanwhile  raised  another 
army,  an  easy  task  no  doubt  after  the  victory  of  the  last 
year.  The  Syraeusan  host^  a  greater  one^  it  would  seem,  Defeat  of 
than  that  which  had  been  led  by  Bolk6n^  found  him  by  the  "^ 
encamped  at  a  place  whose  site  is  unknown,  but  whose  ^^^' 
name  is  given  as  Nomai'.  It  speaks  much  for  the 
generalship  of  Ducetius,  and  for  his  influence  over  his 
people^  that  he  had^  as  it  would  seem^  kept  his  force 
together  through  the  winter.  Armies  such  as  his  must 
have  been  more  apt,  after  a  victory  no  less  than  after  a 
defeat^  to  insist  on  going  back^  each  man  to  his  own 
home^.  A  battle  now  followed  between  Sikels  and  Sy« 
racusans^  a  hard-fought  battle  in  which  it  was  only  after 
long  striving  that  the  military  skill  of  Greece  had  the 
better.  The  Sikel  host  gave  way  and  fled;  the  Syra- 
cusans  followed  and  slew  many  in  the  pursuit^.  And 
now  a  defeated  general  could  no  longer  keep  his  force 
together ;  the  more  part  of  the  confederate  host  of  united 
Sikelia  was  scattered  abroad  ^.     A  few  only  kept  up  stouter 

that  of  the  Achaian  Leagne.  But  we  know  nothing  of  the  military  ar- 
rangements of  Syracuse  at  this  moment.  At  a  later  time  there  were 
fifteen  generals. 

^  See  next  page,  note  2. 

'  Kofiai  is  quite  unknown,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  change  the  name 
into  Mivcd  or  JXoaL 

'  See  Norman  Conquest,  vol.  i.  p.  387. 

*  The  words  of  Dio<l6roB  show  the  good  fight  made  by  the  Sikels ;  ytvo- 
lUrqs  wapari^fcas  fieyAXris  ital  vokkw  trap'  dfuporipois  wijrrlvTM^,  fi6\ts 
Xup€ue6aioi  fita<rafuvoi  rohs  'XtiteX.ovs  krpi^rturrOy  KoJt  xard.  ^vy^y  woWow 
dyfiXor. 

'  The  words  are,  rwv  Bi€ul>vy6vTcay  ol  irXctovs  th  rd  <^poApui  rwv  lSt«cAo)v 
^nrif$rf<ray»  From  what  follows  it  would  seem  that  no  special  military 
emphasis  is  to  be  laid,  as  one  would  naturally  have  expected,  on  the  word 
ippoCpta,  Diod6ros  seems  to  use  it  as  he  might  have  used  v6x.(ts  or  ic^fios. 
Ducetius  would  hardly  have  sunk  into  such  despair  if  a  number  of  garrisons 
were  holding  out  for  him.  We  may  therefore  fairly  contrast  this  scattering 
with  the  words  used  before,  after  his  victory  of  Greeks  and  Sikels  alike, 

B  b  2 
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Motyon 
recovered 
by  the 
Akragan- 
tines. 


Failure 
of  the 
plans  of 
DuoetiuB. 


CHAP.  vn.  hearts  for  a  while ;  they  still  threw  in  their  lot  with 
Ducetius^  and  still  shared  his  hopes  ^  Meanwhile  Motyon 
was  won  back  by  its  besiegers^  and  the  victorious  army  of 
Akrs^^  came  to  join  the  victorious  army  of  Syracuse  in 
face  of  the  small  remnant  that  still  surrounded  the  Sikel 
king^ 

Never  was  a  cause  which  a  moment  before  had  seemed 
so    promising  more   thoroughly  crushed.      Never  was   a 
strong  heart  more  cruelly  constrained  to  give  way  before 
events  which  were  too  mighty  for  it-     We  are  indeed  in- 
clined to  wonder  that  Ducetius  gave  way  so  suddenly^  that 
he  made  no  further  attempt  to  get  together  a  fresh  army. 
With  no  details  to  throw  any  light  on  the  story^  we  can 
only  suppose  that  a  man  who  was  capable  of  such  energetic 
action  as  Ducetius  showed  himself  before  and  afterwards 
did  not  despair^  even  for  the  moment,  without  reason.     We 
are  tempted  to  think  of  our  own  Mlirei  in  his  shelter  at 
Athelney,  and  how  soon  victory  came  back  to  the  banners 
of  a  people  who  had  been  scattered  even  without  a  defeat. 
But  the  Wessex  of  JSlired,  far  as  it  was  from  the  unity 
of  a  modem  state^  might  pass  for  a  well-established  and 
united  power  by  the  side  of  the  confederacy  of  yesterday 
which  had  been  called  into  being  by  the  genius  of  Ducetius 
himself.     The  isolated  tribes  and  towns  of  his  people  had 
been  brought  together  by  his  bright  promises.     They  were 
kept  together  by  a  brilliant  victory  and  a  successful  siege. 
They  fell  asunder  as  soon  as  victory  was  once  exchanged 

Zttxupi<r^(XCLv  tU  T^v  chctiav.  After  the  victory  all  the  armies  went  into 
winter-quarterSy  but  the  Sikel  army  remained  an  army;  now  it  fell  to 
pieces. 

^  Diod.  xi.  91 ;  hXiyoi  Z\  furci  AovxcWov  rwy  avrSv  kKwlHety  furix^^^ 
vpo€l\o¥ro. 

^  We  now  learn  what  the  Akragantines  had  been  doing ;  we  even  learn 
for  the  first  time  that  Ducetius  had  actually  taken  Motyon ;  *AKpayain'ivoi 
r6  MStvw  ippahpiov  Kartx^litvov  imb  rSav  fitrd  Aov/vcrtov  ScireXftrv  i^eroktSp- 
Ktfirav,  teal  r^v  dvyofuv  i.wayay6vTfs  irpd;  rohs  Xvpaieoaiovs  ywttcijie&ntt  Ijlhf 
KOtv^  KaT€ffTpaT0ir4d€Vffay» 
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for  defeat.    And,  however  low  the  fortunes  of  Alfred  fell^  chap,  vil 
there  was  at  least  no  treason  in  the  little  band  that  still  ^  ^^' 

lower*  for- 

clave  to  him.  But  with  Ducetius  even  those  who  had  sake  him. 
chosen  his  hopes  as  the  better  part  began  presently  to  &11 
away  from  him.  Some  forsook  him ;  some  plotted  against 
him ;  at  last  even  his  own  famih'ar  friends  whom  he  trusted 
seemed  ready  to  raise  their  hands  against  him  ^.  In  such 
a  strait^  he  deemed  it  safer  to  trust  to  the  mercy  of  his 
enemies. 

We  must  suppose  that  the  two  armies  of  Syracuse  and 
Akragas  were  still  in  the  fields  though  where  and  how 
occupied  we  have  no  means  of  guessing.  The  traitors  in  He  deter- 
the  camp  of  Ducetius,  if  camp  he  still  had^  would  most  trost  the 
likely  have  given  him  up  to  the  Greek  commandera  The  ^^^J^ 
Sikel  prince^  as  his  last  hope,  resolved  to  risk  an  appeal  to 
the  generosity  and  the  religious  scruples  of  a  Oreek  people. 
Of  the  two  enemies  that  were  arrayed  against  him,  he  chose 
the  one  which  seemed  likely  to  look  on  him  with  less  hostile 
eyes  than  the  other.  His  enterprise  had  been  immediately 
directed  against  Akragas ;  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
harried  any  lands  or  stormed  any  forts  in  the  territory  of 
Syracuse.  Our  one  meagre  geographical  hint  would  sug- 
gest that  the  unnamed  scene  of  the  plots  against  him  was 
at  least  a  good  deal  nearer  to  Sjnracuse  than  to  Akragas. 
Suddenly  then^  in  the  nighty  before  his  false  friends  could  He  rides  to 
do  aught  against  him^  Ducetius  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
straight  for  Syracuse.  A  single  night — we  are  not  told 
in  what  month ;  we  may  guess  in  the  late  autumn — was 
enough  for  the  journey;  he  reached  Syracuse  while  it  was 
still  dark.  How  he  made  his  way  through  the  gate  we 
are  not  told.  He  could  doubtless  speak  good  Doric  Greek, 
and  he  might  pass  himself  ofE  as  one  from  the  Syracusan 

'  Diod.  xi.  91.    He  u  painted  as  8ul  ri^  Ifrrca^  rots  BXois  awrpifitls . . .  c^s 
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CHAP.  vit.  armj.     The  gate  must  have  been  the  gate  of  Achradina, 

the  gate  that  leads  straight  to  the  agora  of  Syracuse^  the 

open  space  in  the  outer  city  ^.     There  the  meeting-place  of 

the  Sjracusan  people  was  hallowed  bj  the  altars  of  the 

gods  of  Syracuse.     Before  those  altars  the  fallen  king  of 

the  Sikels  seated  himself^  and  proclaimed  to  gods  and  men 

Hebe-       — there  must  have  been   some   mortal  hearers — that  he 

Bov^nt    ^^^'^  himself  the  suppliant  of  the  city.     In  solemn  form 

»t  the  altar  he  handed  over  himselE  and  all  the  land  over  which  he 

in  the 

agora.  ruled  to  the  will  of  the  Syracusan  people  ^.  The  war  was 
over  indeed ;  its  leading  spirit  had  by  a  voluntary  deditio 
given  himself  over  to  his  enemies.  He  had  made  himself 
theirs  to  deal  with  as  they  listed,  remembering  always  that 
the  suppliant  was  under  the  care  of  Zeus^  and  that  he 
who  wronged  him  must  be  ready  to  bear  the  wrath  of  his 
Erinnys  ». 

The  news  spread  through  all  Syracuse.     With  the  day- 
light the  people  crowded  together  into  the  agora,  to  see  a 
sight   so  wonderful  as  that  of  the   dreaded   Sikel  king 
TheSyra-   sitting  as  an  imarmed  suppliant  in  their  own  city*.     To 
assembly.    l^^P  order  and  to  give  a  legal  character  to  any  act  that 
might  be   done^  the  magistrates   at  once  summoned  an 

^  Diod.  xi.  92 ;  riKot  8i  Btcapcjy  rovt  hwoK(^wovi  ^Xovr  fiiXkoyras  a^f  relf 
X^ifHU  wpoa(ptp€iy,  tpOdaas  alroiis  leal  vvtcrbi  8(a8pds  diplinrtwTty  rts  rclr  Xvpa- 
Koicras,  in  9i  wicrhs  ovfftjs  vap^kOtv  c/t  r^  dyopdw  rw  ^vpaja>m«ar.  See 
above,  p.  140. 

'  lb. ;  icaBiffas  M  rSfv  ficaftSov  Ixirrji  iyiy€TO  r^s  r6\twSf  koI  iavrw  re  KOt 
T^K  x^P^v  4^  ^^  Kvptos  mip4datK(  rots  XvpoMoaiois,  Gf.  the  alleged  deditio 
of  Th6r6ii,  in  Appendix  XXIII. 

'  On  the  l/eiTfji  there  is  much  to  be  found  in  X.  O.  MUller,  Eomenides, 
51.  If  the  litiTris  was  strictly  a  man-slayer  seeking  purification,  Duoetins 
might  well,  in  Syracusan  eyes,  be  so  deemed.  But  without  going  into 
such  mysteries,  we  aU  know  how  (Od.  xiv.  57) 

wpbs  Ai6i  ttaar  Avcurrts 
^urU  rt  wreaxol  re, 
and  how  (xvii.  476) 

*  Diod.  u.  s.;  rov  52  wXi^ova  did  rd  wap&fio^oy  avfifiioyrat  th  Ti^y 
dyopAv, 
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extraordinary  assembly  of  the  people^.  The  crowd  be-  chap.  vu. 
came  an  orderly  body;  slaves  and  strangers  most  have 
withdrawn ;  the  citizens  of  Syracuse  took  their  places  in 
whatever  was  the  usual  order.  Proclamation  was  now  Debate 
made  of  the  subject  of  debate.  The  people  of  Syracuse  was  ^^  '^^ 
caUed  on  to  vote  what  should  be  done  with  Ducetius^  with 
the  suppliant  sitting  there  in  the  holy  place  before  their 
eyes^.  In  trying  to  call  up  some  'likeness  of  this  me- 
morable debate^  we  must  remember  the  cruel  usages  of 
Greek  warfare^  even  when  waged  against  other  Greeks, 
how  common  a  thing  it  was  to  slay  or  enslave  vanquished 
enemies  by  hundreds  and  thousands.  On  the  other  hand^ 
it  sometimes  needs  a  harder  heart  to  slay  one  man 
than  to  slay  a  thousand,  and  we  must  further  remember 
the  awful  religious  sanctions  under  which  Ducetius  had 
placed  himself.  From  his  place  by  the  altar  he  heard 
men  arguing  whether  it  were  good  that  he  should 
live  or  that  he  should  die.  Speakers  were  not  lacking 
either  on  the  side  of  vengeance  or  on  the  side  of  mercy. 
Syracuse  had  her  nameless  Kleons  and  her  nameless 
Diodotoi.  We  may  perhaps  detect  some  touches  of  a 
pen  hostile  to  democracy  when  we  read  how  the  orators 
to  whom  the  people  were  wont  to  listen^  the  demagogues 
in  short,  demanded  that  Ducetius  should  be  dealt  with  as 
an  enemy,  how  they  enlarged  on  his  evil  deeds  toward 
Syracuse,  and  called  for  a  fitting  vengeance  on  him  who 
had  wrought  them  ^.  On  the  other  hand,  the  worthiest  Aigumenu 
and  noblest  of  the  elders  of  Syracuse  g^ve  their  voices  to 
save  the  suppliant^  to  respect  the  turns  of  fortune^  and  to 

*  IMod.  xi.  9a ;  ol  filv  dpxovrts  aw^yayow  liutKriffiav, 

*  lb.;  wpo4$ijitay  0cvX^  ir«p2  tw  AovivcHov  rl  xp^  wpirrtir.  In  a  more 
careful  writer  than  Dioddroe  one  would  ask  the  exaot  force  of  the  word  0ov\ii. 
Could  there  have  been  time  for  the  vote  of  the  Senate — which  the  word 
suggests — which  wotdd  regularly  go  before  that  of  the  assembly! 

*  lb.;  ivtot  Tfltfr  hj/afyoptu^  *lot96rvp  awf^fioCKwunF  ieoXd(tiy  &s  w>\4fuw 
Koi  w€fi  Twv  ^/iapTiffUrw  rj^  wpo<HfKovaaM  iwt$t!lmi  rifiaipUxy, 
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CHAP.  vn.  reverence  the  Nemesis  of  the  gods  ^.  The  question,  they 
said,  was,  not  how  Ducetius  deserved  to  be  dealt  with,  bat 
how  it  became  the  honour  of  Syracuse  to  deal  with  him  \ 
To  slay  the  man  whom  fortune  had  overthrown  was  not 
consistent  with  that  honour;  to  save  the  suppliant,  to 
respect  the  guardianship  of  the  gods  who  protected  him, 
was  alone  worthy  of  a  generous  and  high-souled  people  ^. 
Thus  appealed  to  on  the  side  of  their  best  feelings,  the 
assembled  people  of  Syracuse  gave  no  uncertain  answer. 
The  vote  was  given  by  acclamation.  One  cry  from  every 
side  rang  through  the  clear  air  of  Syracuse;  one  sound 
lighted  on  the  ear  of  the  man  who  was  waiting  for  his  doom 
of  life  or  death.  That  cry  was  *'Save  the  suppliant*.^' 
The  better  reason  this  time  won  the  day  in  the  heart  of  the 
Syracusan  democracy.  It  might  no  less  have  won  the  day 
in  the  heart  of  a  high-souled  prince,  of  Ducetius  himself 
in  his  days  of  power.  Can  we  deem  that  it  would  have 
had  equal  strength  with  a  narrow  oligarchy  debating  in  its 
secret  chamber  ? 


Unani- 
moiii  vote 
to  "  8»ye 
the  sup« 
pliant. 


Ducetias 
sent  to 
Corinth. 


Ducetius  was  saved  from  death  by  the  vote  of  the 
popular  assembly.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the 
vote  of  that  day^s  assembly  or  of  some  later  gathering, 
either  of  the  people  or  of  some  smaller  body  of  senators  or 
magistrates,  which  fixed  his  further  destiny.    That  destiny 

*  Diod.  xi.  92;  ol  xaf>*^<rraTOi  rw  vptafivripoifu  wapStrrti  Arr€^(yotrro  <n&{€(K 
t6v  IxirrfVy  Ktd  rijv  r^yjl^  '^  ''^^  viit^aw  rStv  $€Sw  ivrp4w€<r$ai. 

'  lb. ;  d€Ty  ydp  aKOiruv  ov  ri  waOuv  A^ids  iari  Aov«hios,  dAAd  ri  wp4wti 
wpa^ai  'S.vpoKoalois. 

'  lb. ;  iMOKTuvat.  y^  rov  irrrraicrdra  rg  T6x'ff  M  ^poff^icoi^,  <r^fc<r  8'  &/jut  rijp 
vpbs  Tci/s  $€ovs  tifffifitiay  xai  rdv  bcirrfv  6^i6v  ifTri  r^s  rov  Si^/iov  fieyaXo^' 
Xtar.  This  is  a  higher  ground  than  any  taken  by  Diodotos,  if  we  could  be 
only  sure  that  this  was  the  line  taken.    The  form  of  the  vote  looks  like  it. 

*  lb. ;  6  5i  ^fjfioSf  &aw9p  /uq,  <pvyi,  ff6f(€iv  wairr6$w  kfi6a  rhv  Ul-npf,  Has 
the  word  •waifr60€v  a  special  force?  It  would  seem  (Thuc.  vi.  13)  that  At 
Athens  men  of  the  same  class  or  party  sat  together  in  t)ie  assembly.  If  it 
was  so  at  Syracuse,  it  would  seem  that  right,  centre,  and  left,  all  agreed. 

Others  for  •Kwn66tv  read  £*aK7cs  i06mv,    1  certainly  prefer  irarr^K. 
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was  a  remarkable  one.  Ducetius^  though  allowed  to  live^  ohaf.  vu. 
could  hardly  be  allowed  to  live  at  large  in  Syraense^  or^ 
at  present  at  leasts  anywhere  in  Sicily.  And  the  sup- 
pliant of  the  gods  could  not  well  be  kept  in  prison. 
The  tie  between  metropolis  and  colony  supplied  a  means 
of  providing  him  with  a  dwelling-place  which  should 
be  at  once  safe  and  honourable.  Changed  and  mixed 
as  the  population  of  Syracuse  had  been  during  the  last 
fifty  years^  the  new-comers  of  all  kinds  had  adopted  the 
traditions  of  the  soU;  all  held  themselves  for  colonists  of 
Corinth  no  less  than  the  descendants  of  the  comrades  of 
Archias.  The  mother-city  was  ready  to  help  her  daughter ; 
Corinth  undertook  to  keep  the  suppliant  of  Syracuse. 
Ducetius  was  sent  to  dwell  at  Corinth,  with  a  maintenance 
supphed  him  at  the  cost  of  Syracuse  ^.  We  are  not  told 
on  what  terms  he  was  to  dwell  there ;  but  it  is  clear  from 
what  follows  that  he  promised  to  live  quietly  in  his  new 
abode  and  not  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  Sicily  ^.  The 
tenor  of  the  story  seems  equally  to  show  that  his  position 
at  Corinth  was  that  of  a  guest  honourably  treated^  but 
whose  movements  were  doubtless  carefully  watched.  That  His  Greek 
such  a  home  should  have  been  chosen  for  the  fallen  Sikel 
prince  seems  of  itself  to  show^  and  the  rest  of  the  tale 
shows  yet  more  clearly,  how  largely  he^  and  doubtless 
many  of  his  countrymen  with  him,  mnst  have  heen  brought 
under  the  influence  of  Greek  culture.  A  mere  barbarian 
would  have  been  utterly  out  of  place  in  a  city  like  Corinth. 
Ducetius  clearly  made  many  Oreek  friends,  and  showed 
himself  fully  capable  of  entering  into  the  general  run  of 
Ore^  politics. 

*  Diod.  xi.  92 ;  XvpcueSaioi  dvoKiutravrts  ttjs  ri/jwf^as  rhv  Aovitiriov  Ixirrfv 
i(4w*fja/fay  tit  rifi^  K6pip9oy,  Mci  kvravBa  wpoffrd^carrts  Korafiiovy  rilw  Imu^v 

'  We  read  in  zii.  8  that  Puoetius,  when  he  left  Corinth,  rds  iiMk^oM 
IbKwt*,  There  is  no  mention  of  the  promise  in  the  earlier  account ;  but  it 
16  impliecL 
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CHAP.  Til.  For  about  five  years  Sicilian  afihirs  are  blank ;  tben  ihey 
five  yean  suddenly  take  an  unexpected  turn.  Ducetius  shows  himself 
B.C.  451-  once  more  in  Sicily^  but  this  time  in  a  new  part  of  the 
^  '  island,  and  in  a  new  character.     At  the  biddingf^  as  he  gave 

DacetioB  . 

founds        out^  of  the  gods,  he  went  forth  from  Corinth^  at  the  head 
B.  0.  446.     ^^  ^  body  of  settlers,  to  found  a  new  city  in  Sicily  ^.     The 
site  chosen  Was  on  that  northern  coast  which  the  Greeks  had 
for  the  most  part  strangely  n^lected^  and  of  which  his  own 
people  had  certainly  not  made  the  most.   In  that  long  stretch 
of  land  which  lies   east  of  Greek  Himera^  east  of  Sikel 
Cephaloedium^  and  west  of  the  Messanian  outpost  of  Mylai, 
no  town  had  as  yet  arisen  immediately  on  the  coast.    Sikel 
strongholds  looked  down  from  the  hills,  and  that  was  all  ^. 
But  the  site  chosen  by  Ducetius  was  one  that  had  already 
drawn  to  itself  the  thoughts  of  men  who  were  planning 
new  settlements.     It  was  on  the  Fair  Shore  that  Skythes 
of  Zankle  had  offered  to  find  homes  for  those  Samians 
and  other  lonians  who  so  unthankfully  turned  against  him 
and  his  city^.      A  Greek   prince  had  then  proposed  to 
occupy  the  spot  with  Greeks  at  the  expense  of  Sikels.     A 
Sikel  prince  was  now  to  occupy  it  with  a  mixed  company  of 
Gompari-    Sikels  and  Greeks.     No  site  could  be  less  like  either  of  the 
his  earlier  earlier  foundations  of  Ducetius.     It  was  a  contrast  indeed 
tioM  between  the  Fair  Shore  on  the  northern  coast  and  his  first 

hill  city  of  Mensenum.  And  there  was  hardly  more  like- 
ness between  his  new  home  and  Palica  on  the  low  height 
in  the  plain,  hard  by  the  holy  lake  of  the  Sikel  gods. 
Ducetius  had  not  sojourned  at  Syracuse  and  dwelled  at 
Change  in  Corinth  for  nothing.  He  had  learned  that,  in  the  new 
state  of  things  in  which  his  lot  was  cajst^  cities  were  not  to 
arise  either  on  inland  heights  or  in  inland  plains,  but  on 

'  Diod.  xii.  8 ;  wpocjrotrjirdfuvos  XPV^i*^^  ^^  ^^  ^*^  kavr^  Sc^crftu 
KTlaat  r^v  KaX^  'Ajirrj^v  k¥  JUic€Ki<f.  Did  both  Delphoi  and  Olympia 
speak? 

»  See  vol.  i.  p.  144.  »  See  above,  p.  169. 
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spots  where  they  could  have  the  full  advantage  of  the  chap,  vn- 
watery  ways.     Ducetius  took  up  the  plans  of  Skyth^^  and 
the  city  of  the  Fair  Shore^  Kale  AhtSy  cut  short  into 
Calacta  in  later  times^  arose  at  his  bidding. 

The  place  deserved  its  name.  It  is  a  shore,  and  a  fair  Site  of 
shore^  though  it  is  hardly  an  akte  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  name  was  applied  to  the  sickle-like  peninsulas  which 
sheltered  the  havens  of  Motya  and  Zankl^.  It  is  an  open 
shore^  the  shore  of  one  of  several  bays  within  bays  which 
hinder  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily  from  being  a  mathe- 
matical right  line.  The  headland  of  Cefalii  stands  out  to 
the  west ;  the  headland  of  Orlando  stands  out  to  the  east. 
Between  them  two  far  smaller  headlands  fence  in  a  small 
bay  with  a  marked  curve,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  stream 
that  now  bears  the  name  of  Caronia.  Here  is  the  Fair 
Shore.  Its  special  feature  is  that  at  this  point  the  hills, 
here  not  rugged  mountains  but  hills  of  moderate  height 
and  green  with  their  rich  culture,  come  close  down  to  the 
shore.  At  a  very  little  way  off  on  each  side,  the  hills 
fall  back  from  the  shore,  leaving  more  or  less  of  flat 
ground  between  their  feet  and  the  sea.  Hard  by  to 
the  west  there  is  a  large  space  of  low  and  swampy 
ground  between  the  hills  and  the  water.  Here  at 
Kale  Akte  there  is  a  mere  beach  between  them  and  no 
more.  The  city,  we  may  be  sure,  sloped  down  from  these 
gentle  hills  to  the  very  edge  of  the  sea.  One  of  those 
hills,  rising  just  above  the  bay,  low  and  green  above 
its  fellows,  may  have  been  the  akropolis  of  the  city  of 
Ducetius.  We  feel  sure  that  his  settlement  had  no  part  Caronia 
or  lot  in  the  modem  Caronia,  the  nearest  existing  repre-  J|^J[ 
sentative  of  Kale  Akte.  That  town  crowns  a  point  a  good 
deal  further  inland  and  of  far  greater  height.  It  has  given 
its  name  to  the  wood  of  Caronia,  the  greatest  in  Sicily, 
once  at  least  spreading  far  and  wide  along  the  coast  and 
over  the  neighbouring  hills.    But  the  wood  has  retreated 
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CHAP.  vn.  inland.   The  traveller  who  follows  the  modem  road  between 
Richneeaof  the  hills  and  the  sea  sees  little  of  it.     But  he  marks  the 

the  coast. 

rich  cultivation  of  the  hill-sides^  and  here  and  there  less 

accustomed  sights  meet  his  eyes.     Besides  figs  and  oranges, 

trees  are  seen  which  neither  Greek  nor  Sikel  looked  on  as 

good  for  human  food.     Besides  the  less  unusual  pine,  we 

light  now  and  then  on  the  oak  which  was  once  common 

to  the  great  island  of  the  Mediterranean  with  the  great 

island  of  the  Ocean. 

Gradual  Here  then  the  Sikel  prince,  in  the  second  stage  of  his 

in  the         career^  planted  the  third  of  the  towns  of  which  he  was  the 

tioM^      founder.     It  was  the  crowning  work  of  his  life.     Ducetius 

Dacetins.    was  a  scientific  colonist^  a  master  in  the  art  of  planting 

men  and  founding  cities.     Each  of  his  foundations  was  an 

advance  upon  the  one  before  it.     The  city  on  the  inland 

hill-top^  the  city  in  the  inland  plain^  the  city  on  the  Fair 

Shore  by  the  northern  sea,  mark  three  stages  of  national 

growth.     They  were  stages  which  might  have  taken  many 

generations ;  but  Ducetius  led  his  people  through  all  within 

Relation  of  a  few  years.    The  only  question  is  whether  his  foundation  of 

lCal6  AktS 

to  the  Kale  Akte  can  be  looked  on  as  a  stage  of  national  growth. 
It  had  a  Sikel  founder^  and  many  Sikel  colonists^;  but 
it  had  not^  as  Mensenum  and  Falica  had,  anything  to 
do  with  the  hopes  of  a  reviving  and  united  Sikel  nation. 
It  was  the  personal  foundation  of  Ducetius  rather  than  a 
settlement  of  the  Sikel  people.  In  fact  the  new  city  must 
have  been  practically  a  Greek  foundation.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive that  any  Sikels  had  made  their  way  to  Corinth  along 
with  their  chief,  and  now  come  back  to  Sicily  with  him. 
The  companions  with  whom  Ducetius  set  forth  from  Corinth 
must  have  been   Greek,  and,  we  may  suppose,   mainly 

'  Diod.  xii.  8;  »eaT4wX(v9€v  cfe  t^i'  yrjaop  fur^  ftokXwy  obnfr6pam' 
<rw9W€Xd0o¥ro  8i  Mat  rw  XuttkS»  riKCs,  iy  oTs  jjv  leai  'Apxtn^i^rfs  6  t&p 
'EpfiiToicay  Swaorrci/ov.  The  woXKoi  chefyropti  must  hare  been  Greek,  and 
the  Xiic€\Snr  rivti  may  imply  that  the  Greek  element  prevailed.  Anyhow 
it  would  be  Greek  in  the  sense  that  a  oity  founded  by  Philip  was  Greek. 


Sikel 
movement. 
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CoriDthian.     His  Sikel  followers  and  helpers  must  have  ohap.  vn. 
joined  him  after  he  came  back  to  Sicily.    It  was  the  Greek  l^e  colony 

,  ,      moreOreek 

colonists  who  would  undoubtedly  give  the  settlement  its  than  Sikel. 

character.    To  this  Ducetius  was  no  more  likelj  to  object 

than  any  Seleukos  or  Ptolemy  of  later  times  in  founding  a 

Seleukeia  or  a  Ptolemais.     He  had  perhaps  found  out  what 

was  to  be  the  destiny  of  his  people.     He  may  have  learned 

that  the  best  thing  that  he  could  do  for  his  Sikels  was  to 

help  them  to  become  Greeks. 

Among  the  Sikels  who  gave  Ducetius  help  was  one  who  Archdnidds 
lived  to  have  his  name  recorded  in  the  history  of  events 
which  are  known  to  many  to  whom  Ducetius  himself  is 
hardly  a  name.     This  was  Archfinides^  the  Sikel  prince  of 
Herbita^.     His  name  points  to  some  measure  of  Greek 
culture  as  already  prevailing  in  his  city  and  family.     He 
would   seem  to  be  the  Hellenic  archon^  while  his  yoke- 
fellow is  the  Sikel  or  Latin  dux.     His  town  of  Herbita 
stands  inland  ^.      Kale   Akte  was   the   nearest  available  Relations 
haven ;  that  spot  of  coast  may  well  have  lain  within  his  Herbiu 
dominions.     One  would  specially  like  to  know  on  what^^J^*^^ 
terms  Archdnides  and  Ducetius  acted  together  in  an  enter- 
prise which   might  well  have  seemed   dangerous  to  the 
prince  of  the  inland  town.    We  know  only  that  Archonides 
survived  Ducetius ;  but  it  seems  that  Ducetius  lived  long 
enough  to  bring  the  new  settlement  to  perfection.     The 
Sikel  king  had  founded  a  Greek  colony,  or  rather  a  colony 
in  which  the  distinction  of  Greek  and  Sikel  was  not  to  be 
regarded. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  how  the  events  in  which  Duce-  Relations 

f  til 
tius  and  Archdnides  played  their  parts  came  to  happen  at  settlement 

all.     Ducetius.  we  are  told,  broke  his  promise.     But  he  *®  ^^™"   ^ 

'  ^        '  *  ^  casans  and 

oould  not  have  broken  it  in  the  way  that  he  did,  he  could  Corinth ; 
not  have  sailed  from  Corinth  to  Sicily  at  the  head  of  a 

^  See  Thuo.  vii.  i.  '  See  toI.  i.  p.  147. 
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CHAP.  vn. 


its  rela- 
tioiui  to 
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Offence 
taken  by 
Akrasras. 


Friendly 
relation 
between 
Syracuse 
and  Akra- 
gas. 


force  capable  of  undertaking  the  plantation  of  a  colony, 
unless  he  had  help,  or  at  least  connivance^  from  the  two 
great  cities  in  whose  joint  keeping  he  might  be  said  to 
have  been  placed.  He  and  his  comrades  could  not  have 
sailed  from  Corinth  against  the  will  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Corinth,  and  the  commonwealth  of  Corinth  could  have 
no  conceivable  motive  for  letting  them  go  unless  it  was 
known  that  such  a  course  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
commonwealth  of  Syracuse.  But  what  interest  could 
Syracuse  have  in  bringing  back  Ducetius  to  Sicily  ?  Was 
he  thought  to  be  tamed  down  to  act  as  an  instrument  for 
Syracusan  purposes^  much  as  when  Rienzi  the  Tribune 
went  back  to  Rome  as  Rienzi  the  Senator?  What  im- 
mediately follows  might  suggest  that  he  was  expected  in 
some  way  to  promote  the  interests  of  Syracuse  as  against 
those  of  Akragas.  But  how  was  either  city  affected  by 
his  schemes  ?  One  would  have  thought  that  the  interests 
of  both  cities  were  in  this  matter  the  same.  Any  growth 
of  Sikel  power  was  dangerous  in  a  general  way  both  to 
Syracuse  and  to  Akragas ;  but  the  particular  settlement  at 
Kale  Akt^  was  not  directly  threatening  to  either.  If  we 
only  had  the  story  told  by  Thucydides,  with  a  speech  or 
two  in  the  Syracusan  and  the  Akragantine  assembly^  then 
we  might  answer  these  questions.  As  it  is^  we  can  only 
record  events  of  which  we  do  not  fully  understand  the 


causes 


Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  return  of  Ducetius  gave 
offence  at  Akragas,  and  that  at  Akragas  the  blame  of  his 
return  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  Syracusan  intrigue.  Since 
the  Sikeliot  cities  won  back  their  freedom,  we  have  heard 
wonderfully  little  of  any  wars  or  quarrels  among  them. 
Above  all,  the  two  great  cities  just  mentioned,  beyond  all 
doubt  the  first  and  second  among  the  Greek  common- 
wealths of  Sicily,  had  been  on  terms  of  outward  friendship 

»  See  Appendix  XXXV. 
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ever  since  the  fall  of  the  tyrants  of  Akragas  ^.     In  the  war  ohaf.  yn. 
with  Ducetius,  Syracuse,  less  immediately  threatened,  had 
given  ready  and  powerful  help  to  Akragas.     It  was  by 
Syracusan  arms  that  Ducetius  himself  bad  been  overthrown. 
But  we  now  hear  hints  of  a  general  feeling  of  grudge  on  the 
part  of  Akragas  towards  Syracuse.    This  is  a  feeling  which, 
in  any  body  of  neighbouring  states,  is  almost  certain  to 
spring  up  on  the  part  of  the  power  which  is  second  towards  the 
power  which  hinders  it  from  being  the  first.   Such  a  feeling 
easily  finds  opportunities  on  which  to  seize,  and  they  were 
certainly  not  wanting  in  the  present  case.     We  hear  the  Akragan- 
complaint,  assuredly  not  now  made  for  the  first  time,  that  pUunti 
in  a  joint  war,  waged  by  Syracuse  and  Akragas  against  a  ^^^^ 

O  Vise  UoC« 

common  enemy,  Syracuse  had  let  that  enemy  go  without 
any  consultation  with  Akragas^.     The  enemy  was  not  only 
let  go ;  he  had  come  back,  again  to  play  an  active  part  in 
Sicily.     It  is  not  said,  but  it  is  surely  implied,  that  Syra- 
cuse had   at  least  winked  at  his   coming  back.      Some  Akragas 
negotiations  must  have  gone  on  before  the  final  step ;  but  all  wTr  uid  is 
that  we  hear  is  that  Akragas  declared  war  against  Syracuse,  defeated/ 
and   that  the  Sikeliot  cities  were   split  into  two  camps, 
some  taking  part  with  Akragas  and  some  with  Syracuse  ^. 
Of  this  most  important  war,  important  as  the  first  letting 
out  of  strife  among  the  free  and  independent  Oreek  com- 
monwealths of  Sicily,  all  that  we  hear  is  that  a  battle  was 
fought  by  the  banks  of  the  southern  Himeras,  in  which 
the  Syracusans  had  the  better.     A  thousand  men  of  the 
citizens  and  allies  of  Akragas  were  slain  *.     An  Akragantine 

'  See  above,  pp.  297,  307. 

'  Diod.  xii.  8 ;  ifta  /a^k  ^orovrrcs  rets  ^vpaicoelois,  d/m.  5'  iyttaXovyrts 
aiiTois  ori  Aovk4tiov  Surra  icoivbv  woKifuov  tiicwfov  &ytv  r^  'A/cpayojrrbfMf 
yv&fojs. 

'  lb.;  'AKpayakrtyoi . .  .  w6K€fiov  i^ifytyKay  rots  ^vpcucoaiois,  axiioiUvojv 
8i  rSiv  1lk€\ikw9  v6\tt»»,  Koi  rwr  fikv  roTs  'AKpayoyrivoiif  rSi¥  tilk  tms 
Xvpajcociois  irvaTpar(tf6rrc».  XnetXMcal  w6K€is  here  must  sorely  mean,  as 
it  would  in  the  days  of  Dioddros,  Sikeliot  rather  than  Sikel,  or  rather 
Sicilian  without  distinction  of  race.    Cf.  above,  p.  36,  *  lb, 
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CHAP.  Til.  embassy  then  went  to  Syracuse  and  asked  for  peace.   Peace 
was  made^  on  what  terms  we  are  not  told  ^. 

From  this  time  Syracuse  and  Akragas  stand  out  dis- 
tinctly as  rivals  sometimes  as  hostile  cities,  each  not  un- 
commonly appearing  with  its  own  following  of  allies  among 
the  other  Sikeliot  commonwealths.  The  most  natural  line 
of  cleavage  among  those  commonwealths  would  have  been 
drawn  according  to  their  Dorian  or  Ionian  origin.  But 
that  line  was  disturbed,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Ionian  minority,  by  this  rivalry  between  the  first  and  second 
among  the  Dorian  cities.  We  should  therefore  have  been 
specially  well  pleased  to  have  a  list  of  the  allies  of  each 
in  this  first  debate  between  them  in  the  character  of  in- 
dependent commonwealths. 


Later 
plans  of 
DucetiuB. 


Meanwhile  Ducetius  went  on  with  his  work.  Akragas 
could  not  hinder  him;  Syracuse,  it  would  seem,  had  no 
mind  to  hinder  him.  At  Kale  Akte  he  made  himself  a  new 
seat  of  dominion  and  a  strong  one.  Ducetius  and  his  city 
became  again  a  power  in  the  island  ^.  That  he  had  chosen 
his  site  well  and  carried  out  his  measures  wisely  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  for  ages  to  come  Kale  Akte  kept  its  place 
among  the  cities  of  Sicily  ^.  It  would  even  seem  that,  having 
again  climbed  up  thus  far,  Ducetius  sought  once  more  to 
climb  again  higher  still,  and  that  he  planned  to  make  sea- 
faring Elale  AktS,  as  he  had  once  made  inland  Mensnum 


'  Diod.  xii.  8;  fitrSi  r^v  fJ^Xt^  lkawp€cfi€v<rafiiptay  mpi  avy$4trteK  tSh^ 
'Attpayayriyw,  ol  Xvp(uc6ctoi  awidtirro  r^iv  elp^vriv.     Cf.  c.  26. 

'lb.  39;  Aovk4tios  &  ytyov^  rSfv  JiuetKucSiv  vSkeoav  ^ytfAOin^  r^  tS/p 
Kakaicrlveay  narpiJh.  Kari(rrrf(r€  Kcd  iro\\oh$  fls  air^v  olHi(w¥  ottc^Topas. 

'  It  plays  no  part  in  history,  but  that  it  was  often  in  men's  months  is 
shown  by  the  contracted  form  which  it  took  both  in  Greek  and  Latin; 
Calacta,  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  45,  and  Silius,  xiv.  251  (where  the  old  reading  '*  litus 
piscosa  MelBcie"  has  been  naturally  changed  into  ''Calacte"),  and  in 
Ptolemy's  KoA^rra  (iii.  4.  i).  In  Greek  we  see  it  also  in  the  gentile  form 
used  by  Dioddros  in  the  last  note  (see  Amico,  Fazello,  L  387),  which  is 
also  that  of  the  late  copper  coins,  KAAAKTINAN.  Athenaios  howeyer  (vi. 
104)  &lls  back  on  KaX^  'Arr^. 
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and  Palica^  the  seat  of  a  general  Sikel  oonf^eracy^.  Yet  ohaf.  yii. 
one  would  think  that  experience  must  have  given  his  new 
schemes  a  somewhat  different  character  from  the  old  ones. 
He  might  stilly  and  not  unreasonably^  dream  of  making 
himself  again  a  power  in  the  land ;  but  he  could  hardly 
dream  of  finding  for  himself  a  royal  seat  in  any  of  the 
great  Greek  cities.  He  must  have  become  more  and  more 
convinced  that  the  Sikel  people  could  become  great  only  by 
ceasing  to  be  SikeL  But,  whatever  were  his  schemes^  he  Hii  death. 
was  cut  off  by  sickness  in  the  midst  of  them  ^.  His  great  '  '  ^^' 
plans  were  never  carried  out ;  his  second  plan^  whatever 
form  it  took^  was  never  even  begun.  But  he  had  done 
something.  He  had  at  least  left  his  mark  on  the  map  of 
Sicily,  as  founder  of  three  cities.  Of  those  cities  two  lived 
0^,  and  one  of  them  still  lives  on  under  the  name  that  he 
gave  to  it  ^. 

The  one  that  abides  is  his  earliest^  his  most  primitive  His  cities. 
foundation,  Mineo  on  its  hill-top.     Palica  has  vanished; 
so  has  Kale  AktS.     It  is  only  in  the  most  indirect  way 
that   Caronia  can   be   said   to   represent  it.      It  has  in 
some  sort  taken  its  place,  and  that  is  all.     A  time  came 
when^  except  in  the  greatest  and   strongest  cities^  men 
began  again  to  dread  the  sea^  as  they  had  done  when 
Athens  and  Corinth  still  abode  on  their  earliest  hill-tops. 
Then   Calacta   passed   away^   and    Caronia    arose.      The  KaU  Aktd 
modem  traveller  misses  the  city  on  the  Fair  Shore  as  he  ^j^^ 
makes  his  way  along  the  coast  line  between  Cefald  and 
Patti,  a  road  on  which  he  is  tempted  to  say,  with  the  knight 
in  the  old  ballad, 

"  If  crutnce  should  me  befall, 

I  am  far  from  any  good  town." 

*  Dxod.  xii.  39 ;  drrcvoi4}(raTO  r^  rtav  MMtXSiv  ijytftovias, 

*  lb. ;  fAtffoXafirjBtU  v6ffn>  rbv  fiiov  Mariffrpef/t, 

• '  See  Holm,  i.  a6i.  He  adds ;  "  Die  Einwirkung  des  DakeiioB  aaf  sein 
Land  iflt  eine  nachhaltigere  geweflen,  alB  die  des  maohtigen  Hieron,  detsen 
Schopfnngeu  seinen  Tod  kanm  iiberdanerten." 

VOL.  II.  C  C 
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CHAP.  vn.  The  city  of  Ducetius,  above  all  if  it  preserved  any  memoriak 

of  Ducetius^  would  be  welcomed  as  a  friendly  halting-place. 

As  it  is^  we  have  to  seek  for  the  great  Sikel  on  his  inland 

mountain-top^  where  his  works  do  indeed  abide. 

Fftteof  Of  the  foundations  of  Ducetius,  the  second,  the  most 

interesting  of  the  three^  that  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

the  ancient  deities  of  his  people^  was  the  first  to  pass  away. 

But  it  is  the  one  that  connects  itself  with  the  Sicilian 

history  of  the  time.     Palica  has  not  lived  on  to  our  own 

time^  like  Mensenum;    it  did  not  even  live  on  to  find  a 

place  in  later  records  like  Kale  Akte.     When  the  Syra- 

cusans  saw  that  Ducetius  was   again   beginning  to  plan 

greater  things,  they  felt  that  they  had  not  done  wisely 

Archdniddfl  in  bringing  him   back.     There   was    doubtless  no   man 

death  of     among  the  Sikels  fully  fit  to  take  the  pla^e  of  Duce- 

Ducetius.    tius ;  but  Archonides,  his  yoke-fellow  at  Kal6  Akte,  must 

War  of       have  been  a  man  of  energy  and  policy  ^.     It  may  be  that 

against  the  ^*  was  the  prospect  of  the  schemes  of  Ducetius   being 

SikeU.        carried  on  by  another  Sikel  leader  which  led  Syracuse  to 
c.  B.C.  439.  -^  •'    ^     ^ 

wage  warfare  against  the  independent  Sikels  at  this  time. 
It  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  now  that  the  Palica  of 
Ducetius  was  swept  away^,  and  that  his  conquest  of 
Morgantia  came,  as  we  find  it  at  a  later  time,  into  Syra- 
cusan  hands  ^.  But  it  must  be  mere  exaggeration  which 
says  that  Syracuse  conquered  all  the  Sikel  towns*;  we 
shall  see  plenty  of  them  independent  a  few  years  later. 
Of  one  alone  we  have  any  distinct  record,  the  town  that 
Siege  of      bears  the  same  name  as  all  Sicily  ^.     Trinakia  is  described 

f»^^»  %m  er 

to  US  as  at  this  time  a  powerful  Sikel  state,  the  head  of 

*  He  is  spoken  of  respectfully  by  Thucydides  (see  above,  p.  381),  but 
his  dominion  most  have  been  a  small  part  only  of  that  of  Ducetias.  He 
was  rSnf  ra&rQ  [by  Himera]  Xnetkwy  fiaaiKtvwv  riv&y  Koi  &y  ovk  dSvvaros. 

*  See  Diod.  xi.  91,  and  Appendix  XXXIV. 
'  See  Thuo.  iv.  65. 

*  Diod.  xil.  39 ;  Xvptuc6<rt<n  ndirat  re^r  rw  ScircAwv  w6\fts  hwifg^vs  voc7<rdE. 
/ttvot  9Kijv  Tijt  6yo/xa(ofi4ytjs  Tpivaictrfs, 

»  See  vol.  i.  pp.  158,  511,  and  Appendix  XXXTV, 
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the  Sikel  states^  full  of  valiant  men  and  valiant  leaders  ^.  chap.  vit. 
We  cannot  help  asking  how  far  we  are  to  see  here  the  ^^^* 
handiwork  either  of  Ducetius  or  of  Archdnides.     As  our 
story  is  told  us,  the  men  of  Trinakia  were  left  alone  to 
endure  the  attacks  of  the  whole  power  of  Syracuse  and  her 
allies  *.     They  kept  up  a  valiant  resistance  till — so  we  are 
told — all  their  fighting  men  were  slain.     Then  the  mass 
of  the  old  men  slew  one  another,  to  avoid  the  hard  fate 
of  the  people  of  a  conquered  town  ^.     Of  the  women  and  Taking  of 
children  we  do  not  hear,  except  that  some  human  heings^y^^^* 
were  left  in  the  city  to  he  made  slaves,  as  well  as  spoil  ^y™" 

•'  ^  '■        cusans. 

to  reward  the  conquerors.  Proud  of  their  victory  over 
a  valiant  people  whose  overthrow  had  not  been  easy,  the 
Syracusans  rejoiced  with  great  joy,  and  dedicated  the 
choicest  things  among  the  plunder  of  Trinakia  as  an  offer- 
ing to  the  Delphian  god  *. 

The  national  struggle  was  over.     We  shall  find  long  Hellem'z- 
after  that  Sikel  national  feeling  had  not  died  out.     Butgij^^^ 
the  non-Greek  parts  of  Sicily  were  now  to  begin  more 
definitely  to  put  on  a  Greek  character.    All  hopes  had 

^  Diod.  zii.  29;  (npoUpa  hvonrrtvov  ro^  Tpivajtiovs  d,vTikli\l/€<rBai  r^f  rw 
6^o€9vwv  %K€\Sfy  ijytfxoyias'  ^  5i  ir6\is  adrrj  voXXobs  Koi  juydXovs  Ay^pas 
cfx^v,  dtl  t6  trporruov  iffx^fcvta  rSiv  ^iicfKiKOjy  v6k€wv.  Ijv  yd,p  i^€/i&vajp  1) 
v6Xis  airrf  vX-^pris  /liya  ippovovvrojv  lir'  dySpc/f .  The  supremaoy  of  Trinakia, 
if  there  ever  was  any,  conld  have  been  only  before  the  time  of  Ducetius ; 
but  whence  did  Dioddros  get  this  very  emphatic  way  of  speaking  ? 

'  lb. ;  «a<ros  nis  HwAfjun  dOpoiaayr^s  l«  rwy  ^vpcueovaSfy  teal  rStv  aviiitax^ay 
ir<SXca;F  icTpdrtvijay  ktt*  air'fjv,  ol  tl  Tpivdxioi  avpkpi&xon'  f^^v  ^ffoy  iprj/UH, 
Ikd  Hi  TcLs  &\\as  voXtis  at  l/w^KOVoy  Svpouvocj-iois,  fiiyav  dy&va  owtcrT^aayro, 
I  suppose  this  means  that  they  were  stirred  up  to  special  efforts  because  the 
other  towns  were  lost. 

'  lb.;  iicOvftws  ydp  iyKOprtpovyrfs  roti  ?i€tvois  leai  voXXobs,  dy€X6pT€ff 
ilpoHtcw  fjtax^/itvot  wdvT€s  /cariaTpti^ay  rbv  filov  dfioiws  HI  K(d  rSav  irpctr/Su- 
ripoav  ol  irXflow  iavrobs  itc  rov  ^r  /t€T4<rnf(ra»f  olx  vwopL^lvavrts  rdi  kn  r^t 
dXiMrtm  {f0p€is. 

*  lb,;  Tois  vpdrfpoy  drfrr^rovs  ytfwdras  vtKfyravT€i  iwvpavws  r^v  fiiv 
nuXiv  l^ayHpawoHiffdfieyoi  Koriaieaifpay,  rS/y  HI  Xa(p6pogy  rd  tepdricrra  dwitrruXay 
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CHAP.  vu.  now  passed  away  of  the  formation  of  a  great  power  which 
might  be  Greek  in  speech  and  culture  but  which  should 
be  politicallj  Sikel.  No  Sikel  king  was  to  reign  in  Syra- 
cuse or  Akragas ;  no  Sikel  king  was  even  to  reign  over 
a  confederate  Siielia,  independent  of  Syracuse  and  Akra- 
gas. Sikel  towns  were  to  keep  their  independence  and 
to  play  a  part  in  Sicilian  affairs  as  long  as  there  was 
any  independent  Sicily  left.  But  they  began  to  adopt 
Greek  ways  and  thoughts,  slowly  and  singly,  one  by  one. 
Many  of  them,  Henna  above  all^  had  doubtless  adopted 
such  ways  and  thoughts  long  before  this.  But  a  great 
further  impulse  now  began ;  nor  did  it  stop  till^  as  in  the 
days  of  Cicero^  the  distinction  between  Sikel  and  Sikeliot 
was  wholly  forgotten. 

§  4.    Oeneral  View  of  the  Sikeliot  Cities  in  the  Fifth 

Century  before  Christ, 

Prosperity  This  is  perhaps  the  best  point  at  which  to  stop  and 

Sikeliot  draw  our  general  picture  of  Greek   Sicily  free  and   in- 

tw^n\he  dependent.     We   must  try  and   call  up  the  look  of   its 

two  Punic  great  and  flourishing  cities,  as  they  stood  in  the  days  of 

invasioiiB. 

their  highest  prosperity,  the  days  of  comparative  peace. 
That  period  we  are  at  first  inclined  to  define  as  the 
time  between  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrants  and  the  first 
B.  0. 466-  meddling  of  Athens  in  Sicilian  affairs.  But  we  have  seen 
that  such  meddling,  or  expected  meddling,  began  very 
early,  and,  for  our  present  purpose,  we  may  fairly  carry 
on  our  period  to  the  coming  of  the  great  Athenian  ex- 
pedition, and  even  to  the  second  Carthaginian  invasion. 
The  time  of  peace  was  at  best  only  comparative,  and  the 
warfare  which  followed  Athenian  interference  down  to  the 
great  invasion  was  not  of  a  kind  to  do*  any  very  serious 
damage.  That  warfare,  rather  than  the  more  peaceful 
time   before  it,   really   represented   the   normal  state   of 
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things  among  Greek  commonwealths.     And  the  great  in-  ohap.  vti. 
vasion  itself  was  after  all  very  local.     It  drew  the  eyes^    . 
of  the  whole  Greek  world  to  Sicily,  hut  only  to  one  point  invMioiifl. 
in  Sicily.     The  greater  part  of  Sicily,  Greek,  Sikel,  and 
Phcenician,  was  untouched  by  it.     The  Sikan  fared  the 
worst,  when  the  unlucky  folk  of  Hykkara  were  enslaved. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  war  which  Athens  and  Syracuse 
waged  along  the  east  coast  to  disturb  the  unbroken  pros- 
perity of  Akragas,  Gela,  Himera,  or  even  of  threatened 
Selinous,  any  more  than  that  of  Panormos,  Motya,  and 
Solous.    "Whatever  then  we  say  of  the  material  prosperity, 
of  the  artistic  splendour,  of  the  Sikeliot  cities  in  the  time 
of  their  highest  prosperity  and  splendour  must  be  under-  b.  c.  466- 
stood  as  going  on,  through  the  Athenian  war,  to  the  time  ^^' 
of  the  far  more  fearful  Carthaginian  war.     But  the  Car- 
thag^inian  war  followed  so  i^t  on  the  Athenian  war  that 
there  is  hardly  time  to  stand  and  take  a  survey  between 
them.     At   the  point  to  which  we  have  now  come,  we  Lack  of 
have  a  time  of  several  years  which  is  an  absolute  blank,  43^433!^* 
altogether  void  of  general  events.     No  better  time  can  be 
found  for  looking  back  at  the  state  of  things  during  the 
time  which  followed  the  fall  of  the  tyrants.     And,  in 
most  points,  the  same  description  will  apply  to  the  years 
which  follow,  down  to  the  day  when  Hannibal  appeared 
before  Selinous. 

At  the  moment  then  to  which  we  have  come,  war  with  'Dme  of 
the  barbarian  had  ceased.  The  Sikel  had  learned  his  ^***^' 
weakness ;  the  Carthaginian  had  not  yet  come  to  the  full 
sense  of  his  recovered  strength.  The  Greek  of  distant 
lands,  the  Greek  of  the  old  Greek  mother-land,  assuredly 
had  his  eyes  bent  westward,  but  he  had  not  yet  openly 
stepped  in  as  an  ally  or  an  avenger  in  Sikeliot  quarrels. 
And  Sikeliot  quarrels  themselves  were  in  a  manner  hushed. 
The  past  war,  the  abiding  grudge,  between  Syracuse  and 
Akragas  did  in  a  manner  tend  to  peace.     While  the  two 
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CHAP.  viL  chief  Dorian  cities  looked  with  an  evil  eye  on  each  other^ 

there  was  at  least  no  fear  of  their  joining  together  in 

attempts  upon  their  weaker  Ionian  neighbours.     Every 

Independ-  Sikeliot  city  was  free  and  independent.     Each  was  inde- 

(ireek         pendent  of  foreign  masters^  Greek  or  barbarian ;  each  was 

cities.         ^^  from  the  rule  of  tyrants  within  its  own  walls.     AH, 

as  far  as  we  can  see,  were  prospering;  of  the  prosperity 

of  some  of  the  greatest  among  them  we  have  wonderful 

Prosperity  pictures.     Of  Akragas  we  have  a  picture  of  material  well- 

ragaa.  ^y^ij^g  ^hich  almost  passes  belief  ^.    Her  war  with  Syracuse 

seems  to  have  done  little  real  damage  to  either  her  wealth 

Her  or  her  power.     Her  wealth  arose  largely  from  her  African 

trade.         trade.     From  her  small  haven  at  the  joint  mouth  of  her 

two  rivers  her  merchant-ships  crossed  to  Carthage  and  the 

other  cities  of  the  land  beyond  her  own  sea,  and  exchanged 

the  good  things  of  Europe  for  those  of  Africa.     Of  these 

last  we  have  no  special  description.     But  the  Akragantine 

land  was  rich  in  vines  bearing  grapes  like  those  of  Eshcol, 

and  it  was  already  thickly  planted  with  the  olive-trees 

which  here  and  throughout  Sicily  have  largely  supplanted 

all  trees  of  greater  growth.     In  those  days  neither  vine  nor 

olive  grew  in  Africa ;  it  was  from  Akragas  that  Carthage 

herself  was  supplied  with  the  fruits  of  both  *.     From  this 

source  above  all,  Akragas,  already  wealthy,  grew  wealthier, 

till  the  day  came  when  her  barbarian  customers  thought 

good  to  take  her  wealth  into  their  own  hands. 

Wealth  We  may  be  sure  that  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  lurks 

of  Akragas.  ^^  the  pictures  which   are  drawn  for  us  of  Akra^gantine 

^  The  formal  picture  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  Akragas  is  given  bj 
Dioddros,  xiii.  81  and  the  following  chapters.  He  puts  the  wealth  of  vines 
and  olives  first  of  all. 

'  Diod.  xiii.  81 ;  teal  ydp  d/iivcAwvcs  rots  /AtyiOtffi  teal  rf  leaWu  Ita^por- 
rc(,  teal  rd  vXuotov  r^s  x^"?^  iKaiais  Kariu^vTov,  l£  ^i  vafJorXtjOil  ieofii(6f^voi 
Kapmhv  iv^Kow  €h  KapXTf^ya.  ot/nw  ydp  tear*  Ixc/kovs  roifs  xp6vovs  r^ 
Ai/9<^;  9€ipvT€vtiiprf9,  «.t.X.  A  change  must  have  taken  place  in  Africa 
before  the  time  of  Agathoklds.    See  Diod.  xx.  8. 
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wealth  and  luxury  at  this  time^  just  as  it  lurkd  in  those  ohap.yiI. 
that  are  drawn  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  Sybaris 
at  an  earlier  time.  But  the  exaggeration  itself  shows 
that  there  was  something  to  exaggerate.  Akragas  too 
has  been  more  lucky  than  Sybaris  in  not  having  its 
name  made  in^  a  proverb;  the  tales  too  about  Akragas 
are  not  tales  of  mere  luxury^  but  of  stately  splendour 
and  boundless  munificence.  They  help  us  also  to  the 
names  of  several  Akragantine  citizens,  one  of  whom  at 
least  played  some  part  in  public  affairs.  Our  description 
is  drawn  just  before  the  Carthaginian  siege^  about  b.o.  406. 
twenty  years  later  than  the  time  to  which  we  have 
come.  But,  though  twenty  years  does  something  in  the 
way  of  change  of  &shions^  and  specially  in  the  way  of 
growing  luxury,  yet  the  general  description  must  apply 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  fifth  century.  The  time  of 
special  wealth  and  splendour  at  Akragas,  the  special  time 
of  its  great  buildings,  began  after  the  victory  of  Himera 
and  lasted  till  the  Carthaginian  siege.  Many  who  were 
living  when  Himilk6n  came  against  her  must  have  been  4^9-4^ 
grown  men  at  the  time  which  we  have  reached;  and  a 
saying  of  Empedokl6s  shows  that  the  reproach  of  luxury 
had  fallen  on  the  people  of  Akragas  in  his  day.  They 
gave  themselves  to  delights  as  if  they  would  die  to- 
morrow, while  they  built  their  houses  as  if  they  were  going 
to  live  for  ever  ^.  The  men  of  Akragas  whose  names  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  for  their  wealth  and  bounty, 
Gellias,  Antisthen^.  and  Exainetos,  must  have  been  broug'ht  Gelluui  and 
up,  while  Empedokl^  lived,  in  the  fashion  which  he  meant 
to  censure.     Of  these  Gellias  at  least  lived  till  the  time  of 

'  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  2.  7 ;  Stfcy  t6v  'Eftw^donkia  tlwur,  rpm^inrrwv  avrSry, 
'AMparpurrufoi  rpv^wri  fi^y  dn  avpiw  6MoBaMa6fi«p<H  (cf.  S.  Paol  ad  Cor.  i.  15, 
3a),  oUias  8i  icaTa<rKfvd(<»rai  in  irdyra  r^r  xp^^^  fitwriiuvoi.  It  is  unkind 
of  .dBSian  (V.  H.  xiL  29)  to  take  this  story  from  our  local  sage  and  to  give 
it  to  Plato;  5ri  &pa  61  'AMpaycarrwoi  oUoSoftwin  fiir  &s  ditl  fitonrSfuvot, 
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'The 
Trireme.* 


CHAP.  vu.  the  siege.  Yet  both  in  the  Akragantine  way  of  hringing 
up  youth  and  in  the  lives  of  the  grown  men  of  Akragas, 
we  hear  more  of  splendour  in  the  way  of  dress  and  fur- 
niture than  of  actual  excess  of  any  kind  Excess  in  vnne 
was  indeed  possible  in  Akragas  aa  in  other  places.  A 
house  in  the  city  bore  the  name  of  the  Trireme,  on  ac- 
count of  the  strange  drunken  fancy  of  some  young  men. 
It  is  Timaios  who  tells  how  they  got  so  drunk  as  to  be- 
lieve that  the  house  in  which  they  were  met  was  a  ship 
in  a  storm^  to  throw  out  all  the  furniture  to  lighten  the 
vessel,  and  to  address  the  generals  of  the  commonwealth 
who  came  to  restore  order  as  if  they  had  been  gods  of 
the  sea^.  Otherwise  the  worst  that  we  hear  is  that  the 
Akragantines  from  their  boyhood  wore  soft  clothing  and 
gold  ornaments;  their  very  flasks  and  scrapers  were  of 
gold,  or  at  least  of  silver;  their  beds  were  of  ivory*. 
Nothing  worse  is  said  of  them.  And  the  men  who  are 
described  as  the  wealthiest  in  Akragas  are  also,  from 
EmpedoklSs  himself  onwards^,  emphatically  described  as 
the  most  bountiful  *. 

Among  these  the  name  of  Gellias  is  the  one  round 
which  the  greatest  measure  of  abiding  fame  has  gathered  ^. 
His  wine-cellars^  as  described  by  one  who  had  seen  them. 


stories  of 
GelliM. 


^  See  the  story  quoted  frorn  Tlfuuos  6  Tavpofitvirfjs  in  Athdnnios,  ii.  5. 
There  in  something  not  &  little  comic  in  the  address  to  the  crparfiyoi  as 
&iftp€i  tpiTwti.  It  almost  reminds  one  how  Lucius,  in  the  state  of  an  ass 
(Lucian,  Lucius  aS),  speaks  of  mares  as  al  r&v  tmwy  ywaiKtt. 

'  Diod.  xiii.  82 ;  in  Si  crKSyyuri  koI  \ijkiu$ois  dpyvpcus  re  xai  j^wrais 
XP&IJ^^oi,  Julian,  V.  H.  iii.  29 ;  Xiyu  h\  Tifuuos  5tc  /eat  Apyvpats  hjjKv(hts 
Koi  ffrXfyyiaiv  ixP^^^  ^  IXc^cu^rii^ot  «\/ras  cfxoi^  6kpat,  Where  did 
Diod6ros  find  the  gold  things  ? 

'  See  above,  pp.  350,  353. 

^  DiodAros  (xiii.  82)  quotes  a  verse  of  Empedoklte  himself,  in  which  he 
calls  his  countrymen 

^Cifftir  aliotoi  ki/Uvts,  tt€ueinfTOt  dwupoi, 

'  He  is  Tellias  in  other  writers,  as  the  manuscripts  of  Athdnaios,  i.  5 ; 
Souidas  in  TcAA/as;  Eustathios,  Od.  iii.  350.  He  is  Gillias  in  Yal.  Max. 
iv.  8. 
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might  haye  tempted  all  Carthage  to  come  and  fight  for  chap.  vn. 
the  mastery  of  a  city  where  such  spoil  could  be  found. 
Three  hundred  jars  cut  out  of  the  rock  held  each  a  hundred 
ampAorai;   they  were  fed  from  a  swimming-bath — so  it 
is  called — ^which  held  a  thousand^.     But  all  this  store 
was  not  for  the  use  of  Gellias  himself.     His  open-handed  His  hos- 
bounty  to  strangers  could  be  surpassed  only  by  that  of  ^^      ^' 
the  Scandinavian  worthy  who  built  his  house  over  the 
highway^   so   that   men   were    constrained   to    enter  it. 
The   slaves   of    Oellias  were   stationed   at   the  gates  of 
the  city  to  bid   all  who  came  in  to   some  or  other  of 
the  guesten-halls  of  their  master '.     When  five  hundred 
horsemen— in  war-time  one  would  think— came  from  the 
mother-city  Gela  in  the  winter-tide^  Gellias  lodged  both 
men   and   horses^  and  gave  changes   of  raiment  to  the 
riders  \     The  man  of  such  wealth  and  bounty  was  small 
of  stature  and  iU-favoured  in  face.     But  he  could  serve  his 
country^  not  only  with  an  open  hand  but  with  a  ready 
wit.     Sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  Sikel  commonwealth  of  HiBmission 
Centuripa^  his  appearance  caused  as  much  merriment  in  Hpa. 
the  assembly  of  that  city  as  the  Greek  of  Lucius  Postumius 
caused  in  the  assembly  of  politer  Taras.     The  Akragantine 
envoy  excused  himself  by  saying  that  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  commonwealth  which  he  represented  to  send  their 
goodliest  citizens  as  envoys  to  great  and  honourable  cities. 

^  Tile  description  in  Biod.  xiii.  83  \a  said  to  coine  from  the  personal  wit- 
ness of  Polykleitos ;  IloX^KXtiros  4r  Toff  Icropicut  i^rfytirai  vtpi  rov  «ard 
rifif  clKteof  mOtwvoiy  X4yM^  dis  ^a/ubrnvrot  avrov  arparwofthfov  tv  *Ajcp&yayTi 
r€$«wfnfKivai,  One  does  not  see  how  any  known  Polykleitos  can  have 
senred  at  Akragas  in  the  days  of  Gellias.  Perhaps  it  shoold  bePolykritos, 
who  may  have  done  so  in  his  youth.  See  Bnmet  de  Presle  (23).  Whoever 
he  was,  he  saw  the  KokvfxfiiiBpav  KtKovia/AiyrjVy  x^poviraif  Afn^ptTs  x'^^<'vf> 
1^  4$  ri^v  fiuatv  tls  rovs  viBovs  yivt<r9ai. 

'  Died.  n.  s.  He  had  xard,  ti^  cltday  (tmms  vXc/ovs.  Valerins  Maxi- 
mus  (It.  8)  qaarten  some  in  "  arbani  penates/*  some  in  "rustica  teota.** 

*  This  is  the  faTonrite  story  of  all,  which  DiodOros  quotes  from  the 
fifteenth  book  of  Timaios.  It  is  told  by  Ath^naios,  Enstathios,  and  Valerius 
Maximus,  in  the  passages  already  referred  to. 
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t  HAP.  VII.  To  Buch  people  as  those  of  Centuripa  they  sent  men  on 

their  own  level,  like  himself  ^. 
IlluBtra-         This  story  is  told  simply  as  a  personal  anecdote  of 
relationa  of  Gellias.     But  it  has  another  value.     Gellias  is  addressing' 
SikTis^*^^^   Sikel  assembly.     Provoked  by  the  behaviour  of   his 
hearers,  he  speaks  to  them  with  scorn;  but  he  does  not 
call  them  barbarians.    Centuripa,  receiving  an  Akragantine 
envoy  in  its  public  assembly,  must  have  made  some  pro- 
gress in  the  adoption  of  Greek  political  life.     It  is  at  least 
implied  that  the  Greek  speech  of  Gellias  was  understood 
by  his  hearers.     This  is  our  only  glimpse  of  Gellias  in  any 
political  aspect.     In  his  splendour  and  bounty  to  his  own 
people,  if  he  stood  foremost,  he  did  not  stand  alone.     The 
Other  rich  rich  men  of  Akragas  are  spoken  of  as  doing,  each  according 
to   his  measure,  very  much  the  same  as  he  did.     They 
lived,  we  are  told,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  times,  kindly 
towards  all  men  ^.    It  is  a  kindred  picture  to  a  well-known 
contrast  in  our  own  land.     Each  wealthy  Akragantine 
citizen  seems  to  have 

"Kept  up  an  old  hoaae  at  a  bountiful  old  rate;" 

but  even  at  Akragas  the  sons  were  sometimes  inclined  to 
fall  away  from  the  virtues  of  their  fathers. 
Anti-  Next  in  honour  to  Gellias  was  Antisthenes,  who  bore  as 

sthends. 

his  surname  the  name  of  the  mother-land  of  his  mother- 
HU  ^  city,  Rhodes  ^.  The  splendour  of  his  daughter's  wedding- 
wedding,  feast  was  renowned  in  the  annals  of  Akragas.  All  the 
citizens  were  feasted,  each  man  in  the  street  where  he 
lived.  The  special  wedding  company  consisted  of  the 
whole  equestrian  order  of  the  city,  with  many  guests  from 
other  places.     Eight  himdred  chariots  followed  the  bride. 

^  Diod.  ziii.  83  ;  iw  i$*i  fdip  cfrou  r<xV  * hMpayavrb^oit  vpdf  likv  rds  l9tl6^cm 
ftu\M  dwoariWuy  tovs  Kparicrovs  rf  iirdA.A.ci,  9p6s  Ik  rdr  rarcii^  Kai  Aiar 
tirtKus,  6/Miovi. 

*  lb. ;  ipx<uKwt  Kid  <piXa»$fintws  6fu\owT€t. 

'  lb.  84;  * KyriaBhrrfi  6  lwufako6ji€vof  'P^&of, 
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All  the  altars  in  the  temples  and  in  the  streets  throughout  ch^f-  bli- 
the city  were  piled  with  wood ;  in  all  the  workshops  *  heaps 
of  branches  were  got  together.  At  the  appointed  moment^ 
when  fire  shot  up  from  the  akropolis^  all  were  kindled,  and 
the  whole  city  seemed  ablaze.  The  streets  could  hardly 
hold  the  crowds  that  passed  to  and  fro  to  gaze  at  and  to 
admire  the  magnificence  of  Antisthen^  ^.  But  the  maker 
of  all  this  splendour  was  no  tyrant^  no  lord^  no  oligarch, 
but  the  citizen  of  a  democracy  who  knew  his  place  as 
such.  At  Akragas^  as  elsewhere^  wealth  and  high  position 
sometimes  led  men  into  insolence  and  wrong.  Even  the  His  rebuke 
son  of  Antisthenes  did  not  always  walk  in  the  ways  of  his  ^^^' 

father.  He  coveted  the  land  of  a  poorer  citizen,  and  strove 
to  make  him  sell  it  against  his  will.  His  father  rebuked 
him;  but  the  son  still  went  on  in  his  course  of  wrong. 
At  last  Antisthenes  told  him  that^  if  he  honestly  wished 
for  the  land^  he  should  strive  to  make  his  neighbour  richer 
rather  than  poorer.  If  the  owner  of  the  land  were  en- 
riched^ he  might  himself  begin  to  wish  for  a  larger  estate, 
and  might  be  willing  to  sell  the  smaller  one  in  order  to 
buy  it  \ 

Stories  like  these  go  far  to  set  before  us  the  Akragas 
of  the  fifth  century  before  our  sera  as  coming  nearer  than 
most  cities  to  the  state  of  the  ideal  commonwealth  where 

''The  rich  man  helped  the  poor. 

And  the  poor  m&n  loved  the  great/* 

The  fate  that  before  long  came  on  Akragas  may  have 
made  ^'  the  brave  days  of  old "  stand  out  in  later  memory 
in  brighter  colours  than  really  belonged  to  them.  Still 
everything  leads  us  to  think  that  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily 
did  at  this  time  come  more  nearly  to  canying  out  the 

^  Diod.  ziii.  84;  roTf  M  rw  ipyaarifpUn'  ^8a»rc  trx^Sauras  xok  Kkqjueriha*, 

'  lb. ;  4  H^*  'w6\»s  l7«;tc  ^an^,  t6  6i  <nnfairaMoK€v$Qvv  wXS^Bos  oOk  kx^lf^wv 
al  fii^/i^tcu  iMTd  rd  i^ip  ddol.  '  lb. 
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CHAP.  TIL  republican  ideal  than  was  at  all  common  earlier  or  lAter. 
But  it  did  not  come  into  men^s  minds  at  Akragas^  any 
more  than  anywhere  else  at  that  day^  to  look  on  citizien- 
ship  as  a  gift  to  be  lavished  on  every  man  who  chose  to 
come  and  dwell  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  figures 
that  are  given  us  as  the  census  of  Akragas  at  this  time 
need  some  commentary.  It  is  dear  that  the  citizens 
but  a  small  part  of  the  dwellers  within  its  vast  circuit. 


Numbers    are  told  that  the  number  of  citizens  was  twenty  thousand^ 
^Qd  that  the  number  of  citizens  and  resident  strangers  together 

Btrangen.  ^j^g  ^^^  hundred  thousand^.  One  account  indeed  swells 
the  total  to  the  incredible  amount  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  ^.  Setting  aside  this  last  palpable  exaggeration^ 
of  the  smaller  numbers  it  is  clear  that  the  twenty  thousand 
are  the  citizens  of  full  age  qualified  to  vote;  the  women 
and  children  of  citizen  families  are  not  reckoned.  The 
reckoning  in  short  gives  the  result  of  the  official  roll  of 
citizens.  The  other  figure  is  most  likely  a  guess^  meant  to 
take  in  the  women  and  children  of  the  strangers.  These 
last  were  doubtless  a  large  class;  a  city  like  Akragas 
offered  many  temptations  to  men  to  settle  there,  even  in 
MiroiMoi,  the  inferior  condition  of  metoikoi.  Still  the  number  is 
great ;  and  in  any  case  the  slaves  are  not  reckoned.  These 
last  must  have  been  plentiful  in  Akragas,  even  though  the 
momentary  glut  of  them  after  the  victory  of  Himera  may 
not  represent  their  normal  numbers  ®.  Largely  through 
their  toil,  the  city  was  rich  in  everything,  not  only  in  the 
two  great  objects  of  her  trade  with  Africa,  but  in  all  that 
made  Sikeliot  wealth.  The  stream  of  Akragas  was  sung 
of  as  the  stream  by  whose  banks  the  goodly  flocks  of  sheep 

*  Diod.  xiii.'84;  Kar  iKuyw  y^p  rbv  xp^ov  'AKpayayrtyoi  fxiv  ij<mr  vXc£w 
rwv  JkfffAvpivyf  avv  8c  rots  Koroiieovei  ^ivois  due  IXArrow  rw  ^Xkoui  ftvpidSe/w, 

'  Biog.  Laert.  viii.  a.  7 ;  M^tov  di  tAk  'Axpiyopra  clircrr  {^E/nrtioKXia] 
<lnjffl  tloTaptlXkay  kwtl  fwpt6Xifs  ainSw  Kart^aw  ^ic^KOvra,  UorafilXXa 
sounds  like  »  ibter  of  Undeoimillji. 

'  See  above,  p.  224. 
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were  nouruhed  ^.  The  hones  of  Akragas  won  victories  in  chap.  vu. 
the  games  of  Old  Greece,  and  hore  the  warriors  of  the  city  ^|JJJ^J^^ 
to  battle.  At  Akragas,  as  at  Syracuse,  the  chief  military 
strength  lay  in  the  horsemen,  the  sore  sign  of  a  wealthy 
city.  But  Syracuse  had  also  the  fleet  that  lay  in  her 
double  harbour,  and  we  hear  of  no  triremes  sailing  forth 
from  the  haven  at  the  common  mouth  of  Hypsas  and 
Akragas. 

Of  Syracuse  we  have  no  such  set  picture  as  that  which 
is  given  us  of  Akragas,  because,  as  Syracuse  was  not  in 
this  age  overthrown  by  barbarians,  there  was  not  the  same 
call  to  contrast  the  by-gone  times  with  the  present.  The 
Syracusans,  like  the  other  Sikeliots,  shared  the  love  of 
good  cheer  with  the  Akragantines.  A  Syracusan  table  *  Syracusan 
became  a  proverb^.  On  the  other  hand  some  forms  of 
luxury  are  said  to  have  been  discouraged.      Excess  of  Sumptuary 

laws  at 

apparel  in  both  sexes  was  forbidden  on  the  penalty  of  SyraouBe. 
being  set  down  as  given  up  to  an  evil  life^.  The  god- 
desses of  Sicily,  the  patronesses  of  the  house  of  Deino- 
menes,  were  at  their  Syracusan  Thesmophoria  worshipped 
with  rites,  learned,  one  would  say,  from  the  older  folk  of 
Sicily,  which  pointed  to  them  as  powers  of  nature  and 

*  Pind.  Pyth.  xii.  a ; 

.  .  .  &r'  ^x^otf  M  /jofXofiorov 
vaitts  *A«pi.yc»TOS  i^S/mrov  Kok&vaif, 

*  Athen.  xii.  34;  9t€t06rfTot  8*  tUrl  wtpl  rpv^/ifif  XiivcAifl^rat  re  kcu  'SvpOf 
ic6ffioi,  ^  Kai  * AptOTwpdanjs  i^alv  Ik  AauraXtvciv 

dkK'  0^  Toip  l^ia^c  ravT*  l/iioG  W/ivoi^ro(,  dXXd  fjnaWoy 
wivuv,  iw€ir*  ^d«(y  mucws  Xvpeucocianf  Tp&irt(ay 
XvfiaplTtMs  r*  titcaxias  koI  XToi^  iv  Acucmyay. 

He  goes  on  to  quote  both  the  Republic  of  Plato  and  the  falie  Epistlea.  So 
^Svpcucovaia  rpiwiia  Zenob.  ▼.  94 ;  XcircAun)  rpdv€(a  Diogen.  viii.  7  ;  Grreg. 
Cyp.  iii.  68 ;  Apost.  xv.  48. 

'  Atbdnaioi  (xiL  ao)  quotes  the  twenty-fifth  book  of  the  History  of 
Pbylarchoa  (fiee  C.  Muller,  i.  347)  in  the  third  oentury  for  these  sumptuary 
laws.  A  dhaste  woman  had  to  drew  very  simply.  No  new  Aakfiapirtioy 
oould  have  been  coined. 
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CHAP.  vn.  of  growth^.     One  hardly  knows  whether  it  is  with  any 

Xeno-         special  allusion  that  Xenoph6n  brings  in  a  Syraeasan  at 

nwiMan/    ^^  banquet  as  the  master  of  a  small  travelling  company 

whose  performances  supply  S6krates  with  some  subjects 

of.  discourse^.     The  last  moral  at  least  of  the  piece  is 

a  healthy  one. 

Epichar-         Of  the  fondness   of  the   Sikeliots  generally  for  good 

and  other    chcer  of  all  kinds^  above  all  for  the  fish  of  their  bountiful 

nieato.        ggg^^  ^j^g  comic  pocts  are  full.     Epicharmos  of  course  gave 

them  the  start.     At  the  rich  stores  which  the  Deipno- 

sophist  has  drawn  from  the  comedy  of  HSbe's  Wedding  we 

have  already  glanced*.     To  any  but   either  a  professed 

deipnosophist  or  a  professed  ichthyologist  the  wealth  of 

names  is  baffling*     One  dainty  which  still  seems  strange 

to  the  new-comer  in  Sicily  was  already  in  vogue.     The 

cuttlefish,  different  species  of  it,  it  may  be  supposed,  appears 

The  para-    under  more  than  one  name  *.     More  striking  perhaps  than 

site 

the  bill  of  fare  at  this  divine  banquet  is  a  fragment  of 
another  comedy,  in  which  we  see  that  the  parasite^  the 
diner-out,  was  already  a  well-known  character  in  the  Syra-» 
cusan  society  of  the  fifth  century.  He  ate  much;  he 
drank  much ;  in  return  he  praised  his  host,  and  made  much 
merriment  for  the  company  generally  ^.     The  Wedding  of 

*  AthdnaioB,  ziv.  55,  and  of.  vol.  L  p.  489. 

'  See  the  IvmrSfftov  of  Xenophdn  almost  throughout. 

'  See  above,  p.  385.  The  firagments  of  "Hfitjs  ydfios  come  from  ▼ariooB 
books  of  Athdnaios,  chiefly  the  third  and  the  seventh.  In  the  passage 
quoted  in  iii.  30,  the  poet  says  of  his  own  menu  ; 

rd  SuXttv  /liy  kcrrt  xaA>c«d)  Karat^yttv  d*  elfiapia* 

*  Ath.  vii.  107; 

'KdfKvroi  TC  injiricu  tc  «cu  norayal  T«v$td€S. 
'  Athdnaioe  (vi.  28;  Lorenz.  326)  quotes  the  verses  straight  from  the 
*lEXvls  of  Epicharmos,  and  blames  Karystios  of  Pergamon  for  saying  that 
Alexis  was  the  first  to  bring  the  parasite  on  the  stage.     He  describes  him- 
self; 

trwZtfgviw  rf)  XSavrt,  KoXiaai  hu  fiSvov, 
Kot  T^  ya  ft^  XSryri  xoiUlr  Btt  icoXciV. 

yiKwra  imt  rbv  iffrtwr   iwairiw. 
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HSbe  was^  it  is  plain^  specially  designed  to  be  great  on  the  chap.  vn. 
subject  of  cookery.     We  need  not  infer  that  Hieron  with  Sicilian 

.  .  cookery. 

all  his  poets  around  him  dined  daily  on  the  scale  of  the 
bridegroom  HSrakl^.   More  perhaps  is  learned  from  casual 
notices  in  writers  of  other  lands.     Even  Athens^  through 
the  mouth  of  her  comic  poets^  could  acknowledge  the 
skill  of   her  Sicilian   enemy  in  providing   some   special 
forms  of  good  cheer.     Hermippos,  in  mock  heroics,  calls 
on  the  Muses  who  have  their  dwelling  on  Olympos   to 
celebrate^  among  the  choicest  things  of  every  comer  of 
the  globe^  the  cheese  and  the  swine  of  Syracuse  ^.     Phile-  Sicilian 
mon^  in  a  later  day,  sang  also   of  the  cheese  of   Sicily,  ^  ^^^' 
along  with  its  varied  garments,  and  with  its  doves — those 
perhaps  of   Eryx  ^.     In   an    intermediate    age   of  Attic  Witness  of 
comedy  it  was  a  Sicilian  cheese  for  the  purloining  of  which  phanfie. 
the  thievish  dog  was  arraigned   before  the  Aristophanic 
tribunal  ^     Sicily  itself — the  triangle   having  become  a 
round — ^appears  in  the  same  play  as  the  mortar  in  which 
its   own   cheese   and  other  dainties   were  to   be   brayed 
together  ^.     The  folk  of  Sicily  spoke  of  the  salt  sea  itself 
as   sweet  when   it   supplied  them  with   so    many  good 

'  Athen.  i.  49 ; 

iffwtrt  vw  fJUH,  Mowrat  'OXi&fiwia  Z6)}jutr   txovaai^ 
i^  ol  vavKXripu  At6w<rot  kw'  otvowa  wSvtow 
toe*  iuydf  iy0pdnrott  Btvp*  ^Yti7C  tnjl  fjttkalyjf. 
In  the  midst  of  the  list  we  find 

<d  82  Xvpdiccvatu  trvs  teal  rvpiw  trapixovai. 
'  lb.  xiy.  76  ;  kirti  bt  ml  2c«cA/af  alxtjita  rpotpahXs  {Sc  Itrri,  ^tKoi,  Xt^ea- 
lUv  Ti  fttfk  rofSxv,  ^■"^^'^fM/v  ftiv  ySlp  iv  rf)  kviypa<l>ofiir^  XiMtXiie^ 

iydf  vp6r«/M}V  n^v  ^6fjajv  ti^  ^^tXlear 
|y  rovT*  6M6T€UfTO¥  ainh  rdvs  rvpcHts  iroicTif 
KoXo^  in  ravra  wpoa€ri$tf¥  dscijKoifs 
IfidTia  voueik*  tl  Xiyoi  ris  XnctXutA, 
The  doves  come  in  only  in  a  gloes.    The  rpoipaXls  (iv.  32)  was  a  kind  of 
cheese.    Cf.  also  Antiphands,  as  quoted  in  i.  37. 
»  Wasps,  837,  894. 

*  Sicily  is  said  to  be  the  0utla  h  tcvicX^  in  Wasps,  394.    Cf.  Peace, 
350; 
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cHAF.  VII.  things  *.  The  rivers  also  furnished  their  share.  The  sea- 
Fish,  urchins  from  the  rock  of  Sicily,  whichever  of  the  headlands 
of  our  island  best  deserves  that  name  \  the  huge  tunny 
from  Pachynos  ^,  the  sword-fish  from  Peldris  *,  the  eels,  the 
lampreys^  the  special  fish  of  Symaithos  ^ — on  all  these  the 
cooks  of  Sicily  practised  their  art  with  a  skill  whicli  was 
renowned  throughout  the  Greek  world®.  Yet  there  were 
those^  even  in  the  island  itself,  who  ventured  to  set  np  their 
private  tastes  against  the  general  verdict  of  mankind''. 
The  wine  of  King  Pollis  may  be  too  early  for  our  time  •, 
and  another  wine  that  bore  the  name  of  the  Mamertine 
lords  of  the  strait  must  be  too  late  '.  The  haven  of  Iiily- 
baion  seems  not  to  have  as  yet  become  the  centre  of  the 
traflic  which  has  grown  to  so  g^reat  a  scale  in  later  days. 
Comforts.  Nor  was  Sicily  behind  in  other  comforts  and  pleasures 
of  life  besides  those  which  directly  ministered  to  the  satis- 

^  Ath.  zii.  15  ;  ScajS^i/rot  94  c2<rcy  M  rpv^  koI  ai  rSv  ^ue€Xwy  [he  means 
^tttkianSfp']  rpdvifcu,  otTtV€s  icai  rifif  wap*  ainots  O&Xarray  X^yotnny  ttvoi 

'tr4fivT(p  filcav, 

'  lb.  iii.  41  ;  ol  9*  [^X'*'^]  ^^  '''^  ffKOw4\ov  rrjs  2t/rcX/ar  xoiXlas  Kvrucoi, 
'  lb.  6 ;  Twv  UaxwtMSatf  ^yvwr  tAs  ijrpiaias.     So  iii.  85  Arcbeetratos  of 

GeU  (or  of  Katagela,  Ath.  vii.  96,  cf.  vol.  i.  p.  400)  6  w€piit\€voas  ri^ 

oUovfiivTiv  ycurrpds  tv«Ka  Kot  rSf¥  inrh  yurripa,  <pffirl 

Mat  SurcXov  Bvwov  rifMxot 

*  Atben.  vii.  96.     Archestratoe  approves  of  the  sword-fish  of  Bjian- 
tium ;  but  he  adds, 

Khy  vop$fi$  vp6s  Axpauffi  UkKupiaios  wpoxoaict. 
Shell-fiBh  from  Pel6ris  were  not  equally  good ;  i.  6. 
»  Ath.  i.  6. 

*  Ath.  ziv.  7a,  81.    In  the  latter  place  Antiphatds,  kwaa^Qv  robs  Sure- 
Xueohs  imytlpovs  \4yti 

dcurdt  dia0pvfAfiaTi9tt, 

'  ArchestratoB  (Ath.  vii.  86)  gives  five  lines  to  denounoe  the  Syimousan 
and  the  Italiot  in  this  character ; 

o(/  ydp  iwiaravrai  x/»7<rro^  CK€va{4n€¥  tx^vs. 
They  seem  to  have  cooked  the  fish  with  the  local  cheese. 

*  See  above,  p.  8.  •  Ath.  i.  27. 
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faction  of  the  palate.  Sicilian  beds  and  Sicilian  cuBhions  ohap.  vii. 
were  renowned^.  Of  Sicilian  carriageB  we  have  heard 
abeady^  not  without  a  hope  that  in  that  matter  at  least 
a  tradition  of  ancient  days  may  still  survive^.  From  Games. 
Sicily,  from  the  Sikel  rather  than  the  Sikeliot,  came  the 
game  of  koUaho%^  and  the  technical  langxiage  of  that 
game  has  helped  us  somewhat  in  tracing  out  the  ancient 
speech  of  the  island  ^.  And  to  the  sterner  sports  of  the 
great  Hellenic  festivals  Sicily  is  said  to  have  contributed 
a  special  form  of  wrestling,  which  bore  the  Sicilian 
name^ 

The  reported  luxury  of  the  Sikeliot  cities  in  this  age  is, 
in  the  double-edged  saying  of  Empedokles  which  has  been 
already  quoted,  connected  with  one  of  their  noblest  tastes. 
They  built  their  houses  as  if  they  were  going  to  live  for 
ever  ^,  And  if  their  houses,  how  much  more  their  temples  Buildings. 
and  other  public  buildings.  In  some  of  the  Sikeliot  cities 
this  was  the  most  brilliant  time  of  architectural  splendour. 
At  Syracuse  indeed  the  greatest  buildings  which  remain 
to  tell  their  own  story  belong  either  to  an  earlier  or  to 
a  later  time.  It  is  the  theatre  alone,  as  in  its  first 
estate  a  probable  work  of  the  first  Hierdn  ^,  which  at  all 
connects  itself  with  our  present  time.  But  at  Akragas 
and  at  Selinous  the  greatest  of  the  existing  buildings 
belong  to  the  days  of  republican  freedom  and  independence. 
At  Akragas  what  the  tyrant  beg^n  the  democracy  went 

^  Pbryniclioe  in  Ath.  ii.  29. 

'  Ath.  i.  a8  (see  above,  p.  276)  directly  after  from  Kritias ; 
cTra  5*  5xos  ^gtircXdf  «^AAci  tajtiev^  re  icpdnaros. 
So  Yii.  26  ;  ^ 

'  Ath.  i.  28 ;  xy.  2.    See  vol.  i.  p.  490. 

*  JEliasit  ^«  H.  zi.  I  ;  'Opiicaifux  wdXsjs  kyivtro  yoftoBirtfs,  leaff  lavri^v 
lirivo4<ras  rdv  XixcXdv  rp6ww  Ka\ovfi€yoy  ffoAo/cn^.  Like  the  Corniah 
hug. 

'  See  above,  p.  391.  '  See  above,  p.  288. 
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CHAP.  vn. 

The 

temples  of 
Akragas. 

The 
Olym- 
pieion. 
B.o.  480- 
406. 


The 
range 
of  temples 
within  the 
■outhem 
wall. 


The 

eastern 

temple. 


on  with.  The  series  of  temples  that  line  the  sonthem 
wall  are  due  to  an  impulse  which  began  under  Theion  and 
went  on  to  the  days  of  the  Carthaginian  si^^.  Of  the 
greatest  among  them,  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  this 
is  literally  true.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was 
begun  as  one  of  the  thank-offerings  after  the  victory  of 
Himera,  and  it  is  certain  that  at  the  coming  of  Hannibal 
and  Himilkdn  it  was  still  so  far  imperfect  that  the  roof 
was  not  yet  added  ^.  It  was  therefore  in  building  during 
a  time  of  more  than  seventy  years^  years  which  take  in  the 
whole  of  the  brilliant  days  of  Akragantine  freedom  and 
well-being.  To  the  same  period  also  belong  the  other 
temples  in  the  lower  city,  temples  which  abide  above 
ground  either  standing  or  in  ruins,  while  the  older  tauples 
in  the  akropolis  have  to  be  looked  for  underneath  buildings 
of  later  ages^.  It  was  a  grand  conception  to  line  the 
southern  wall^  the  waU  most  open  to  the  attacks  of  mortal 
enemies,  with  this  wonderful  series  of  holy  places  of  the 
divine  protectors  of  the  city.  It  was  a  conception  due,  we 
may  beUeve^  in  the  first  instance,  to  Th£r6n^  but  which  the 
democracy  fully  entered  into  and  carried  out.  The  two 
best  preserved  of  the  range  stand  to  the  east ;  one  indeed 
occupies  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  fortified  enclosure. 
It  holds  a  strong  and  lofty  site  on  the  rock^  where  tbe 
huge  masses  of  stone  have  been  hurled  wildly  down,  as  if 
they  had  been  parts  of  a  wall  of  man^s  building.  This 
is  the  temple  which,  without  either  authority  or  like- 
lihood,  ia  known  as  that  of  the  Lakinian  H6ra,  but  which 
various  scholars,  equally  without  any  certain  evidence,  have 
assigned  to  D£m6ter,  to  Apoll6n,  or  to  Poseidon^.     Like 


*  DiodOroB  (xiii.  82)  says  distinctly,  rd  oZv  *Oki6fAwiov  /iiXXor  kapfiSM^€iw 
T^v  bpo^v  6  v6K€fJU)s  iieifkvfftv  l£  oS  rijs  woktws  tcaraaicaii^larfs,  oMwotm 
tcT€pov  icxotrcof  ^AjcpayavTivoi  rikos  imBttvat  roTt  olicoJioixtiiuurtv, 

•  See  above,  pp.  67,  79,  145. 

'  See  Schnbring,  Akragas,  45)  ^^  1  Holm,  G.  S.  295,  440.  One  cannot 
doubt  that  the  story  in  Cicero  de  Inv.  ii.  i  is  the  genuine  one,  not  that  in 
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the  rest,  it  overlooks  the  ground  between  the  city  and  the  ohat.  vii. 
sea;  but  it  has  its  own  special  view  of  the  valley  of  the 
Akragas  and  of  the  height  immediately  above  it. 

Next  in  order  to  the  west  comes  the  temple  which  bears  The  so- 
a  name  not  only  unlikely,  but  altogether  impossible  and  Caneordia. 
unmeaning,  the  so-called  temple  of  Concord  ^  No  reason- 
able guess  can  be  made  at  its  pagan  dedication;  in  the 
fifteenth  century  of  our  sera  it  followed  the  far  earlier 
precedent  of  the  temples  in  the  akropolis.  It  became  the  The  church 
church  of  Saint  Gregory^  not  of  any  of  the  great  pontiffs  Gregory, 
and  doctors  of  the  Churchy  but  of  the  local  bishop  whose 
full  description  as  Saint  Gregory  of  the  Turnips  can  hardly 
be  written  without  a  smile «.  The  peristyle  was  waUed 
up,  and  arches  were  cut  through  the  walls  of  the  cella, 
exactly  as  in  the  great  church  of  Syracuse.  Saint  Gregory 
of  Girgenti  plays  no  such  part  in  the  world^s  history  as 
was  played  by  the  Panagia  of  Syracuse;  we  may  therefore 
be  more  inclined  to  extend  some  mercy  to  the  Bourbon 
king  who  set  free  the  columns  as  we  now  see  them.  When 
he  had  gone  so  far,  one  niight  even  wish  that  he  had  gone 
on  to  wall  up  the  arches.  In  each  of  the  former  states  of 
the  building  there  was  a  solid  wall  somewhere  to  give 
shelter  from  the  blasts  which  sweep  round  this  exposed 
spot.  As  the  btdlding  now  stands,  it  is,  after  the  Athenian 
house  of  Theseus  and  Saint  George,  the  best  preserved 
Greek  temple  in  being.  Like  its  fellow  to  the  east,  it  is  a 
building  of  moderate  size,  of  the  middle  stage  of  Doric, 
with  colunms   less  massive  than  those  of  Syracuse  and 

Pliny,  N.  H.  xzzr.  36.  The  Lakinian  Hdra,  at  home  at  Kioii^tL,  oould 
have  no  place  at  Akragas.  It  is  only  one  degree  more  out  of  place  when  a 
local  writer  turns  "  Jono  Lacinia*'  into  "  Giunone  Lueina.*' 

*  Schnbring,  3a.  The  good  Fazello  (i.  348)  is  answerable  for  the  name 
Concordia,  on  the  strength  of  an  inscription  recording  a  Concordia  between 
the  communes  of  Agrigentum  and  Lilybeeum  in  Boman  times.  Amico 
(i.  374)  knew  better. 

'  He  is  "  Sanctns  Gregorius  de  Bapis  "  in  Fazello,  i.  248. 

D  d  2 
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CHAP.  vn.  Corinth^  less  slender  than  those  of  Nemea.     Again  to  the 

^^®  ^P^®  west  stood  a  temple  of  greater  size^  nearly  ranging  in  scale 

kite.  with  the  Athenian  Parthendn^  which  is  assigned^  with  far 

more  of  likelihood  than  the  other  names,  to  Heraklee^. 

Save  one  patched-up  column  standing  amid  the  general 

ruin,  it  has^  in  the  language  of  the  prophet^  become  heaps. 

All  that  is  left  is  a  mass  of  huge  stones^  among  which 

we  can  see  the  mighty  columns,  fallen,  each  in  its  place^ 

overthrown^  it  is  dear^  by  no  hand  of  man  but  by  those 

powers  of  the  nether  world  whose  sway  is  felt  in  every 

comer  of  Sicilian  soil. 

Tlie  These  three  temples  form  a  continuous  range  along  the 

Gate.         eastern  part  of  the  southern  wall  of  the  city.     To  the  west 

of  them^  parted  from  them  by  a  gate,  which^  in  Roman 

times  at  leasts  bore^  as  at  Constantinople  and  Spalato^  ihe 

name  of  Golden^  rose  the  mightiest  work  of  Akragantine 

The  Olym-  splendour  and  devotion^  the  great  Olympieion  itself.     Of 

pieion.        ^j^j^  gigantic  buildings  the  vastest  Greek  temple  in  Europe*, 

we  happily  have  somewhat  full  descriptions  from  men  who 

had  looked  at  it^  if  not  in  the  days  of  its  full  glory,  yet  at 

least  when  it  was  a  house  standing  up^  and  not  a  ruin.    As 

it  now  lies,  a  few  great  fragments  of  wall  still  standing 

amid  confused  heaps  of  fallen  stones^  of  broken  columns 

and  capitals,  no  building  kindles  a  more  earnest  desire  to 

Its  pecu-    see  it  as  it  stood  in  the  days  of  its  perfection.     It  is  not 

deiri^.^     oi^^J  ^^^  vastness  of  scale^  but  the  strangeness  of  desigpa^ 

which  awakens  our  curiosity  to  see  this  huge  temple  as  its 

designers  meant  it  to  be.     The  Olympieion  of  Akragas  was 

from  the  beginning  in  nearly  the  same  case  as  that  to  which 

the  changes  of  the  jSfteenth  century  brought  the  temple 

^  Schubring,  49,  6a. 

'  Diod.  ziii.  83 :  fUytaros  &y  tw  h  SurcX^  xai  rolis  htr^s  oOk  dkSyvs  Ar 
mrftcpirotro  /card,  t6  fiiytBot  r^f  {fvoardtrfn.  So  Polybios,  ix.  2f;  6  rov 
Aidf  'OXvfiwlov  yfin  cwriKtuuf  /x^v  oIk  ttX7j^€i^,  nard,  52  rify  kwtfiokijiy  icak  r6 
fUy€$os  ol9*  dvoiov  rwv  ttard  r^v  'EXA<&8a  8o«ci  X€iw€(f$<u.  I  balieTe  the 
temple  of  Axtemia  at  Ephesos  alone  is  greater. 
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which  became  the  church  of  Saint  Oregorj.  One  ancient  ohap.  tu. 
observer  remarks  that^  while  other  temples  either  have  a  ^^^^' 
simple  wall  or  else  are  surrounded  by  columns,  this  one  has 
the  wall  and  the  columns  built  in  one  pieced  That  is^  the 
building  is  what  is  technically  called  pieudoperipteral.  There 
is  no  real  peristyle,  no  ranges  of  columns  standing  free  and 
surrounding  the  eella.  Instead  of  such  a  range^  there  was 
a  solid  wall  with  half -columns  attached;  and  the  same 
arrangement  was  repeated  inside  on  the  walls  of  the  cella 
itself.  One  would  like  to  know  the  cause  of  what  seems 
so  strange  a  caprice ;  one  would  like  to  judge  for  oneself 
whether  the  effect,  on  so  vast  a  scale^  was  really  so  bad  as 
one  would  expect  it  to  be.  It  was  out  of  engaged  columns  of 
this  kind  that  the  graceful  ornamental  arcades  of  medisBval 
architecture  took  their  origin.  The  great  house  of  Zeus  at  The  gUnts. 
Akragas  was  marked  also  by  another  strange  feature.  Our 
informant  mentions  the  sculptures  in  the  two  pediments^ 
the  war  of  gods  and  giants  to  the  east,  the  taking  of  Troy 
to  the  west.  He  says  nothing  of  the  giants  who  were  there 
in  person,  the  giants  who  survive  in  the  anns  of  modem 
Oirgenti,  the  giants  one  of  whom  still  lies  in  his  broken 
pieces  among  the  ruins  of  the  temple.  Yet  it  is  certain 
that,  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  Olympieion,  perhaps  in 
an  upper  story  of  the  cdla,  these  huge  figures  were  set  to 
disduurge  the  duty  of  colunms  in  bearing  up  an  entabla- 
ture ^.  The  taste  of  such  an  arrangement  is  open  to  debate. 
Certainly  giants  are  better  fitted  for  such  a  work  than  the 
maidens  who  are  condemned  to  it  in  the  Athenian  Erech- 
theion.     But  what  in  the  small  scale  of  the  Erechtheion 

^  Diod.  ziii.  8a ;  rwr  SKXtn^  4  M^XfM  r^X^f  robs  Ptifs  dUobofioilnrrav  4  Klom 
robs  ojiKobt  ir€pi\afAfiay6yTctp,  oSror  knaripas  roiirvp  furix^t  row  {nroarAotwp, 
aw^Koio/tovrro  y^  ol  «/orcf  roSr  roixois,  ^w^cr  /i^  arpoyy^Xoi,  rb  8*  hr^ 
rw  rtiit  Ixoi^cf  r€Tp6iywP0¥, 

•  Sehubring,  57.  It  ii  pMong  itrange  that  Dioddroi  does  not  mention 
the  gianti.  Hmj  can  haye  notiiing  to  do  with  the  ytfmnroiuix(a  in  the 
pediment. 
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CHAP.  VII.  might  pass  for  a  graceful  fancy  must  have  had  another 
look  in  the  vast  pile  of  the  Olympieion.  Not  one.  of  the 
giants  is  now  standing  in  his  place;  nor  is  the  wall, 
raised  on  its  many  steps,  anywhere  standing  high  enough 
to  show  more  than  a  small  piece  of  the  half -columns,  those 
half -columns  in  the  depth  of  whose  flutings  a  man  might 
stand  ^.  But  many  of  their  vast  capitals  lie  around,  and 
nothing  about  the  temple  more  deeply  impresses  us  with 
the  feeling  of  prodigious  size.  In  the  most  brilliant  age 
of  Hellenic  art  and  Hellenic  freedom  it  was  the  pride  of 
Akragas  to  have  raised  a  house  of  the  chief  Hellenic  god, 
which,  in  yastness,  if  not  in  beauty,  outdid  the  elder  works 
of  Poseiddnia  and  the  contemporary  works  of  Athen& 

The  temple     The  half-colunms  of  the  Olympieion  appear  again  on 

piot;  ^  ▼eiy  small  scale  in  the  temple  of  Asklepios  which  stands 

outside  the  southern  wall,  between  the  city  and  the  sea. 
The  ordinary  arrangement  of  columns  appears  in  the  temple 
which  forms  the  eastern  finish  of  the  whole  series  of  build- 

oftheDioB-  ings  along  the  southern  wall.  This  is  a  smaller  tenaple 
'  assigned  to  the  Dioskouroi,  Kastdr  and  Polydeukes,  where 
four  of  the  fallen  columns  have  been  set  up  in  modem 
lines,  with  doubtful  accuracy  but  with  a  good  general 
effect.  Hard  by,  between  the  temple  and  the  wall,  are 
the  remains  of  a  smaller  building  with  columns ;  some  say 
another  temple,  some  say  a  stoa.  On  the  western  side  of 
the  city,  near  the  path  looking  down  on  the  deep  ravine 
between  the  enlarged  Akragas  and  the  nekropolis,  stand 
yet  two  columns,  still  of  Doric  style,  but  which  are  held  to 
belong  to  a  later  date  than  that  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

of  H6phai8-  They  bear  the  name  of  Hephaistos,  perhaps  rather  of  Latin 
Yulcanus.  But  for  that  name  there  seems  no  reason  beyond 
the  assumption  that  its  site  is  the  same  as  the  Vulcanian 

^  Diod.  ziii.  8a ;  rov  fi^v  i/erbs  /Upovt  kirrlv  obrw  \tw  m6¥w]  ^  «c^- 
^^pcia  wo6w  €tKo<n,  mS^  Ijpf  tU  tA  9taiva/iara  9ivarm  i^p^nrww  kvap 
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hill  which  has  a  place  among  the  natural  wonders  of  the  ohap.  vii. 
island  ^     It  stands  quite  apart  from  the  southern  range, 
which  ends  in  the  temple  of  the  Tyndarids^  if  such  it  is. 
At  that  point  we  are  near  the  south-western  comer  of  the  The  fish- 
wall^  and  we  look  down  on  what  once  was  the  great  arti-  ^^ 
ficial  fish-pond^  now  a  small  and  rich  valley^  thick  set  with 
trees^  with  holes  or  drains  in  its  rockj  sides^  which  pass 
for  the  famous  Piaiaies*. 

This  whole  range  of  five  temples^  filling  up^  with  in-  Effect  of 
tervals^  the  whole  length  of  the  south  wall  of  Akragas,  ®'*°£f®' 
must  have  formed^  both  from  the  height  above  and  from 
the  sea  and  the  low  ground  below^  a  line  of  stately  build- 
ings such  as  could  hardly  have  had  an  equal  elsewhere. 
We  can  form  some  notion  of  the  effect  of  the  range  from 
the  two  which  are  nearly  perfect.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  remember  that^  close  to  the  wall  as  the  temples  were, 
their  whole  lower  part  must  have  been  hidden  in  the 
southern  view  as  long  as  the  wall  still  rose  to  its  full 
height.  But  the  vast  scale  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  must 
have  raised  that  building  high  above  all  walls  and  bul- 
warks. Reared  aloft  on  many  steps,  the  house  itself,  its 
half -columns  and  their  entablature,  lifted  the  line  of  the 
cornice  to  a  height  above  the  roof -line  of  most  English 
minsters.  And  yet,  noble  as  the  whole  range  must  have 
been,  it  must  have  brought  out  the  horizontal  line  to  such 
an  excess  that  we  might  have  been  tempted  to  ask  for 
a  Byzantine  cupola,  a  Lombard  campanile,  or  an  English 
spire,  to  break  it. 

While  Akragas  was  raising  these  great  works,  Selinous  Selinous. 
in  no  way  lagged  behind  her.     To  the  modem  traveller 

'  Schubring  (70)  plaoee  this  temple  after  the  Carthaginian  siege.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  call  it  "  Vulcan/'  beyond  the  supposition  that  the  place 
where  it  stands  is  the  "collis  Yalcamus*'  of  Solinus  (▼.  23),  where  some 
miracles  of  the  fire-god  were  wrought. 

'  See  above,  p.  331.  It  is  at  this  point  that  Dioddros  gives  his  second 
description. 
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cHAP.vn.  the  buildings  of  Selinoiis  are,  in  their  &llen  state,  tlie 
most  impressive  of  all  the  great  Sicilian  monaments. 
And  they  raise  our  wonder  higher  than  it  is  raised  by 
the  works  of  Syracuse  and  Akragas,  when  we  rememb^ 
that  the  city  whose  gigantic  ruins  we  are  tracing  out 
could  at  no  time  have  made  the  &intest  claim  to  be 
deemed  the  first  or  even  the  second  of  Sikeliot  common- 
wealths. But  Selinous,  set  free  from  her  dependence  on 
the  barbarian,  flourished  like  her  sisters.     She  was  rich  and 

Gifts  of  the  prosperous,  and  while  her  citizens  stinted  not  the  adom- 

Selinun-  . 

tinw.  ment  of  their  own  houses  \  still  less  did  they  stint  the  honour 
of  the  gods,  either  on  their  own  soil  or  among  the  holy 
places  of  Old  Greece.  At  Pythd  they  dedicated  the  local 
plant  in  gold  ^ ;  at  Olympia  they  had  a  treasure-house  of 
their  own,  where  men  saw  the  graven  form  of  Dionysos, 
with  his  &ce,  hands,  and  feet,  wrought  in  ivory  ^.  On 
The  their  own  hills  they  reared  those  &mous  temples  on  whose 

SelinouB.  niins  we  still  gaze  with  awe,  and  within  whose  walls 
they  stored  the  wealth  of  the  gods  and  of  the  common- 
wealth ^.  It  is  one  of  those  small  details  which  bring  us 
nearer  to  the  times  of  which  we  write,  when  we  find 
that  modem  research  has  actually  brought  to  light  the 
cash-box  of  a  Selinuntine  temple  ^. 

Of  the  general  position  of  the  temples  of  Selinous  we 
have  already  spoken,  as  well  as  of  those  wonderful  efforts 

'  Diod.  xiii.  44  ;  ol  ICcAiyotWioi  «ar'  iMtiyam  robt  xp^^^ov*  c&8ai|iorovrrct. 
In  57  he  again  speaks  of  1)  h  reus  obdcus  titdaifiowla,  and  of  the  temples  and 

•  See  vol.  i.  p.  421. 

'  Panaaniu,  tL  19.  7 ;  Xuc€ktimtt  ^i  XtXiyowriovs  Mffr^ffWF  fiip 
Kapxii96vioi  wo\i/Aqf'  wpt¥  Z\  ^  ti)v  ffviupopiif  ytvioBai  c<puri,  Otfiravpbtf  ry  iv 
'OkyfivUf  Ai2  kwolricw.    He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  statue. 

*  Diod.  xiii.  37;  1)  Ir  roTt  mumV  tcoBitpta/thnf  woKvt4\€i€u  In  Thncydidfla 
(vi.  3o)  Nikias  seems  to  contrast  the  practice  of  Selinous  in  this  matter 
with  that  of  Syraoase.  After  speaking  of  the  resooraea  of  both»  he  adda, 
Xfii/tard  T*  Ixowri,  rA /m^v  ttta,  rd  ik  nai  kr  roU  Itpots  *«rrt  St A«rovyr(o». 

'  Benndorf,  Metopen,  ao. 
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of  early  sculpture  which  date  from  the  first  days  of  the  obap.  to. 
city^.  The  advance  in  the  graver^s  art  can  hardly  any-  Sculptoree, 
where  be  better  studied  than  at  Selinous^  or^  to  speak  more 
truly^  among  those  works  of  Selinuntine  art  which  are  now 
to  be  seen^  not  in  their  own  homes^  but  in  the  old  dwelling- 
place  of  the  Phcenician.  One  of  the  temples  on  the  eastern  earlier 
hill,  assigned  to  the  days  of  Hierdn  of  Syracuse,  the  days 
of  the  recovered  Hellenic  freedom  of  Selinous,  showed  in 
the  forms  of  Herakles  and  the  fighting  Amaz6n  a  stage  of 
art  far  in  advance  of  Medousa  and  the  Eerkopes,  but 
which  had  not  yet  reached  the  full  perfection  of  the  central 
years  of  the  century^.  Lastly  we  come  to  the  great  days  and  later. 
of  all,  the  days  whose  fragmentary  story  we  are  telling,  the 
days  when  Selinous  dedicated  her  offerings  for  victory 
over  her  nameless  enemy  ^  Then  was  carved  the  form 
of  the  sitting  Zeus  unveiling — ^it  may  be  Here,  it  may 
be  some  other — and  that  of  Aktaidn  torn  in  pieces  by 
his  hounds,  in  a  style  which  only  the  skill  of  Pheidias 
could  outdo  ^  The  quarries  of  Campobello^  had  small 
rest  in  the  days  of  Selinuntine  freedom.  They  had  to 
furnish  stone  without  stint  for  the  great  temple  on  the 
eastern  hill,  perhaps  a  third  Olympieion,  less  vast  but  more 
graceful  than  its  Akiagantine  rival,  but  which  was,  like 
that  rival,  hindered  by  the  Punic  invader  from  ever  reaching 
its  full  perfection.  There  indeed  we  see  the  Pillars  of  the 
Giants  standing  in  every  stage  of  workmanship,  here 
unfluted,  here  fully  fluted,  here  with  the  drums  standing 
ready  to  receive  that  last  finish  on  the  many  smooth  faces 
of  a  polygon.  And  in  one  small  temple  in  the  akropolis  Mixture  of 
proof  has  been  found  how  little  the  great  builders  of  Greece  ®"* 
really  held  themselves  bound  by  the  fetters  of  pedantic 
rules.     The  newly-invented  Ionic  capital  was  set  to  bear 

>  See  Tol.  L  p.  424.  *  Benndorf,  Tab.  VII ;  Hohn,  G.  S.  i.  247. 

'  See  above,  p.  330.  *  Benndorf,  Tab.  YUI,  IX. 

'  See  YoL  i.  p.  434. 
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CHAP.  vn. 


Buildingt 
on  the 
WMtem 
hill. 


ApoUdn 

and 

Athdnd. 


the  familiar  Doric  entablature  ^.  So,  ages  after^  the  Roman 
arch  of  triumph  in  the  Alpine  Augusta  shows  columns 
crowned  with  the  full-grown  foliage  of  Corinth,  but  which 
bear  up  the  frieze  with  its  triglyphs  which  would  not  be 
out  of  place  in  Selinous  itself  ^. 

The  buildings  on  the  western  hill  doubtless  also  belong* 
to  our  period.  But  they  still  need  the  careful  exami- 
nation which  those  on  the  akropolis  and  the  eastern  hill 
have  already  received.  The  apparent  arch  may  be  seen 
there^  as  well  as  on  the  hill  of  Eryx;  but  we  shall  find 
it  in  later  work  at  Selinous  also.  Till  something  more 
has  been  brought  to  lights  we  may  be  allowed  to  guess 
that  the  newly-found  Propylaia  led  the  way  to  the  house 
of  the  goddesses  of  Sicily.  To  the  dedication  of  the  other 
temples  our  only  clue  seems  to  be  an  inscription  which 
seems  to  show  that  the  two  most  ennobling  conceptions  of 
Greek  mythology^  Phoibos  ApoUdn  and  Pallas  Athene^ 
received  in  Selinous  a  joint  worship^.  We  have  seen  a 
work  of  primitive  Selinuntine  art  in  which  AthenS  herself 
appears  in  a  guise  which  we  can  only  call  grotesque  *.  We 
should  be  loth  to  believe  that  the  ApoUdn  of  Selinous 
appeared,  a^  he  did  in  ancestral  Megaia,  in  a  lower  form 
stilly  either  in  a  form  which  in  his  own  day  suggested  the 
works  of  Egypt^  or  of  a  hue  which  might  now  suggest 
Our  Lady  of  Einsiedeln  ^. 

'  Holm.  G.  S.  i.  394. 

'  See  Architectural  and  Historical  Sketches,  p.  310. 

'  See  the  fragment  of  the  inscription  in  Benndorf,  35  ; 

.  .  AAONOSTAIANOS 

ANAIA2. 
That  is  quite  enough. 

*  Benndorf,  Metopen,  Tab.  II. 

*  Benndorf  (36)  sends  us  to  the  temple  of  ApoUdn  at  the  elder  Megara, 
as  described  by  PausaniaS)  i.  4a.  5.  He  there  says  that  the  god,  in  his 
character  as  U^ios  and  A€icaTiq<^pos,  roif  Alyvwriois  itaXitrra  loUcuri 
(oiyots'  tv  Bk  ^ApxTt^''^^  kiroyofjt&(ov(nVf  AlyivtirtKclts  ipyois  karh^  S/mmos' 
kfiivcv  h\  wd^ra  SfioUos  wtwoiffTcu.  One  trembles  for  the  dyak/Mdno^  of 
the  'ApxTftTTis  at  Naxos.  Vol.  i.  p.  326. 
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By  the  time  that  we  have  now  reached  the  Sikeliot  ohap.  th. 
cities  had  grown  to  that  stafi^e  of  artistic  developement  or  Pnyate 

...  .     .  picturei 

artistic  luxury  in  which  works  of  painting  and  sculpture  and 
are  no  longer  only  the  solemn  ornaments  of  the  temple  or  '    "^ 
the  prytaneian,  but  have  become  part  of  the  pleasure  or 
pride  of  private  dwellings.      The  traffic  between  Carthage 
and  Akragas  seems  to  have  awakened  artistic  tastes  in  the 
Punic  mind,  and  in  the  day  of  Punic  victory  the  pictures 
and  statues  which  abounded  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy 
Akragantines   were   reckoned  among   the   most  precious 
parts  of  the  spoiP.     But  Sicily  does  not  directly  con- 
tribute many  great  names  to  the  history  of  the  kindred 
art.     Damophilos  of  Himera  passed  for  a  teacher  of  Zeuxis  Damopbi-' 
himself.     We  are  used  to  great  length  of  life  in  many  of  men,  fl. 
the  worthies  of  our  story;  but  it  is  a  little  startling  to  hear  ^^^^  ^^ 
that  the  master  of  Zeuxis^  with  his  colleague  Gorgasos^ 
painted  the  Roman  temple  which  was  vowed  by  Aulus  Postu- 
mius^  victor  at  Regillus  ^.     But  a  temple  of  Ceres^  Liber^  and 
Libera^  was  a  specialiy  fitting  field  for  a  Sicilian  artist^ 
and  chronology  may  be  appeased  by  the  easy  conjecture 
that  the  painting  of  the  temple  and  the  Greek  letters 
which  recorded  the  names  of  the  artists  came  a  generation 
or  two  later  than  the  building  itself.     As  marking  a  tie 
between  the  land  of  the  Latin  and  the  land  of  the  Sikel^  a 

'  Diod.  ziii.  90  calls  AkngM  wkowrutrAniv  ax^^^  ^^  '''^^  'E^ip£8wr 
w6KtMf  ytytvi^/iivriv  Mai  ravra  tcjv  Ir  a^r^  ^cAo/roXi^o'dyTttir  c/s  varroioir 
Karaff/ttvaaft&TM^  voXtrriXtuxy.  He  goes  on;  koI  yiip  ypatpal  wafiirktj$€tt 
iftp^aav  els  ditpo»  linrcvon/fUvou  «at  waarroiajv  i»}ipi6arro»  <p%Korri'xyws 
M^luoufrpiiiiw¥  b9€payonf  dfn0fi6s, 

*  Plin.  N.  H.  xzxT.  45;  '^Plastce  landatissimi  fuere  Damophilus  et 
GorgMiis,  iidemqae  pictores,  qui  Ceieris  »dem  Bomie  ad  circnm  maximum 
utroque  genere  artis  vaa  excoluemnt  .  .  .  Ante  hano  »dem  Tusoanioa 
omnia  in  sdibos  fuiase  auotor  est  M.  Vano.'^  On  the  dedication  see 
Dionysice,  vi.  17,  94.  It  was  dedicated  A^/ijfTpi  itat  AioW/try  ml  K6py.  It 
stood  tiU  the  time  of  Augustus  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  49),  and  was  rededicated 
A.D.  17  "  labero  Ubeneque  et  Gereri." 

Ddmophilos  of  Himera  appears  as  an  alternative  master  of  Zeuxis  in, 
Pliny,  N.  H.  xxxv.  36. 
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Works  of 
Myrdn  in 
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CHAP.  YH.  tie  at  once  historical,  artistic,  and  mythological,  the  interest 
of  the  story  is  not  small.     The  renowned  pupU  of  Damo- 
philos,  we  may  safely  affirm,  painted  no  picture  for  any 
Hera  of  Akragas^;  but  in  the  sister  art  more  than  one 
work  of  Myrdn  found  its  way  into  Sicily.     In  the  small 
temple  of  Asklepios   outside  the  waU  of  Akragas  Verres 
found  a  bronze   statue  of  Apolldn,  with  Myxdn's  name 
wrought  in  silver  letters  on  the  thigh.     It  was  the  gift  of 
the  younger  Publius  Scipio ;   and  to  be  his  gift  implies 
that  it  was,  like  the  real  or  pretended  bull  of  Phalaxis, 
part  of  the  spoil  of  Akragas  brought  back  to  its  own 
home  *.     In  the  lesser  branches  of  art  Sicily  most  likely 
worked  for  herself;   the  painting  of  vases   reached   its 
height  at  the  time  with  which  we  are  now  dealing. 


Vasefl. 


We  have  already  briefly  referred  to  the  rise  of  rhetoric 

as  an  art  in  the  Sikeliot  commonwealths  after  the  driving 

out  of  the  tyrants  \    We  have  heard  of  Korax  and  Tisias, 

and  Tisias  has  the  credit  of  being  one  master  of  the 

GoRGiAs  of  famous  Gorgias,  as  Empedoklfts  was   another*.     Gorgias 

^o^'Jss-'  ^*  Leontinoi,  if  we  can  accept  dates  which  sober  vmters 

380.  have  accepted,  was  the  most  long-lived  of  the  long-lived 

worthies  of  Sicily  *.     In  the  term  of  a  hundred  and  eight 

^  See  above,  p.  40a. 

■  Oio.  Veir.  iv.  43 ;  <' Agrigento  nonne  ejuidem  P.  Soipionit  monumen- 
txuQ)  signmn  Apollinis  puloherrimum,  cnjus  in  femine  Utonlia  minaiii 
argenteiB  nomen  MyroiUB  erat  inscriptuin,  ex  JSecalapii  religiosiBsiiiio 
fano  snstuliBti  ? "  He  mentiooB  other  statues  which  Scipio  brought  twek 
from  Carthage ;  but  they  need  not  all  have  been  of  the  same  antiqoitj. 
There  was  (iv.  2)  another  work  of  Myr^^n  in  the  possession  of  Gaius  Heius, 
"  MamertinuB,"  a  marble  ErOs  and  a  bronze  Hdraklte  in  one. 

*  See  above,  p.  329.  *■  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  a.  3. 

^  Holm  (i.  435)  seema  not  to  doubt.  Diogends  (u.  b.)  gives  him  X09 
years.  Lucian  (Macrobii,  33)  cuts  him  down  to  108;  but  adds,  rpo^ 
dw<Hrx^i*^<^  IrcAci/n^orc,  like  Isokratds,  when  ten  years  younger.  Pauisaiiiaii 
(vi.  17.  9)  has  the  lowest  figure,  105.  Cioero  (De  Sen.  5)  who  gives  Urn 
107,  makes  him  work  till  the  end,  and  say  ''Nihil  habao  quod  aocusem 
senectutem.'*    One  may  set  this  against  Ludan's  story. 
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years^  lie  could  remember  the  joint  day  of  Himera  and  chap.  vn. 
Salamis,  and  he  lived  to  hear  how  the  banners  of  Syracnse 
were  planted  on  the  walls  of  Motya^  and  how  the  boundary 
of  Hellas  again  fell  back  to  the  Halykos.     He  saw  what^ 
beside  him,  we  hardly  venture  to  call  the  old  age  of  Xeno- 
phanes  and  Simdnid^s^.      He  had  in  Isokrates  a  scholar 
who^  if  he  had  not  so  unfairly  cut  short  his  own  term^ 
might  perhaps  have  rivalled  his  master  in  length  of  days  '. 
So  long  a  life  is  happily  divided  between  two  marked  Two 
periods  of  our  story.    His  famous  embassy  to  Athens  stands  o^vias'^'^ 
on  the  boundary  of  those  periods,  and  it  equally  marks  ^^'®'    ^g 
a  division  in  his  own  life.     Sixty  years  he  spent  in  his4>7>B.c. 
native  island.     Having  once  played  a  part  in  the  general 
affairs  of  Greece,  he  became  for  forty-eight  years  more 
a  citizen  of  the  wider  world  which  he  had   helped  to 
call  into  being  ^.     In  that  character  he  has  had  the  ill- 
luck  to   fall  into  the   hands  of  one  of  the   great   dis* 
pensers  of  the  world^s  applause.      The  name  of  Oorgias  Gorgias 
is  perhaps  best  known  because  he  and  his  scholar  Polos 
of  Akragas^  were  chosen  by  Plato  as  two  of  the  many 
victims  to  be  offered  up  to  the  glory  of  his  own  master. 
From  one  disciple  of  Sokrates  we  may  appeal  to  another 
who   knew  the  practical   side   of  life  somewhat   better. 
Xenophon  has  told  us  how  the  Boiotian  Proxenos,  wishing  Goigias 
to  make  himself  capable  of  great  deeds,  became  a  scholar  ]^x6no8. 
of  Leontine  Gorgias,  and  tarried  with  him  till  he  deemed 
himself  fit  to  undertake  the  rule  of  men^.    One  may 

^  See  above,  p.  261. 

*  Hut.  Vit.  z.  Or.  i.     Isokratds  also  heard  'Hsiafl. 

'  He  did  not  whoUy  forsake  Sicily  (see  Plat,  de  Gen.  Sac.  13);  but  we 
hear  of  him  in  various  places;  and  as  he  visited  lasdn  of  Pherai  as  tyrant, ' 
it  mnst  have  been  at  the  very  end  of  his  Ufa 

*  P6I0S  is  a  well-known  character  in  the  Platonic  Gorgias.  He  is 
Mid,  as  well  as  his  master,  to  have  harangued  at  Olympia;  Lucian, 
Herod.  5. 

'  The  words  of  Xenophon  ( Anab.  ii  6)  are  well  worth  notice ;  ISp6^€yot 
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cBAP.  vn.  perhaps  doubt  whether  the  rule  of  men  can  be  taught  at 
all;  yet  Proxenos^  as  his  comrade  paints  him^  must  have 
been  no  ill  judge  of  such  matters.     At  all  events  we  know 

B.C.  437.  that^  when  Oorgias  went  to  Athens^  it  was  as  the  envoy 
of  the  Leontine  people;  and  his  voice,  if  in  the  end  it 
wrought  woe  alike  to  Sicily  and  Athens,  at  least  worked 
mightily  at  the  time  for  the  cause  which  he  came  to  plead. 
At  a  later  day,  as  we  all  know,  Plato  went  to  Sicily.  But 
he  did  not  go  on  the  errand  of  the  Athenian  common- 
wealth, and  the  chief  result  of  his  coming  was  to  make  a 
tyrant  amuse  himself  for  a  moment  by  drawing  circles  and 
triangles  in  the  sand  ^. 

Writings  But  the  Gorg-ias  of  Plato  and  Proxenos,  so  far  as  he 
^^*  concerns  Sicilian  history,  belongs  to  a  later  stage.  We  have 
as  yet  to  deal  with  the  citizen  of  Leontinoi  who  shares 
with  his  Syracusan  predecessor  Korax  the  credit  or  discredit 
of  having  invented  rhetoric  as  an  art.  He  had  also  his 
speculative  notions ;  and  he  committed  them  to  writing  in 
more  than  one  book.  But  a  treatise  of  Things  that  are 
7iot  cannot  have  had  much  influence  on  human  afiEalrs^, 

Hia  teach-  while  the  rhetorical  side  of  Qorgias  had  a  real  practical 

rhetoric,  bearing  on  the  history  of  Sicily  and  of  all  Greece.  If 
not  the  inventor  of  artificial  eloquence,  he  was  at  least  its 
most  renowned  teacher.  In  his  earlier  days  he  founded 
a  school  of  Sicilian  eloquence,  the  earliest  school  of  Greek 
eloquence.  In  his  old  age  he  spread  his  influence  over 
the  whole  Hellenic  world.  It  is  a  fair  question  how  far 
that  influence  was  for  good,  whether  the  artificial  rhetoric 
which  he  brought   in  was  a  real  improvement   on  the 

rciy  beaaf6s.   ttai  8(d  mdrtpf  ivi$vf»lay  ISomtc  TopyUf  6py6piO¥  Tf»  Acorrlry* 
hvti  di  awtyiv^TO  ixtlvqi,  Imu^bs  Ijirj  poydffas  *Tvat  icat  fyxtip, 

*  Plut.  Dion.  13. 

*  I  do  not  undertake  to  go  deeper  into  these  matters  than  Iioktat^i 
Helen.  3;  vSn  ydp  &v  ris  {mtpfi6\oiTo  Topylay  rhv  ToXftfiaavra  Xfyfir  df 
cviiy  rSiv  Syranf  tanv  ;   One  cannot  keep  down  the  thought  of  two  familiar 

r  lines  of  Byron. 
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inborn  power  of  speech  which  Thucydides  sets  down  as  ohap.  tii. 
the  marked  gift  of  Themistokles  ^.  The  fifth  century  be- 
fore Christ  was  perhaps  not  the  only  age  in  which  there 
has  been  a  kind  of  rage  for  teaching,  a  rush  to  seek  at 
the  hands  of  others  for  that  knowledge  which  is  more 
really  precious  when  it  is  the  fruit  of  a  man^s  own  thought^ 
reading,  and  experience.  But  Gorgias  and  the  other  pro- 
fessional teachers  of  his  age,  if  they  adapted  themselves 
to  the  Cushion  of  their  times,  supplied  a  demand  of  their 
times^  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  they  supplied 
it  otherwise  th^d  honourably.  The  battle  of  the  sophists^  SophiBts 
like  that  of  the  demagogues^  has  been  fought  once  for  all  ^otm. 
by  the  historian  of  Greek  democracy.  Gorgias  moreover 
declined  the  name  of  sophist;  he  was  no  sophist^  but  a 
rheiSr.  In  the  prose  iambics  ^  of  their  enemy^  the  unpardon- 
able sin  of  the  whole  class  of  sophists  and  rhetoricians, 
that  is  of  professional  teachers  of  every  class^  was  that 
they  took  money  for  their  teaching.  If  what  they  taught 
was  worth  the  price^  their  traffic  was  at  least  a  more 
worthy  one  than  that  of  the  poets  who  sang  the  praises  of 
tyrants  for  hire.  But  this  side  of  Gorgias  and  his  fellows  Penonal 
is  simply  endless.  Let  us  rather  think  of  the  man  who  of  GorgiM. 
could  not  only  say  that  he  had  given  eighty  years  to 
thought  ^,  but  who^  when  asked  how  he  was  able  to  live 
so  much  longer  than  other  men^  could  say  that  he  had 
never  done  anything  for  the  sake  of  pleasure  ^.  He  made 
money  freely;  but  he  lived  a  simple  life.  After  his  great 
panegyric  at  Olympia^  calling  the  Greeks  to  peace  at  home 

^  Thac.  i.  138, 

'  Athen.  zi.  113;  'K.k'pfTOi  t\  ^  lukh  Topyias  tt&r^  Airayyohs  r^  6fid^ 
yvfboif  abr^  ii6koyw  wpbs  ro^  trvtrfjOtis  iipfj,  &t  KoXSn  oTSc  Tl\6rwi^  la/ifil((tw. 
Directly  after  he  calls  him  icaXdy  leal  riov  rovroy  'Apxt^X^- 

'  Athen.  zii.  71 ;  &d  rd  ffot^p6vcn  (^  ^cSdr  iy^o^jicwTa  In;  rf  ^pw^ 
<nfy€$iw<T€. 

*  lb. ;  kwti  Tis  a{rr6v  ijpfro  rlvi  9tairff  "xp^f^^*^  oiran  ififuXm  ledt  /urSi 
alff0^€us  TOCovToy  XP^^^^  i^^i^f*  Mky  v6ntoTtt  cTitck,  i^^yrp  tytKty 
wpa^as. 
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CHAP.  vn.  and  war  with  the  barbarian,  a  scoffer  jeered  at  him  with 
mocking  words.  How  could  he  hope  to  keep  all  Hellas  in 
peace  when  he  could  not  keep  peace  in  his  own  household 
of  three  ?  For  the  household  of  Oorgias  consisted  of  him- 
self^ his  wif e^  and  one  female  slave,  and  it  was  whispered 
that  discord  and  jealousy  had  crept  in  among  them  K 
Sdplir6n  If  Plato  did  somewhat  less  than  justice  to  the  Sicilian 

Sie**  teacher  Of  oratory,  he  made  «p  for  it  somewhat,  a«  &r  ae 
the  island  was  concerned,  by  his  special  fondness  for  the 
mimei  of  Sdphron  of  Syracuse,  which  he  is  said  to  haTe 
kept  under  his  pillow  ^  The  mime  seems  to  have  been 
strictly  a  performance  without  words,  of  which  the  exhi- 
bition made  by  the  Syracusan  in  the  Symposion  of  Xenophon 
has  been  quoted  as  an  example  ^.  Sophrdn^  a  man  of  our 
period^  was  the  first  who  turned  the  popular  amusement 
into  a  species  of  Uterary  composition^;  the  mime  was 
reckoned  among  Sicilian  inventions  ^.  It  remained  an  es- 
sentially popular  exhibition ;  its  language  was  the  popular 
speech^  and  its  material  was  found  in  popular  tales  and 
manners.  The  mimes  seem  to  have  kept  quite  aloof  from 
public  affairs,  and  nothing  bearing  on  history  can  be  found 
in  the  fragments  which  have  come  down  to  us  <>. 


'  Plat.  Ck>BJ.  Proe.  43.  The  mocker  is  MelAiithos.  It  is  ftdded,  fr  yap, 
&s  $oiiUy  Tit  Ipvs  Tov  Topylov  Koi  (rfXorvwIa  r^f  ytnfoucbs  wp6s  rb  B^poamviditm. 
(The  Plato  revealed  to  ns  by  Diogen^g  IiaertioB  could  throw  no  itones.) 
The  Olympic  harangue  belongs  to  the  second  period  of  Gorgias.  Would  not 
his  simple  life  rather  belong  to  the  first  f 

'  So  says  Souidas,  and  Diogends,  iii.  13. 

'  See  above,  p.  398,  and  the  Article  Sophron  in  Diet.  Biog. 

*  Aristotle  (Poet,  i)  seems  to  doubt  whether  to  reckon  them  as  vene  or 
prose ;  ovikv  yiLp  Ar  ^x^'M^  Ayofiiffoi  Motpdv  robs  "i&^pwot  KaX  U&Apx"*^ 
plium  HoL  rc^  2wKpariKobs  K^ovs, 

"  Solinus  (v.  14,  15)  reckons  them  among  "qnidquid  Sioilia  gignit.** 
"  Hie  primtmi  inventa  comcsdia  ;  hio  et  cavillatio  mimica  in  scasna  stetit." 

*  AthSnaioB  (vii.  66j  76)  has  several  fragments  and  references,  largely 
dealing  with  the  cookery  of  fish,  from  the  ewyoB^pas  of  Sdphr6n.  There 
were  (vii.  125)  ptipoi  dy^pttoi  and  ywatK€ioi.  One  fragment  refers  to 
the  shark ;  d  82  yaariip  vpiav  xapxapias,  ^Ma  rivbs  KjirOf, 
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While  Sicily  thus  contributed  ita  share^  and  a  share  ohap.vh. 
which  took   original  shapes,  to  the  general  intellectual  VisitorB  to 
stores  of  the  Greek  worlds  strangers  from  Old  Greece  did 
not  fail  to  visit  the  stores  of  Sicily.     They  have  not 
indeed  left  behind  them  such  clear  signs  of  their  coming 
as  those  who  came  in  the  days  of  the  tyrants,    ^schylus 
died  in  a  free  Sikeliot  city^;   Pindar  lived  to  sing  the 
victories  of  free  Sikeliot  citizens  ^ ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  visited  the  island  in  any  character  but  that  of  the 
guest  of  a  tyrant.     After  them  there  were  no  such  poets 
to  come^  and  there  were  no  tyrants  to  invite  them.     ItBeferences 
does  not  appear  that  Sophokles  or  Euripides  ever  followed  the  tn/ 
in  the  track  of  their  mightier  predecessor.     Here  and  there  g«^**"«' 
they  have  a  Sicilian  allusion.     Ismene   rides  to  Koldnos 
on  an  ^tnsaan  steed  ^ ;  and  in  the  Euripidean  Elektra  the 
Dioskouroi  speak  of  guarding  the  ship  that  has  to  cross 
the   Sicilian   sea  ^.     In  the  Troades  Easandra  threatens  Euripides. 
Odysseus  with  Charybdis    and    the   Eyklopes^  and  the 
threat  is  carried  out  in  the  one  satyric  drama  that  is  pre- 
served to  us.     The  scene  of  the  Eykldps  is  laid  in  Sicily^  The 
at  the  foot  of  ^tna.     And  the  giant  shepherds^  with  their  Earipil^s? 
flocks  and  herds  and  milk  and  cheese,  have  not  become  the 
workmen  of  Hephaistos^  the  forgers  of  the  thunderbolts  of 
Zeus.     Still  throughout  the  play  there  is  a  disappointing 
lack  of  anything  local.     We  learn  that  we  are  in  Sicily,  at 
the  foot  of  -^tna,  only  by  a  few  utterances  of  the  word 
Sicily  and  a  repetition  of  the  word  j^lna  till  we  weary  of 

*  See  above,  p.  aSa.  '  See  above,  pp.  399,  319. 
»  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  31a  ; 

.  .  .  yvpot^*  6pQ 
CTtlxovffov  ^ftwy  iffffov,  Alrvatas  M 
v6/Kou  fitfiSfcay. 

*  V-  1347; 

v^  8*  M  vSyrov  S<«cXdv  o'lrovS^ 

O.  MIQler  sees  a  reference  to  the  great  Sicilian  expedition.    But  there 
were  others  before  it. 

VOL.  II.  K  e 
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CHAP.  vn.  it  \  But  for  anything  characteristic  either  of  the  isLind 
in  general  or  of  that  special  side  of  it  we  may  look  in  vain. 
The  cheese  which  charmed  men  and  dogs  is  there  already, 
but  it  would  almost  seem  that  the  gifts  of  Demeter  had 
not  yet  reached  her  island^.  Galateia  does  not  show 
herself;  the  tastes  which  Polyphemos  professes  are  quite 
un-Homeric.  We  are  therefore  cut  off  from  the  sight 
which  a  play  by  Bacchylides  might  have  given  us.  We 
have  no  domestic  picture  of  the  Kykldps  ruling,  as  Homer 
and  Aristotle  paint  his  tribe,  over  wife  and  sons,  that  wife 
a  nymph  of  the  sea,  and  those  sons  the  patriarchs  of  the 
nations  ^. 

Herodoim       For  the  writers  and  speakers  of  prose,  for  historians, 

in  Sicily. 

sophists,  and  r/telores,  our  island  had  greater  charms.     If  I 

have  taken  a  true  view  of  the  &mous  embassy  to  Gel6n,  it 
follows  almost  of  necessity  that  Herodotus  must  have  been 
at  Syracuse  *,  One  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  the  charac- 
teristic airs  of  the  Lacedsemonian  and  the  Athenian  envoys 
may  not  after  all  come  from  a  play  of  Epicharmos.  Any- 
how the  colonist  of  Thourioi,  to  whom  southern  Italy  was 
so  familiar  ^,  could  hardly  fail  to  cross  the  strait  and  track 
out  the  career  of  Anaxilas,  Hippokrates,  and  Gelon  on  the 

^  TV.  30,  62,  95,  1 06,  114,  130,  366,  395,  660.    There  is  a  little  mor« 
point  when  in  398  we  read, 

T^ff  ftip  *EXk&ios  fAVXohs 

and  in  599,  where  HdphaistOB  is  called  on  to  do  a  little  in  the  way  of  his 
craft  by  burning  oat  the  eye  of  the  KyklOpe.  At  the  beginning  Setltoot 
has  something  to  say  about  Enkelados. 
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OA.  airttpowri  9*,  4  ^V  C^^'i  A^urfTftos  ardx^t 
ZEI.  yAXoKTi  Mai  rvpotai  Kot  fi^Xant  fiop^, 
OA.   Bpo/dov  S2  vwfi   ixdwnVf  &nwikov  fiodt; 
SEI.  iJKKTTa'   ToiySip  dxapiv  oUovffi  x!^6va. 
This  is  Tery  unlike  the  Sicily  of  any  later  age. 

*  See  above,  p.  366. 

*  See  above,  p.  174,  and  Appendix  XIX. 

'  Herod,  iv.  99.    To  most  Greeks  the  Attic  illoBtration  would  be  man 
intelligible  than  the  lapygian. 
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spot.  That  ThucydidSs  had  stepped  out  every  inch  of  the  ghap.  yii, 
battle-ground  of  Syracuse  I  feel  as  sure  as  that  I  have  '^^' 
myself  done  so  in  his  steps.  But  that  concerns  us  not  as 
yet.  I  feel  nearly  as  sure  that  the  first  five  books  were 
written  without  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  island  as  that 
the  sixth  and  seventh  were  written  with  the  fullest  know-* 
ledge.  To  the  fruits  of  that  knowledge  we  shall  come  in 
time.  Among  less  illustrious  names,  and  more  strictly  Prdta- 
within  our  present  range,  Frdtagoras  of  Abdtra  seems  to 
have  visited  Sicily  for  the  love  of  wisdom,  seemingly  with 
Gorgias  as  the  minister  of  wisdom  ^.  Hippias  of  £lis  Hippias. 
came,  if  we  may  trust  the  hostile  dialogue-maker,  for  love 
of  gain.  In  a  lecturing-tour  in  Sicily  he  got  together  Hippiae  at 
g^reat  sums;  twenty  mina  were  the  contribution  of  so 
small  a  town  as  Inykon  ^.  A  word  to  tell  us  something 
of  the  state  of  Inykon  at  that  time  would  be  more  precious 
for  our  purpose  than  either  the  speculative  teaching  of 
Hippias  or  his  skill  as  a  tailor  and  shoemaker.  Hippias  is 
made  to  speak  of  the  town  as  smaU,  but  not  as  barbarian. 
Was  it  in  his  day  a  Greek  outpost  of  Akragas,  or  are  we 
to  infer  that  not  only  Sikel  but  Sikan  towns  were  already 
so  far  hellenized  as  to  be  ready  to  pay  for  the  teaching  of 
a  Greek  sophist  ?  We  might  guess  more  freely,  if  we  felt  a 
little  more  certain  as  to  the  site  of  Inykon  ^,  and  also  if  we 
felt  more  certain  that  talk  of  this  kind  is  any  authority 
for  facts. 

This  casual  question  as  to  the  nationality  of  .Inykon  The  Sikels. 
brings  us  to  the  last  and  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  present  survey,  the  relation  of  the  Greeks 

^  Plat.  Hipp.  Maj.  pp.  28a,  383 ;  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  6.  His  ship  is  aaid  to 
have  sank. 

*  Hipp.  Maj.  283  (cf.  p.  284);  di^K6/i(v65  vorc  cZt  Xnc€Xiaf , ,  ,  h  6Xiy^ 
XP^f^  irdyv  v\4w  4  verHfKoyra  xdl  iitajbv  foras  tlpyaadfjajrf  leal  if  iy^  7c 
Xoapiou  «(&yv  fffUMfiWf  *lyvKov,  vXicv  If  ^Ikoci  /ofSs. 

*  See  above,  p.  II2»  and  vol.  i.  p.  196. 
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CHAP.  VII.  of  this  age  to  the  other  races  of  the  island.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  during  all  this  time  the  process  which  was 
to  take  the  place  of  the  schemes  of  Ducetius,  the  gradual 
preparation  of  ihe  Sikels  for  adoption  into  the  Greek  fold^ 
was  steadily  going  on.  As  for  the  feelings  of  the  Greeks 
towards  them^  we  should  doubtless  know  more  if  some  of 
the  plays  of  Epicharmos  had  been  preserved  in  full.  Among 
the  late  collections  of  proverbs  there  are  several  which  put 
Sicilians — Sikeloi — ^in  an  unfavourable  or  ludicrous  point  of 
The  Sikel  view.  To  late  compilers^  writing  when  the  Sikel  had  be- 
and  come  88  fully  a  Greek  as  the  Macedonian^  these  proverbs 

comedy.  jffQYe  most  likely  understood  as  aimed  at  the  inhabitants 
of  Sicily  in  general.  But  when  we  see  that  some  of  them 
can  be  traced  to  Epicharmos,  they  put  on  quite  another 
character.  With  him  the  Sikel  would  be  the  Sikel  and 
none  other.  One  might  &ncy  that  the  Sikel  was  a  stock 
character^  brought  into  the  plays  of  Epicharmos  for  the 
amusement  of  Syracusan  audiences^  much  as  Irishmen  and 
Scotchmen  were  once  brought  on  the  English  stage  for  the 
amusement  of  English  audiences.  Nothing  quite  like  this 
could  happen  in  the  Attic  comedy.  Athens  had  no  neigh- 
bours who  stood  to  her  in  exactly  the  same  relation  as  that 
in  which  the  Sikel  stood  to  the  Syracusan  or  the  Irishman 
to  the  English.  In  truths  from  the  very  few  specimens 
from  which  we  have  to  judge,  the  conventional  Sikel  of  Syra- 
cusan comedy  might  seem  to  have  been  not  altogether  un- 
like the  conventional  Irishman  of  English  comedy.  That  he 
appears  as  a  thief  is  not  wonderful ;  that  is  the  easiest  of  all 
charges  to  bring  against  a  subject  people^  as  it  is  a  chaige 
which  is  always  likely  to  be  true  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  ruling  people  ^.  Engaged  as  a  mercenary  soldier^  he 
professes  to  refuse  the  pay  which  is  not  given  him  ^.     On 

^  Makarios,  tI.  5  a  (Parosm.  Grec.  ii.    195) ;    6  SiCcXdt  &t  lourc  r^v 
*  Makarios,  Cent.  viL  65 ;  SMccXdr  trrparUmfi  lUffB^v  UmBurwr   M  rw 
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this  head  one  can  &ncy  some  rude  poet  of  Palica  or  Agyrium  chap,  vil 
giving  the  charge  quite  another  turn.  But  the  Sikel  is 
further  brought  in  as  a  blunderer^  a  maker  of  practical 
bulls.  He  gathers  his  grapes^  or  perhaps  the  grapes  of  the 
Sikeliot^  before  they  are  ripe^.  The  land-lubber,  as  the 
Sikel  would  seem  to  the  Greeks  of  the  eastern  coast,  goes 
to  sea  with  a  cargo  of  figs.  He  is  shipwrecked.  He  sits 
on  a  rock^  and  tells  the  still  raging  waves  that  he  knows 
what  they  want;  they  are  asking  for  more  figs^.  The 
wit  seems  poor;  but  wit  of  this  kind  commonly  is  poor. 
The  Syracusan  reporter  of  the  Athenian  and  Lacedsemonian 
embassy^  whether  Epicharmos  or  any  other,  had  found  a 
better  subject  for  his  satire. 

Ihiring  the  whole  of  the  fifth  century^  the  general  dis-  Sikel  and 
tinction  between  Sikel  and  SikeUot  was  as  broadly  drawn  g^ui 
as  ever.     We  may  say  this,  without  ruling  whether  parti-  ^^^ 
cular  Sikel  towns  like  Henna  may  not  have  been  already  guiihed. 
pretty  fully  hellenized.     At  the  same  time  we  must  re- 
member the  fact  on  which  we  had  to  dwell  long  ago,  that 
the  undoubted  goddesses  of  Sicily  are  not  spoken  of  in 
any   Greek  writer  as  goddesses   of    Henna.     Nor    does  Henna. 
Henna  play  any  part  in  the  history  of  this  time,  so  bjb  to 
throw  any  light  on  its  relation  to  the  Greek  cities.     In 
this  age  Ducetius  stands  by  himself;  it  is  only  in  the  next 

dwaOftifOai  wpoffwotov/jUveMf  h  /iffMs  olfTois  HioHTty.  So  MantiiHa,  Cent, 
ii.  80. 

'  Zenob.  Cent.  ▼.  84  (Parfsm.  GnM.  i.  153);  SiircXdt  6f44MKi(*T€u'  M 
rSnf  rd  fxqity^  S^ia  K\tvT6pTct¥  Kiytrou  4  mpoifua'  fUT€vrivtKreu  82  dird  rav 
2StMfXSf¥  rdr  dfipirrovs  6fnpaMas  KXtwrSyreay  fUfiy^rtu  Tovrrjs  'Evtxop^r.  So 
Apostoliofly  zv. 

'  Hue  proverb,  stnuage  to  lay,  u  referred  to  Alkman,  who  could  not 
have  had  much  to  do  with  Sicily  in  any  shape.  He  most  have  got  it  from  tome 
▼ery  early  Sicilian  source,  which  makes  it  even  more  valuable  than  if  it 
came  from  Epicharmos.  It  runs  thus  In  Apoetolios,  Cent.  ziii.  6;  6  ZiircAdt 
ri^y  $6\€urffay.  ZuttKSs  ns  avxa  ^Eyoit  ivav&ytfaty  §10*  dpSfy  ri^  $A\naaay 
dypiov/Uyfjyf  M  wirpas  KoBrffityos,  olid,  ^viv,  t  BiXtir  avita  BikMis,  'AAx/idr 
dl  6  Xv/Mirdt  lUianfnu  r^t  vopocfiiat.  So  Zenobios,  v.  51 ;  Diogen.  Cent.  vii. 
5,  without  the  reference  to  Alkmao. 
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OHAP.  vn.  that  Sikel  powers^  princes  and  commonwealths,  appear  on 
Helleniz-    ^  level  with  their  Greek  nei&rhbours.     As  yet  the  Sikels 

ing  work  °  ,     •'^ 

ofDuoe-  are  barbarian  and  secondary.  But  their  increased  im- 
portance at  a  later  period  is  donbtless  owing  to  influences 
which  were  at  work  during  the  present  period.  That  is  to 
say^  the  hellenizing  process^  in  which  after  all  Ducetios 
himself  really  had  no  small  share^  was  steadily  going  on. 

Evideooe        The  clearest  outward  sifi^n  of  this  process  is  to  be  seen  in 

of  RikAl 

and  other    the  coinage  of  the  Sikel  towns^  their  imitation  of  Greek 

^M  "**^  models  and  their  use  of  the  Greek  language.  Nor  is  the 
process  confined  to  Sikel  towns  only.  Before  the  time 
which  we  have  now  reached^  Elymian  Segesta  and  Eryx 
and  Sikan  Entella  had  begun  to  strike  coins  after  the 

Entella.  Greek  fashion.  The  coins  of  Entella  itself,  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  Campanian   settlement  of  later  days, 

Eryx-  seem  all  to  belong  to  the  archaic  stage^.  Coins  of  Eryx  a 
little  beyond  the  same  stage  show  the  goddess  of  the  mount 
already  identified  with  the  Hellenic  Aphrodite,  but  accom- 
panied by  the  significant  hound,  not  the  companion  of 

Segesta.  Artcmis  *.  Of  the  early  coinage  of  Segesta  and  its  one 
illustration  of  the  speech  of  Segesta,  I  have  already  spoken  *. 
But  it  is  clear  that  about  this  time  a  new  impulse  was 
given  to  the  adoption  of  Greek  art  throughout  the  island. 
Now  come  the  magnificent  Segestan  coins,  with  the  head 
of  the  personified  city,  the  hound  with  or  without  the 
hunter,  the  chariot  and  its  horses,  the  ears  of  barley*. 
In  these  cases  the  adoption  of  Greek  models  of  art  was 
accompanied  by  a  greater  or  less   degree  of   substantial 

'  Coins  of  Sicily,  60;  Head,  119.  They  have  the  man-headed  bull  and 
the  young  Hdraklds.  The  letters  go  both  ways ;  but  they  have  no  oharao- 
teristic  endings,  nothing  like  the  Elymian  SIB. 

'  Coins  of  Sicily,  61 ;  Head,  lao.  Tliere  are  others  with  Akragantine 
crabs  and  eagles,  and  some  of  the  BIB  coins  are  later  than  some  with 

NONiavfla. 

•  See  vol.  1.  p.  557. 

*  Coins  of  Sicily,  133 ;  Head,  145. 
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hellenization  among  those  who  followed  them.     But  in  the  chap.  vii. 
matter  of  coinage  Greek  influences  spread  themselves  over  jPbcenioiMi 

imitatioii 

the  Phoenician  himself.  It  appears  that  before  the  war  of  Greek 
of  Himera  the  PhoBnician  cities  of  Sicily  had  no  coinage  ^^^' 
whatever.  Throughout  the  fifth  century  before  Christ 
they  followed  various  Greek  models,  and,  during  the  time 
with  which  we  are  concerned,  Greek  is  at  Panormos  the 
usual  language  of  the  inscriptions  ^.  It  is  otherwise  at  Coins  of 
Motya,  where  the  coins  are  imitations  of  the  coins  of 
various  Greek  cities,  first  of  Akragas,  then  of  Syracuse,  of 
Gela,  and  sometimes  of  practically  Greek  Segesta.  But  the 
inscriptions  are  far  more  commonly  Phoenician  than  Greek. 
Some  have  the  Akragantine  eagle  on  one  side,  the  Akra- 
gantine  crab  on  the  other  ^.  Others  have  on  one  side  the 
head  of  a  nymph,  on  the  other  the  hound  of  Segesta  seizing 
the  head  of  a  stag  \  But  while  these  models  are  freely 
copied,  it  is  significant  that  no  imitations  are  foimd  of  the 
coins  of  Selinous.  The  nearest  neighbour  was  the  border 
enemy,  the  Greek  city  which  had  thrown  ofE  the  supremacy 
of  the  Phoenician. 

To  these  coins,  as  evidence  of  Greek  influence  on  the  bar-  Eyidence 
barian  inhabitants  of  the  island,  we  must  take  care  to  give  ooixis. 
their  full  value,  but  not  more  than  their  full  value.    We  may 
feel  sure  that  in  the  case  of  the  Phoenicians  they  imply  a  &r 
less  amount  of  real  Greek  influence  than  they  do  in  those 
of  any  other  people.     The  Phoenician,  like  his  Arab  sue-  Special 
cessor,  could  adopt  and  imitate  European  art ;  the  Arab  the  Phce- 
could  even  make  improvements  of  his  own.     But  as  yet  '"^'"• 
at  least  it  was  adopted  as  something  foreign;  its  adop- 
tion carried  with  it  no  general  advance  in  the  direction 
of  European  life.     The  Phoenician  remained  a  Phoenician. 
Panormos,  with  its  Greek  coinage,  with  many  speakers 

*  Head,  141. 

>  Coins  of  Sicily,  243.    See  Appendix  XXXIL 

'  Coini  of  Sicily,  243  ;  Head,  138. 
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oHAP.  Tn.  of  Ghreek  no  doubt  seeking  its  twofold  baven  and  its  long 

street,  did  not  for  ages  to  come  become  a  Greek  dty  in 

the  sense  in  which  the  Sikel  towns  are  now  fiust  beginning 

to  become  such.     For  the  Phcenician^  like  other  Orientals, 

was  still  satisfied  with  his  Oriental  life;  the  less  advanced 

European  was  alreadj  willing  to  be  assimilated  by   the 

more  advanced.     How  steadily  that  process  went  on  we 

shall  see  in  the  general  history  of  the  next  century.    As  yet 

Effect  of     we  have  barely   reached  its  beginning.     The  care^    of 

of  Dace-     Ducctius  and  the  events  which  immediately  followed   it 

tun.  ruled  for  ever  that^  among  the  European  elements  that 

were  already  in  the  island^  the  Greek  was  to  be  dominant 

without  rival. 

And  one  is  no  less  inclined  to  say  that  it  was  the  career 
of  Ducetius  and  the  events  to  which  it  led^  the  quarrel 
between  Syracuse  and  Akragas  and  the  victory  of  Syracuse 
over  Akragas^  which  ruled  that  Syracuse  should  hold  be- 
incroMod  yond  all  doubt  the  first  place  among  Sikeliot  cities.  Those 
of^^onse.  o^ci^ts  also  suggested  that  democratic  Syracuse  might  be 
capable  of  something  more  than  merely  holding  the  first 
place  in  a  company  of  free  and  equal  cities.  They  suggested 
that  democratic  Syracuse  might  hope  once  more  to  gain 
something  like  the  position  which  she  had  held  under  her 
tjrrants.  The  fatal  instinct  of  dominion^  which  no  form  of 
government  can  keep  out^  began  to  be  felt  at  Syracuse^  as 
it  had  long  been  felt  at  Athens.  A  season  of  peace  among 
the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily  had  followed  the  driving  out  of 
the  tyrants  and  their  mercenaries.  The  war  in  the  west, 
whoever  took  part  in  it,  seems  not  to  have  been  a  war  of 
Greek  against  Greek.  The  enterprise  of  Ducetius  had 
led,  first  to  the  joint  action  of  S}rracuse  and  Akragas,  and 
then  to  the  war  between  Syracuse  and  Akragas,  the  first  war, 
as  far  as  we  know,  between  any  two  of  the  liberated  com- 
monwealths.    It  led  also  to  a  great  extension  of  Syracusan 
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dominion  at  the  cost  of  the  Sikels  ^.  Then  came  another  oeap.  vu. 
season  of  peace.  The  barbarians  of  the  island  had  felt  the 
might  of  the  Oreek ;  those  in  the  western  part  of  the  island 
had  felt  the  might  of  the  Syracusan.  Carthage  still  kept 
qniet^  as  she  had  done  even  when  Greek  cities  were  waging 
war  against  her  Sicilian  dependencies  ^.  She  was  doubtless 
biding  her  time.  In  Sicily  the  Greek  cities  were  begin- 
ning to  look  up  to  Syracuse^  if  not  as  their  chiefs  at  least 
as  the  first  among  them  ^.  Her  victories  over  both  Greeks 
and  barbarians  seem  to  have  stirred  np  her  ambition  to  a 
higher  pitch,  to  have  made  her  forget  the  role  that,  if  the 
trade  of  enslaved  Syracuse  was  to  conquer  other  cities,  free 
Syracuse  had  no  calling  but  to  deliver  them  K 

Again  our  knowledge  consists  of  a  bare  record  of  facts,  Warlike 
leaving  us  to  imagine  causes  and  objects  for  ourselves.     In  ti^^^ 
the  very  year,  it  would  seem,  after  the  death  of  Ducetius  ^^T*°°*®* 
the  Syracusan  commonwealth   decreed  the  building  of  a 
hundred  triremes.  The  number  of  the  horsemen  was  doubled, 
and  the  infantry  were  put  into  better  order  ^.     This  last 
reform  was  doubtless  specially  needed.     We  shall  see  some 
years  hence  that  the  horse  were  the  really  trustworthy  part 
of  a  Syracusan  army;   the  heavy-armed  fell  far  below  the 
standard,  not  only  of  Sparta  but  of  Athens.     To  meet  the 
cost  of  these  works,  a  heavier  tribute  was  laid  on  the  Sikel 

'  See  above,  p.  387. 

'  See  above,  p.  338. 

'  Diod.  zii.  36 ;  tA  itarit  rffp  SuvcXkir  ^Ip/tfwui^v  c7x<  mrdffTafftv,  Kapxf 
9orieav  filv  vtvoirnUyw  ffwO^Kas  wp6s  TiXeava,  aMifv  5^  roi)v  ttar^  r^y 
Xuc§>utt¥  trSktcjv  ''EXXTjvllkay  t^  ^ytfioviay  %vpaxocioii  avyxtx^f^'^^^*  1^ 
T&y  * hitpayomiyw  /itrSi  ri^  Ijmiv  rijy  ywofiiyffv  vtpi  rby  'IfjUpav  90Taft6y 
avWtkvfiiywv  vpbs  rovs  'XvpoKociovs. 

*  Holm,  i.  961 ;  "  Es  venchafFte  den  Syrakosanem  die  Gelegenheit,  die 
SteUang,  welcbe  eie  nnter  den  Tyranxien  auf  der  Iniel  ein^nommen  batten, 
als  freie  Bfu^r  wieder  xn  erringen.'*  Gf.  the  extract  from  Strabo  in 
p.  166,  note. 

*  Diod.  xii.  30.  Tbey  bnilt  the  abipe,  they  doubled  the  oavabry ;  the  words 
ftboat  the  in&ntry  take  another  shape ;  kvtiuXJfitiffay  8i  «ai  lijs  irc^onTt 
h/yiiiuvs. 
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CHAP.  vn. 
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Their 
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Athens 
looking 
westward. 


dependencies  of  the  commonwealth  ^.  Men  said  that  these 
great  preparations  were  meant  for  nothing  short  of  the 
conquest  of  all  Sicily  ^  In  the  wretched  meagreness  of 
otir  authorities  for  these  years,  we  cannot  say  whether  these 
great  preparations  were  followed  by  any  action.  But  there 
is  every  reason  to  betiere  that  the  Syracusan  military 
reforms  were  the  beginning  of  great  events  both  in  Sicily 
and  in  other  lands.  They  must  in  the  first  instance  have 
been  designed  for  some  Sicilian  object.  The  first  object 
that  comes  into  our  minds  is  operations  against  Akragas. 
But,  when  we  presently  come  to  know  more  of  Sicilian 
affairs,  the  relation  between  Syracuse  and  Akragas,  at 
any  rate  the  feeling  at  Akragas  towards  Syracuse,  as  shown 
for  instance  in  the  banishment  of  Empedokles  ^  is  not 
one  of  open  enmity,  but  rather  one  of  grudging  and 
suspicious  neutrality.  Designs  on  Kamarina,  the  restora- 
tion of  Syracusan  rule  over  the  old  revolted  colony,  have 
been  suggested^ ;  but  there  is  no  sign  of  them  in  anything 
that  follows.  If  Syracuse  designed  conquests  in  Sicily,  she 
would  hardly  begin  by  attacking  her  Dorian  sisters.  For 
six  years  after  this  increase  of  the  Syracusan  forces,  our 
history  is  an  utter  blank.  At  the  end  of  those  six  years  we 
find,  not  in  the  narrative  of  our  Sicilian  guide,  but  in  docu- 
ments graven  on  stone  in  Old  Greece,  a  record  of  negotia- 
tions in  which  we  may  safely  look  for  the  key. 

We  have  seen  how,  twenty  years  before  the  date  which 
we  have  reached,  Athens  could  be  appealed  to  by  a  bar- 
barian city  of  Sicily  for  help,  it  would  seem,  against  another 
barbarian  city^.     It  does  not  appear  that  the  step  was 


^  Diod.  xii.  30;  Xfnffjt&rcav  vapaaictv^s  Iwotovrro  ^pavs  ^poripovt  row 

'  lb. ;  ravra  V  ivparrow  9ia^oovfitroi  waaav  Surt AW  Ik  rtSt  gar'  Myoi^ 
KaraffHfaaoOai.  '  See  aboTe,  p.  354. 

*  Bnmet  de  Presle,  164.  Bat  he  seems  to  have  no  better  ground  for 
this  belief  than  a  misondeirstanduig  of  the  blandering  scholion  on  Find.  01. 
▼.  19.    See  p.  318.  *  See  above,  p.  339,  and  Appendix  XXXIT. 
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followed  by  any  active  intervention  on  the  part  of  Athens  cbap.  vn. 
in  Sicilian  affairs.     But  it  none  the  less  shows  that  Athens 
was  already  looking  westward.    Somewhat  later,  the  fonnd-  Thourioi. 
ation  of  her  Italian  colony  of  Thourioi  looks  the  same   '  *  ^^^' 
way  ^.     We  now  come  to  another  step.    If  Athens  could  be 
appealed  to  by  the  Elymians  of  Segesta^  much  more  might 
she  be  appealed  to  by  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks  of  her 
own  stock.     Six  years  after  the  notice  of  the  Syracusan  AlliaDoe 
preparations^  two  of  the  Ionian  cities  of  the  west,  Italiot  ^^  i^n^ 
Rh^on  and   Sikeliot   Leontinoi,  found  it   expedient  to  ^^  ^^^^ 
contract  alliances  with  Athens  '.     These  alliances  are  the  b.c.  433. 
first  step  towards  a  new  state  of  pohtical  affairs  which  we 
shall  have  to  deal  with  in  another  volume.     They  are  the  inoreMed 
beginnings  of  that  increased  closeness  of  relations  between  ^th^d 
Sicily  and  Old  Greece  which  ended  by  drawing  the  cities  of  ^"^^^e- 
Sicily  into  the  whirlpool  of  the  great  strife  between  the 
leading  powers  of  Old  Greece.     They  concern  our  present 
point  of  view  only  as  a  comment  on  the  great  military 
preparations   of  Syracuse.     Of  events  we  have  none  to  Symctiiie 
record ;    but  embassies  from  Bhegion  and   Leontinoi  to  the  Ch»l- 
Athens  point  clearly  enough  to  a  state  of  things  in  which,  town? 
if   Syracuse  had  not  actually  subdued  or  attacked   any 
Chalkidian  city,  the  Chalkidian  cities  had  at  least  begun  to 
live  in  deadly  fear  of  her.     We  have  taken  a  great  step 
towards  the  end  of  the  golden  days  of  Sikeliot  freedom  and 
well-being.     The  few  words  of  those  two  Attic  inscriptions  Begmning 

of  A  now 

which  are  preserved  to  us  are  the  beginning  of  a  great  tale,  period. 
They  are  the  first  record  of  Athenian  intermeddling  in  Sike- 
liot affairs.  They  are  a  short  preface  to  the  Sicilian  narra- 
tive of  Thucydides.  They  are  the  beginnings  of  a  course 
of  events  which  did  not  end  even  with  the  great  slaughter 
in  the  bed  of  the  Assinaros^  but  which  went  on  to  carry  a 

*  We  ahull  come  to  this  in  the  next  chapter. 

*  SeeHickfl^  Greek  Inscriptioiii,  56,  57;  bat  we  shall  come  to  aU  this 
again. 
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CHAP.  viL  Syracusan  captain  to  the  shores  of  Asia^  and  to  make  Sparta^ 
acknowledged  chief  of  Hellas^  bear  herself  as  the  chief 
supporter  of  a  Syracusan  tyrant  At  the  beginning  of  that 
long  tale,  we  shall  look  again  more  fully  at  the  witn^s 
of  these  records.  Then  they  will  be  the  b^^ing  of  a 
period ;  as  we  glance  at  them  now,  they  are  the  end  of  one- 
Ghreek  Sicily  has  hitherto  been,  with  the  very  fewest 
exceptions,  a  world  of  her  own,  but  sUghtly  touched  by  the 
revolutions  of  the  elder  Greece.  We  have  now  to  see  the 
Greek  cities  of  Sicily  take  their  full  share  in  the  quarrels 
of  the  Greek  lands  beyond  the  sea.  We  shall  see  one 
Sicilian  hill,  one  Sicilian  haven,  become  for  a  while  the 
very  centre  of  the  strife. 

And,  if  deeds  like  those  were  soon  to  be  done,  the  men 
were  growing  up  whose  calling  it  was  to  record  them. 
Both  Old  Greece  and  Sicily  already  had  their  historiana 
We  know  the  acts  of  Hippokrates  and  Gelon  mainly  from 
a  man  of  Halikamassos  and  Thourioi ;  but  their  acts,  and 
the  whole  story  of  Sicily,  \s:ere  now  in  writing  at  the 
Antiochoa   hands  of  a  man  of  Syracuse.     Antiochos  was  busy  with  his 

of  Syrft-  .... 

ciM©.  Sicilian  History;    and  Antiochos,  we  are  taught  to  believe, 

was  in  Sicilian  matters  the  master  of  Thucydides  *.    When 
Athens  made  her  treaties   with   Rh^gion  and  Leontinoi, 
Thucydides  was  already  a  man  of  an  age  fit  for  action*. 
Omtem-     The  events  of  Greek  history  press  so  fast  on  one  another 
men.  that  it  is  always  well  to  stop  and  think  who  were  on  the 

earth  together  at  any  given  moment.  At  the  time  of  the 
Rhegine  and  Leontine  treaties,  Hermokrates  and  Gylippos 
must,  like  Thucydides,  have  abready  reached  the  time  of 
active  life.  We  may  be  sure  that  both  Philistos  and 
Dionysios  were  already  bom,  though  they  could  as  yet  have 

I  He  was  general  in  b.o.  434 ;  Thuc.  iy.  104. 

•  We  may  infer  tliis  from  their  action  in  B.C.  406.    Philistos  was  old  at 
niB  death  in  b.c.  356. 
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given  no  sign  of  the  deeds  which  the  one  was  to  do  and  the  chap.  vii. 
other  to  record.  And  three  years  before  those  treaties^  four  b.o.  436. 
years  after  the  death  of  Ducetius^  a  man  was  bom  who  was 
to  outlive  Dionysios  by  nearly  thirty  years^  to  hear  the 
tale  of  Timoleon's  victory  at  Krimisos^  and  to  die  because  he 
could  not  survive  Philip's  victory  at  Chaironeia.  Isokrates^ 
if  he  never  visited  Sicily^  kept  a  keen  watch  on  Sicilian 
a&irs.  It  seems  to  bring  the  ages  nearer  together  when 
we  remember  that  he  might  have  talked  to  men  who  had 
fought  at  Himera  and  who  could  remember  Syracuse  in  the 
days  before  Gelon. 
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NOTE  I.  p.  8. 

Kings  and  Ttsants  in  Sicily. 

The  long  line  of  Sicilian  kings  and  tyrants  begins,  as  far  as  we 
know,  with  this  mysterious  King  Pollis  of  Syracuse,  provided,  that 
is,  we  can  safely  look  on  him  as  a  real  person.  The  question 
of  his  existence  was  discussed  long  ago  by  O.  MtQIer  (Dorians,  i. 
i6i,  Eng.  Tr.),  and  the  passages  about  him  are  brought  together 
by  Holm,  G.  S.,  i.  346.  The  most  important  is  that  in  AthSnaioa 
(i.  56),  where  Hippys  of  Rh^gion  is  quoted  as  speaking  of  a  certain 

wine;  Ijv  [(pfffrlj  IloXXiy  t6v  ^Kpytlovy  hi  ipaatktvtrt  ^vpeucoa-iav,  npStrou 
tig  2vpaKov<ras  KOfiiaat  cf  *IraX^r.  He  adds ;  cl^  &y  odv  6  vaph 
ZuccXtttrojff  ykvKvt  KokovfKvos  IloXXior  6  /3{|3X(yo9  oivos.  Now  Hippys 
would  be  about  the  best  authority  that  we  could  get  for  any  early 
Sicilian  matter.  And  something  of  the  same  kind  seems  to  have 
been  said  by  Aristotle.  So  at  least  says  Julius  Pollux  (Onom.  yi.  1 6), 
who  seems  inclined  to  distinguish  Pollis  or  Polis  the  Argeian  from 
the  Syracusan  king.  His  words  are — again  speaking  of  wine  ; 
Km  nov  KeA  ykvKvs  USKtos'  Ifari  ftip  iic  ^vpaKovcrw,  Il6ki.£  9  avrhv  6  Apytios 
ffpmros  €irc<riccvafcv,  a0*  o^  xai  roHvoixa^  tj  anh  rot)  ^vpaKQwrl<av  PcurCkifag 
ndXXidoff,  S^  ^ApurroriXfis  Xcyci.  iElian  alfio  (V.  H.  xii.  31),  still  on 
the  subject  of  wine,  has  a  reference  to  Pollis;  koI  eV  IvpoKova-fus 
1lS^Xu}£'  fKkfi$ri  dc  air6  runs  iy\»plav  jSairiXfttf.  The  Etymologicon 
Magnum,  in  the  article  BiJSXtyor  ocyor,  quotos  a  line  from  a  comic 
poet; 

He  then,  among  some  other  illustrations,  says,  icai  fV  SuwX^  {m6 
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n(^Xid(>f  Tov  2ucv»viav  rvpawpov'  Mrv  aMfP  ruvr  mi  nShXunf  KakaiHav. 
In  this  last  passage,  instead  of  a  Syracosan  king  we  seem  to  get 
a  Slkyonian  tyrant ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  from  the  mention 
of  Sicily  that  for  lucvmnm  we  ought  to  read  Sv/xucoo-mv.  But  in 
any  case  Pollis  is  here  called,  not  king  but  tjTant. 

Here  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a 

Pollis,  king  or  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  at  some  time  or  other,  and  the 

mention  of  him  by  Hippys,  a  writer  of  the  age  of  Gklon,  shows  that 

he  must  have  lived  before  the  Deinomenid  dynasty,  that  is  in  the  old 

days  of  Syracuse,  the  days  of  the  Qamoroi.     In  those  days  a  tyrant 

of  the  later  type  seems  less  likely  than  a  lawful  king.     The  staying 

on  of  kingship,  or  at  least  of  the  kingly  title,  in  various  cities  both 

of  Old  Qreece  and  of  the  colonies  is  plain  enough.    There  is  no  need 

to  dwell  on  the  familiar  cases  both  at  Sparta  and  at  Athens.     The 

Spx^v  paaiXfvt  must  have  been  a  survival  of  real  kings,  just  as  the 

"  rex  sacrorum  "  was  at  Rome.     The  notice  too  given  by  Herodotus 

(vii.  149)  of  the  Argeian  king,  of  whom  nothing  I  believe  is  heard 

elsewhere,  is  very  curious.     As  he  is  put  on  a  level  with  the  two 

Spartan  kings,  his  kingship  must  have  been  something  more  than 

that  of  the  Athenian  archon.     He  must  have  been  a  true  successor 

of  Pheidon,  though  his  kingship  may  have  fallen  away  from  the 

ideal  3ao-tXfta  as  much  as  that  of  Pheidon  grew  away  from  it  in  the 

direction  of  rvpawU,     Pheiddn's  successor  Eratos  appears  as  a  real 

king  in  Pausanias,  ii.  36.  5.    And  what  concerns  us  more  at  Syracuse 

is  the  long  duration  of  kingship  at  Corinth,  down  to  a  very  short 

time  before  the  expedition  of  Archias.     The  abolition  of  kingship 

spoken  of  by  Pausanias  (ii.  4.  5)  must,  according  to  the  chrono- 

logers,  have  happened  about  747.     Its  memory  therefore  was  still 

fresh.     And  in  the  colonies,  as  the  oldest  foundations  were  all 

made  by  kings,  so  kingship  long  went  on.     So  it  was  in  most 

of  the   Asiatic  cities   (see   the    instances    brought    together   in 

Duncker's  fifth  volume,  in  the  Chapter  Die  Wanderung  der  lonier). 

The  most  speaking  case  of  all  is  that  at  Ephesos.  the  existence  of 

Kodrid  kings  there  even  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (xiv.  1.3);  ical  tn 

vvvoUk  tov  yivovs  6vofjuiCoVTai  ^aaCKu^,  txom'g  TiPas  rifjL&s,  npo^^ploM  TC 
cV  ay«<r*  KcX  nop<f>{,pav  cV/cny/iov  toC  /3a<riX«coC  ycVovf,  <riciVo>Mi  dvA  itjc^- 

nrfxw  ica\  tA  Uph  t^£  'EXevatWat  A^prrrpog.  The  case  that  stands  out 
most  distinctly  in  history  is  that  of  Kyr^nd,  with  its  long  Bucces- 
sion  of  kings,  recorded  by  Herodotus  and  sharing  the  epinikian 
praises  of  Pindar  with  the  tyrants  of  Synwuse  and  Akragas.     The 
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attempt  of  D6m6nax  (Herod,  iy.  i6i)  to  make  the  royal  power 
nominal  without  abolishing  the  office  is  most  instructive  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  ancient  kingship  died  out.  In  Cyprus  too 
Herodotus  (v.  1 09-1 12)  records  various  Greek  kings,  and  we  find 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  kingship  under  Evagoras,  who 
(Diod.  ZY.  9)  insisted  on  treating  with  the  Great  King  »s  fiaaiktift 
/SdcriXci.  It  is  true  that  Herodotus  also  calls  the  earlier  Cypriot 
kings  Tvpmnroiy  and  that  Isokrat^s,  in  his  Panegyric  on  Evagoras, 
many  times  (40,  64,  &c.)  applies  the  same  name  to  his  own  hero. 
But  the  use  of  the  name  rvpavvos  proves  much  less  against  a 
man's  lawful  kingship  than  the  use  of  fiavtktvs  proves  in  favour 
of  it.  The  Greeks  of  the  centuries  between  the  dying  out  of  the 
heroic  and  the  rise  of  the  Macedonian  kingship  were  so  used  to 
rvpcofpoi  and  saw  so  little  of  real  fiaxriktli  that  they  used  the  former 
name  very  laxly.  In  almost  every  page  of  the  tragedians  it  is 
freely  applied  to  the  kings  of  heroic  Greece,  one  of  the  marked 
contrasts  between  their  language  and  that  of  Homer.  The  word 
Tvpaypof  was  used  carelessly;  every  use  of  paatktvg  is  likely  to 
imply  thought.  Isokratds  does  not  scruple  to  call  Evagoras 
Tvpaofpos;  but  when  he  means  to  speak  in  a  thoroughly  formal 
way,  he  calls  Evagoras  himself  /Sao-iXcvr  and  bis  childreu  Sycucrtt  aud 
Hvatra-ai  (Evag.  88).  These  last  are  rare  words  in  prose,  and  this  use 
of  them  sounds  like  the  most  modem  use  of  the  words  "  princes  " 
and  "  princesses." 

The  existence  then  of  lawful  kingship  in  Greek  Sicily  does  not 
seem  to  be  wholly  impossible.  We  must  not  build  too  much 
on  our  King  Pollis ;  but  we  may  fairly  ask  what  should  have  put 
him  into  anybod/s  head,  if  he  were  not  a  real  person.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  at  Syracuse  at  least,  if  kingship  did 
exist,  it  must  have  been  a  restoration.  It  was  surely  not  brought 
thither  by  the  first  settlers.  Archias  is  nowhere  spoken  of  as  a 
king,  and  he  certainly  left  behind  him  in  Corinth,  not  a  kingdom  but 
an  oligarchy,  though  one  of  very  short  standing.  But  it  was  an 
oligarchy  made  out  of  the  old  royal  family,  and  one  to  which  the 
odd  phrase  of  Mp€g  funvapxoi  (Herod,  v.  92)  could  be  applied.  It 
was  a  kingly  gens  which  had  divided  the  kingship  among  its 
members.  And  the  restoration  of  kingship  in  a  colonial  state 
does  not  seem  very  unlikely.  The  aiavfivrfTfis  does  not  greatly 
differ  from  an  elective  king.  Pittakos  was  alavfivtirrfg  of  MityUnd 
(Arist.  Pol.  iii.  14.  9),  and  in  the  well-known  verses  (Bergk,  iii.  673) 
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he  is  spoken  of  as  reigning  (/icyilXaf  MirvXayav  PcunX*v»v,  Gf.  Strabo, 
xiii.  2,  where  he  is  called  rvpaifvos  and  his  rale  lumipxui).  Still  I 
know  no  distinct  mention  of  a  Sicilian  king  other  than  Pollis,  till 
we  come  to  Skythls  of  Zankl^.     He  is  distinctly  called  ffatrtXm 

by  Herodotus  (vi.   23  ;    ZoyxXcuoi   ceuroi  re  mi   6  /Sao-iXcus  airrmp  tA 

oCvofM  ijv  Sicu^f).  In  two  places  directly  following  Herodotus 
gives  Skythds  the  neutral  name  of  fiovvapxos,  but  he  novrfaere 
calls  him  rvpaofvos^  though  he  applies  that  name  in  the  same 
breath  both  to  Anaxilas  of  Rh^ion  and  to  Hippokrat^  of  Gels. 
This  really  looks,  as  Bunbury  seems  to  hint  in  his  articles 
''Scythes"  and  ''Messana"  in  the  two  Dictionaries,  as  if  the 
position  of  Skyth^s  was  somewhat  dififerent  from  that  of  an 
ordinary  tyrant,  and  was  in  fact  a  survival  or  restoration  of  lawful 
kingship. 

The  usage  of  Herodotus  with  regard  to  the  words  /SacriXcvr  nnd 
Tvpawos  is  worthy  of  careful  notice.  There  is  a  delicate  distinction 
which  has  not  always  been  noticed.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  never, 
speaking  in  his  own  person,  gives  the  kingly  title  to  Polykrat^,  ^ 
ttrxf  ^iu)v  cn-avaorar  (iii.  39) ;  but  he  makes  the  fisherman  (iii.  42) 
address  him  &  /3a<r«X€v.  Neither  does  he  give  the  name  to  G^od, 
who  is  Tvpawos  in  vii.  156  ;  but  the  Athenian  envoy  addresses  him 
in  161  £  paa-ikev  ^vpriKowrUv,  The  inference  seems  to  be  that  a 
tyrant  did  not  venture  formally  to  take  the  title  of  /Sao-iXm,  bat 
that  he  was  pleased  when  anybody  would  call  him  so.  It  was 
much  as  when  Mr.  Glossin  forbore  to  call  himself  *'  Ellangowan,"  but 
gave  half-a-crown  to  the  beggar  who  called  him  so.  This  quite  &ll8 
in  with  the  usage  of  Pindar,  who  so  freely  bestows  the  royal  name 
on  his  Syracusan  patrons.  There  is  of  course  the  question,  which 
I  shall  discuss  further  on  (see  Appendix  XIII),  whether  Gel6n  was 
formally  made  king  by  a  vote  of  the  Syracusan  people.  If  so, 
it  is  the  greatest  case  of  all  of  the  restoration  of  kingship,  as  it 
stands  quite  distinct  from  the  case  of  rulers  like  Agathokl^ 
Phintias,  and  the  later  Hieron,  who  took  or  received  the  kingly 
title  after  kingship  had  again  become  familiar  in  Macedonian 
times.  In  any  case,  if  Grel6n  did  ever  receive  kingship  in  a 
lawful  way,  it  was  after  the  last  mention  of  him  in  Herodotus, 
and  so  does  not  affect  his  use  of  the  names.  We  have  the 
fact  that,  while  Herodotus,  speaking  in  his  own  person,  always 
calls  Gel6n  rvpawos,  he  calls  Skyth^  /Sao-iXcvr  and  fiowapxifs,  but 
not  Tvpavmt,    Whether  Skythds  came  of  an  old  kingly  stock  like 
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the  Battiads  of  Eyr^d,  or  whether  kingship  was  restored  in  his 
person  by  a  vote  of  the  Zanklaian  people,  we  cannot  guess.  His 
name  is  odd  in  either  case. 

We  find  another  king  about  the  same  time  in  Oreek  Italy  in 
the  person  of  Aristophilid^  of  Taras,  who  is  mentioned  quite 
casually  by  Herodotus  (iii.  136)  in  the  story  of  Ddmokddte,  with- 
out any  hint  as  to  who  he  was  or  as  to  the  nature  of  his  kingship. 
He  acts  strongly  on  D^mokMte'  behalf,  as  a  real  chief  of  the  state. 
But  we  do  not  hear  of  him  again  ;  in  the  rest  of  the  story  we  hear 
in  the  usual  way  of  the  action  of  the  Tarantines,  without  any 
mention  of  king  or  magistrate.  And  the  most  curious  case  of  all 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  rvpaiwff  and  jSao-iXevr  comes  also  from 
Greek  Italy.  It  is  found  in  the  application  of  the  words  to  Tdlys 
of  Sybaris  (see  p.  88).  At  first  sight  Herodotus  seems  to  call  him 
indifferently  by  both  names  in  the  same  chapter  (y.  44).  But  it  has 
been  acutely  pointed  out  by  Busolt  (ii.  238)  that  he  uses  the  two 
names  according  to  the  custom  of  the  city  whose  tale  he  is  telling. 
The  ruler  of  Sybaris  is  Paa-iktvs  in  the  version  of  the  story  of 
Dorieus  told  by  the  men  of  Sybaris ;  he  is  rvpaypos  in  the  version 
told  by  their  enemies  of  Rroton.  This  certainly  looks  as  if,  in  the 
traditions  of  Sybaris,  TMys  was  spoken  of  as  king.  Yet,  according 
to  Diodoros  (xii.  9),  T^lys  was  a  demagogue,  who  rose  by  the 
arts  commonly  attributed  to  demagogues,  and  who  banished  an 
oligarchy  of  five  hundred.  Is  it  possible  that  the  victorious  com- 
mons can  have  hailed  their  leader  as  king  ?  In  any  case,  we  milst 
repeat,  the  application  of  the  name  /SaortXcvr  to  any  man  (save  of 
couree  by  a  poet  or  other  flatterer)  certainly  proves  more  one  way 
than  the  application  of  the  name  rvpawos  to  the  same  man  proves 
the  other  way. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  there  clearly  was  for  several  centuries  in 
the  Greek  colonies  a  tendency  to  peraonal  government  in  every 
form  of  which  we  see  no  sign  in  Old  Greece.  It  is  in  the 
colonies  that  we  find  the  cases  which  look  most  like  a  real  keeping 
on  or  setting  up  afresh  of  the  heroic  kingship,  when  in  Old  Greece 
it  has  sunk  to  the  merest  survivals.  It  is  again  in  the  colonies,  at 
Katand  or  at  Mityl^n^,  that  the  alavfunpTif  flourishes.  And  the 
tyrant  himself  flourishes,  in  Sicily  above  all,  in  the  time  between 
Hippias  and  TimophanSs,  when  he  was  very  rare  in  any  part 
of  Old  Greece  and  altogether  unknown  in  the  greatest  cities  (cf. 
Arist.  Pol.  V.  4.  8).     The  latest  form  of  tyrant,  often  a  leader  of 
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mercenaries,  is  found  alike  in  Sicily  and  in  Old  Qreece.     Bnt  in 
Old  Qreece  he  has  come  in  under  Macedonian  patronage. 

To  come  back  to  our  Xing  Pollis,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that 
there  are  others  of  the  name,  with  some  of  whom  he  might  be  con- 
founded or  identified.  One  of  them,  a  Lacedaemonian  admiral, 
stands  out  in  the  broad  daylight  of  Xenoph6n's  Hellenics  (iv.  8.  ii» 
V.  4.  61),  and  actually  comes  (see  Plut.,  Dion,  5,  Aristeidds, 
quoted  by  Ph6tios,  432)  within  our  later  Sicilian  range.  But  an 
earlier  Lacedaemonian  Pollis  or  Polis  appears  as  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  migration  from  Peloponn^sos  to  Crete  (cf.  Herod,  iv.  148). 
His  name  is  found  in  two  places  of  Plutarch  (De.Mul.  Yirt.  8, 
Tvpprfvid€Sf  and  Quaestiones  GreecsB,  2  j),  and  in  two  of  Kondn  (Photios, 
137,  141).  A  Pollis  who  goes  from  Sparta  to  Crete  and  a  Pollis 
who  goes  from  Argos  to  Sicily  might  seem  to  have  enough  in 
common  for  an  anecdote-monger  either  to  roll  two  men  into  one 
or  to  part  one  man  into  two. 

On  the  whole  it  is  not  easy  to  come  to  any  certain  conclusion  as 
to  Pollis  and  bis  Syracusan  kingship.  But  the  mention  of  him  is  at 
least  not  likely  to  be  sheer  invention,  and,  if  he  lived  and  reigned 
at  all,  he  is  more  likely  to  have  been  a  lawful  king  than  a  tyrant 
of  the  type  of  which  we  shall  presently  come  across  so  many. 


NOTE  n.  p.  12. 

FAMOPOI  AND  KTAATPIOI. 

I  HAVE  mentioned  in  the  text  the  chief  passages  where  we  get 
any  historical  mention  of  the  Syracusan  yaft6poi,  A  little  more 
may  be  said  about  the  name,  and  about  one  or  two  references  for 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  historical  place. 

In  the  Parian  Chronicle,  52  (p.  18,  Flach),  the  Tafi6poi  are  made 

use  of  as  a  date  ;  &pxovros  *A$riinj<nv  fih  Kpiriov  Tov  nponpov,  eV  Svpa- 
Kowraig  dc  T&v  y€iiiifi6p<ov  Kartx^vrw  rriv  dpxnv.  This  would  give  a  date 
of  590  B.  0.  Now  this  cannot  be  taken  to  fix  the  beginning  of  the 
ascendency  of  the  Gamorai,  any  more  than  every  date  of  T,  B,  E. 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  year  1042  a.d.  The  Gamoroi  had,  strictly 
speaking,  no  beginning  apart  from  the  beginning  of  Syracuse,  Still 
the  date  must  mean  something,  and  it  may  mean  that  this  was 
about  the  time  when  the  dpxv  rw  yee>/M6p<op  came  more  distinctly  into 
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notice  as  each  by  the  beginning  of  opposition  to  it.  But  what  is  to 
be  made  of  the  entry  in  the  Parian  Chronicle  which  goes  jost 
before  this,  that  which  makes  Sapphd  flee  into  Sicily  along  with 
the  banished  yafi6poi  of  Mityldn^  (Soir^  iy  MiTvkrfvtff  tU  liKtXiop 
hrktvat  <l>vyowra  avp  SKkott  oktyapxiKois)  t     See  p.  1 49. 

On  the  name  yafi6poi  we  may  notice  that  Herodotos  must  have 
got  it  from  some  local  source,  as  he  gives  it  in  the  Doric  form.  In 
some  other  writers  it  is  y<«»/^M>c,  as  in  the  fragment  of  Diod6ros 
where  he  tells  the  story  of  Agathoklds,  in  the  Parian  Chronicle 
just  quoted,  and  in  Dionysios  (vi.  62),  where  he  makes  Appius 
Claudius  speak  of  their  driving  out  by  the  commons  as  the  last  piece 
of  news  ;  ra  rcXcvraux  cV  2vpaKowrms  ol  ytmftdpoi  irp6s  t&v  frcXorwv  e(i;Xa- 
&iiaap.  On  the  other  hand  ^schylus  has  the  word  in  its  Doric 
shape ;  SuppL  616.  It  may  there  mean  land-owners  or  inhabitants 
of  the  land  in  any  shape.  H^ychios  under  yafi6pot  refers  to  both 
^schylus  and  Herodotus ;  ol  irepi  rfjv  ytjv  vovovfuvoiy  $  ftotpaw  ttkrix^rtt 
r^r  yijt'  fj  61  anh  r»v  eyytiniP  nfirifun»v  ra  leoipii  dUtroPT^s,  This  would  be 
our  Syracusan  sense.  Further  on,  with  a  reference  to  Kallimachos, 
he  gives  y€»fi6po9  the  sense  of  ytiopy6s,  Julius  Pollux  (viii.  109* 
III),  under  the  head  triftapxoi,  has  much  to  say  of  many  matters, 
and  in  the  end  he  comes  to  the  y€»ft6poi  as  a  class  of  free  ceorlas 

or  bonder,   rpia  d*  ^v  ra  tdmj  iraXat,   cvirorpidcu,  yea»/id/)Oi,  hrjfuovpyol 

(so  Plutarch,  Thiseus,  25),  which  seems  to  come  very  near  to  jarly 
karlf  and  tkraU.  Souidas  brings  them  down  to  the  same  level  as 
PoUuz,  or  perhaps  to  a  lower,  when  he  defines  y€<»fi6pos  as  6  ntpH 
r^y  yrjp  kovwp.  So  the  Etymologicon  Magnum  explains  ycwftdpop  as 
yetopy6s  Or  y€»n6pos. 

But  however  the  word  may  have  been  used  elsewhere,  at  Syra- 
cuse it  clearly  means  the  owners  of  land,  the  '*  landed  interest,"  as 
opposed  to  any  other.  The  yafidpoi  are  the  descendants  of  those 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  settlement,  received  both  lots  of  land 
as  their  own  and  a  right  to  the  profits  of  the  foikland. 

The  word  yafUpw^  in  whatever  senses  it  is  taken,  has  at  least  a 
clear  Greek  derivation,  which  is  more  than  we  can  say  for  the  name 
of  thoEe  slaves  or  dependeuts  of  the  yapj&poi  who  helped  to  turn 
them  out.  Who  were  the  fcvXXv/xot  in  their  many  spellings,  and 
what  is  the  origin  of  their  name )  Herodotus,  as  we  all  know, 
distinguishes  them  from  the  ^lua,  and  calls  them  the  slaves  of  the 
yofkopoi  (vii.  1 55)  f  Tovt  yaftopovs  Kakiofitpovs  rwf  Svpi/icovffiW  iiareo'^pras 
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vfTO  rc  Tov  bf^funf  kqi  t&u  atpmp^p  dovXnv  Kt^€0fi€vciv  de  Jci;XAv/>ia»v.  The 
d^fAos  are  of  course  the  newer  settlers,  shut  out  by  the  yofnifxn  from 
political  power  and  from  the  possession  of  land,  a  class  no  doubt 
wholly  or  mainly  Greek.  The  ntWvptoi  we  may  take  to  be,  not 
dovXoi  or  peovixM  in  the  very  strictest  sense,  but  serfs  or  villains  (in 
the  later  sense  of  that  word)  of  the  ya/i6poi,  dwelling  on  and  tilling 
their  lands,  a  class  no  doubt  wholly  or  mainly  SikeL  We  read  in 
the  Lexicon  of  Ph6tios  under  the  spelling  KaKkiKvpioi ; 

ol  dvTt  T&v  ytiOfidpav  iv  2vpcuc6<r<rms  ytvofuvoi  iroXXoc  tw€s  to  nkfj0€n* 
dovkoi  d*  ^frav  o^toi  t&v  ^vycido)!',  tts*  Tt/iaior  cV  r .  S6€y  row  vwff^o^g 
iFoWovs  KaXXiKVpiow  IXcyop*  u>vofia(T6ri<r<af  de  an6  tov  is  Tovrb  crvj^Xtfrlv 
ircarrolkaroX  SvT€St  ^s  *ApiaTOT€\r}s  iv  lvpaKo<ral<ov  yroXireig,  opoioi  roif  irapa 
Aaiecdot/ioyioif  Eikmai  Koi  irapa  GcacraXotr  Htviartus  ml  napii  K/n^o-l 
KXapioTaig, 

One  would  like  to  have  the  passages  from  Timaios  and  Aristotle 
in  full,  and  specially  to  know  what  was  said  about  the  ^vyadcc 
The  name  must  mean  the  yafM6poi,  when  the  Bjjfios  and  the  kuXXv/mm 
had  driven  them  out.  Anyhow  the  analogies  with  Sparta,  Thessaly, 
and  Crete,  which  doubtless  come  from  Aristotle,  are  much  more  to 
the  purpose  than  the  attempt  at  an  etymology  of  the  name.  It  is 
curious  that  further  on  in  the  Lexicon  there  is  an  abridgement  of 
this  same  article  under  the  spelling  KAXixupioi.  As  there  is  a  gap 
in  the  Lexicon  from  dbioKpiros  to  iic&wfioi,  it  tells  us  nothing  about 
the  yapopoi.  In  the  other  Lexicons  there  is  not  much  to  our  pur- 
pose, except  the  reading  in  the  note  to  H^sychios ;  KiXXurvpco**  ol 

ineKrtXBovTfS  yfmpapois'  bovXoi  de  j(<roy  o^oi  koi  tovs  Kvpiovs  i^fiakop, 

Souidas  copies  the  article  in  Ph6tios,  and  adds  a  proverb ;  napoifiia 
jcoXXcKvptW  ttXciovs*  rovro  cXcycro,  ffirorc  irX^^of  ffOtXoy  iftffffjptu.'  o2  yap 
xaXXiKvpioi  dovkoi  ^<rav  irkficos  tS>v  Kvpwp  avrWf  &<tt«  koX  avrow  cf/jSoXoK. 
So  among  the  professied  napotfjuoypd<f>oiy  Z^nobios  (iv.  54,  Paroem. 
Grsec.  i.  100)  has  KaKkucvpiav  irXctovs*  ovros  iv  2vpaKova(us  iickridtfaaF 
ol  i7r€ia'€\$6vT€s  yttofi&poii  KokXiKvpioi'  tvOtv  vapoipMohws  tfkiyovy  ct  irorc 
frX^^o;  rj0t\ov  ifjLfftrjvai,  Srrt  rrXtiovs  ^aav  t&v  «caXXfin;/)(o»v*  dovXoi  de  ^aav 
ofroc,  Koi  Tovg  Kvpiow  i^fiaXotr  17  dc  alria  rtjf  tAffatas  avr&v  dick  to 
najfTobdnovs  th  TavT6  avv€\B&v  &<rT€  rots  Kvpioit  iy^utrBtu, 

One  may  doubt  whether  there  was  any  real  source  of  knowledge 
about  these  tfvWvpioi  beyond  the  passage  in  Herodotus.  His  words 
seem  to  be  the  groundwork  for  the  one  fact  which  Aristotle  or 
anybody  else  had  to  tell  about  them.  So  it  is  with  Dionysios  when 
he  likens  them  to  the  Eoman  clients  (n-cXarat),  less  happily  than 
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the  analogies  which  Ph6tio8  seemingly  learned  from  Aristotle.  It 
seems  vain  to  guess  at  the  origin  of  the  name;  its  other  forms  seem 
a  lengthening  of  the  KvKkvptoi  of  Herodotus,  perhaps  with  a  desire 
to  bring  in  something  about  jcvpiot.  And  there  is  also  a  notion 
of  multitude  which  turns  up  in  one  or  two  forms.  The  really 
important  question  is  how  this  seemingly  Sikel  element  in  Syracuse 
fared  in  the  later  revolutions.  As  they  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
drjfAoSf  and  as  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  any  part  of  the  drjfios 
was  driven  out  or  enslaved  at  the  entry  of  Oel6n,  I  have  assumed 
that  they  abode  to  form  a  class  among  the  inhabitants  of  Syracuse, 
a  class  which  doubtless  soon  lost  its  distinctness.  The  KvKKvpioi 
may  well  have  been  the  beginning  of  the  HeUenianvaa. 

The  KvXkvpiQi  appear  nowhere  except  at  the  stage  where  the 
yafi6pot  are  driven  out.  Of  the  yafM6poi  we  hear  once  or  twice  in 
other  relations.  We  have  seen  the  whole  body  of  Gamoroi,  the 
pojfndus  of  Syracuse,  sit  as  a  court  on  an  offender  (see  p.  14).  To 
their  driving  out  there  are  two  references  in  Aristotle's  Politics. 
In  V.  4.  I  he  tells  the  story  of  the  quarrel  of  the  two  young  men, 
which  he  brings  in  with  the  general  remark;  yiypovrai  i»^v  odw 
al  ardtrfts  ov  ir€pi,  fitKp&p  dXX*  ex  fUKpSiP,  ora(nd{ava't  dc  irtpi  fuydkaoip, 
ftakurra  de  Koi  al  fwcpcu  laxvovaiv,  crttv  iv  rois  KVpiots  yhwprcu.  He 
then  adds,  olop  owtfirj  km  iv  "ivpOKOvaatt  cV  rdis  dpxouois  XP°^^*'^ ) 
pMTt^cikf  yitp  17  iroKiTfia  ex  dvo  viavicKtov  (rraa-uurain-av.  Here  the 
dpxMM  xP^voi  can  hardly  mean  anything  but  the  whole  time  of  the 
domination  of  the  Gamoraiy  though  in  this  case  it  was  the  very  end 
of  the  time.  The  words  p^repaktv  ^  noKtrtla  can  refer  only  to  some 
such  change  as  the  driving  out  of  the  Gamorci,  Plutarch  (Prsec. 
Beip.  Ger.  32)  also  winds  up  the  story  to  the  same  effect;  ov  p^v 
Ihrturt  [the  wise  senator,  see  p.  38],  dXXck  kol  ck  tovt»p  <rraaidaavT€9y 
cirl  <rvp<popaU  pryakms  r^v  dpiarrip  iroXcre(av  aifirpv^fw.  The  other 
allusion  of  Aristotle  (Pol.  v.  3.  5)  distinctly  refers  to  the  driving 
out  of  the  Gamorci.  Among  instances  of  risings  against  oligarchies 
{plov  tv  Tf  TOiff  S\iyapxUus,  Stop  irkdovs  &<nv  oi  pri  pgrixom-ts  TfJ£  froXf 
Tiiaf,  KpfiTTovs  yap  oLovToi  c&cu)  he  reckons  hf  ZvpoKovam^  np6  t^s 
TfXmpos  Tvpoppidog.  It  is,  I  think,  plain  that  the  dispute  of  the  two 
young  men  was  the  occasion,  though,  according  to  Aristotle's  great 
distinction,  certainly  not  the  cause,  of  the  fall  of  the  Gamorai, 
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NOTE  III.   p.  30. 

MH  KINEI  KAMAPINAN. 

The  fame  of  the  oracle  doubtless  comes  from  the  reference  in 

Virgil,  Mn.  iii.  701  ; 

"Fatifl  numqnam  ooncessa  moveii 

Adparet  Camarina  procul.*' 

Here  however  there  is  a  clear  confusion  between  the  lake  and  the 
town.     Silius  (xiv.  198)  of  course  follows  his  master ; 

m 

"Et  cai  non  licitnm  fatis,  Camariiia,  moveri." 

Servius  tells  the  story,  and  quotes  the  oracle,  /^^  ictW«  Kofiapipaar 
aKlvr}fros  yhp  cifitiimPf  and  adds,  ''quo  contempto  exsiccaverunt  paludes, 
et  carentes  pestilentia,  per  eam  paitem  ingressis  bostibus,  poenas 
dederunt."  This  may  conceivably  refer  to  the  ooming  of  the 
Carthaginians  in  b.g.  405.     Souidas,  in  the  article  headed  fuf  juW< 

Kafidpt»€Uff  says  simply  ffiXafftfa'atf,  and  adds,  66€v  rf  wtipoifita  cipifrai 
cVi  r£v  Koff  iavT&v  pXafirpas  rt  iroiovyrap.  He  says  iiirther;  rcWc 
de  <fiaxn  (fivrhv  dv<r&d€S  tivai  Trjv  KaftdpuKUfy  o^  Tovt  icXadovf  dycurfiofUvaus 


NOTE   IV.  p.  40. 

The  Temples  in  ObtygiA. 

The  two  temples  in  Ortygia  are  well  known.  There  is  the  better 
preserved  one  on  the  highest  point  in  the  island,  that  which  is  now 
the  metropolitan  church,  and  there  is  the  other  nearer  the  isthmusii 
of  which  part  only  has  been  brought  to  light.  The  former  has  been 
always  understood  to  be  the  temple  of  Ath^nd,  and  the  latter  has 
been  generally  accepted  as  the  temple  of  Artemis.  These  dedica- 
tions ar^*  disputed  by  Schubring  (Die  Bewasserung  von  Syrakus, 
Philologus,  xxii.  p.  636,  and  Der  neu  ausgegrabene  Tempel  in 
Syrakus,  zxxii.  p.  361),  who  rules  the  higher  temple  to  be  that  of 
Artemis,  but  does  not  fix  the  dedication  of  the  lower  temple.  He 
is  answered  by  Holm  (Topografia,  p.  174,  Lupus,  93),  who,  success- 
fully, as  I  think,  defends  the  common  view. 

Schubring^s  chief  argument  is  that  Ortygia  is  the  special  seat  of 
Aitemis,  not  of  Ath^nd.     She  was  Artemis  Alphei6a  or  Arethousia, 
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the  Artemis  out  of  whose  epithet  grew  the  story  of  Arethoosa  and 
Alpheios  (Schol.  Find.  Pyth.  ii.  12;  liBfv  *AX^€i«aff  *ApT€fuiios  Up6v 
«V((  KaBibpvSri)  ;  she  had  a  statue  hard  by  the  fountain  of  Arethousa 
(lb. ;  oXXttf,  iUpvrai  yap  ayakfia  iwl  rj  'ApiBovajf),  Artemis  therefore 
would  be  likely  to  occupy  the  most  prominent  site  and  the  one 
nearest  to  Arethousa ;  and  this  description  agrees  with  the  metro- 
politan church  and  not  with  the  temple  nearer  the  isthmus.  He 
remarks  further  on  the  early  style  of  the  commonly  called  temple 
of  Artemis,  as  better  agreeing  than  that  of  the  metropolitan  church 
with  the  story  of  Agathokl^s  in  the  time  of  the  Gamorai.  He 
argues  that  the  notion  that  the  head  temple  (as  the  one  that  is  now 
the  great  church  clearly  was)  was  dedicated  to  Athdn^  arose  only 
from  misunderstanding  the  words  of  Cicero.  He  (Verres,  iv.  53,  56) 
mentions  both,  but  has  more  to  say  about  that  of  Athdn^.  His 
words  are;  ''  In  ea  [Insula]  sunt  sedes  sacrse  complures ;  sed  duse 
quffi  longe  ceteris  antecellunt ;  Dianse  una,  et  altera,  quae  fuit  ante 
istius  adventum  ornatissima,  Minervee.'*  In  c.  55  he  describes  the 
temple  of  AthSn^^  and  the  pictures  which  adorned  it  up  to  the 
time  of  Verres,  at  some  length. 

Assuredly  the  passages  from  Cicero,  while  they  go  a  good  way 
to  prove  that  the  two  temples  which  we  have  to  deal  with  are  the 
two  of  which  he  speaks,  go  but  very  little  way  to  prove  which  is 
Atlidn6  and  which  is  Artemis.  The  orator  enlarges  on  the  one 
which  happened  to  supply  him  with  most  materials  for  his  indict- 
ment against  Verres.  Yet  the  fact  that  the  temple  of  Athdn^ 
should  have  supplied  him  with  his  chief  materials,  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  temple  specially  chosen  for  the  gifts  and  memorials  of 
the  rulers  of  Syracuse,  may  hiive  some  weight  towards  showing 
that  the  head  temple  was  that  of  Ath^nd.  But  there  is  evidence 
which  seems  directly  to  prove  that  the  temple  of  Athdn^  stood  on 
the  most  prominent  site  in  the  Island.  This  is  the  passage  quoted 
by  Ath^naios  (xi.  6)  from  Folem6n,  which  must  be  given  at 
length ; 

noXc/udy  €v  r^  ircpi  rov  Mopvxov  iv  ^vpaKovcait  <f>rfa')p  rvr*  oKpqt  r§ 
i^<r^  irp6s  rf  ttjv  *0Xvfi9rcaf  Up^  CJcrdf  rov  Ttixovs  itrxapav  riva  etvoi, 
a^'  !}(  ^i}(ri  rrpf  KvKiKa  vavarokowruf  d¥Q3rk(6vT€8  p^XP^  rov  ytvtvBat  rriv 
cirl  rov  ycai  rr^s  *ABrfva£  aSparov  atnrUkr  Koi  ovt^s  dxjitaatp  €h  rrjp  6aKa(r<ra» 
K€pafi€av  KvXuca,  KoBkvrts  tts  ain^v  S»6€a  koi  lofpia  Ka\  Xi/3av»r6v  Sriuiroy 
Koi  3XX*  Sna  ptrii  rovro»y  dp&para, 

I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  see  the  meaning  of  the  words  irp^ 
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rf  Tfit  *0\vtiirias  Up^  eicrbi  rov  rdxovs.     Holm  in  the  Tqp^grafiA 
(176,  186)  seemB  to  leave  the  meanmg  quite  uncertain;  it  may  be 
a  temple   of  H6ra ;    "  a  meno  che   quell'  Olympia  non  fosse  la 
diviiiitA.  eponima  di  quella  locality  greca  ove  si  celebravano  i 
giuochi  tanto  rinomati."     In  the  edition  of  Lupus  (pp.  93»  I04f 
244)  a  temple  of  H6ra  Olympia,  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  island, 
if  I  rightly  understand,  seems  to  be  assumed.    But  it  is  hard  to  see 
in  what  relation  the  temples  of  Olympia  and  Ath^n^  are  supposed 
to  stand  to  one  another,  or  how  anything  can  be  at  once  iv  lUcpq  rj 
vfid^  and  €iKT^  rov  rcixwff.     If  one  could  make  'OXvfwrMi  masculine, 
there  would  be  every  fitness  in  speaking  of  the  temple  of  Athto^ 
cV  ^it/o^  Tg  viitT^  as  standing  opposite  to  the  Olympieion  citrAr  rov 
Tflxovi ;  but  it  would  be  hard  to  get  this  meaning  out  of  the  Oreek 
as  it  stands,  and  it  is  in  no  case  easy  to  make  out  what  the  exact 
ceremony  was.     I  used  to  think  that  they  sailed  from  some  point 
near  Polichna,  having  filled   the  cup  at   the  Olympieion.     And 
something  like  this  seems  to  be  the  notion  of  Schubring  in  two 
other  passages  (Achradina,  pp.  4O1  4i,  and  Bewasserung,  628). 
He  holds  that  Zeus  oliptoi  or  "  Imperator"  (Cic.  Verr.  v.  57)  was  a 
god  of  the  winds,  while  Ath^nfe  in  the  Island  was,  as  Tritogeneia,  a 
sea-fariug  power  (see  Preller,  G.  M.  i.  123).     This  Zeus  of  the 
winds  dwelled,  not  in  the  new  Olympieion  of  the  second  Hier6n, 
but  in  the  old  one  on  Polichna.     He  and  Athdn§  in  this  character 
were  thus  fittingly  brought  together  for  this  purpose.     This  all  suits 
excellently,  if  we  could  only  get  it  out  of  the  Greek     And  Scha- 
briug  is  further  hampered  by  his  theory  that  the  temple  of  Ath^nd 
was  not,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  words,  rir*  Axpt^  tJ  1^0-^.     He  is 
therefore  driven  to  construe  those  words  (Achradina^  4')  **  g^gd" 
tiber  der  Spitze  der  Insel,"  which  I  do  not  understand  as  applied 
to  his  site.     The  other  words,  irpbs  r^  r^r  'OXv/iirwr,  he  translates 
"  in  Olympia  Polichne,"  which  I  am  still  further  from  understand- 
ing.    1  am  not  fond  of  tinkering  texts  which  we  cannot  under- 
stand ;  but  one  may  sometimes  fall  into  the  lowlier  frame  of  mind 
of  thinking  that  what  the  author  wrote  must  have  been  different 
from  what  is  in  the  printed  book,  and  one  may  thereby  relieve  oneself 
from  the  task  of  trying  to  understand.     This  seems  more  becoming 
than  either  to  construe  the  words  as  Schubring  does  or  to  call  in  a 
H^ra  Olympia  without  further  evidence.     One  thing  is  perfectly 
plain.    Wherever  the  cup  was  filled,  it  was  thrown  into  the  sea 
at  the  point  whence  the  shield  of  Athdnd  could  no  longer  be  seen. 
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The  reference  to  the  temple  of  Athlnd  is  perfectly  clear.  There 
must  have  been  an  armed  figure  of  the  goddess,  the  highest  object 
in  the  city,  and  therefore  the  last  to  be  seen  by  those  who  put  to 
sea.  And  this  can  apply  only  to  the  site  of  the  great  church,  not 
to  the  site  of  the  temple  near  the  isthmus. 

It  is  another  argument  in  favour  of  the  claim  of  Artemis  to  the 
lower  temple  that  her  brother  Apollon  had  some  rights  there  (see 
p.  43).  This  appears  by  a  very  ancient  inscription  on  the  steps 
of  the  temple  (see  Schubring,  Bewasserung,  637;  Neu  aufg.  Tempel, 
363  ;  Topografia,  163  ;  Lupus,  80).  Jt  will  be  found  at  length  in 
Kohl,  Inscriptiones  preeter  Atticas,  p.  145.  There  seems  to  be  a 
good  deal  of  questioning,  into  which  it  does  not  concern  me  to 
enter,  about  the  latter  part  of  the  inscription.  But  the  former 
part  seems  fairly  clear ; 

KAEOMENES  EDOIESE  TO  U 
EAONI. 

I  should  hardly  have  made  the  last  word  out  for  myself,  but  when 
experts  tell  me  that  we  must  read  KXeo/ictn^p  €irotrf<rt  r^  *\7r6K\oivi 
(Schubring  seems  to  see  GelCn  rather  than  Apollon),  I  can  believe 
that  it  does.     And  that  is  enough  to  prove  the  point. 

I  do  not  see  much  strength  in  Schubring's  other  arguments, 
most  of  which  are  noticed  by  Holm.  I  am  always  afraid  of  too 
much  trusting  to  the  scholiasts  on  Pindar ;  but  I  should  certainly 
read  the  passages  from  them  as  implying  that  the  i€p6v  and  the 
Syakfia  of  Artemis  there  spoken  of  were  distinct,  that  the  statue 
was  cloEc  to  Arethousa,  and  that  the  temple  was  elsewhere.  There 
is  surely  nothing  wonderful  in  a  temple — of  course  implying  a 
statute — and  another  statue,  without  a  temple,  in  another  place, 
belonging  to  the  worship  of  the  same  deity.  The  style  of  the 
temple  which  we  call  Artemis  is  undoubtedly  older  than  the  style 
of  that  which  we  call  Ath§n6.  But  the  style  of  Athdnd  is  surely 
primitive  Doric,  quite  capable  of  coming  within  the  time  of  the 
Gamorai,  though  the  style  of  Artemis  is  earlier  still.  Why  the 
first  founders  did  not  at  once  place  Artemis  on  the  highest  point 
has  not  been  revealed  to  me.  If  Archias  had  set  down  his  own 
memorials  like  Winthrop,  we  should  know  many  things  which  we 
now  have  to  guess  at. 
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NOTE  V.   pp.  43i  139. 

ACHBADIKA. 

In  arguing  the  points  of  controversy  which  have  arisen  with 
regard  to  this  part  of  Syracuse,  we  must  distinguish  between  a 
question  of  words  and  a  question  of  things.  The  date  and  the 
application  of  the  word  Achradina  is  one  thing.  The  process  by 
which  the  quarter  commonly  so  called  was  taken  within  the  Syra- 
cusan  city,  and  the  possible  question  whether  the  whole  of  it  ever 
was  so  taken  in,  is  another  thing.  These  last  are  most  important 
points  in  the  history  of  Syiucuee ;  and  we  can  come  to  our  con- 
clusions about  them,  whether  we  apply  the  name  Acliradina  to  the 
whole  of  the  quarter  concerned  or  to  part  of  it  only. 

I  had  come  to  my  own  conclusions  as  set  forth  in  the  text,  when 
I  was  startled  by  an  article  by  Mr.  Haverfield  in  the  Classical 
Heview  for  March  1889,  the  main  object  of  which  seems  to  be  to 
show  that  the  name  Achradina  belongs  to  the  lower  part  only 
of  the  quarter  to  which  it  is  commonly  applied.  In  most,  if 
not  all,  plans  of  Syi*acuse,  the  name  takes  in  both  the  high 
ground  between  the  inlet  of  Santa  Bonagia  or  Panagia  and  the 
Latomiai,  and  also  the  low  ground  between  the  Latomiai  and  the 
isthmus  and  the  Great  Harbour.  Achradina  thus  takes  in  the 
whole  eastern  end  of  the  hill  of  Syracuse,  its  whole  face  towards  the 
sea,  as  well  as  the  lower  coast  between  the  hill  and  the  isthmus,  in- 
cluding the  Little  Harbour.  Its  west  side  is  marked  on  the  upper 
ground  by  the  cut  wall  commonly  called  the  wall  of  Gelon  (see 
pp.  44,  140),  which  must  have  been  afterwards  carried  down  to  the 
Great  Harbour  at  a  point  which  would  take  in  the  docks.  Mr. 
Haverfield  argues  that  the  name  applies  only  to  the  lower  ground. 
He  holds  that,  "previous  to  415,  the  fortified  Syi-acuse  lay  to  the 
south  of  Epipolffi."  By  this  I  understand  him  to  mean  that  at  that 
time  what  is  commonly  called  Upper  Achradina  was  not  fortified. 
That  would  make  the  so-called  wall  of  Gel6n  later  than  the  year  415. 
He  says  too  that  "in  no  passage "  is  Achradina  " described  as  an 
elevation  of  any  kind."  He  says  further  that  "  the  chief  writers 
who  use  the  name  are  Diodorus,  Livy,  and  Cicero ;  "  and  he  adds 
that  "the  orator  is  the  first  to  mention  it."  Yet  we  find  in  Poly- 
bios,  viii.  6,  how  Marcus  [Marcellus]  nroceiru  t6v  MirKaw  M  riyr 
'Axpaduniv.  (It  is  said  tliat  the  text  has  been  tampered  with  by  some 
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epitomator ;  but  there  seems  no  doubt  as  to  the  woi*d  which  con« 
cems  us.)  And  Livy  (xxiy.  34),  iu  describing  the  attack  of  Mar- 
celluB  on  Achradina,  and  the  defence  by  ArchimMds,  says,  "  Natura 
etiam  juyabat  loci,  quod  saxnm,  cni  imposita  muri  fundamenta  sunt, 
magna  ex  parte  ita  proclive  est,  ut  non  solum  missa  tormento, 
sed  etiam  quae  pondere  suo  proroluta  essent,  graviter  in  hostem  in- 
ciderent."  The  Roman  siege  has  its  difficulties,  to  which  we  shall 
come  in  due  time.  Perhaps  the  words  which  Livy  uses  may  seem 
inadequate  to  describe  the  rocky  eastern  shore  of  the  hill  of  Syra- 
cuse. But  they  are  still  more  inapplicable  to  the  low  rocks  by  the 
Little  Harbour. 

Plutarch  too,  dealing  both  with  the  time  of  Marcellus  and  with 
the  earlier  time  of  T]mole6n,  speaks  of  Achradina  in  words  which 
clearly  take  in  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  level.  In  Tim.  18 
the  Corinthian  Ne6n 

€KpaTfi<r€  ica\  Karifrx*  "f^  "ktyofuvriv  *AxpctliivrfV,  t  Kpar^trrow  ih&K€i  koX 
aBpavuT^TOTW  vwdpxtuf  r^s  ^vpaKov<ri»»  fUpos  iroXcd»ff,  rpowop  rivh  (rvyxci- 
fUvrfs  fK  n\€i6¥»p  ir6\twv,  tinropriiras  dc  Koi  airov  km  x/M^fMirtty  ovk  d<t>TJKt 
t6»  r^trow^  ovd*  aPtx^P^^  ndkiv  M,  r^v  oKpay,  ak\a  <l>pa(dfuvos  t6v  nrept/So- 
^ov  Tffs  ^Axpa^tPfjs  Koi  awa^g  toU  tpvftatri  wp6sT^»  dKp6fro\iv  dic^uXarrc. 

"AKpa  and  wcp^irokis  here,  it  must  be  remembered,  mean  the  Island 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  352). 

In  the  Life  of  Marcellus  (18)  the  name  of  Achradina  yet  more 
distinctly  takes  in  all  Syracuse  on  the  mainland,  except  Tycha  and 
Neapolis — which  last  name  most  likely  means  Temenit^.  Marcellus 
has  got  over  the  wall ; 

€futP€  dc  t6  Kaprtp^rarop  xal  nSXXtaroir  koH  peyitrrop  (*A;(padtJ^  raXcircu) 
di^  t6  rcrcixtV^i  irp^  ri^v  lf(»  n6kuf,  Ijs  t6  pkp  Nfoy,  t6  dc  Tvxr^p 
opoftdCovai, 

Mark  that  f  1^  irAxf ,  which  in  Thucydides'  day  meant  Achradina, 
as  opposed  to  the  Island,  now  means  the  newer  quarters,  as  opposed 
to  the  Island  and  Achradina  together.  But  Achradina  here  must 
take  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  hill ;  for  Lower  Achradina  and 
Tycha  cannot  be  said  to  be  built  against  one  another.  But  even 
without  these  more  distinct  descriptions,  it  is  enough  that  Livy 
describes  the  place  attacked  by  Marcellus  as  a  high  place,  and  that 
not  only  Liyy,  but  Polybios,  called  that  place  Achradina. 

The  fullest  modem  discussion  of  the  points  touching  Achradina  is 
Schubring's  paper  bearing  that  name  in  the  Bheinisches  Museum^ 
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vol.  XX.  It  is  spoken  of  also  by  Holm  (G.  S.  i.  pp.  126,  204,  388), 
and  in  Holm  and  Cavallari's  Topogrqfia  (Lupus,  27,  28,  et  seqq.). 
Scbubring  begins  by  saying  tbat  tbe  general  belief  had  been  that 
Achradina  took  in  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  ground,  as  defined 
above — Goller,  for  instance  (p.  49),  seems  not  to  have  doubted  it — 
and  he  defends  that  belief  against  a  paper  of  Cavallari  published 
in  1845,  which  I  have  not  seen  and  of  which  the  author  himself 
has  not  a  copy,  but  which  is  more  than  once  referred  to  by  Grote. 
Scbubring  refers  to  Cavallari's  paper  as  maintaining  exactly  the 
opposite  doctrine  to  that  of  Mr.  Haverfield,  namely  that  Achradina 
meant  only  Upper  Achradina  and  not  Lower.  This  is  exactly  the 
description  given  by  Grote  (vii.  333),  who  refers  to  Cavallari  ; 

"  This  fortified  high  land  of  Achradina  thus  constituted  the 
outer  city;  while  the  lower  ground  situated  between  it  and  the 
inner  city  or  Ortygia,  seems  at  this  time  not  to  have  been  inclnded 
in  the  fortifications  of  either." 

He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  use  of  the  lower  ground  as  a  place 
"  partly  for  religious  processions,  games,  and  other  multitudinous 
ceremonies,  partly  for  the  burial  of  the  dead."  That  is,  he  con- 
ceives Achradina  to  have  remained  a  distinct  outpost  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Athenian  siege,  while  I  believe  that  it  lost  that  character 
in  the  days  of  Gelon. 

Scbubring  himself  takes,  one  is  tempted  to  say,  needless  paina  to 
prove  that  Achradina  took  in  the  lower  ground  as  well  as  the  upper, 
a  fact  which  will  come  before  us  over  and  over  again  in  the  course 
of  our  history,  above  all  in  the  time  of  Dionysios.  But,  in  so 
doing,  he  has  made  a  most  valuable  collection  of  all  the  passages 
bearing  on  the  history  of  Lower  Achradina  and  all  that  was  in  and 
near  it,  the  agora,  the  docks,  the  later  Olympieion,  and  everything 
else  to  do  with  the  matter.  In  his  paper  with  the  less  attractive 
heading  Die  Bewdsserung  von  SyraJcua,  he  has  also  several  refer- 
ences to  Achradina  as  to  other  parts  of  the  city,  which  bear  more 
than  the  paper  directly  dealing  with  Achradina  on  the  way  in  which 
Achradina,  thus  defined,  came  to  become  part  of  the  city  which 
began  on  Ortygia. 

My  own  notions,  as  set  forth  in  the  text,  as  to  the  nature  and 
time  of  the  process,  and  the  relation  of  Achradina  to  what  I  conceive 
to  have  been  the  other  detached  outposts,  have  been  suggested  by 
various  remarks  of  Hohn,  though  I  do  not  know  that  he  ever  fully 
commits  himself  to  it  as  a  complete  view.    His  views  as  to  Polichna 
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(see  vol.  i.  p.  361),  wbetlier  we  accept  them  or  not,  come  in  to  help 
U8.  PoUchna  may  or  may  not  h»v«  been  a  twin  town  with  Ortygia ; 
it  was  in  any  case  a  detached  fortified  outpost  gaarding  one  important 
road.  I  conceive  Achradina  and  Temenit^s  to  have  held  the  same 
position  on  other  roads.  Achradina  and  its  appearances  and  remains 
are  fully  described  in  the  Topografia  (Lupus,  p.  27  et  seqq.).  The 
historical  question  is  argued  in  the  second  part  (Topografia,  p.  1 70, 
liupus,  pp.  87  et  seqq^  98  et  seqq.).  Holm  fully  admits  that 
Upper  Achradina  was  occupied  before  Qel6n's  time,  and  that  the 
Latomiai  (Top.  178,  Lupus,  p.  95)  formed  part  of  its  defences.  He 
remarks  (Topografia,  p.  171,  Lupus,  p.  88)  with  great  force  that, 
when  the  coast-line  of  the  Little  Harbour  was  difierent  from  what 
it  is  now,  Upper  Achradina  may  have  been  almost  as  near  to  the 
Island  as  Lower.  He  argues  (Top.  181,  Lupus,  98,  99)  that  the 
western  wall  of  Upper  Achradina  is  not,  as  Schubring  held  it  to  be, 
the  work  of  Qel6n,  but  that  Qeldn  first  brought  Upper  Achradina 
and  Ortygia  together  by  fencing  in  Lower  Achradina.  Holm's 
view  therefore  is  essentially  the  same  as  mine ;  and  he  brings  out 
also  clearly,  though  a  little  casually,  the  relations  which  I  suppose 
to  have  existed  between  Achradina  and  the  other  outposts  of 
Folichna  andTemenit^s  (Top.  p.  166,  Lupus,  84-87).  Schubring 
too  (Bewasserung,  618)  brings  out  the  position  of  Temenitds,  if  not  as 
a  military  post,  yet  as  a  detached  suburb  surrounding  the  temple. 

We  therefore  see  in  the  words  of  Thucydides  (vi.  3),  First,  the 
Island;  ^  vrj<rot,  iv  §  vw  ovKtri  irtptKkv(ofUyu  ^  v6kig  ^  €vt6s  tarw, 
Secondly,  the  Outer  City,  Achradina,  Upper  and  Lower,  to  which 
I  must  add  in  Thucydides'  day  Tycha ;  vfrrtpov  xP^wf  ital  17  tf^ 
vpaartixti^naa  jnikvavBpm^ot  cymro.  This  irftwrrtixwi*^  I  under- 
stand to  be  the  work  of  Gkl6n.  He  joined  Ortygia  and  Upper 
Achradina  by  fortifying  Lower  Achradina.  This  enlarged  enclo- 
sure was  again  enlarged  daring  the  struggle  with  the  Mercenaries 
(see  pp.  306,  312,  and  Appendix  XXX)  by  the  addition  of  Tycha. 
The  whole  formed  in  the  year  415  before  Christ  a  city  as  great 

as  Athens — voKit  ovdty  tXda-a-»v  avrri  yt  waff  aM\v  r^r  *ABrjvai»»  (Thuc. 

vii.  28).    It  is  inconceivable  that  these  words  could  have  been  used 
of  a  fortified  Syracuse  confined  to  the  south  of  EpipolaL 

As  for  the  date  of  the  first  settlement  on  Achradrina  I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  anything  to  fix  it.  It  is  older  than 
Gel6n;    it  need  not  be  younger  than  Archias,  though  it  must 
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be  younger  tban  Archias'  first  settlement,  Schabring  and  Holm 
agree  to  place  it  before  the  year  664  B.C.,  the  date  of  the 
settlement  at  Akrai,  on  the  ground  that  the  nearer  oatpost 
would  be  older  than  the  more  distant.  And  there  is  evidence 
which  strikes  me  as  stronger  than  it  seems  to  strike  Holm 
(Top.  p.  178,  Lupus,  95),  to  show  that  there  were  Latomiai 
before  the  year  648,  and  occupied  ground  hard  by  them.  In 
that  year,  so  Pausanias  (v.  8*  8)  records,  Lygdamis  of  Syracuse 
was  victor  in  the  panki*ation.  He  must  have  deeply  impressed  the 
memory  of  his  physical  presence  on  the  traditions  of  his  own  city; 
for  Pausanias  doubted  whether  he  ought  to  accept  the  belief  of  the 
Syracusans  that  Lygdamis  was  of  the  same  height  as  the   true 

Hellenic  H^rakl^S  {eI  de  koI  'HpOKkei  r^  Orj^alm  fUytBog  napttrovTO  6 
hvy^ofus  eya>  yAv  ovk  olda,  \ey6fiepov  de  vird  2vpaKova'iap  coti).  It 
concerns  us  more  that  this  athlete  of  the  seventh  century  had  a 
monument  near  the  Latomiai:  rovro»  irp6s  TaU  XiBorofAiais  (orbr  h 
2vpaKov<rM9  fivrjfia.  It  is  argaed  that  the  monument  of  Lygdamis 
need  not  have  been  of  the  age  of  Lygdamis.  But  the  presump- 
tion at  least  surely  is  that  Pausanias  is  speaking  of  a  contem- 
porary monument.  It  is  argued  further  that  the  reference  to 
the  Latomiai  merely  means  that  there  were  Latomiai  there  in 
Pausanias'  day,  and  that  Pausanias  used  the  name  merely  to 
mark  the  place  of  the  tomb.  But  there  are  so  many  Latomiai  at 
Syracuse  that  to  say  that  a  thing  is  near  the  Latomiai  proves 
nothing.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  the  meaning  is  that  the 
tomb  was  made  near  Latomiai  then  existing.  If  this  be  so,  we 
distinctly  see  the  Latomiai  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century, 
less  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  city.  The 
occupation  and  fortification  of  Achradina  is  therefore  carried  back 
at  least  to  that  time. 

I  hold  then  that  Folichna,  Temenit^s,  and  Upper  Achi*adina, 
were  all,  from  a  very  early  but  unfixed  time,  detached  outposts  of 
the  city  in  the  Island.  Upper  Achradina  was  joined  to  the  Island 
under  Gel6n  by  the  fencing  in  of  Lower  Achradina.  TemenitSs 
came  to  be  joined  on  through  the  operations  of  the  Athenian  siege. 
Folichna,  at  its  greater  distance,  never  was  joined  on  at  all.  The 
joining  on  of  Tycha  and  Neapolis  seems  to  be  quite  another  story; 
they  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  detached  outposts.  That 
Euryalos  was  not  a  detached  outpost  from  the  beginning  is  one  of 
the  chief  puzzles  of  our  story. 
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The  force  and  origin  of  the  name  Achradina  we  have  to  make 
out  for  ourselves  from  its  use.  The  derivation  from  dxpag  seems 
likely  enough,  though  Schuhring  very  properly  warns  us  (Achra- 
dina, 54)  that  there  is  no  authority  for  it.  The  only  attempt  at  a 
definition  is  in  a  very  confused  entry  in  Stephen  of  Byzantium, 
from  which  we  certainly  do  not  learn  much ; 

*A;(padiv^,  vfj<ros  tx^ovira  v6\w  iTp6s  reus  Svpaieov<raif,  Ijv  tfroKu^ptafOt 
MdpKos  6  'Pa>/uii0y  arparriy^*  oKka  mi  'Axpadtpff  ftoipa  Svpoxouo-ttV. 
Xdpa(  dc  x^P^^  aMfp  JcoXct  Koi  inj^roV  t6  iOinx6v  *AxpolkiHuo£  kcU 
^AxpaSufos, 

It  is  surely  enough  that  the  name  is  constantly  applied,  as 
by  Diodoros  and  Plutarch,  to  the  lower  ground,  and  that  it  is 
also,  as  by  Polybios  and  Livy,  applied  to  the  upper  ground.  That 
is  to  say,  it  takes  in  both.  It  does  not  prove  much  to  say  that  it 
is  not  used  by  Thucydides.  Neither  does  he  speak  of  Ortygia  or  of 
Tjchsk,  He  does  (vi.  75,  100,  vii.  3)  speak  of  Temenit^s,  because 
Temenit^s  played  a  part  of  its  own  in  the  operations  of  the 
Athenian  siege,  in  a  way  that  neither  Ortygia  nor  Achradina 
played,  or,  as  established  parts  of  the  city,  could  well  have  played. 
It  is  rather  more  curious  to  note  that  Diod6ros  and  Plutarch,  who 
use  the  name  freely  elsewhere,  do  not  use  it  in  describing  the 
Athenian  siege.  This  just  suggests  the  thought  that,  as  the  name 
was  not  used  by  Thucydides,  so  neither  was  it  used  by  Philistos  in 
his  account  of  the  siege.  If  so,  the  reason  may  be  the  same  in 
his  case.  There  is  nothing  to  make  us  think  that,  when  Diod6ros 
used  the  name  in  describing  the  driving  out  of  Thrasyboulos,  he 
was  carrying  back  a  later  name  to  an  earlier  time.  There  was 
much  more  opportunity  for  mentioning  Achradina  by  a  separate 
name  in  that  story  than  there  was  in  that  of  the  Athenian  siege. 
And  the  name,  whatever  its  origin,  does  not  sound  as  if  it  had 
been  invented  in  later  times. 

The  fullest  picture  of  Achradina  is  that  which  Cicero  (Verr.  iv. 
53)  gi^^  of  it  in  his  day,  which  is  clearer  as  a  picture  than  as 
a  piece  of  topography; 

"  Altera  autem  est  urbs  Syracusis,  cui  nomen  Acradina  est ;  in 
qua  forum  maximum,  pulcherrimsB  portions,  omatissimum  pryta- 
neum,  amplissima  est  curia,  templumque  egregium  Jovis  Olympii ; 
ceterseque  urbis  partes  una  lata  via  perpetua,  multisqne  trans- 
versis  divissB,  privatis  ssdificiis  continentur." 

VOL.  II.  G  g 
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Most  of  the  particular  things  here  spoken  of,  the  agora,  the 
prytanetofiy  the  later  OlTmpieion,  were  undoubtedly  in  the  Lower 
Achradina,  but  this  does  not  shut  out  the  "  altera  urbs  "  finom  taking 
in  the  Upper  Achradina  also.  The  long  wide  street  it  would 
now  be  hard  to  trace ;  but  it  may  well  have  climbed  the  hill. 

A  question  has  further  been  raised  as  to  the  present  state  of  the 
greater  part  of  Upper  Achradina.  It  is  certain  that  the  first 
question  on  walking  along  any  part  of  it  is,  Where  are  the  houses 
gone  ?  It  is  very  hard  at  first  sight  to  believe  that  this  desolate- 
looking  region,  with  the  rugged  stone  constantly  coming  to  the 
surface,  can  ever  have  been  part  of  an  inhabited  city.  The  remark 
was  made  fifty  years  back  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  it  is  preserved 
by  Mr.  Dennis  in  his  Hand-book.  It  must  indeed  occur  to  every 
one.  But  we  soon  get  used  to  the  undoubted  sites  of  buildings,  the 
foundations  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  Sometimes  large  spaces  are  cut 
out,  which  can  have  been  only  for  temples  or  other  large  public 
buildings;  there  are  other  smaller  cuttings  which  must  have 
been  for  houses.  It  is  certain  that  they  are  not  equally  scattered 
over  the  whole  hill.  The  signs  of  houses  are  very  thick  at  the 
south-east  near  the  Capuchin  monastery;  further  on,  just  beyond 
the  gorge  of  the  Due  FrateUij  there  is  a  group  of  cuttings  for  large 
buildings,  but  none  of  which  one  can  be  quite  sure  that  they  are 
meant  for  houses.  There  is  another  group  at  the  extreme  north, 
close  by  the  gorge  of  the  Panagia.  But  we  need  not  suppose  that 
dwellings  were  equally  thick  on  every  part  of  Acliradina,  any  more 
than  on  every  part  of  Epipolai.  There  they  certainly  were  not, 
even  after  the  building  of  the  wall  of  Dionysios.  Nor  is  there 
any  need  to  suppose  that  every  house  had  a  cut  foundation. 

The  most  striking  piece  of  wall-building  or  wall-cutting  in  this 
part  of  Syracuse  is  the  western  wall  which  I  hold  to  be  older  than 
Gelon  (see  p.  40).  But  a  wall,  built  or  cut,  ran  along  the  whole 
cliff,  and  it  becomes  historical  in  the  Roman  siege.  Large  frag- 
ments may  be  traced ;  there  are  some  piec-es  near  the  gorge  of  the 
Due  Fratelli,  and  some  very  marked  bits  rather  further  to  the 
north.  I  do  not  profess  to  fix  the  date  of  this  wall ;  but,  if  it  was 
not  made  before  the  time  of  DioDysios,  he  was  sure  to  make  it. 

The  most  amazing  notion  about  Achradina,  after  that  of  the 
island  in  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  is  that  it  was  the  same  as  Polichna. 
Such  seems  to  be  the  belief  of  a  German  commentator  on  Pindar, 
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Mezger,  Siegeslieder,  p.  43 ;  '^  Gleichzeitig  mit  Ortygia,  vielleicht 
Bogar  Bchon  vorher,  sclieint  auch  auf  dem  Festlande  die  Hohe 
stidlich  vom  Anapos  bebant  worden  zu  sein,  welche  spiiter  den 
Tempel  des  olympiscben  2ieas  trug,  in  dem  noch  zur  Zeit  des 
peloponnesischen  Krieges  das  Yerzeichniss  der  Burger  aofbewahrt 
wnrde  [see  the  passage  of  Plutarch  referred  to  in  vol.  i.  p.  361] ; 
dieser  Stadttheil  hiess  Achradina."  He  had  perhaps  confounded 
the  earlier  and  the  later  Olympieion. 

NOTE  VI.  p.  60. 

CHAB6in)AS   OF   KATANi. 

The  Eatanaian  lawgiver  Char6ndas  is  one  of  those  men  whose 
names  have  become  very  famous  while  hardly  anything  is  really 
known  about  their  actions.  The  chief  thing  that  we  can  say  about 
him  is  negative.  The  account  of  Diod6ros,  who  has  moved  him  to 
Thourioi  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  is  a  confusion  quite  as  great 
as  the  confusion  which  we  shall  presently  come  to,  by  which 
Pausanias  moved  Anaxilas  of  Rh^gion  the  other  way,  from  the  fifth 
century  to  the  seventh.  And  it  is  far  less  easy  to  explain.  In  the 
story  of  Anaxilas,  wild  as  the  chronological  error  is,  we  can  see  how 
it  came  about.  But  how  came  a  lawgiver  of  so  thoroughly  primitive 
a  type  as  Char6ndas  to  get  quartered  in  so  modem  a  state  of 
things  as  an  Athenian  colony  of  the  time  of  Perikl^s  f  To  carry 
back  an  ancient  lawgiver  into  times  yet  more  ancient,  to  make 
him  the  author  of  laws  of  a  date  much  more  modem  than  his  own 
— ^both  these  are  familiar  processes.  But  here  a  primitive  law- 
giver and  his  laws  with  him  are  carried  forward  into  a  very  modem 
period,  a  process  to  which  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  a  parallel.  One 
may  perhaps  risk  the  guess  that,  as  Char6ndas  was  said  to  have 
legislated  for  several  cities  besides  Eatan^,  Sybaris  may  in  some 
accounts  have  been  one  of  them.  Then,  when  Thourioi  occupied 
the  place  and  took  up  the  traditions  of  Sybaris,  but  without  taking 
the  name,  the  new  city  may  have  claimed  the  lawgiver  of  the  old 
one,  and  may  have  spoken  of  him  by  its  own  name.  If  Obarondas 
legislated  for  Sybaris,  to  call  him  the  lawgiver  of  Thourioi  would 
be  no  more  wonderful  than  when  one  hears  men  speak  of  ''France" 
and  ''England"  before  any  Frank  or  Angle  settled  in  Gaul  or 
Britain.  The  next  stage  would  be  for  those  who  sought  for 
greater  accuracy  of  description  to  try  to  mend  matters  by  bringing 
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Char6ndaB  within  the  times  of  the  existence  of  Thoorioi.  This  is 
the  stage  which  we  find  in  Diodoros.  But  the  chronological  con- 
fusion need  not  hinder  us  from  using  the  account  in  Diod6ros  as 
being  of  as  much  or  as  little  value  as  our  other  scattered  notices 
of  the  primitive  lawgiver  of  Katand. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Char6ndas  seems  to  be  in  the  Republic 
of  Plato,  X.  p.  600.  His  birth-place  is  not  mentioned  ;  but  he  is 
taken  for  granted  as  a  lawgiver  standing  to  Italy  and  Sicily  in  the 
same  relation  in  which  Sol6n  stood  to  Athens ;  <r*  de  rls  ainaTtu 
n6\is  vofwOenj¥  ayaBov  y€yov€vai  KOi  irtftas  «<^Xi;kckii  ;  Xoptfydav  ftiv  yap 
'IraX/a  «cac  StxfXui,  Koi  tifiMis  26k»pa'  at  dc  ris]  He  is  mentioned 
several  times  in  Aristotle's  Politics ;  but  the  passage  which  has 
been  commonly  thought  to  tell  us  most  about  him  (ii.  13.  5,  7)  is 
now  unluckily  thought  to  be  spurious  or  interpolated  (Newman, 
Politics,  ii.  376).  Here  he  is  described  as  a  native  of  Katand^  and 
as  having  legislated,  not  for  Italy  and  Sicily  generally,  but  for 
the  Cbalkidian  cities  only  (vofioB^rai  d*  ryfvovro  ZaX€VK6s  t€  AoKpok 
roif  'ETTt^r^vpcW  K(ii  Xap»vdas  6  Karcofaios  rois  ai/rov  voKirmg  «u  rats 
SkKais  rai£  XakKiducals  iroXcai  reus  irepl  *lTd\iav  koi  luctXiop),  He  was 
a  pupil  {dxpoarris)  of  Zaleukos,  as  Zaleukos  and — strange  to  say — 
Lykourgos  were  of  Thalds.  The  only  thing  peculiar  to  his  legis- 
lation was  his  law  about  false  witnesses,  in  which  he  first  brought 
in  the  action  called  iniaKfiy^ts,  afterwards  well  known  at  Athens. 
It  is  further  remarked  that  his  legislation  was  more  minute  and 
precise  than  that  of  later  times  (Xopwydov  d*  Idiov  luv  ovdcv  iart  vXi^v 
al  diKtu  T&v  yjttvdoiiopTvpi&p  (wpSyrog  yap  tnoifffrt  rrfv  iirio'iapfriv),  rj  ^  oxyN- 
/Scfr^  T&v  v6fJMv  tarX  yXa^vpcbrepor  koi  t&v  wv  vopoder&v).  There  is 
another  mention  of  him  in  the  Politics  (i.  2.  5),  from  which  it  seems 
that  we  owe  to  him  the  delightful  word  Spofrinvoi^  the  fellow  to 
6fi6Kanoi  and  6poy6\aKT€£  (cf.  Julius  Pollux,  viiL  iii,  under  ^papxoi). 
In  iv.  II.  10  Charondas  is  quoted  as  illustrating  the  position  that 
the  best  lawgivers  were  men  of  middle  rank  in  their  several  cities 
(rovr  jSeXriWovf  vo/w6eras  (hfM  tS>v  peanv  froXtr&p) ;  but  as  the  others 
spoken  of  are  the  high-bom  Solon  and  the  kingly-born  Lykourgos 
— with  the  odd  excuse  ov  yap  Ifp  iSa<riX«vf — this  does  not  tell  us 
much.  A  little  way  on  further  (iv.  12.  6)  he  appears  among  those 
who  legislated  in  an  aristocratic  spirit,  with  the  object  of  taking  in 
the  commons  by  measures  seemingly,  but  only  seemingly,  in  theii* 
interests.  The  instance  in  the  case  of  Chardndas  is  that,  in  case 
of  &ilure  to  attend  as  judges,  or  rather  jurymen  {puuurraij,  he  laid 
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on  a  heavy  fine  in  the  case  of  the  rich  and  a  lower  in  the  case  of 
the  poor.  It  is  of  course  meant  that  such  a  provision  would  have 
a  popular  look,  hut  that  it  would  really  tend  to  fill  the  juries  with 
rich  men. 

We  do  not  learn  much  ahout  Char5ndas  from  these  notices  of 
Aristotle.  For  our  purposes  it  does  not  much  matter  whether  the 
passage  at  the  end  of  the  second  hook  is  Aristotle's  writing  or  not. 
Whether  written  hy  Aristotle  or  hy  an  early  pupil,  it  would  re- 
present the  received  belief  of  the  age  and  nothing  more.  The 
passage  is  as  good  evidence  as  we  are  likely  to  get  for  Chardndas' 
birth  at  Katan^,  and  the  careful  confining  of  his  legislation  to 
Chalkidian  cities  contrasts  favourably  with  Plato's  loose  talk  about 
Italy  and  Sicily.  Only  the  specimens  of  his  laws  which  Aristotle 
gives  have  no  very  primitive  sound.  They  seem  better  fitted  for 
the  full-grown  commonwealths,  aristocratic  or  democratic,  of  the 
fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.C. 

The  Katanaian  birth  of  Char5ndas  is  asserted  by  the  writer  known 
as  Herakleidto  of  Pontes  (25),  who  says  that  the  Rhdgines  had  an 
aristocratic  constitution,  and  used  the  laws  of  Char6ndas  (froXirt/ay 
dc  Karforrfa-avTo  dpioroKparuc^y,  x^^^^  7^  irAvra  duKKOvo-iv  [see  p.  343, 
and  below,  Appendix  XXXIII],  aiperol  dno  n/iijfuiTwv  v6jkoit  d*  exp&vro 
rois  XapMhv  tov  Karavaiot;).  He  goes  on  to  mention  the  tyranny  of 
Anaxilas,  which  is  one  of  Bentley's  arguments  (Phalaris,  363)  to  dis- 
prove the  date  given  to  Char6ndas  by  Diodoros,  by  showing  that  he 
lived  before  Anaxilas.  The  statement  of  i£lian  (Y.  H.  iii.  1 7)  that  he 
gave  laws  to  Rh^gion  when  he  was  banished  from  Katand  may  be  a 
piece  of  independent  tradition,  or  it  may  be  a  mere  surmise  from  the 
account  of  Herakleid^s.  Char6ndas  here  comes  in  a  list  of  philoso- 
phers who  played  a  part  in  public  life  (inoktT€voyro  o^v  Ka\  <pik6<ra- 
i^oiy  /c.r.X.),  along  with  Zaleukos,  Solon,  and  others  ;  tnrjv&pSwnp  yap 
rh  Kotvii  ZdkfVKot  fUv  tA  cV  Aojcpolc,  Xapcivdag  d€  r^  cV  Kardinj  jccu  r^  hf 
'Prfyi^,  &n  Ac  Karamfs  €ff)€vy€.  Another  of  the  passages  quoted  by 
Bentley  to  remove  Char6ndas  from  Thourioi  is  the  long  extract  from 
Theophrastos  in  John  of  Stoboi  (xliv.  22),  where  he  quotes  several 
of  the  Thourian  laws,  and  contrasts  them  with  the  legislation  of 
Char6ndas,  in  this  case  on  the  subject  of  ready  money  (§  &<nrcp 
Xopttvdoff  Koi  nXortty;  o^roc  yhp  irapaxprjfia  mXcvovcrt  6id6imi  Ktu  \afi- 
fidptuf,  i^v  di  Tts  vurrtviTiff  /*^  9l»m  hiiofVy  avrbv  yap  avriov  tiv(u  rrji  ddi' 
Ktat).  The  astonishing  passage  in  Stephen  of  Byzantium  {Karami), 
which  makes  Charondas  legislate  for  Athens  {atr6  Kardvtjs  Xap«ydaf 
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6  liid<nifjLO£  T&v  €v  *A$ritni(n  vofioBtrnv)  is  explained  by  Holm  (i.  401)  to 
refer  to  Thourioi  as  an  Athenian  colony.  But  this  is  surely  a  little 
harsh.  This  passage  is  not  the  only  one  in  which  Chardndas  Ib 
connected  with  Athens ;  for  Ath^naios  (xiv.  10),  on  the  authority 
of  Hermippos  of  Smyrna,  a  writer  of  the  third  century  b.c.,  in 
his  treatise  irtpX  fioiu)0€T»Vy  speaks  of  his  laws  as  being  sung  at 
Athens  at  the  wine  (j7doia'o  dc  *A3rivrfat  km  ol  Xapc^vdov  vofioi  irap* 
oufov).  This  is  not  exactly  what  we  should  have  looked  for ;  but 
it  seems  to  show  that  the  laws  of  Char6ndas  were  composed  in 
verse.  And  we  find  a  yet  more  startling  mention  of  the  laws 
of  Char6nda8  as  sung  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  Katan§ 
than  Athens.  Bentley  (373,  374)  refers  to  the  passage  of  Strabo 
(xii.  2.  9)1  where  the  people  of  Mazaka — afterwards  Csesarea — in 
Kappadokia  appear  as  using  the  laws  of  Chardndas,  and  seemingly 
as  having  them  sung ;  xP^'^''*  ^  °^  Ma^ojci^vot  rciis  Xapavda  w6funSf 
alpovfA€voi  K€u  vofUi^66Py  OS  tartv  avrois  t^rfyijT^s  r<Sv  p6fui>p,  KoBantp  61  napa 
'Pmfidlois  vopucoL  The  passage  is  puzzling ;  we  should  like  to  know 
how  the  laws  of  Charondas  came  to  take  root  and  to  be  so  abiding 
in  a  distant  and  barbarian  land,  and  we  should  like  to  know 
exactly  what  the  Mazakene  vopt^^os  did.  Still  it  would  seem  that 
there  was  at  Mazaka  in  Strabo's  day  something  in  verse  which 
passed  for  the  laws  of  Char6ndas. 

These  latter  passages  say  nothing  as  to  the  birthplace  of  Char- 
ondas. I  do  not  know  that  (except  in  Dioddros)  he  is  anywhere 
referred  to  as  a  Thourian,  save  only  by  Valerius  Maximus  (vi.  5, 
Ext.  3),  where  he  tells  the  story  of  his  death,  much  as  in  Diod6ro8. 
Cicero  refers  to  him  twice,  once  (Legg.  i.  22)  in  a  general  way, 
along  with  his  usual  companions,  Lykourgos,  Solon,  and  Zaleukos. 
In  the  second  place  (Legg.  iii.  2),  he  is  quoted  as  laying  down  the 
rule  that  men  should  not  only  obey  their  rulers,  but  should  love 
and  honour  them  ("  nee  vero  solum  obtemperent  obediantque  magis- 
tratibus,  sed  etiam  ut  eos  colant  diligantque  prsescribimus,  at 
Charondas  in  suis  facit  legibus  *').  This  agrees  with  what  King 
Cnut  says  in  his  letter  from  Borne. 

From  all  this  we  may  surely  infer  that  Charondas  was  in  some 
sense  a  citizen  of  Eatand,  and  that  he  gave  laws  to  that  city  and 
to  some  others  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  Beyond  this  we  can  say  very 
little.  The  suggestion  of  Holm  that  he  was  not  of  Katanaian  but 
of  Dorian  birth  rests  simply  on  the  Doric  form  of  his  name,  like 
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Pag6ndas  and  Epameindndas.  The  ending  in  dac,  he  argues,  would 
not  haye  been  used  in  Chalkidian  Katand.  There  is  something  in 
this  objection,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  earlier 
scholar.  Char6ndas  may  have  been  a  citizen  of  Katan6  only  by 
adoption,  though  in  that  case  it  is  a  little  odd  that  he  should  be 
called  KaroMMw.  It  is  further  to  be  noticed  that  whoever  put  to- 
gether the  npooifua  p6fui¥  which  pass  for  sayings  of  Char6ndas  in 
John  of  Stoboi,  xliy.  40,  must  have  looked  on  the  natural  language 
of  Charondas  as  being  Doric.  For  he  starts  with  a  few  Doric  forms 
like  ra»ff  PovXtvoftftwSj  and  brings  in  one  or  two  such  now  and  then, 
as  if  to  assert  a  principle,  though  he  goes  on  for  the  most  part  in 
ordinary  Greek.  Is  it  possible,  after  all,  that  Cliardndas  was  really 
of  Sybaris  and  adopted  at  Katan^  1  This  would  account  for  the 
Thourian  legend.  In  such  a  case  he  would  be  sure  to  be  claimed  for 
Thourioi,  even  though  the  actual  laws  of  Thourioi  were  quite 
unlike  his. 

K  we  are  thus  uncertain  as  to  the  birthplace  of  Chardndas,  we 
are  still  more  in  the  dark  as  to  his  date.  A  general  consent  places 
him  after  Zaleukos,  but  who  shall  venture  to  fix  a  date  for  Zaleu- 
kos  ?  Some  make  Zaleukos  the  teacher  of  Charondas ;  some  make 
Ghardndas,  some  even  make  Zaleukos  himself,  into  scholars  of 
Pythagoras.  That  is  to  say,  in  anything  to  do  with  Italy  or  Sicily 
I^ihagoras  must  be  brought  in  at  all  hazards.  As  Phalaris  could 
not  get  on  without  him,  as  even  Numa  Pompilius  could  not  get  on 
without  him,  so  neither  could  Zaleukos  and  Charondas.  In  such 
chronology  as  this  we  are  out  of  all  reach  of  archons  and  olympiads. 
Orote  (iv.  561)  gives  us  the  whole  range  of  the  sixth  century  b.g. 
to  find  a  date  for  Char6ndas.  That  may  do  well  enough;  but 
I  should  not  have  refused  if  he  had  added  the  seventh.  We  can 
only  say  that  he  belongs  to  the  dim  primitive  period  of  Sicilian 
history,  that  he  goes  with  Panaitios  and  Phalaris  rather  than  with 
Oel6n  and  Anaxilas. 

As  for  the  matter  of  his  laws,  the  remark  of  Aristotle,  if  it  be 
Aristotle,  that  the  only  special  thing  about  them  was  the  law  of 
hriciaplns  is  hardly  borne  out  by  the  other  references  made  by  him- 
self and  others.  The  law  about  ready  money,  quoted  by  Theo- 
phrastos,  has  a  primitive  and  original  sound.  The  most  difficult 
statement  is  that  of  Aristotle  which  makes  Charondas  take  in  the 
commons  by  a  law  professedly  popular  but  really  oligarchic.     This 
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surely  say  ours  of  a  later  state  of  things  than  we  can  fancy  existing 
at  Katan^  in  his  day.  But  the  motive  may  be  only  Aristotle's 
surmise,  as  Grote  seems  to  suggest  in  his  note  at  vol.  iv.  p.  561 ; 
the  matter  of  the  law  sounds  ancient  enough.  Enforced  attendance 
at  assemblies  is  a  thoroughly  primitive  notion  (see  Domesday  in 
the  very  first  page  for  the  men  of  Kent),  and  it  was  long  after 
carried  out  at  Athens  in  a  very  primitive  fashion  (Aristoph. 
Acharn.  22).  This  is  the  only  one  among  these  laws  or  hvLg- 
ments  of  laws  which  has  any  kind  of  political  character.  It 
reads  as  if  the  Gamoroi  of  Eatan^  had  not  been  driven  out,  but 
had  been  compelled  to  admit  the  commons  to  some  share  of  political 
rights.  Char6ndas  may  well  have  been  the  lawgiver  of  a  young 
democracy. 

Of  the  laws  which  may  be  called  rather  social  than  political 
Diod6ros  (xii.  12-18)  has  preserved  the  substance  of  a  good  many 
in  prose,  his  own  prose  of  course,  and  in  c.  14  he  gives  the  sub- 
stance of  some  in  another  shape,  namely  in  the  Iambic  trimeters 
into  which  they  were  thrown  by  the  comic  poets  (ofi^orepar  8c  riis 
frpoftptjfupaf  iroXKoi  twv  ifoujtAv  it  ififitrpov  irotiifuiros  fitfiaprvp^KOirt^. 
But  the  ingenuity  of  Bentley  (Phalaris,  374)  has,  out  of  one  of  these 
reports  of  Diod6ros  in  prose  and  verse  (xii.  1 2, 14),  with  the  help  of 
a  quotation  in  Ath^naios  (xv.  50,  No.  14  in  the  collection  of  SkoUa)^ 
put  together  part  at  least  of  a  genuine  law  of  Charondas  in  the 
original  metrical  shape.  Diodoros  reports  the  law  of  Char6ndas  wtpi 
r^s  KOKOfukiaf  in  both  shapes.  It  was  p6pog  ((jiKKayiupos  xal  roir  tSkXois 
vofioBtTais  irap€»pap4»09f  containing  provisions  for  a  dUrf  Koxofukiafy 
with  befitting  penalties.  It  is  the  npooipiov  of  this  which  Bentley 
put  together ; 

[Xa/x&rSov]  X^yor,  &  'roT/pc,  paB$jv  ti^  dyoBdvs  ^Xci, 
Tw  dccAoDy  5'  dwixov  yvo^  iri  itikS/y  ^Xlyij  X^^' 

The  Attic  singers  may  have  touched  up  the  language  and  metre 
a  little ;  but  we  surely  have  here  the  genuine  ring  of  the  "  lex 
horrendi  carminis."  It  was  Bentley  too  (378)  who  discerned  the 
trimeters  in  the  first  two  lines  of  the  law  (Diodoros,  xii.  14)  which 
shut  out  from  political  life  the  man  who  gave  his  children  a  step- 
mother. It  is  most  likely  that  Diod6ros  got  at  most  of  the  laws 
in  this  way  at  secondhand,  without  seeing  any  original  text.  But 
the  substance  of  these  primitive  provisions  is  surely  genuine. 
They  breathe  the  full  spirit  of  the  ancient  lawgiver,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is,  not  merely  to  make  a  political  constitution,  but  to  tell 
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his  people  how  thej  are  to  behave  in  all  matters.  There  is  the 
law  which  I  gave  as  a  specimen  in  the  text  (see  p.  60),  which 
allowed  divorce,  but  only  with  a  condition  which  a  good  deal 
lessened  the  value  of  the  privilege.  One  is  perhaps  a  little 
startled  at  the  zeal  of  the  lawgiver  of  the  sixth  century  B.C. 
for  the  promotion  of  reading— does  ypAfifuna  always  imply  writ- 
ing? (c.  13) — but  it  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  very  fact 
that  the  accomplishment  was  a  rare  one.  Then  there  is  the  law 
which  Diod6roB  (c.  15)  so  greatly  admired,  which  ordains  that  the 
orphan's  estate  should  be  looked  after  by  his  father's  kinsfolk,  who 
had  an  interest  in  improving  it,  while  the  orphan  himself  should 
be  looked  after  by  his  mother  s  kinsfolk,  who  had  no  interest  in 
shortening  his  possession  of  it.  Then,  while  other  lawgivers  punished 
the  coward  in  war  with  death,  Charondas  (c.  16)  made  him  sit  three 
days  in  the  (tgara  in  woman's  clothes.  Lastly,  there  is  the  provision 
(c.  I  f )  that  the  proposer  of  a  new  law  should  come  into  the  as- 
sembly with  a  halter  round  his  neck,  and  the  law  against  bearing 
arms  in  the  assembly  which  I  have  already  referred  to  (see  p.  62) 
and  which  is  said  to  have  cost  the  lawgiver  his  life.  All  are  of 
the  primitive  type;  it  is  inconceivable  that  they  can  come  from 
the  real  statute-book  of  Thourioi  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  and 
Lysias.  It  is  yet  more  inconceivable  that  they  are  sheer  inven- 
tions, "  transparent  gauze  "  or  what  not,  of  poor  Dioddros.  They 
are  genuine  fragments,  modified  no  doubt  a  good  deal  in  the  hand- 
ling, which  comic  poets  and  others  had  hauded  down  from  the  days 
of  Ghar6ndafl  to  the  days  of  Diodoros. 

The  laws  preserved  by  Diodoros  are  after  all  real  laws,  though 
often  dealing  with  subjects  which  we  now  look  on  as  lying  beyond 
the  reach  of  legislation.  In  this  they  differ  from  the  collection  of 
vague  moral  and  religious  precepts  preserved  by  John  of  8toboi 

(xliv.   40)  under    the    heading    Xap&vba    Karoifaiov    rrpoolfua    p6fimv. 

These  are  not  laws,  but  sermons  or  proverbs  according  to  their 
length,  in  which  no  faith  can  be  put,  and  which  we  may  be  sure 
are  a  forgery  of  a  late  time,  "  neo-Platonic  "  or  otherwise.  One 
towards  the  end,  beginning  yvwwea  dc  r^y  Kara  v6fwv9  €Kaaros 
oTtfr/er^  (cf.  S.  Paul  ad  Eph.  v.  33),  is  remarkable;  it  seems 
aimed  in  a  hidden  way  at  the  favourite  vice  of  Old  Greece. 
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NOTE  vn,  p.  64. 

Phalaris  and  the  Bbazex  Bull. 

Thebb  is  something  very  striking  in  the  great  renown  of 
Phalaris  compared  with  the  verj  slight  real  knowledge  which  we 
have  ahout  him.  The  sources  are  endless,  but  they  are  all  in- 
cidental. Not  only  is  there  no  contemporary  narrative — for  that 
we  should  not  look  in  the  sixth  century  b.  c. — ;  but,  owing  to  the 
loss  of  those  books  of  Diodoros  in  which  the  acts  of  Phalaris  must 
have  found  a  place,  we  have  no  consecutive  narrative  of  any  kind. 
We  should  be  thankful  for  the  most  meagre  annals — "annalea 
brevissimi*' — which  would  enable  us  to  put  together  a  few  un- 
doubted facts  in  an  ascertained  order.  How  little  we  really  know 
about  Phalaris  is  curiously  shown  by  the  very  short  space  which 
he  fills  in  the  narrative  of  Qrote  (iv.  509,  510).  Grote's 
practical  mind  felt  no  call  to  collect  and  harmonize  the  scattered 
notices  about  Phalaris,  or  to  speculate  as  to  how  or  why  he  became 
such  a  favourite  subject  of  legend  and  talk  of  every  kind.  What 
Grote  finds  to  say  about  Phalaris  goes  into  less  than  two  pages ; 
but  those  two  pages  are  precious,  as  we  see  that  he  more  than 
leans  to  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  bull.  There  is  certainly  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  historical  reality  of  Phalaris,  and  the  evidence 
for  the  bull  is  very  strong.  The  direct  evidence  is  strong ;  there  is 
also  the  argument  that,  if  the  bull  were  real,  we  at  once  understand, 
what  otherwise  is  so  hard  to  explain,  the  deep  and  lasting  im- 
pression which  a  man  of  whom  so  little  is  really  known  has  made 
on  men's  minds  from  his  own  time  till  now.  Without  his  bull, 
Phalaris  would  be  no  more  than  a  hundred  obscure  tyrants  in 
other  Greek  cities.  Once  grant  the  bull,  and  we  at  once  see 
why  he  has  lived  in  men  s  mouths  from  the  days  of  Pindar 
onwards.  About  a  tyrant  who  was  guilty  of  so  strange  a  freak  of 
tyranny  it  was  worth  while  to  collect  or  to  invent  anecdotes  and 
to  point  moral  warnings.  It  was  even  worth  while,  in  a  spirit  of 
ingenious  contradiction,  to  devise  orations  and  to  forge  letters  to 
prove  that  the  lord  of  the  brazen  bull  was  not  quite  so  black  as  he 
had  been  painted. 

The  date  of  Phalaris  seems  to   be   now  generally  agreed  on 
within  a  few  years.     The  alignments  of  Bentley  (Dissertation  on 
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the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  p.  27  et  seqq.)  may  be  thought  to  have 
set  that  question  at  rest.  The  first  statement  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Eusebius  (Roncalli,  i.  323)  which  places  his  t3rranny  about  655 
(01.  xxxi.  2,  "  Phalaris  apud  Agrigentinos  tyrannidem  exercet ") 
and  his  fall  about  622  (01.  xxxix.  3,  "Phalaridis  tyrannis  de- 
structa  ")  cannot  be  received,  as  both  these  dates  come  before  the 
foundation  of  Akragas  in  580.  Of  this  alleged  earlier  date  Clinton 
(F.  H.  i.  236)  seems  to  take  no  notice,  but  only  of  the  later  date 
assigned  by  Jerome  (B.oncalli|  i.  326),  namely  B.C.  570  (or  565, 
see  Bentley,  p.  28),  which  is  also  accepted  by  Bunbury  (Diet.  Biog., 
Phalaris) ;  '*  Grseciam  (f )  Phalaris  tyrannidem  exercuit  xvi  annos." 
This  will  fix  his  reign  to  about  J),  c.  570-554.  So  Souidas 
(j^aXapts)  places  him  in  the  fifty-second  Olympiad,  though  his  value 
is  a  little  lessened  by  the  words  that  follow  about  the  letters,  and 
by  his  speakiug  of  him  as  rvpawfiaas  luuXias  Skrft.  We  are  thus 
able  to  ^^  the  date  of  Phalaris  with  as  near  an  approach  to  certainty 
as  we  are  likely  to  get  in  such  a  matter.  I  would  not  rely  on 
any  statement  as  to  the  date  of  St^ichoros,  as  the  evidence  for 
bringing  Phalaris  and  St^ichoros  iuto  any  relation  with  one  another 
is  more  than  doubtful. 

This  date  being  accepted,  and  the  received  date  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Akragas  being  accepted  also,  one  consequence  follows  which 
seems  not  to  have  struck  some  of  the  chief  writers  on  the  subject 
(see  Bentley,  322 ;  Bunbury,  Diet.  Biog.,  Phalaris;  see  on  the  other 
hand  Siefert,  Akragas,  60).  If  Phalaris  seized  the  tyranny  ten 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  city,  he  could  not  have  been  a 
native  of  Akragas.  All  the  natives  of  Akragas  at  that  time  must 
have  been  young  children.  It  proves  nothing  to  pile  together 
passages  in  which  Phalaris  is  spoken  of  as  ^AKpayavrivos  or  "  Agri- 
gentinus ; "  for  he  doubtless  was  a  man  of  Akragas  in  the  only 
sense  in  which  anybody  else  then  could  be,  a  citizen  but  necessarily 
not  a  native.  We  should  most  naturally  look  for  his  birthplace  in 
Qela,  the  metropolis  of  Akragas  ;  but  the  statement  that  he  was 
a  native  of  Astypalaia,  though  it  comes  from  no  better  source  than 
one  of  the  forged  letters  (xxxv.  p.  128,  ryo)  w  ifjuwrbp  oHia  ^dKapiv 
AemMfjLovTos  vloVf  ^ AarvTroKaita  to  yivo^t  frarplbog  awftrreprifuvov ;  cf. 
Arsenios,  Ionia  [Violetum],  466),  comes  under  the  rule  that,  while 
the  spurious  document  is  of  no  value  for  the  points  which  it  seeks 
to  establish,  it  may  (or  it  may  not)  be  of  value  for  incidental 
points.     It  is  always  possible  that  the  forger,  either  of  the  false 
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Phalaris  or  of  the  false  Ingalf,  may  have  had  before  him  some 
sources  of  information  which  we  have  not.  Phalaris  could  not 
have  been  bom  at  Akragas.  He  may  very  well  have  been  bom  at 
Astypalaia ;  and  it  is  hard  to  see  what  should  have  put  Astypalaia 
into  the  forger's  head  if  he  had  not  seen  some  record  or  tradition 
to  that  effect.  If  he  had  named  any  of  the  great  cities  of  Sicily  or 
of  Greece,  this  argument  would  not  apply;  but,  when  it  conies 
to  Astypalaia,  it  is  brought  under  the  rule  "credo  quia  impos- 
sibile."  Siefert  quotes  the  passage,  and  accepts  the  birth-place, 
and  Grote,  who  (v.  274)  wonders  at  the  consideration  which  Siefert 
shows  to  the  letters,  accepts  it  without  remark.  It  really  proves 
nothing  to  quote,  as  Bentley  does,  such  an  incidental  notice  as 
that  of  Cicero  (Verres,  iv.  33),  where  Scipio,  on  giving  back  the 
bull  to  the  Agrigentines,  says,  "  sequum  esse  illos  cogitare,  utrum 
esset  Siculis  utilius,  suisne  servire  an  populo  Romano  obtempe- 
rare,  cum  idem  monumentum  et  domesticse  crudelitatis  et  nostra 
mansuetudinis  haberent."  Phalaris,  wherever  he  was  born,  had 
become  a  Sikeliot  and  an  Akragantine. 

A  curious,  but  not  very  important,  question  has  been  raised 
about  his  name.  Among  the  dark  sayings  of  Lykophrdn  (Alex- 
andra, 717)  we  read^  in  speaking  of  the  Sirens  and  the  Campanian 
coast, 

TXdyis  T«  ^l$pois  S^^crou  riyycaw  x^^^^' 

One  might  have  taken   no  notice  of  this,  were  it  not  for  the 

scholiast,  who  says,  o^or  6  ^dkrjpos  rvpamfo^  ^y  €v  SuceXcl^,  tgv£ 
ini^evovfievovs  irp^s  avrhv  dfiycAf  Ko\d(<ov  Koi  avaip&Pf  fUfJorfroi  de  avnv 
Koi  KdXXifiaxos  (v  p.  Airittv, 

T^  Htivov  ^dkapos  trpffj^iv  iLwtX&aaro. 

(The  longer  scholia  of  Tzetz^s  are  to  the  same  effect.) 

Kallimachos,  as  we  shall  see,  has  more  than  one  mention  of 
Phalaris ;  but  surely  this  hardly  proves  that  the  ^dkijpos  of  Lyko- 
phron  has  anything  to  do  with  our  ^dkapit, 

I  do  not  know  that  a  father  is  assigned  to  Phalaris  anywhere 
but  in  the  passage  just  quoted  from  the  forged  letters.  "When 
John  Tzetz^s  (Chil.  i.  643)  says  that  St^sichoros 

ii-^X^P*^^^  ^aX<i/>i8t  Tf)  'A(rrviraXafci 
i»9pi  rijs  ^EpvOclas  /ikv,  varpl  82  rov  Ilaup^Aa, 
vlf  Tov  AfcMifJuurrot,  'AtepdynvTos  rvpAw^, 
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he  is  simply  following  the  letters,  as  when  farther  on  he  talks 
about  Tauromenion.     So  he  himself  says, 

alr^  8'  lir  rSnf  ^a)<dpi9ot  iic^iyav  rov  9€va&pw 
kwurroKw  <rci  yiypa^  rainpf  r^  laropUof, 

But  the  mother  of  Phalaris,  though  nameless,  plays  eome  part  in  the 
story,  which  shows  that  Phalaris  was  not  looked  on  as  very  advanced 
in  life.  In  Cicero  (Div.  i.  23)  she  dreams  a  dream,  not — according 
to  the  approved  practice — before  his  birth,  but  at  a  time  when  he 
must  already  have  risen  to  some  measure  of  importance.  He  had 
dedicated  some  images  of  the  gods  in  his  house,  among  them  a 
statue  of  Hermds  holding  a  patera  in  his  hand.  Out  of  this  patera 
the  gods  seemed  in  the  dream  to  pour  out  blood  upon  the  earth. 
The  blood  bubbles  up,  and  fills  the  whole  house ;  "  CJuod  matris 
somnium  immanis  filii  crudelitas  comprobavit."  Cicero  tells  the 
story  on  the  authority  of  Herakleid^s  of  Pontos,  an  author  from 
whom  (Frag.  Hist.  Gi-sec.  ii.  223)  we  get  some  other  notices  of 
Phalaris,  and  specially  another  of  his  mother.  When  the  tyranny 
was  upset,  she  was  burned,  seemingly  in  the  bull  (cVcVpi/o-cv  6  brjfios 
ical  rffp  fif]T€pa  Koi  tovs  ^iXovr).  This  looks  as  if  Herakleidds,  if  his 
works  were  perfect,  would  have  something  more  to  tell  us  about 
the  mother  of  Phalaris. 

And  now  as  to  the  great  question  of  all,  the  brazen  bull  itself. 
It  does  seem  hardly  possible  to  get  over  the  distinct  witness  of 
Pindar,  followed  by  every  later  writer.  Pindar  is  as  early  a 
witness  and  as  well  informed  a  witness  as  we  could  reasonably 
look  for.  A  notice  from  St^sichoros  would  doubtless  have  been 
better  still.  But  the  mention  of  the  bull  by  Pindar  at  least 
amounts  to  proof  that  the  story  was  fully  believed  in  Sicily  about 
eighty  years  after  the  fall  of  Phalaris.  It  is  perhaps  a  little  odd 
that  the  mention  of  it  is  found  in  an  ode  (Pyth.  i.  184)  addressed 
to  Hier6n,  and  not  in  one  of  those  addressed  to  Thdron.  The  poet 
takes  Croesus — could  he  have  known  the  story  recorded  by  Hero- 
dotus in  i.  92  ? — as  the  model  of  a  mild  ruler  as  opposed  to  the 
cruelty  of  Phalaris ; 

ob  i^ivtt  Kpoiaov  <fH\6<ppoay  dptrd' 
rbv  9*  Twup^  x^^^^V  KavTTJpa  mjkia  r6o¥ 

ot94  viv  <p6p/uyyfs  inn)p6<fnm  icot»v¥iav 
fioXBoicdy  muSvy  ddpoiffi  9^«orrai. 
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Diod6ro8,  who,  though  he  wrote  so  long  after,  represents  the  earlier 
Sicilian  writers  whom  he  ha<1  before  him,  naturally  mentioned  the 
hull  in  the  lost  hooks  where  Fhalaris  came  in  chronological  order. 
This  we  shall  see  from  fragments  presently  to  he  quoted.  He  has 
also  more  than  one  incidental  reference  to  the  bull  in  other  places. 
In  xix.  1 08,  having  occasion  in  his  narrative  to  mention  the  hill 
of  Eknomos  near  the  mouth  of  the  southern  Himeras  (see  vol.  i. 
p.  65),  he  says  that  this  was  the  place  where  the  hull  was  kept. 
He  adds,  with  an  etymology  in  which  few  are  likely  to  follow 
him,  that  the  spot  took  the  name  of  "Eicyofios  from  the  unlawful 
deeds  of  the  tyrant  {rb¥  "EKPOfiov  Xc^y,  6»  <l>a<n  if^povpww  yrycv^o^at 
^akaptJ^o^'  €P  rovTO  dc  Xeyerai  KOTfaKtvaKtvai  t6v  rvpavFor  ravpov  ;(aXjcovr, 
Tov  diaPffiorinevop  7rp6s  ras  rS>¥  P€Pa(raPurfi€vo>v  rijuafnas,  vrroKoofjunnv  rov 
KcrraaKtvaa-fiaTos*  dco  k<u  t6v  roirov  ^Expofiop  air6  rrjf  cir  rovt  arvxavvm^ 
aat^ias  irpooi/yopcvo-^).  In  another  place  (xiii.  90),  when  describ- 
ing the  Carthaginian  sack  of  Akragas  in  408  b.  c,  he  says  that  the 
hull  of  Fhalaris  (6  ^cOidpidos  ravpos)  formed  part  of  the  spoiL  He 
then  goes  on  to  argue  against  Timaios ;  tovtov  T6y  ravpov  6  Tiptaio^ 

€v  reus  iaropicu?  ^lafifPaiaMrdfievot  fi^  yeyovepcu  r6  ovvokov,  vif  airnj^  t^£ 

Tvx^t  fiktyxBtj.  The  fortune  which  counted  Timaios  was  the  bring- 
ing back  of  the  bull  from  Carthage  hy  the  younger  Scipio,  and  the 
sight  of  •  it  at  Agrigentum  hy  Diod6ros  himself  (SkiitcW  yap  .  .  . 
tiaropOficrag  Kap)(rjb6pa^  rots  * AjepayavriPois  ptra  t&p  aXXoiy,  r&v  ^u^tftyalrrm¥ 
naph  Tois  Knpxrjbovlois,  aTroKorcorn/cre  rov  ravpov,  tt  xai  r&v^  rS>v  iaropunv 
ypa<f)opfv<ti>v  fjv  iv  *AKpayavri).  Polybios  too  (xil.  25)  argues  against 
Timaios.  He  first  tells  the  story  of  Fhalaris  and  the  hull  (see 
below,  p.  464),  and  then  describes  Timaios  as  denying  hoth  that 
the  bull  brought  from  Carthage  was  the  genuine  bull  of  Fhalaris, 
and  even  that  there  ever  had  been  any  hull  of  Fhalaris  at  all.  He 
himself  argues  that  the  bull  brought  from  Carthage  was  genuine, 
because  it  had  the  door  in  the  shoulder  through  which  the  victim 
was  put  in ; 

Tovtov  rov  ravpov  Kara  rrjv  inucpdreuw  Kapxrj^ovwv  ftcrcvcx^cvror  c^ 
AKpdyavros  tls  Kapxo^dva,  koI  rrj£  Ovpihoi  dia/xci^voi/ff  ittpi  rhs  avwfilaf, 
di  fjs  awffiaivf  KaBUa-dai  rotis  ev\  rrjv  ripmplav,  Ka\  ertpas  61  ^v  cV  Kapxil' 
oovi  KttrtOKfvdcrSrf  roiovro^  ravpos  ov^pMS  bwapivris  tvpiB^vai  r6  wapdiraVf 
Ofiws  Tipawg  efTc^dXero  km  rrjv  Koivfjv  (ftrifujv  dvaaMvaCtiV  koI  ras  ajro^crcif 
rmv  noiijr&v  Koi  trvyypa<l>€<av  ^cvdoiroieiv,  <f>d<rK<ov  firjr  tivai  rov  iv  Kapxri- 

bdvi   ravpov   <f   *AKpdyavros  fAriT€  ytyovivai    roiovrov    «V   rg    vrpodprifuvo 
trdkti. 
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It  fieems  plain,  as  it  did  to  Bentley  (p.  512),  that  both  Polybios 
and  Diodoros  meant  to  charge  Timaios  with  saying  that  there 
neyer  was  any  bull  of  Phalaris  at  all.  To  this  Diod6ros  thinks  it 
answer  enough  to  say  that  the  bull  was  brought  back  from 
Carthage  by  Scipio.  Polybios  further  infers  the  genuineness  of 
Scipio's  boll.  But  Polybios  seems  further  to  imply  that  Timaios 
said  something  about  the  bull  which  Scipio  brought  from  Carthage 
(r^v  iv  Kapxffi^i  ravpoii).  But  if  the  bull  brought  back  by  Scipio  in 
B.C.  146  was  the  bull  that  was  carried  oS  in  b.  c.  408,  Timaios, 
living  about  b.  c.  352-256,  could  have  known  the  bull  only  by 
hearsay,  unless  he  went  to  Carthage  to  see  it.  But  neither  of 
Timaios'  critics  quotes  his  exact  words ;  and  there  is  another  report 
of  them  from  which  it  would  seem  that  Timaios  neither  denied  the 
existence  of  Phalaris'  bull,  nor  said  anything  about  any  bull  at 
Carthage.  This  is  shown  by  a  reference  to  him  in  the  scholiast  on 
Pindar  (Pyth.  i.  1 85),  from  which  it  appears  that  what  he  really 
said  was  that  the  original  bull  of  Phalaris  was  thrown  into  the  sea 
when  his  tyranny  was  overthrown,  and  that  a  bull  shown  in  his 
own  time  at  Akragas  was  not  the  real  buU,  but — a  statement  most 
precious  to  the  mythologer — a  harmless  image  of  the  river-god 
Gelas.     The  words  are ; 

T6y  Tov  ^oKapibos  ravpov  ol  * KKpayavrivoi  KonirovTwrav,  &t  <^crt 
Ti/uuos.  r^y  yap  tv  rg  iroKfi  dtiKvvfUPOV  fifj  tlyat  tov  ^tiKapidoSy  KoBdirtp 
17  voKk&v  Korixti  ^6(a,  aXX*  thcdva  Vika  rov  irorafaov. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer.  And  I  really  do  not  see  why  Bentley 
(p.  512)  should  have  spoken  quite  so  scornfully  of  any  who  should 
prefer  the  scholiast  on  Pindar  to  Diod6ros  and  Polybios  (on  the 
other  hand  see  Ebert,  luctXuiv,  p.  69  et  seqq.).  In  this  case  the 
scholiast  is  not  guessing,  but  quoting  Timaios,  and  seemingly 
quoting  him  accurately.  The  very  significant  bit  about  the  river- 
god  must  be  a  genuine  bit  of  Timaios  ;  so  must  the  statement  that 
the  real  bull  of  Phalaris  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  No  scholiast 
could  ever  have  invented  or  dreamed  either  of  them.  One  point 
remains.  Diodoros  says  that  the  bull  which  Scipio  brought  back 
was  taken  to  Carthage  in  b.  c.  408.  Polybios  does  not  say  this, 
and  it  is  not  clear  that  he  means  it.  As  far  as  dates  go,  the 
bull  which  was  shown  at  Akragas  in  Timaios*  day  might  have  been 
the  bull  which  Scipio  brought  back.  For  it  might  have  been  taken 
to  Carthage,,  not  in  B.C.  408,  but  when  Akragas  was  a  Carthaginian 
possession  after  the  time  of  Timaios.     And  it  may  be  that  Polybios 
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means  this  when  he  says ;  roO  ravpov  koto  rrjv  iniKpartuuf  Kapxt^* 
fXfTfv€x^vTO£  c£  *AfcpdyavTos  tig  Kapxfj^va,  But  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  bull  which  Timaios  took  for  an  image  of  the  river-god  could 
have  had  the  door  in  the  shoulder  on  which  Pclybios  relied  as  the 
sure  sign  of  the  buU  of  Phalaris.  There  may  very  well  have  been 
two  bulls.  Phoenician  subtlety  was  surely  equal  to  making  a  boll 
after  any  model,  if  Greek  or  Roman  visitors  to  Carthage  were 
found  to  be  seeking  for  one.  The  immediately  important  point  is 
that  Timaios  in  no  way  denied,  but  asserted,  that  Phalaris  had  a 
brazen  bull,  and  that  he  burned  people  in  it.  We  have  thus  an 
universal  consent  in  favour  of  the  bull  reaching  from  Pindar 
downwards. 

The  way  in  which  the  bull  was  used  is  minutely  described  by 
Polybios,  and  the  description  quite  agrees  with  the  few  words  of 
Pindar.  The  man  was  put  into  the  hollow  bull ;  then  a  fire  was 
lighted  beneath,  and  the  sufferer  was  roasted  to  death  {wapraxABww 
jrapoiTTOifuvop  Koi  v€pi(f>k§y6ii€vuv  lka.if>Btlp«r6ai),  His  cries  of  pain 
were  by  some  mechanism  made  to  imitate  the  roaring  of  the  bull 
(jcara  r^v  vnepfioK^v  rrjs  aXyi^dovor,  Avm  /9o^(rci€V,  pvtarfipj^  vapankiitnoiw 
rov  ^x^^  ^"^  ^^^  Jcarao'Kcvao'fiaroff  irpo<nrirrr€ip  rots  OKovovaui).  iDiodoroS, 
in  his  ninth  book,  mentioned  the  name  of  the  artist,  Perillos  or 
Perilaos,  and  the  story  that  he  was  himself  put  to  death  by  his  own 
engine.     This  appears  from  a  fragment  (ix.  19)  which   must  be 

greatly  abridged;  on  JItpikaos  6  dvbpuarronoiot  ^akapidi  r^  rvpamn^ 
Karao'Ktvda'as  Povv  ;(aXieot)v  vp6s  rifu^piav  rSof  6p^v\wv  airros  ttpSoros 
firtipdOrf  Tov  p€y€$ovs  rfjg  np^pias,  John  Tzetzes  (Chil.  L  646  seqq.) 
refers  to  Dioddros,  as  well  as  to  Pindar  on  one  side  and  to  Lucian  (to 
whom  we  shall  come  presently)  on  the  other,  as  authorities  for  the 
bull ; 

7/xi^i  vtpi  TOV  ravpov  82  Aovictav6s  6  Ivpos, 
Aiidetfpos  Kol  Xllv9apos  obv  ro&rois  re  pvpiot. 

He  gives  the  story  of  Perilaos  at  length .  We  find  it  also  in  the 
scholiast  on  Pindar  (Pyth.  i.  185),  whom  we  quoted  a  little  time 
back.  He  farther  quotes  a  passage  of  Eallimachos ;  jcanunceviMnu 
d<  avT6u  <f>a(ri  HtpiKaov  jcal  wp&Tov  eV  avrf  jcaroxo^yoi,  Kal  KeiKkipaxoe' 

wp&Tos  iv€l  t6v  ravpov  iKoiyiOtv,  ts  rdy  ^tBpov 

The  same  story  appears  in  Ovid  (Art.  Am.  i.  653),  where,  by  a 
familiar  comparison,  he  couples  Phalaris  with  the  mythical  Bousiris; 
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<'£t  Phalaris  Uaro  violenti  membra  Perilli 
Torruit,  infeliz  imbuit  auotor  opu*. 
Jastus  nterqae  fuit,  neqne  enim  lex  sequior  ulla  est, 
Qasm  necis  Artificefl  arte  perire  sua." 

He  tells  the  story  at  greater  length  in  the  Tristia;  iii.  ii.  39, 
where  he  evidently  refers  to  the  same  hull  as  that  described  by 
FolybioB.     The  artist  is  made  to  say  to  the  tyrant ; 

''  Manere  in  hoc,  rex,  est  usui  Bed  imagine  major : 

Neo  Bola  est  opens  forma  probanda  mei. 
Adspicis  a  dextra  latns  hoc  adapertile  taorif 

Hoc  tibi,  quern  perdes,  oonjidendas  erit. 
Protinus  inclasum  lentis  carbonibus  ore : 

Mngiet,  et  veri  vox  erit  ilia  bovis.** 

When  he  asks  for  a  reward,  Fhalaris  puts  him  into  the  bull ; 

"Nee  mora;  monstratis  cmdeliter  ignibus  nstua 
Exhibuit  qnerulos  ore  tremente  sonos.'* 

One  may  add  Valerius  Mazimus,  ix.  2,  Ext.  9,  and,  as  John 
Tzetz^s  says,  <rvy  rovroi£  re  fufpiovs. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  in  the  fragment  of  Diod6ro8  the  bull  is 
said  to  have  been  made  irp6s  riftaptaw  t&v  6;io0vXo>y,  while  in  the 
scholiast  on  Lykophr6n  Fhalaris  appears  as  row  an(fvovfi€»ovs  irp6s 
avrbv  ^ip&s  KoKdC»p  Koi  avMp&v.  This  is  a  stage  in  the  growth  of 
legend.  If  Fhalaris  did  put  men  into  a  brazen  bull,  they  were  no 
doubt  his  political  enemies  at  Akragus.  He  was  a  Greek  tyrant 
imitating  Phoenician  ways,  but  he  was  a  Greek  tyrant  after 
all.  As  soon  as  men  had  begun  to  liken  him  to  Bousiris  (see 
p.  71),  Echetos  (see  Arsenics,  461),  Gdryonte,  and  other  purely 
mythical  oppressors,  he  was  conceiyed  as,  like  them,  the  enemy  of 
strangers.  Instead  of  a  Greek  tyrant  somewhat  outdoing  the 
usual  measure  of  a  Greek  tyrant's  cruelty,  he  becomes  an  ogre  or  a 
two-headed  giant.  We  find  him  in  this  stage  in  Plutarch's 
Farallela,  39,  directly  after  stories  of  Bousiris  and  G^ryonds.  He 
tells  the  story  of  Ferillos — with  him  he  takes  the  Latin  form — as 
follows ; 

^dXa/otr,  *  kKpayamlvmv  TvpaypoSjOtr&rofjms  roits  irapiovrat  ^imvs  f€rTp€p\ov 
KoL  cVoXa^e.  n€pik\os  dt  ff  f^X^  xakKovpyhs,  tafiahv  Kara(TK€vaaai 
Xah^v,  tlkAKt  T^  /ScuriXcI,  »r  hv  robs  ^vovi  KOTOKaiji  (Surras  cV  avrjj'  6  dc 
fioyov  t6t€  ytPoiMtvos  bUatog,  avrbif  (Vc/SoXcj^.  cd«0«cf  d<  fiVKrj^fiov  dvabiddyai 
17  dafuiXiff.    »s  iv  dtmpij^  Airwv, 

VOL.  II.  H  h 
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When  Fhalaris  had  once  got  this  kmd  of  repvtatioii,  it  was  easy 
to  charge  him  with  mnuual  cnielties.  He  uses  other  forms  of 
fire  besides  the  brazen  balL  He  puts  people  into  caldrons,  and,  if 
the  Latin  translator  of  Herakleidte  of  Pontos  is  right  in  his  version, 
he  made  them  undei^  the  supposed  fate  of  Empedoklls  against 
their  wilL  He  was  (Her.  37)  wapapofiiq  wdms  (nnpPdkkmw,  He 
not  only  slew  many — other  tyrants  did  that — bat  he  slew  them 
with  strange  tortures  (n/M»/>mtf  vapta^iuns  rxpSftraro),  The  brazen 
bull  comes  in  among  others;  rovs  /icv  etc  Xifitjfras  {corrar,  rovt  dc 
<cff  Tovs  Kparrjpat  rov   mp^  ajrcorcXXe,  row   dc  km  c»  ;(iiXkov9  raC/xw 

cvc/SoXXc  jcai  KOTtKaup,  I  suppose  the  Kparijpes  (which  we  shall  bear 
of  again)  are,  as  the  Latin  translator  takes  them,  those  of  iEtna. 
From  this  the  transition  to  Phalaris'  cannibal-diet  is  perhaps  a 
little  sudden.  His  alleged  eating  of  sucking  children  is  brouglit 
in  in  the  most  grotesque  fiashion  in  Ath^naios  (ix.  54),  in  a  dis- 
course on  the  eating  of  sucking  creatures  in  general,  pigs,  lambs, 
fawns,  and  any  other.  We  are  suddenly  carried  to  Perseus  and 
Arch^moros  at  that  stage  of  their  lives,  though  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  tyrant  proposed  to  eat  either  of  them ;  then  comes  what 
COBCems  us ;  Kkiapxos  d*  ev  rois  irepi  /Stay  tls  Tovr6  ifniatw  Mfionjroff 
^akaptv  rhuf  rvpawvow  ikatrat,  ow  yaXa^wa  douwrBtu  fipetfnj. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  dominions  of  Phalaris,  there  is  really  no 
distinct  evidence  for  making  them  reach  beyond  the  territory 
of  Akragas.     It  is  simply  the  wild  exaggeration  of  a  late  writer 

when    Souidas   says,  ^akapis  *A«cpcryayrIvoff,   rvpavtnjo'as   2iKt\ias  0X1^. 

Phalaris  has  been  very  largely  accepted  as  having  ruled  at  Himera, 
and  it  is  of  course  possible  that  he  may,  as  his  successor  Th^ron 
certainly  did,  have  made  himself  master  of  Himera  as  well  as  of 
Akragas.  But,  if  so,  it  must  have  been  by  a  conquest  of  Himera 
made  in  the  character  of  lord  of  Akragas.  For  there  is  in  truth 
nothing  to  connect  Phalaris  with  Himera,  except  the  story  in 
Aristotle's  Bhetoric  referred  to  in  p.  66.  In  that  story  there  is  no 
mention  of  Akragas,  no  conquest  of  Himera ;  Phalaris  is  a  man  of 
Himera  who  makes  himEelf  tyrant  of  Himera  in  the  usual  way  by 
asking  for  a  guard.  It  is  plain  that  Aristotle  has  put  one  name 
for  another,  either  Himera  for  Akragas,  or  Phalaris  for  some 
tyrant  of  Himera.  The  latter  is  more  likely,  as  the  mention  of 
St^sichoros  is  enough  to  fix  the  story  to  Himera.  It  would  be  a 
.very  easy  confusion  to  bring  in  the  well-known  name  of  Phalaris 
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instead  of  the  doubtless  much  less  known  name  of  the  real 
Himeraian  tyrant  Nothing  was  easier  (see  Grote,  v.  286)  than 
to  put  the  name  of  one  tyrant  for  another,  and  we  have  in- 
deed found  it  so  throughout  our  story.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
achievement  in  that  way  is  that  of  Nonnos,  commentator  on 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum  (whom  I  am  sure  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  but  for  the  memorable  account  of  him  given  by 
Bentley,  p.  24),  in  which  the  story  of  the  bull  is  so  told  that 
Dionysios  takes  the  place  of  Fhalaris,  while  Phalaris  himself  takes 
the  place  of  Perilaos.  We  might  know  more  about  the  matter  if 
we  had  in  full  the  passage  from  Philistos  (see  The6n,  Progym.  ii.  4  ; 
C.  Miiller,  Fragm.  i.  187)  where  he  told  some  fable  about  a  horse. 
But  no  name  is  preserved  of  either  the  tyrant  or  the  city.  And 
there  is  yet  another  version  of  the  story  of  St^ichoros,  in  which  the 
obscure  t3rraDt  of  Himera  has  yielded  his  place,  not  to  Phalaris  but 
to  Gel6n  (Conon.  Narrat.  42 ;  Westermann,  Mv^oypa(^o<,  p.  144 ; 
Photios,  139,  Bekker).     Gel6n  here  becomes  a  demagogue  (rcXuv 

6   SuceXtcbnjff,    tvpavvlbi  (in$€<r6ai    biavoov/igvos,  'ifupalay   c^cpdircvc   tov 
d^fioy,   Koi  Kara   r&v  dvvar&y  virtp€fjM)(ti)t  asking  for  a  guard  and  so 

forth,  and  St^sichoros  tells  the  citizen  the  fable,  just  as  he  does 
in  Aristotle.  This  tale  no  one  need  refute;  but  it  is  useful  as 
showing  how  little  the  story  in  Aristotle  goes  to  prove  any  con- 
nexion between  Phalaris  and  Himera.  The  tale  is  a  mere  con- 
fusion of  names,  which  may  have  been  somewhat  helped  by  the 
real  connexion,  though  of  quite  another  kind,  between  Ther6n  and 
Himera.  In  fact  there  is  no  real  evidence  to  show  that  Phalaris 
was  a  conqueror  anywhere,  or  that  he  ruled  anywhere  except  over 
Akragas  and  its  territory.  He  is  indeed  said  to  have  conquered 
Leontinoi.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  have  come  from  HSra- 
kleid^s  or  whatever  was  the  source  from  which  Hdrakleid^s  got 
the  story  about  Phalaris  throwing  people  into  Kparripts,  But  the 
only  actual  mention  of  a  conquest  of  Leontinoi  by  Phalaris  comes 
as  an  explanation  of  a  proverb,  del  Xtovrivot,  nepl  row  Kpar^pa^. 
On  this  the  commentary  of  Arsenios  (22)  is,  eV«  tS>v  dfi  roU  ai/roU 
€yKfifi€va»'  o(  yap  fV  SufXi^  Atovrivoi  ircpt  Trorovr  i(TxSKa(pv,  ^dkapis 
d'  avTovs  KaT€aroktp3f<ra£  (Is  rovp  Kparrjpas  7ppi^€Vf  d^fn*   o^   ^   napoifiia, 

(So  in  the  Paroemiographi,  Diogen.  ii.  203 ;  Mant.  i.  33.)  Here 
again  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  KpaTTjp€s  are  those  of  iEtna. 
But  it  is  not  quite  dear  whether  the  meaning  is  that  there  were 
two   explanations  of  the   saying,  or  that  Phalaris  is   conceived 
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as  practising  a  grim  joke,  throwlDg  those  who  were  busy  about 
every- day  KpaTrjptf  into  the  Kparrfpts  of  the  burning  mountain. 
Here  again,  just  as  in  the  brazen  bull  and  in  the  story  of  the 
caldrons j  fire  is  looked  upon  as  Phalaris'  instrument  of  torture. 

The  casual  allusions  to  Phalaris,  many  of  which  we  have  come 
across  already,  are  simply  endless ;  their  number  shows  how  much 
he  was  in  people's  minds  in  all  ages.  The  story  of  the  bull  is 
perhaps  enough  to  account  for  this;  but  we  have  further  to 
explain  the  growing  up  of  another  conception  of  Phalaris  which 
is  quite  contrary  to  the  earlier  and  no  doubt  genuine  tradition. 
This  is  that  which  sets  Phalaris  before  us  as  a  just  and  mild 
ruler,  who,  if  he  ever  was  led  into  any  cruelties,  was  led  into 
them  against  his  will.  This  view  of  course  reaches  its  height 
in  the  famous  forged  Letters.  After  Bentley's  matchless  demon- 
stration, it  might  seem  needless  to  say  a  word  about  them.  One 
simply  wonders  how  anybody  could  have  been  so  easily  taken  in. 
It  is  amazing  that  any  one  who  had  the  faintest  glimmering  of 
Greek  history  or  Greek  literature  could  have  believed  in  the 
genuineness  of  an  elaborate  collection  of  letters  in  the  later  Attic 
dialect  attributed  to  a  prince  of  an  age  when  one  is  thankful  for  a 
line  or  two  of  an  inscription  written  from  right  to  left,  a  prince  too 
who,  if  he  did  write  anything,  could  not  fail  to  have  written  in  an 
early  form  of  Doric.  It  is  amazing  that  men  should  not  have  seen 
the  spuriousness  of  writings  which  speak  of  Phiutids,  Halsssus,  and 
Tauromenion,  ages  before  those  cities  were  founded.  It  is  most 
amazing  of  all  that,  after  Bentley  had  proved  his  case,  men  should 
have  thought  that  the  victory  lay  the  other  way,  and  that  Pope 
should  have  made  the  great  scholar  the  subject  of  a  jeering  couplet. 
Yet  all  this  is  not  more  wonderful  than  what  we  have  seen  in  our 
own  days.  There  is  at  least  on^  man  who,  after  all  the  labours  of 
Palgrave,  Riley,  and  others,  asserts  the  genuineness  of  the  false 
Ingulf,  who  must  therefore  believe  that  William  the  Conqueror 
tried  to  root  out  the  English  language,  that  Ingulf  studied  at 
Oxford  in  the  time  of  Eadward  the  Confessor,  and  that  he  was 
presented  to  the  Emperor  Alexios  Komnfinos  twenty  years  before 
that  prince  began  to  reign.  And  later  still,  the  more  grotesque 
forgery  of  the  "  Battle  Abbey  Roll  "—a  forgery  so  transparent  that, 
when  I  wrote  the  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  it  never  came 
into  my  head  to  speak  of  it— has  been  gravely  dealt  with  on  the 
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hill  of  Senlec  itself,  and  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  reviewers  have 
treated  text  and  commentary  with  much  solemnity.  If  Ingulf  and 
the  Battle  Abbey  Roll  can  appear  again,  Phalaris  may  appear  also. 
Still,  till  he  does,  there  is  no  need  to  do  Bentley's  work  over  again, 
and  the  spuriousness  of  the  letters  may  be  taken  for  granted. 

Still  several  questions  arise  out  of  the  letters.  In  the  case 
of  any  forged  writing,  it  is  always  possible  that  the  forger  may 
have  had  materials  before  him  which  are  now  lost,  and  therefore 
that  the  forgery  may  accidentally  preserve  some  scraps  of  truth. 
It  has  become  almost  an  axiom  that  a  forged  charter  is  no  evidence 
for  the  point  which  it  wishes  to  establish,  but  that  it  may  easily 
be  evidence  for  any  incidental  points  on  which  the  forger  was 
likely  to  be  well-informed,  and  about  which  he  had  no  motive  to 
deceive.  Considering  the  vast  mass  of  Sicilian  history  which  is  lost, 
it  cannot  be  ruled  to  be  impossible  that  the  forger  may  have  had 
the  means  of  knowing  some  facts  which  we  do  not  know,  and  may 
have  sometimes  used  his  opportunities.  I  have  ventured  (see  p.  65) 
to  hint  that  we  may  have  such  a  case  in  the  statement  of  the  letters 
that  Phalaris  came  from  Astypalaia.  And  beyond  all  this  there  is 
the  main  question  of  all,  what  put  it  into  anybody's  head  to  forge 
letters  in  the  name  of  Phalaris.  It  is  not  like  forging  letters  for 
Euripides  or  Plato  or  anybody  who  was  likely  to  have  written 
letters.  A  Sicilian  tyrant  of  the  sixth  century  is  such  a  strange 
person  to  fix  upon.  Phalaris  must  somehow  have  got  a  reputation 
as  a  writer  of  letters  or  as  a  writer  of  some  kind  before  any  one 
could  be  taken  in  by  this  particular  forgery.  There  is  of  course  the 
question  whether  the  existing  letters  were  forgeries  in  a  bad  sense, 
distinctly  designed  to  deceive,  or  whether  they  were,  like  many 
writings  of  the  kind,  simply  rhetorical  exercises,  written  without 
any  evil  purpose.  We  shall  very  soon  come  to  examples  of  such, 
of  which  Phalaris  himself  is  the  subject ;  but  it  may  be  thought 
that  the  existing  collection  of  letters  is  too  large  and  elaborate  to 
admit  of  such  a  judgement  of  charity.  Anyhow  people  were 
taken  in  very  ear]y.  Photios  (Ep.  207)  refers  to  letters  which 
in  his  day  passed  for  letters  of  Phalaris;  but  he  at  least  had 
his  doubts.  A  scholar  like  him  was  not  so  easily  deceived  as 
some  others.  Nor  is  it  absolutely  certain  that  Souidas  {^dXapis) 
refers  to  the  present  letters,  when  he  says,  not  without  a  kind 
of  truth,  that  Phalaris  ^pa^w  emarokiit  now  Bavfiaalas;  but  the 
chances  are  that  he  does.    When  we  turn  to  John  of  Stoboi,  we 
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find  that  all  his  references  (viii.  68,  xliz.  i6,  26,  Ixxxvi.  17,  Exc. 
Joan.  Dam.  i.  12)  are  clearly  to  the  letters  as  they  now  stand  (2, 
80y  92,  144).  So  we  have  seen  that  John  Tzetz^s  quotes  them  as 
undoubted  authority.  And  of  course  it  is  not  wonderful  that  so  late 
a  writer  as  Arsenios  ('Ia>fia,  466)  gives  us  three  sayings  of  Fhalaris, 
all  of  which  come  from  the  letters  (27,  107,  144).  The  extracts 
are  of  course  rich  in  beautiful  sentiments ;  some  of  them  set  forth 
the  evils  of  tyranny  from  the  experience  of  one  who  knew  all 
about  it. 

Now  how  did  this  new  version  of  Phalaris  spring  up  1  We 
must  look  for  its  origin  in  the  love  of  rhetorical  display  and  in 
a  certain  spirit  of  ingenious  contradiction.  The  process  of  "  re- 
habilitation " — that,  I  believe,  is  the  right  "  literary  "  word — has 
always  a  certain  kind  of  attraction  about  it,  and  it  began  early. 
It  began  most  likely  in  sheer  love  of  display.  Hore  cleverness 
could  be  shown  in  asserting  a  manifest  paradox  than  in  upholding 
a  truth  that  nobody  doubted  (see  Polyb.  xii.  26  6).  The  {jmav 
Xoyor  of  Aristophanes  has  always  had  many  votaries,  and  in  no 
age  has  it  been  easy  to  tell  how  far  their  support  has  been  con- 
scious. Among  the  writings  of  Isokrat^s  we  have  one  which 
undertakes  the  defence  of  the  monster  of  old  times  whom  so  many 
coupled  with  Phalaris,  of  Bousiris  himself.  One  Polykrat^s,  it 
seems,  had  written  a  defence  of  Bousiris  and  a  discourse  against 
Sokratds.  Isokrat^s  takes  him  in  hand  to  show  him  what  the 
counsel  for  Bousiris  ought  to  say.  So  it  was  with  Phalaris.  He 
had  got  so  bad  a  reputation  that  clever  men  who  had  nothing 
better  to  do  than  to  practise  their  cleverness  made  it  an  exercise 
of  skill  to  see  whether  something  could  not  be  said  on  behalf  of 
one  who  had  had  so  much  said  against  him.  In  the  first  stage 
there  would  be  no  attempt  to  deceive,  or  to  do  anything  worse 
than  to  show  o£P.  People  would  admire  the  cleverness  of  the 
tjrrciv  \6yog,  but  they  would  still  remember  that  it  was  the  ^^y 
\oyos.  In  a  later  stage,  whether  the  writer  meant  to  take  them 
in  or  not,  he  did  take  them  in,  as  we  see  by  the  cases  of  Souidas 
and  John  of  Stoboi.  The  former  stage  is  surely  to  be  seen  in  the 
two  discourses  headed  with  the  name  of  Phalaris  which  go  under 
the  name  of  Lucian.  Whether  they  are  his  or  not  is  of  compara- 
tively little  moment.  We  have  seen  (see  p.  71)  how  Lucian  spoke 
of  Phalaris  when  he  had  no  special  call  to  speak  otherwise ;  if  he 
really  wrote  the  two  discourses,  the  fact  that  he  had  so  spoken 
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would  add  a  little  keenness  to  what  he  now  said  on  the  other 
side. 

The  two  discourses  are  worth  looking  at  with  some  care  when 
we  come,  from  finding  oat  what  little  we  can  about  the  real  acts 
of  Phalaris,  to  this  later  stage  of  seeing  what  people  said  about 
him  long  after.     There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  they  were  written 
with  the  least  purpose  to  deceive.     They  are  simply  exercises  to 
show  how  cleverly  a  man  could  talk  on  a  side  which  he  knew  to 
be  wrong.     The  first  discourse  is  made  in  the  name  of  Phalaris  by 
his  ^coipoi,  who  are  sent  by  him  to  Delphoi  to  offer  the  brazen  bull 
to  Apoll6n.     They  speak  of  him  by  the  neutral  style  of  6  rfiurtpos 
^watrrris ;  he  himself  speaks  delicately  of  his  dpxn ;   but  he  pre- 
sently lets  it  out  that  other  people  spoke  of  him  as  rv/xuvor,  and 
he  is  even  obliged  to  speak  of  himself  as  belonging  to  that  class 
(c.  8 ;    rffuv  rovTo  iroXXf  dvayKtu^ripop  rois  rvpcanfois).     He    explains 
that  many  envious  and  slanderous  people  spoke  ill  of  him ;  but 
he  has  a  good  defence.     The  writer  has  forgotten,  like  most  other 
writers,  that  neither  Phalaris  nor  his  enemies  could  have  been  bom 
at  Akragas ;  he  is  conceived  (c.  2)  as  having  been  born  and  brought 
up  in  the  city  c  ya>  yap  ov  tAv  d(f>av«iv  iv  *AKpdyapTi  ^y,  aXX*  e^  koi  ris 
aXXos  e2  yeyov^t  km  rpcKfttU  f\tv3fpl<»s  Koi  iratbtlq  wpoirtirx'IK&f;),     There 
were  divisions  in  the  city  (pLjjptjro  d«  ^ja&p  ron  ^  vrSkis)^  in  which 
Phalaris  had  always  taken  the  popular  side  (drffuynKhv  c/Mtvr^i^  irapc- 
X»y)  and  had  practised  every  virtue  of  a  citizen.     But  when  his 
enemies  plotted  against  him  and  sought  to  slay  him,  he  seized 
power  {firiBffxtvos  rj  apxS)  in  self-defence  and  with  the  approval  of 
all  good  citizens  (ffirmj^Ovrrs  Sptptt  perpioi  koi  ^cXoirAidcr).     Under 
his  rule  (c.  3)  the  city  was  free  firom  disputes  (cya>  de  ^px^y,  v  v6kis 
dc  afrrcuriairros  ^v) ;  his  government  was  mild,  no  slaughters  took 
place,  no   banishments,  no  deeds  of  lust  or  violence,  no  illegal 
action  of  his  body-guard   {bopv<l)6pti>v  cn-iirf/i^ctr).     He   kept   the 
people  in  good-humour  with  shows,  feasts,  and  doles  (t6v  brjfiop  iv 
6tMs  Koi  iunfopms  Koi  navffyvpta-i  icol  btipoBoivicui  h^rj[yov)y  and  he  adorned 
and  strengthened  the  city  with  fortifications,  buildings,  and  aque- 
ducts.    In  this  boast  we  seem  to  see  an  echo  of  the  story  told  by 
Polyainos  (see  p.  67)  which  makes  Phalaris  rise  to  power  through 
a  contract  for  building.     He  had  even  (c.  4)  thought  of  giving  up  his 
power  (trcpt  ToO  ac^ciKii  rtpf  apx7*'  '^^  KoraB^a-Bai  r^v  Bwaartlav  icKO- 

vouprip).    But  his  enemies  (c.  4)  plotted  against  him  in  every  way. 
They  collected  arms;  they  sent  embassies  to  Athens  and  Sparta 
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— Sparta,  ancient  qaeller  of  tyrants,  is  better  conceived  than 
Athens ;  they  designed  Phalaris  for  some  frightful  fate,  as  they 
confessed  under  torture  (dijfio<ri^  <rrpcj3Xov/iC90i  cfcixov).  From  aU 
these  dangers  he  escaped  by  the  favour  of  the  gods,  specially  of  the 
god  of  Pyth6,  who  revealed  things  to  him  in  his  dreams  (jAakurra 
y€  6  Iludioff  ovupard  re  npo^el^as  kbH  iuivvo-ovtos  €KcuFTa  mwt/armv). 
He  was  driven  to  take  care  of  himself  and  to  punish  those  who 
plotted  against  him.  Tyrants  were  a  much  mistaken  class ;  some, 
himself  of  course  among  them,  were  the  best  and  gentlest  of  rulers ; 
but  once  call  a  man  a  tyrant,  and  he  was  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  bad  class,  and  men  sought  to  slay  him.  This  argument,  drawn 
out  at  some  length,  is  of  some  importance  as  showing  how  the 
word  Tvpawos  still  (c.  7  et  seqq.)  referred,  not  to  the  way  in  which 
'  power  was  used,  but  to  the  way  in  which  it  was  gained.  Phalaris 
had  no  pleasure  in  killing  people  or  in  beating  them,  quite  the 
other  way ;  but  any  man  would  rather  put  another  to  death  than, 
by  saving  that  other  aUve,  be  put  to  death  himself.  Yet  he  had 
spared  many  out  of  old  friendship  {vaXatas  a'vvr)6€ias  frp6s  avrws 
fivrifiovtva-as),  some  of  whom  he  names  (c.  9),  Akanthos,  Timokrat^s, 
and  Le6gora8  his  brother.  Of  these,  Akanthos — "AkovBop  rovrwi 
he  is  called — seems  to  be  himself  one  of  the  envoys,  so  that  he 
must  be  conceived  as  a  conspirator  whom  the  mild  treatment  of 
Phalaris  had  turned  into  a  friend.  The  names  suggest  some 
curiosity ;  one  would  like  to  know  whether  they  come  from  any 
tradition  or  any  earlier  writing,  or  whether  they  were  simply 
invented  by  Lucian  for  dramatic  effect.  Then  (c.  10),  with  a 
seeming  reference  to  the  tale  which  represented  him  as  a  Bousiris 
to  strangers,  Phalaris  appeals  to  the  many  guests  who  have  visited 
Akragas,  who  would  report  what  good  treatment  they  had  re- 
ceived from  him.  At  this  stage  Pythagoras  could  not  be  kept 
out ;  the  sage  had  heard  a  bad  report  of  Phalaris ;  but,  when  he 
saw  the  truth,  he  left  him  with  mingled  feelings  of  admiration  and 
sadness  (oXXa  \jAv  vntp  iy^ov  diajKomf  cVci  dc  cVcipd^,  ainjKBiv  emaivMir 
fi€  Trj£  ducaioavvvit  xoi  cXctfv  rrjs  atfayKoLas  ofM^n/rof).      At  last  (c  II) 

comes  the  story  of  the  bull.  Perilaos,  a  native  craftsman,  skilful 
in  his  art,  brought  it  to  Phalaris,  who  at  first  simply  admired 
the  workmanship,  and  said  that  it  was  worthy  of  being  sent  as  a 
gift  to  Apoll6n.  The  artist  then  explained  at  length  what  was 
its  real  object,  and  the  mechanism  by  which  the  cries  of  the 
sufferers  were  to  make  music  for  the  enjoyment  of  Phalaris  (17  ^ 
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dc  deck  reap  avkSnf  fifkrj  tm  diroreXfcri  ola  Xiyvporrara  xai  tnavX^o'ei  Spri- 
9mdtf  KOI  fivtofafTM  yofpcvraroy,  »s  riy  fuv  K6Kd(ea-^iy  ere  dc  T€p7r€€r$<u 
fura^v  KonaiKovfitvov),  PhalariB,  wroth  at  the  proposal  (c.  1 2),  sets  the 
engine  to  work  on  Perilaos  himself;  but  designing  the  bull  for  an 
offering,  he  has  him  taken  out  before  he  is  quite  dead  (rrc  ffinpovv  koi 
(ApTa  t6u  avdpa  «^ip€Brjp(u  xektvaru,  &s  ftq  iiua^kt  rh  tpyov  ivcmoBav&v). 

His  body  is  cast  out  unburied,  and  Phalaris  sends  the  bull  as  an 
offering.  The  ^c»po/  wind  up  (c.  14)  with  a  few  words  of  their  own, 
in  which  they  pray  the  Delphians  to  accept  Phalaris  and  his  offer- 
ing, and  press  their  own  claims  to  be  listened  to  as  men  of  Akragas, 
Greeks  and  Dorians. 

One  or  two  things  may  be  noticed  iu  this  discourse.  One  illus- 
trates the  difficulty  (which  we  find  also  in  the  speeches  which  Hero- 
dotus puts  into  the  mouths  of  Gel6n  and  the  envoys  from  Athens 
and  Sparta,  see  p.  179)  of  finding  a  nomenclature  which  exactly 
suits  the  relations  between  colonies  and  their  motherland.  The 
Akragan tines  are  Greeks  and  boast  of  being  so  (c.  14);  ''EXXi/i/cp 
T€  3iT€ff  Koi  r6  apxaiov  Aooptccf.  Yet  they  use,  not  only  'EXXar,  but 
*EXXi7ir€ff,  in  a  sense  simply  geographical  (c.  4),  in  which  Akragas 
has  no  share ;  irrtKakmivTO  tU  rriv  'EXXada  napa  Acucibaifioviovt  kqI 
*ABrfvaiovg,  and  afterwards  (c.  17)  okowo  koI  vap*  vfilv  toU  'EWrjcri 
noWovf  ytvivBai  rvpawovi  trof^vsy  «e.r.X.  Of  course  there  was  a 
sense  in  which  Akragas  or  any  other  place  where  Greeks  had 
settled  was  part  of  'EXXar;  Peloponn^sos  and  the  neighbouring 
lands  were  not  the  whole  of  'EXXar,  but  only  rj  trvpcxris  *EXXar.  But 
in  ordinary  speech  'EXXdr  was  the  geographical  name  of  a  certain 
part  of  the  earth's  surface  of  which  Akragas  formed  no  part.  And 
if  Akragas,  Syracuse,  any  other  Greek  settlements,  were  parts 
of  *EXXdf,  they  were  only  scattered  parts ;  Sicily,  as  a  whole,  was 
no  part  of  'EXXdr ;  it  was  only  in  the  neighbouring  mainland  that 
there  was  a  /icydXi;  'EXXdp  stretching  from  sea  to  sea.  And  when 
'EXXdf  was  opposed  to  the  land  of  the  Akragantines,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  'EXkifV€Sf  as  the  name  of  its  inhabitants,  should  be  op- 
posed to  the  Akragantines  themselves,  "EXXi^rcr  as  they  were. 

There  is  in  the  discourse  a  curious  reference  to  a  punishment  of 
sacrilege  seemingly  practised  at  Delphoi.  The  envoys  say  (c.  6) 
that,  if  the  Delphians  blamed  Phalaris  for  the  severities  forced  on 
him  by  necessity,  they  were  as  if  any  one  should  see  a  temple- 
robber  hurled  from  the  rock  near  Delphoi,  and,  instead  of  thinking 
of  his  crime — w  ruicrmp  cv  t6  Up^p  napfjkd€  km  Koretmaa't  ra  dvoBrifiaTa 
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Koi  Tov  (odvov  rj^fraro — Bhould  blame  the  cruelty  of  the  Delphiana,  in 
that  they,  Greeks  and  pretenders  to  a  sacred  character  CEXXip«ff 
T(  Koi  Upoi  ciyoi  XeyovTts),  could  bear  to  inflict  such  a  punishment 
on  a  fellow-Qreek,  and  that  hard  by  the  temple. 

The  second  piece  headed  "  Phalaris  "  is  supposed  to  be  a  speech 
made  by  an  orator  in  the  Delphian  assembly.  Some  one  (c.  6)  had 
spoken  against  receiving  the  bull,  on  the  ground  of  the  cruelties  of 
Phalaris.  But  he  who  so  spoke  had  not  been  at  Akragas ;  those  who 
had  been  there  spoke  differently.  The  orator  (c,  i)  speaks  of  Phaburis 
as  canip  dwdoTfis  tvtrt^v,  and  presently  (c.  5)  as  fi6vapxof'  He  argues 
that  Apollon  must  approve  of  him  and  his  offering,  or  he  would  not 
have  given  his  envoys  a  successful  voyage.  But  the  Delphians  have 
nothing  to  do  with  his  goodness  or  badness ;  it  was  not  usual  to 
debate  about  receiving  an  offering  or  to  discuss  the  character  of 
him  who  offered  it ;  they  took  all  that  came.  The  question  (c.  1 1) 
does  not  touch  Phalaris  only  and  his  bull,  but  all  kings  and  rulers 
and  every  body  else  who  consult  the  oracle  and  make  offerings 
(ov  ^oXaptff  Tvpawos  ««  ovde  ravpo^  o^os  ovb€  ;(CiXir6r  fk&vonf^  ahXa  warrts 
PairiKfis  Kal  narrtt  livpaarai  otroi  vvp  ;(pttvrac  rf  ^^p^,  <c.r.X.).  The  Del- 
phians (c.  7)  were  priests  and  not  judges ;  they  had  to  offer  sacrifices 
and  to  help  to  set  up  offerings ;  they  need  not  trouble  themselves 
whether  people  beyond  sea  had  a  good  or  a  bad  tyrant  {rovr  ov 
AcX(^o(ff  dvayKaiop  iro\virpayfiov€iP,  c2  /i^  dm  Up^wv  ijbi)  hauurrat  cimu 
d(tovfieVy  Kal  hiov  Bv€Uf  xai  r^lXXa  6€paw€V€tv  r6v  ^6v  kcu  GwavartBipai  ci 
ir^fiyjrtU  ris,  aKxmwvTtg  KoBfifuSa  cT  rivts  t«k  vnip  r6v  ^Idtnaw  dueatM^  i| 
ddUag  TvpamfovvTai).  Again  we  See  the  possibility  of  a  righteous 
tyrant ;  and  this  while  the  word  is  still  used  in  its  strictly  Greek 
sense ;  the  "  tyranni  "  of  the  Empire  had  not  yet  begun. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  these  two  pieces  are  mere 
rhetorical  exercises,  mere  displays  of  cleverness  in  argument, 
written  without  any  intention  to  deceive  anybody  as  to  matters 
of  fact.  There  is  an  element  of  satire  in  both  speeches,  and  it 
comes  out  very  strongly  in  the  second.  They  were  written  as 
a  conscious  paradox,  which  the  writer  no  doubt  greatly  enjoyed. 
But  the  speeches  are  witnesses  to  the  interest  which  still  attached 
to  the  name  of  Phalaris.  If  not  out  of  these  very  speeches — 
which,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  distinctly  referred  to  by  John 
Tzetz^s  (see  above,  p.  464) — certainly  out  of  some  other  writings 
of  the  same  class,  grew  the  famous  forgery  of  the  letters.  I  say 
forgery,   without    ruling   whether    the   writer    really   meant    to 
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deceive.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  deceive,  as  is  shown  by  John 
of  Btoboi  and  John  Tzetz^s.  Lucian,  or  whoever  it  was,  amused 
himself  with  a  clever  paradox.  The  paradox  took,  and  grew  into 
a  favourable  tradition  about  Phalaris,  opposite  to  the  older  and 
truer  picture.  In  such  a  state  of  mind  the  letters,  nothing  like 
80  clever  as  the  speeches  of  Lucian,  were  welcomed  and  believed. 

The  tendency  arose  rather  early  to  connect  Fhalaris  with  other 
names  which  were  famous  in  Sicilian  history  or  legend  without 
much  regard  to  chronology.  Of  this  the  story  about  St^sichoros 
is  an  early  case.  St^sichoros  and  Fhalaris  might  have  come  across 
one  another,  though  certainly  not  in  the  way  in  which  they  do  in 
the  legend ;  it  was  the  celebrity  of  the  two  names  which  brought 
them  together  in  this  impossible  fashion.  One  trembles  at  writing 
the  word  Pythagoras ;  according  to  the  most  likely  chronology, 
the  connexion  of  Pythagoras  with  the  Greek  colonies  of  the  West 
came  affcer  the  time  of  Fhalaris.  Still  the  temptation  to  bring  the 
two  men  together  was  great.  It  was  doubtless  strengthened  by  the 
stories  of  the  relations  between  Plato  and  Dionysios,  elder  and 
younger.  One  tyrant  suggested  the  other,  and  one  philosopher 
suggested  the  other.  In  the  speeches  of  Lucian,  Pythagoras  is 
brought  in,  according  to  this  spirit,  as  an  admiring  and  sympathiz- 
ing visitor  of  the  tyrant.  Such  a  part  would  of  coui'se  not  do  for 
those  who  clave  to  the  elder  tradition  of  Fhalaris ;  if  Pythagoras 
had  anything  to  do  with  him,  it  must  have  been  in  quite  another 
way.  In  the  Life  of  Pythagoras  by  lamblichos  (c.  32),  Pytha- 
goras appears  as  the  destroyer  of  the  tyranny  of  Phalaris,  and  the 
mysterious  Hyperborean  Abaris,  a  person  about  whom  it  was  safe 
to  say  anything,  is  brought  in  with  him.  Never  perhaps  were  so 
many  words  wasted  in  telling  a  story  which  after  all  is  told  with- 
out a  single  detail.  But  we  gather  (§221)  that  an  oracle  of  Apoll6n 
declared  that  Fhalaris  would  be  destroyed  whenever  his  subjects 
should  become  stronger  and  united  {rticfiripiop  fiiv  dwo  rav  xpWf^^ 

Tov  'AiroXXoopof,  r6T9  ttjv  KarakvtTiv  biaaTjfuuv6vT»p  r^  4>aXd/oidt  y€vri<r€0'6ai 
rijf  apjcis,  ore  icpcirroycf  Kal  6ixo»mfrtK&rrfpoi  yivowro  Koi  avvtardfi«voi  fAtr* 

ak\fiko>v  01  apx^ftepoi).     This  they  became  through  the  preaching  of 

Pythagoras  (plot  kcu  rc^rc  iyhnnrro  JXv6ay6pov  napdvros  dia  ras  v^riyrfO'df 

KM  frcudcvcrctff  avrov).  The  preaching  which  had  this  good  effect  was 
naturally  displeasing  to  Fhalaris — utfiSraros  t»v  rvpawap  —  but 
Pythagoras  preached  boldly  to  the  tyrant  himself,  suspecting  (c.  2 1 7) 
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that  PhalariB  would  condemn  him  to  death,  but  knowing  that  he 
was  not  destined  to  die  at  the  hands  of  Phalaris  ({nronrtwar  fuw  an 
^akapis  avT^  panroi  Oavarow,  o/M»r  dc  eidoif  »£  ovk  coy  4faKapt^  li^Miyiot)* 

The  matter  of  his  discourse  throws  no  light  on  the  character  of 
Phalaris  or  on  the  politics  of  Akragas ;  but  Phalaris  does  in  the  end 
condemn  both  the  wise  men,  Pythagoras  and  Abaria,  to  death ; 
they  are  happily  rescued  by  the  rising  of  the  people  against  him  on 
that  very  day,  in  which  the  tyrant  is  slain  and  they  are  delivered. 

This  story  (on  which  see  Bentley,  47,  48,  501,  516)  is  mach 
less  satisfactory  reading  than  the  clever  argument  of  Lucian.  We 
speciaUy  miss  the  bull ;  a  deliverance  of  the  two  sages  from  the 
very  belly  of  hell,  whether  wrought  by  miracle  of  Apoll6n  or  by 
the  human  agency  of  Akragantine  revolutionists,  might  have  bees 
made  something  of.  Pythagoras  appears  as  going  about  upsetting 
tyrannies  everywhere  (c.  10,  32),  among  which — for  lamblichos 
did  not  foresee  the  coming  of  Bentley — ^he  finds  one  to  upset 
at  unborn  Tauromenion.  In  this  last  blunder,  as  well  as  in  the 
bringing  in  of  Pythagoras  and  Abaris,  we  get  a  distinct  point 
of  connexion  between  lamblichos  and  the  letters.  Among  these 
last  is  one  (77)  from  Phalaris  to  Abaris,  and  another  (79)  to 
Pythagoras,  in  both  of  which  the  tyrant,  victim  of  slander,  sets 
forth  his  own  virtues  and  asks  for  a  visit  from  the  sage.  Between 
them  comes  a  letter  of  stem  rebuke  from  Abaris  to  Phalaris,  which 
seems  to  be  doubly  spurious,  not  only  not  the  work  of  Abaris, 
but  not  even  the  work  of  the  original  forger.  These  points 
of  coincidence  show  that  the  forger  must  either  have  read  the 
Life  of  Pythagoras  or  else  must  have  drawn  his  Abaris  and  Pytha- 
goras, as  well  as  his  Tauromenion,  from  some  common  source.  One 
might  guess  that  he  had  not  read  the  discourses  of  Lucian,  or  he 
would  surely  have  brought  in  the  implied  story  of  Akanthos,  out 
of  which  something  effective  could  easily  have  been  made.  And 
one  wonders  that  he  made  no  use  of  the  story  of  Charit6n  and 
Melanippos.  It  is  possible  that,  if  the  forger  was  a  Christian, 
he  may  have  thought  that  tale,  in  its  actual  shape,  not  edifying ; 
but  it  could  with  very  little  trouble  have  been  changed  into 
something  as  harmless  as  the  story  of  the  treatment  of  Damon 
and  Pythias  by  Dionysios. 

When  once  the  philosophers  had  come  in,  it  was  easy  to  put 
the  name  of  one  for  another.  To  make  Z^n6n  of  Elea  a  con- 
temporary of  Phalaris  was  a  wilder  freak  of  chronology  than  any 
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that  we  have  yet  come  across ;  bat  bo  he  appears  in  the  story  in 
Valerius  Maximus  (iii.  3,  Ext.  2).  Here  Z6n6n  is  put  to  all  manner 
of  tortures  by  Phalaris,  that  of  the  wooden  horse  (eculeus)  among 
them.  He  confesses  nothing,  but  exhorts  the  people  of  Akragas 
to  rise,  on  which  they  stone  Phalaris.  As  in  the  story  in  lambli- 
chos,  we  miss  the  bull,  and  his  absence  seems  to  show  that  this  is  no 
genuine  legend  of  Phalaris,  but  a  confusion  with  another  story  in 
Diogenes  Laertios  (ix.  4.  5),  borrowed  from  a  fragment  of  Dioddros 
(lib.  lo).  In  this  Z^n6n  acts  in  the  same  way  towards  a  tyrant,  so 
it  is  to  be  supposed,  of  his  own  Eleia,  called  either  Nearchos  or 
Laomed6n.  The  confusion  of  names  and  places  is  very  much  the 
same  as  in  Aristotle's  story  about  St^sichoros. 

The  general  story  of  the  fall  of  Phalaris  seems  to  be  fairly  well 
ascertained.  No  philosophers  play  any  part  in  it.  For  the 
Pythagoras  of  sophistic  inyention  we  have  to  substitute  the  Tdle- 
machoB  of  genuine  tradition.  But  the  question  is  still  left  open  to 
us  whether  we  are  to  look  on  T^lemachos  as  a  patriot  or  as  a  rival 
tyrant,  whether  he  stood  to  Phalaris  in  the  relation  of  Timoledn  to 
Dionysios  or  only  in  that  of  Oelon  to  the  sons  of  Hippokrat^s. 


NOTE  Vin.  p.  98. 

The  Events  afteb  the  Expedition  of  DdBiEus. 

Webb  any  wars  waged  by  Carthage  or  by  the  Phoenician  towns 
in  Sicily  which  had  become  Carthaginian  dependencies  against 
Oel6n  or  any  other  Sikeliot  ruler  or  commonwealth  at  any  time 
between  the  failure  of  the  Spartan  attempt  at  settlement  on  Eryx 
and  the  great  Carthaginian  invasion  which  ended  in  the  battle 
of  Himera )  In  the  absence  of  any  general  consecutive  narrative 
of  Sicilian  affairs — for  one  part  of  them  we  have  now  a  consecutive 
narrative  in  Herodotus — we  have  again  to  seek  our  answer  to  this 
question  in  a  number  of  scattered  notices.  As  the  evidence  is  not 
very  clear,  I  have  not  ventured  on  any  distinct  narrative  in  the 
text;  I  thought  it  safer  to  consider  the  matter  in  the  present 
shape.  The  subject  has  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  itself,  and  it 
becomes  of  greater  importance  since  a  scholar  whose  opinions 
cannot  be  slighted  has  made  use  of  the  doubtful  statements  about 
it  to  dispute  the  received  date  and  circumstances  of  the  battle 
of  Himera  itself. 
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The  first  piece  of  evidence  to  which  we  naturally  go  on  the 
subject  is  the  speech  put  by  Herodotus  (vii.  158)  into  the  month 
of  Geldn  when  answering  the  Athenian  and  Lacedsemonian  envoys 
in  B.C.  480.  As  the  speech  is  commonly  understood,  Gelon  is 
made  distinctly  to  assert  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Carthage  before  the  coming  of  those  envoys,  and  that  that  war 
was  waged  specially  to  avenge  the  death  of  Ddrieus.  His  words 
are; 

Avrot  dc  «/i€i)  np^€pou  ^ttfiimt  pap^pucov  arparov  oivciro^racrAu,  ^rr 
fioi  irpbs  Kapxff^ovious  viUos  avi^irro,  cirurie^ffTorrdr  re  top  A«p«cos  rov 
'  Ava^ofipidtta  irp6s  'Eyrora/fi)!^  <l>6vov  inrp/ff^atrOai^  vfrorciyovrof  re  ra 
tfiiropia    awfXtv&tpovVf   an*   hv  v/uv  ptydXat,  «^Xuii  re  fcoi  eiravpiaus 

It  needs  no  proof  that  Gel6n,  or  Herodotus  in  his  name,  here 
refers  to  something  which  Herodotus  conceived  to  have  happened 
before  the  coming  of  the  envoys.  He  speaks  of  a  well-known  past 
event,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  might  wish  that  he  had  told  us  more, 
but  of  the  general  date  of  which,  as  something  happening  before 
480  B.C.,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  makes  Gel6n  speak  of  a  war 
with  Carthage  in  which  he  had  already  been  engaged ;  he  cannot 
possibly  refer  to  the  great  Carthaginian  invasion  and  the  battle  of 
Himerai  which  Herodotus  records  some  chapters  later  (165-167). 
Herodotus  may,  as  some  think,  have  given  a  wrong  date  to  the 
battle  of  Himera ;  he  may,  though  it  is  not  likely,  have  divided 
a  single  Carthaginian  war  into  two ;  but  he  clearly  believed  that 
Gelon  was  at  war  with  Carthage  twice,  once  before  the  embassy  and 
once  after  it.  I  therefore  cannot  understand  how  Holm  (G.  S.  L 
416)  can  use  these  words  of  Herodotus  in  c.  158  as  argument 
against  the  date — the  same  day  as  Salamis — which  Herodotus 
himself  in  c.  166  gives  to  Himera.  He  adds  indeed  "  dass  Herodot 
selbst  diese  Worte  anders  versteht,  ist  kein  Hindemiss  meiner 
Denkung."  Now  it  may  be  possible  to  prove  Herodotus  to  be 
altogether  wrong  in  his  story;  but  it  is  beyond  belief  that  he 
could  have  misunderstood  his  own  meaning  in  this  way.  There 
are  in  short  two  questions.  First,  Did  Herodotus  give  a  wrong 
date  to  the  battle  of  Himera  1  This  question  does  not  concern  us 
till  later  in  our  story.  Secondly,  Was  Herodotus  mistaken  in 
asserting  an  earlier  war  between  Gel6n  and  the  Carthaginians  I 
This  is  the  question  which  we  have  to  deal  with  now. 

Herodotus  then  distinctly  affirms,  through  the  mouth  of  Geldn, 
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that  Qel6n  himself  waged  a  war  with  the  Carthaginians  and  the 
men  of  Segesta,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  avenging  the  death  of 
Dorieus.  The  result  of  this  warfare  was,  he  says,  to  set  free  certain 
havens,  from  which  setting  free  the  cities  of  Old  Greece  had  derived 
great  advantage,  I  freely  confess  that  I  do  not  know  what  this  last 
part  of  the  story  means.  It  was  douhtless  so  clear  to  Herodotus, 
or  to  those  who  told  him  the  story,  that  it  did  not  seem  to  need 
any  explanation.  I  cannot  venture,  with  Grote  (v.  292),  to  read 
^luy  for  v/iir.  I  confine  myself  to  the  general  statement  of  a  war  in 
which  it  is  implied  that  Gel6n  was  victorious.  It  is  implied  further 
that  Gel6n  had  to  withstand  an  invasion;  for  he  complains  that,  when 
he  asked  for  help  from  Old  Greece,  none  came.  As  far,  he  says,  as 
the  Greeks  of  Old  Greece  had  done  anything,  Syracuse  and  all  Greek 
Sicily  might  be  a  possession  of  the  barbarians  (o0rc  cfuv  ccvcxa  ^Btrt 
Pori6ii<rQifT€g  oUrt  rov  A»puos  (t>6vov  €Knpff(6fA*voi'  to  dc  jcor'  vfitas,  rddc 
Saraifra  vn6  fiapffapoMri  ytfurai).  Of  course  there  is  no  need  to  sup- 
pose that  any  barbarian  host  came  to  Syracuse  or  anywhere  near 
Syracuse.  All  that  Gelon  means  is  that  he  drove  back  Punic  in- 
vaders of  some  part  of  Greek  Sicily,  which  invaders,  if  he  had  not 
driven  them  back,  might  have  reached  Syracuse  or  any  other  part. 

There  is  indeed  a  difficulty  as  to  the  date,  a  difficulty  of  which 
Holm  himself,  who  asks  triumphantly  **  Aber  wann)",  does  not  seem 
to  see  the  stress.  D6rieus  perished  not  very  long  after  510  b.  c. 
Gel6n  did  not  become  master  even  of  Gela  till  491.  A  Phcenician 
advance  threatening  Greek  Sicily  generally,  a  Greek  war  waged 
to  avenge  the  death  of  Dorieus,  must  surely  have  happened  before 
the  latter  date.  But  Kleandros  was  tyrant  as  early  as  505  ;  Gelon 
was  a  chief  officer  under  his  successor  Hippokrat^s,  and  seemingly 
under  Kleandros  also  (see  below,  Appendix  XI).  What  if  Gelon 
refers  to  a  war  in  which  he  may  well  have  played  a  leading  part, 
though  not  in  the  highest  command  as  himself  tyrant  f  Herodotus 
might  easily  make  a  slip  of  this  kind  in  dates  and  names.  He 
or  his  informants  might  make  Gelon  speak  of  a  war  as  happening 
during  his  own  reign  when  it  had  really  happened  during  the 
reign  of  one  of  his  predecessors.  They  would  hardly  make  Gel6n 
speak  of  a  war  which  was  yet  to  come  as  if  it  had  happened 
some  years  before. 

And  the  inference  which  we  naturally  make  from  the  works  of 
Herodotus  really  falls  in  with  the  account  which  Diodoros  gives  of 
the  foundation  and  history  of  H^rakleia.     That  account  is  indeed 
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very  confused.  It  comes  in  casually  in  the  mythical  part  of  his 
history,  and  he  most  likely  put  his  narrative  straight  when  he 
came  to  the  right  place  for  it  in  one  of  the  lost  hooks.  He  de- 
scrihes  (iv.  23)  the  wrestling  of  Hdrakl^  and  Eryx,  and  the  lease 
granted  to  the  then  inhabitants  till  such  time  as  a  H§rakleid 
should  come  to  claim  his  inheritance.     He  then  adds  ; 

SiTfp  KOI  avvt^rf  yfV€a6€u'  iroXXacr  yi^t  wrrtpov  y€Ptais  Aapi€V9  &  Acuccddi- 
fidvios  KaravTrpFas  tis  2iK€\iap  Koi  rrjw  xi^fMP  anokcfinv  fKno't  ir6kuf  'Hpa- 
xKeiay,  raxy  ^  avrrjs  av^ofumjt^  Oi  Kapxf}b6vtoi  <f>6oy^<r€UfT€S  6/m41  koX 
ipoPrjB€pr€g  lui  nart  irXctbv  laxvaacra  r^s  Kapxffi6pos  d<f>€X.tjTtu  r&v  ^ounxitm 
rriv  r/yefiowlaVf  arparfva'amf  or  avTrfv  fuydkais  bwdfuci  koi  Kara  Kparos 
€k6^€s  KaTfaKa^lrav^ 

He  adds ;  akKii  wepl  tovtw  to  Kara  fupos  €P  rois  oUeioig  XP^'"<>^ 
dvaypa^lfOfjxv, 

In  all  this  Diodoros  was  most  likely  writing  from  memory. 
When  he  came  to  the  more  minute  research  needed  for  the  direct 
narrative  of  the  enterprise  of  Doreius,  he  no  doubt  found  oat 
his  mistake.  That  mistake  I  take  to  be  that  for  the  moment 
he  forgot  the  actual  fate  of  D6rieu8,  and  fancied  that  what 
was  done  by  his  follower  Euryle6n  was  done  by  himself. 
What  Diod6ro8  tells  us  about  H^rakleia  becomes  perfectly  in- 
telligible, if  we  take  it  of  the  Min6a  occupied  by  Euryle6n. 
Minoa  was  afterwards  called  HIrakleia.  Surely  it  was  now 
that  it  took  the  name.  D6rieus  meant  to  make  a  Htoikleia 
on  one  site.  Euryleon  did  make  a  Hdrakleia  on  another  site. 
Except  in  this  casual  mention  of  its  destruction,  we  do  not 
hear  of  Hdrakleia  again  till  deep  in  the  fourth  century,  after 
it  or  its  site  had  been  ceded  to  Carthage  in  b.c.  383.  That 
is  to  say,  the  H^rakleia  founded  by  Euryle6n  was  destroyed 
by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  war  which  Gelon  speaks  of  in 
Herodotus.  If  it  was  ever  rebuilt  as  a  Greek  place,  perhaps  as  an 
outpost  of  Akragas,  it  passed  to  Carthage  by  the  treaty  with 
Diouysios,  and  it  rose  to  its  later  importance  as  a  Phoenician  town. 
As  such,  it  was  known  in  Greek  as  H^rakleia,  and  in  Phoenician 
as  Eas-MelkarL  So  far  the  statements  of  Herodotus  and  Diod6ros 
really  fit  well  into  one  another.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
all  the  statements  are  incidental.  Such  is  not  only  that  of  Dio- 
d6ro8,  but  those  of  Herodotus  also,  both  the  speech  of  Geldn  in 
the  seventh  book  and  the  account  of  Euryle6n  in  the  fifth.  In  this 
last  Herodotus  describes  the  occupation  of  Min6a  or  H^rakleia  by 
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Euryleon ;  he  makes  no  mention  of  its  later  fate,  which  we  get 
in  a  confused  way  oat  of  Diod6ro8. 

We  ask  farther  what  was  the  position  of  Segebta  at  this  time, 
and  still  more  what  was  that  of  Selinoas.  I  do  not  exactly  under- 
stand Flass  (die  Tyrannis,  i.  288),  when  he  says ; 

'^Handel  hatte  indessen  Oel6n,  wie  dieser  bei  Herodot  sagt, 
schon  friiher  mit  ihnen  [Earthagem]  gehabt,  indem  Egesta  sich  in 
den  Schutz  derselben  begab,  er  aber  daran  dachte,  die  Karthager 
onter  Mitwirken  des  griechischen  Stammlandes  Tollig  von  der 
Insel  zu  vertreiben ;  nur  war  es  nicht  zu  Feindseligkeiten  ge- 
kommen." 

Segesta  was  an  ally  of  Carthage  in  the  battle  with  D6rieas,  and 
neither  Qel6n  nor  any  other  Greek  could  have  any  interest  in 
settling  the  relations  between  the  two  barbarian  cities.  A  far 
more  interesting  question  is  what  was  the  position  of  Selinoas 
just  at  this  time.  The  story  of  Ddrieus  so  nearly  repeats  that 
of  Fentathlos  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  assume  that  it  must 
haye  repeated  it  in  one  point  more,  and  that  Selinoas  must  have 
been  an  ally  of  Ddrieus  in  his  warfare  with  Carthage  and  Segesta. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such  alliance  is  spoken  of.  We  hear 
nothing  of  Selinous  in  any  quarter  trustworthy  or  otherwise, 
between  the  tyranny  of  Th6r6n  which  followed  the  great  defeat 
by  the  Phoenicians  (see  p.  81)  and  the  tyranny  of  Peithagoras 
which  we  find  existing  directly  after  the  fall  of  D6rieus.  Nor 
does  Herodotus  bring  in  Carthaginians  or  Phoenicians  of  any  kind 
as  at  all  affecting  Selinous,  when  he  describes  the  rise  and  fall  of 
£uryle6n*s  power  there.  Our  next  notice  of  Selinous  is  that  from 
which  we  learn  the  relations  of  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  war  of 
Himera  (Diod.  xi.  21).  How  do  we  explain  the  difference  between 
the  Selinous  which  is  the  zealous  ally  of  Pentathlos  in  his  warfare 
with  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Selinous  which  at  least  engaged  to 
help  the  Phoenician  invader  in  his  war  against  Geldn  and  Th6r6n 
of  Akragas  ?  Between  those  two  dates  Selinous  must  have  fallen 
into  the  position  of  a  dependent  ally  of  Carthage.  This  could  not 
have  happened  immediately  after  the  death  of  Pentathlos,  when 
Carthage  had  as  yet  no  Sicilian  dominion.  But  it  may  very  well 
have  followed  the  defeat  of  Dorieus,  perhaps  not  at  the  very 
moment,  but  within  a  few  years.  The  foundation  of  HSrakleia, 
the  revival  of  the  scheme  of  Greek  colonization  which  had  just 
been  thwarted,  could  hardly  have  frightened  Carthage  quite  so 
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much  as  Dioddros  Bays;  but  it  would  be  a  special  motive  for  action. 
The  reYolutions  of  Selinous,  the  tyranny  and  overthrow  of  Euryle6n, 
would  give  the  opportunity.  Then  Carthage  comes  down  on  both 
the  towns  which  Euryle6n  had  held.  H^rakleia  is  destroyed;  Seli- 
nous becomes  a  dependency  of  Carthage.  Greek  Sicily  in  general 
is  threatened.  Then  comes  the  war  of  which  Gel6n  speaks,  the  war 
waged  by  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  by  Gela  at  all  events,  against  the 
Carthaginians  to  avenge  the  death  of  D6rieus.  Help  is  sought  for 
in  Old  Greece ;  but  in  vain.  But  Gel6n  or  some  other  champion 
from  eastern  Sicily,  most  likely  Gel6n  acting  as  lieutenant  to 
one  of  his  predecessors  in  the  tyranny,  hinders  the  storm  from 
spreading  further  eastward.  He  even  obtains  by  treaty  some 
commercial  advantages  which  were  useful  to  Old  Greece  as  well 
as  to  Sicily.  But  he  is  obliged  to  leave  Hdrakleia  a  ruin,  and 
Selinous  a  dependency  of  Carthage. 

Something  like  this  was  clearly  meant  by  Herodotus,  and  some- 
thing like  this  fits  in  with  our  very  scanty  notices  elsewhere. 
Even  if  it  is  needful  to  suppose  that  Herodotus,  or  those  from 
whom  he  got  his  story,  made  Gel6n  claim  to  himself  some  of  the 
acts  of  Hippokrat^s  or  Kleandros,  this  is  much  easier  to  believe 
than  that  he  was  capable  of  the  monstrous  confusion  and  contra- 
diction which  is  attributed  to  him  in  the  view  taken  by  Holm. 

Duncker  (Geschichte  des  Alterthums,  vi,  664)  has  an  account 
which  I  could  wish  that  he  had  drawn  out  more  frilly,  but  which 
agrees  with  my  own  notions  so  far  as  to  admit  the  general  fact  of 
an  earlier  war  with  Carthage  in  which  Gel6n  took  a  part.  This, 
he  truly  holds,  is  shown  by  the  words  put  into  his  mouth  by 
Herodotus,  But  he  must  either  allow  a  very  long  time  between 
the  death  of  D6rieus  and  the  action  of  Gelon,  or  eke  he  has  not 
noticed  the  chronological  difficulty  which  I  have  spoken  of  above. 
For  he  not  only  makes  Gel6n  apply  to  Le6nidas,  who  did  not 
become  king  of  the  LacedsBmonians  till  b.  0.  491,  but  speaks  of  him 
as  "  Fiirst  von  Syrakus,"  which  he  did  not  become  till  b.  c,  485. 
The  application  to  Le6nidas  comes  from  the  passage  in  Justin,  xix.i, 
which,  in  the  last  text  of  Ktihl,  stands  thus ; 

*^  Itaque  Sicilise  populis  propter  adsiduas  Karthaginiensium  in- 
jurias  ad  . .  Leonids  fratrem  regis  Spartanorum,  concurrentibus 
grave  helium  natum,  in  quo  et  diu  et  varia  victoria  proeliatum 
est." 
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Dnncker  must  have  read  "  Leonidam,'*  according  to  the  con- 
jectural emendation  mentioned  by  Meltzer,  i.  492.  He  takes  this 
passage  of  Justin  and  the  speech  of  Gel6n  in  Herodotus  to  refer  to 
one  and  the  same  application  to  Sparta.  I  had  always  thought 
that  the  passage  in  Justin  referred  to  the  expedition  of  Ddrieus, 
and  that  his  name  had  dropped  out  of  the  text.  An  invitation  to 
Dorieus  from  Selinous  or  any  other  Sikeliot  city  is  likely  enough ; 
they  must  have  known  well  that  he  was  coming.  As  Duncker 
puts  it,  when  the  request  to  Lednidas  was  refused,  then  <*  Qelon 
nahm  es  auf  sich,  weiteren  Erfolges  der  Earthagen  auf  Sicilien 
entgegen  zu  treten."     Cf.  vii.  217. 

The  passage  in  Justin  is  followed  by  the  strange  story  of  the 
embassy  of  Darius  to  Carthage ; 

"  Dum  hsec  aguntur,  legati  a  Dareo,  Persarum  rege,  Earthaginem 
yenerunt  adferentes  edictum  quo  Poeni  humanas  hostias  immolare  et 
canina  vesci  prohibebantur  mortuorumque  corpora  cremare  potius 
quam  terra  obruere  a  rege  jubebantur ;  petentes  simul  auxilia  ad- 
versus  Grseciam,  cui  inlaturus  bellum  Dareus  erat.  Sed  Eartha- 
ginienses  auxilia  negantes  propter  assidua  finitimorum  bella,  ceteris, 
ne  per  omnia  contumaces  yiderentur,  cupide  paruere." 

I  confess  that  I  am  a  little  surprised  at  the  respect  with  which 
this  story  is  treated  by  Meltzer  (i.  207,  499),  Duncker  (iy.  527), 
and  Busolt  (ii.  259),  who  charges  it  on  Timaios,  whose  criticism 
on  the  brazen  bull  might  have  pleaded  for  him.  Duncker  eyen 
warns  us  that  it  must  not  be  supposed,  because  he  accepts  this 
''  Yerhandlung "  between  Darius  and  Carthage,  that  he  at  all  ac- 
cepts an  alliance  between  Xerxes  and  Carthage.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  story  seems  to  me  to  be  a  jumble  between  the  alliance  of 
Xerxes  with  Carthage  and  the  story  of  Gel6n  requiring  the  Car- 
thaginians to  giye  up  human  sacriiices.  Darius  is  made  to  sin 
against  his  own  religion  by  requiring  fire  to  be  used  to  consume 
dead  bodies.  The  only  point  the  least  in  favour  of  the  story  is 
that  eating  dog's  flesh  does  seem  (see  Meltzer,  i.  499)  to  have 
been  an  usual  custom  of  some  of  the  Libyan  tribes,  though  surely 
not  of  the  Carthaginians.  Duncker  (iy.  527)  seems  to  put  the 
transaction  as  early  as  b.o.  512.  I  should  have  thought  that,  if 
anything  of  the  kind  happened  at  all,  it  must  have  been  just 
before  Marath6n. 

It  certainly  seems  to  me  most  likely  that  one  of  the  results  of 
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this  first  Punic  war  on  the  part  of  Syracuse  was  that  Selinous 
now  became  a  dependency  of  Carthage.  But  it  would  be  hard 
to  prove  the  case  either  way.  Duncker  (vii.  379),  juBt  before  the 
battle  of  Hiniera,  makes  Selinous  join  Carthage  then  for  the  first 
time ;  "  Es  trat  in  den  Schutz  Karthagos."  He  then  adds  in  a 
note,  "Hamilkar  konnte  nicht  den  Selinuntiern  doch  nicht  ge- 
bieten,  ihm  ihre  fieiter  zu  schicken,  wenn  die  Stadt  nicht  taxor 
zu  Earthago  getreten  war."  Benndorf  (die  Heiopen,  8)  makes 
Selinous  join  Carthage  out  of  revenge  for  the  destruction  of  her 
metropolis  Megara  by  Geldn.  See  pp.  131,  240.  Curtius  (Q.  G.  ii. 
439)  knows  that  they  came  *'  aus  Hass  gegen  Akragas/'    Why  f 


NOTE  IX,  pp.  115,317. 

ASAXTLAB  AND  THE   NAMIHa  OF  MeSSANA. 

It  hardly  needed  the  ingenuity  of  Bentley  (Phalaris,  p.  149  et 
seqq.)  to  point  out  that  Pausanias  (iv.  23)  has  made  a  confusion 
as  to  the  date  of  Anaxilas  quite  as  great  as  that  which  Dioddros 
(see  above,  p.  451)  has  made  as  to  the  date  of  Char6ndas.  He 
has  moved  him  back  from  the  early  years  of  the  fifth  century  b.o. 
to  the  first  half  of  the  seventh.  We  may  feel  pretty  sure  that 
this  story,  like  the  narrative  of  the  Messenian  wars  to  which  it 
is  a  supplement,  comes  from  the  lost  Messenian  epic  of  Rhianoe. 

In  this  version  the  second  Messenian  war  is  over.  Eira  has  been 
taken,  according  to  Pausanias'  chronology,  in  b.c.  668  (01.  28.  i). 
The  remnant  of  the  Messenians,  under  the  sons  of  Aristomends, 
Gorges  and  Mantiklos,  are  planning  settlements  in  various  parts. 
One  of  their  schemes  is  to  occupy  Sardinia,  described,  as  usual,  as 
the  greatest  and  most  fortunate  of  islands  {2apdo»  icrriaaaBai  firyitm/p 
T€  tfrja-op  KOI  €vdaifiovi^  npmrriv).  At  that  time  Anaxilas  was  tyrant 
of  Rhdgion ;  he  was  fourth  in  descent  from  Archidamidas,  who 
had  migrated  from  Mess^n^  to  EhSgion  at  the  time  of  the  taking 
of  Ithomd  which  ended  the  first  Messenian  war  (724  b.o.  accord- 
ing to  the  chronology  of  Pausanias,  iv.  13.  7).  He  now  sent  and 
invited  the  Messenians  of  the  second  dispersion  to  settle  in  Italy. 
When  they  came,  he  told  them  that  he  had  a  quarrel  with  the 
Zanklaians  who  had  a  fair  city  and  territory  in  Sicily;    this  he 
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promised  to  give  to  them  as  their  new  home,  if  they  would  join  with 
him  in  driving  out  its  present  possessors  (cX^ovo-iv  Tktytp  iat  Zay 
kKoioi  dui^pot  flip  «la-i»  avr^,  x^P^"^  ^  Mai/iova  Koi  tr^ty  <v  icaX^  r^t 
'LiKtXias  txovtriv,  A  ^  <r<f>iauf  i&iXtiv  Zifufi  avyKcn'tpyatrafuvos  dovvcu).      The 

Messenians  agree;  Anaxilas  gives  them  a  passage  to  Sicily;  he 
fights  against  the  Zanklaians  by  sea,  and  they  by  land ;  each  is 
succesaiul,  and  Zankld  is  besieged  by  land  and  sea.  Presently 
the  wall  is  taken,  seemingly  by  storm  (dXia-KOfitpov  Ifbri  rov  rtixmti)  ; 
the  2ianklaian8  take  sanctuary  in  temples  and  at  altars.  Then 
Anaxilas  exhorts  the  Messanians  to  slay  the  suppliants  and  to 
make  slaves  of  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Zankl^  men,  women,  and 
children  (^AvafCkaf  fiiv  uZp  tois  Mco-tn/Woic  ira/DciccXfvcro  rovr  rt  Ufrcv* 
ovrag  ZaryKkaivp  dtroKTtiv€tp  Koi  rovf  \otirovt  yvpcu^tp  6fMov  km  naurlp  dp" 

dpatroditraaBcu).  But  the  Messenian  leaders,  Gorgos  and  Manti- 
klos,  shrink  from  such  a  crime.  They  had  themselves  suffered  un- 
righteously at  the  hands  of  men  of  their  own  kin;  let  not  the 
lord  of  Rhdgion  constrain  them  to  sin  in  the  like  sort  against 
fellow- Greeks  (irapffrovvro  *Aya(i\ap  firf  axl>ag  vir6  <rvyy€P&p  ophp&p 
irnror^drof  dp6a-iay  S/ioui  avrovt  cV  dpBpmovt  ""EXkripat  dpayKacai  dpacai). 

The  Messenians  bid  the  Zanklaians  at  the  altars  rise ;  they  ex- 
change oaths  and  occupy  the  city  in  common,  changing  the  name 
from  Zankld  to  Mess^n^  (tovs  ZayKkaiovf  dpiaratrap  dir6  r&p  fii»fi&p, 
icai  6pKovs  ^PT€s  KcA  avToi  nap*  €KtivtiP  \aP6vTtg  ^Kffo-ap  dfi<f>6T€poi  koip§' 
Upojui  dc  TJ  iroKti  fUT€$€<rap  Mco-o^nyv  dprl  ZdyKktjg  KaKtiaBai).  All  this 
was  done  about  B.C.  664  (01.  29).  And  the  witness  of  the  story 
in  Pausanias'  day  was  the  temple  and  statue  of  HdrakUs  Manti- 
klos,  the  foundation  of  the  Messenian  Mantiklos,  outside  the 
walls  of  Messana  (MdprucKos  de  Koi  r&  Up6p  Mco-o-i^yiotr  tov  'HpaxXcovs 
riroii7(7c,  Ka\  tarip  ticrbg  rtixovg  6  6t6g  IbpVfUpos,  'HptusXrjg  KaKovfUPos 
MdpTUckos). 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  kernel  of  this  tale  is  the  real  ac- 
count of  the  treatment  of  the  2ianklaians  in  b.c.  493  by  Anaxilas, 
Hippokrat^s,  and  the  Samians.  The  date  is  changed ;  Messenian 
exiles  are  put  instead  of  Samian  exiles ;  the  refusal  of  the  Samians 
to  kill  the  Zanklaians  handed  over  to  them  by  Hippokrat^s  ap- 
pears in  a  poetical  form ;  they  are  now  made  suppliants  at  altars. 
How  much  the  Persian  recovery  of  Ionia  and  the  events  which 
followed  it  were  in  the  mind  of  the  inventor  of  the  tale  is  shown 
by  his  bringing  in  a  proposal  to  settle  in  Sardinia,  which  is  made 
up,  almost  word  for  word,  out  of  two  stories  in  Herodotus.     The 
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first  is  i.  1 70,  where  Bias  of  Pri^nd  counsels  the  lonians  to  found  a 
Pan-Ioman  city  in  Sardinia,  and  there  to  dwell,  vrnr^y  &jraae<»v  fuyltmfp 
P€fjLOfi€vovs  (cf.  V.  124).  The  other  is  v.  106,  where  Histiaioe  pro- 
mises Darius  to  bring  Sa/ad©,  vrjaov  rriv  fuylarrjp,  under  tribute  to 
him.  Ehianos,  or  whoever  it  was,  worked  these  details  from  the 
real  story  of  the  Samiana  into  his  imaginary  story  of  the  M^- 
senians.  There  were  several  things  to  suggest  the  carrying  of 
Messenian  exiles  to  Zankld.  There  was  the  later  name  of  the 
city ;  there  was  the  probable  fact  (see  vol.  i.  p.  586)  that  Mes- 
senians  of  the  dispersion  after  Aristomen^s  did  settle  at  Ehdgion, 
and  that  under  the  auspices  of  Zankl^.  It  was  a  very  slight 
change  to  settle  them  at  Zankl6  itself,  where  they  most  likely  did 
show  their  faces.  As  for  the  details  of  the  settlement,  the  story 
of  the  Samians  stood  ready  to  be  transferred.  Moreover  Anaxilas 
himself,  for  a  reason  which  we  shall  come  to  directly,  is  spoken  of 
as  Messenian  (Herakleides,  Pont.  xxv.  Frag.  Hist.  Grsec.  ii.  219). 
This  last  was  quite  enough  to  suggest  bringing  him  into  the  story 
at  the  expense  of  chronology.  One  would  have  hardly  thought 
it  necessary  at  this  time  of  day  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  the 
Messenian  story  and  of  the  date  in  the  seventh  century.  Yet  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Geography,  art.  Messenia,  the  Messenian  settlement 
appears  with  the  date  668  b.o.  but  without  any  mention  of  Anaxilas, 
the  article  on  whom,  by  the  way,  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography, 
not  having  the  letters  E.  H.  B.  at  the  end,  is  of  the  very  feeblest. 
But  the  oddest  thing  is  that,  under  the  article  Messenia,  the  story 
is  told  with  a  reference  to  the  article  Messana,  which,  being 
marked  by  those  letters,  of  course  gives  the  right  account  with  the 
right  date. 

I  have  written  thus  far  with  full  confidence ;  I  have  a  further 
suggestion  to  make  which  may  be  thought  more  daring.  While 
the  details  of  the  story  in  Pausanias— that  is,  as  I  hold,  the  ac- 
count in  the  poem  of  Rhianos— are  clearly  taken  from  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Samians,  it  is  possible  that  the  story  itself  may  have 
been  suggested  by  a  real  event  somewhat  later.  We  have  the  fact 
that  Zankld  did  change  its  name  to  Messdnd,  or  rather  Messana. 
This  is  witnessed  by  Herodotus  (vii.  164)  when,  telling  the  story  of 
Kadmos  of  K6s  (see  pp.  no,  182),  he  says  that  he  joined  with  the 

Samians  in  occupying  Z6yKkTiv  njif  cV  Meaarimju  /icro/SaXoCcrav  t6  oUpofia. 

This  surely  does  not  mean  that  the  Samians  changed  the  name  to 
Messdn6,  which  they  could  have  no  motive  for  doing,  but  only  that 
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the  city  which  was  called  2iankl6  when  Eadmos  settled  there  was 
called  Mesedn^  when  Herodotus  wrote.  Thucydides  (vi.  4)  records 
the  settlement  of  the  Samians ;  and  adds  that  they  were  driven 
out  by  Anaxilas  (see  p.  115)  and  that  he  changed  the  name  of  the 
city  to  MesB^nd ; 

Tov£  dc  Sa/uow  *Apa(ikas  'Pffyiv»»  rvpoarvos  ov  froXXf  vorrtpov  cV/3aX«ir 
jcai  rijp  n6Ktp  avrois  ^ftfiUrnp  avSpotfrmv  olidaras  Mccro^vi^y  dir6  ttjs  iavrov 
t6  dpxaiov  irarpldog  dvT«ip6fuur€. 

This,  as  I  have  noticed  in  the  text,  is  a  somewhat  singular  and 
sentimental  motive  for  a  change  of  name.  It  is  dangerous  to 
dispute  the  authority  of  Thucydides;  but  there  is  really  some 
reason  to  think  that  the  city  was  still  called  Zankld  for  some 
years  after  the  time  of  Anaxilas.  Diod6ros  (xi.  48),  recording 
the  death  of  Anaxilas  in  476  (see  p.  241),  still  calls  him  6  'Priyiov 

Koi    Zayi^rfs    Tvpawos ;     and    in   C.    ^6  'Prfyufoi   fierk  ZoyjcXoioov  drive 

out  his  sons  (see  p.  315).  This  is  placed  in  the  archonship  of 
Euippos,  which  should  be  461  b.g.,  but  the  dates  in  Diodoros  just 
then  are  a  little  confused  (see  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  ii.  App.  c.  8). 
Directly  after  this  comes  the  general  settlement  of  Sicily,  and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  we  hear  of  MessSn^.  The  mercenaries 
and  strangers  and  (vfifUKm  Mpnwot  are  set  to  dwell  eV  rj  ^ea-aifvl^ 
(see  p.  316).  From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  Zankld.  This 
looks  very  much  as  if  this  was  the  time  when  the  change  of  name 
took  place ;  it  even  looks,  if  one  may  say  so,  as  if  Thucydides  had 
transferred  the  settlement  of  the  mixed  multitude  from  the  time 
which  followed  the  fall  of  the  sons  of  Anaxilas  to  the  time  of 
Anaxilas  himself.  Note  further  that  the  third  Messenian  war  in 
Peloponn^s  (467-457)  was  at  any  rate  going  on  about  this  time, 
and  that,  as  the  dates  in  Diod6ros  cannot  be  exactly  trusted,  and 
as  the  settlement  would  hardly  be  carried  out  in  a  single  year, 
nothing  is  more  likely  than  that,  when  the  Messenian  exiles 
were  finding  homes  at  Naupaktos  and  other  places,  another  body  of 
them  should  be  settled  at  Zankld,  and  should  give  their  name  to 
the  place.  This  seems  more  likely  than  the  reason  for  the  name 
given  by  Thucydides.  And  there  must  be  some  reason  why  Diod6ros 
— who,  we  must  always  remember,  represents  the  earlier  Sicilian 
writers,  and  who  is  always  careful,  if  not  always  correct,  in  his  no- 
menclature— suddenly  at  this  point  changes  from  Zankl^  to  Mess^nd. 
It  would  be  an  objection  if  we  could  believe  that  Mikythos,  in  the 
inscription  of  his  ofierings  at  Olympia  (see  p.  302,  and  below^ 
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Note  XXIX),  spoke  of  Mesaana  by  that  name.  FansamaB  (t.  26. 5% 
in  arguing,  one  hardly  sees  why,  against  statements  of  Herodotus 
which  do  not  contradict  his  own,  says  that  those  inscriptions  imply 
Mikythos'  possession  of  Bh^on  and  Messana ;  *EXKtfp3kis  a&r^  vdXnr 
'Prfyi6v  re  narpida  koL  rtiv  hri  r^  wopBfA^  Mco-oijMjr  didtxnw*  It  18 
clear  that  these  are  not  literal  copies  of  the  inscriptions.  Messana 
could  not  be  described  as  ^  cn-i  r^  wopB/M^  Mc<r(n7n7  till  after  the 
foundation  of  the  Peloponnesian  city  of  the  name.  The  word  on 
the  offerings  may  quite  well  have  been  ZayicXi^,  for  which  Pausanias 
substituted  Mtcarfptj  after  the  manner  of  modem  translators. 

If  we  accept  this  date  for  the  change  of  name,  the  story  which 
Pausanias  has  borrowed  from  Ehianos  becomes  all  the  clearer. 
Rhianos  took  a  real  Messenian  settlement  at  2iankl6  in  the  fifth 
century  b.c.  and  carried  it  back  into  the  seventh. 

The  early  coins  of  Messana  have  the  legends  MESSENION  and 
ME22ANI0N  (Coins  of  Sicily,  pp.  100,  loi),  mostly  with  the  letters 
running  from  left  to  right,  but  some  of  each  follow  the  older  way. 
The  spelling  MESSENION  (MtatnfVMv  in  the  later  alphabet)  seems 
the  older ;  but  the  Doric  spelling  prevailed,  as  is  shown  by  the 
Latin  form  Messana.  The  modern  Messina  of  course  comes  from 
Mt(r<rrivfj.  This  had  most  likely  come  into  use  in  Byzantine  times  ; 
it  is  Mtaarin)  and  Mta-o-iyrf  in  the  Greek  charters  of  the  Norman 
kings.  That  the  spelling  should  fluctuate  soon  after  the  new  settle- 
ment and  change  of  name  is  not  wonderful.  Some  remnant  of  the 
Samians  or  some  other  lonians  of  some  kind  must  have  been  there 
to  bring  in  the  Ionic  spelling  for  a  while,  but  the  Dorian  majority 
prevailed  in  the  end.  Of  course  the  Doric  form  belongs  equally  to 
the  Peloponnesian  and  to  the  Sicilian  Mco-o-aya;  but  for  Sicilian 
purposes  it  is  convenient  to  keep  the  form  Messana,  made  familiar 
by  its  Latin  use,  for  the  Sikeliot  city. 

Some  of  the  Messanian  coins  have  a  running  hare  on  one  side 
and  Nik6  crowning  mules  in  a  chariot  on  the  other.  For  the 
meaning  of  this  Julius  Pollux  (v.  75)  quotes  Aristotle;  'AmftW 
6  'Ptfylvof  oCoTjgy  &s  'AptoTorcXi^ff  <t>fj<rip,  lijs  SiiccXias  rcor  ay6vov  Xaywy, 
6  di  tia-ayay»¥  rt  Koi  Bpe^a^y  ofiov  be  Koi  ^OXvfJoria  PiKri<ras  dn^u^j,  r^ 
vofua-fJMTi  T&v  *Frfylvtav  iv€rvirwT€v  dTrrjvrjv  k€U  Xaywy.      (We  see  Hieron 

eating  hare  in  p.  262.)  There  must  here  be  some  confusion  between 
the  Sicilian  and  Italian  dominions  of  Anaxilas ;  but  the  expla- 
nation is  most  likely  legendary;  if  I  am  right  as  to  the  change 
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of  name,  it  must  be  so,  unlesB  Messana  under  its  new  name  copied 
a  Khegine  coin. 

And  now  for  a  word  or  two  as  to  Anaxilas  himself  and  his 
connexion  with  the  elder  Messdnd,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  even 
led  to  his  being  called  Mc<ro-^MOff.  He  appears  in  Aristotle 
(Pol.  y.  10.  4),  along  with  Panaitios  and  Kleandros,  as  one  of 
the  tyrants  who  rose  to  power  by  upsetting  an  oligarchy. 
But  what  kind  of  oligarchy  did  he  upset?  Strabo  (vi.  i. 
6)  quotes  from  Antiochos  of  Syracuse  his  account  of  the 
founding  of  Eh^on,  and  the  share  taken  in  it  by  Mesfienian 
exiles.  Though  the  settlement  was  Chalkidian  and  its  founder 
brought  from  Chalkis,  yet  the  descendants  of  these  Messenians 
formed,  according  to  Antiochos,  an  exclusive  body  out  of  whom 
the  magistrates,  or  at  least  the  generals,  of  Eh^gion  were  always 
chosen.    This  privilege  lasted  till  the  rise  of  Anaxilas.     The  words 

are;  biAntp  ol  t&v  'PiTycMsv  ^tfi6v€s  l**XP*  *Ava(iKa  rov  Mf(r<nfvl»p 
yivovt  ati  KaBitrrayro,  The  word  ^fi6v€s,  not  an  usual  one  to 
express  magistracy  in  a  Greek  commonwealth,  must  mean  at  least 
as  much  as  I  have  just  said.  It  might  possibly  mean  more ;  it  may 
imply  something  like  a  dynasty,  whether  under  the  title  of  king- 
ship or  not.  Beading  the  passage  by  the  light  of  our  other  know- 
ledge, we  may  understand  the  words  to  mean  that  Anaxilas  put  an 
end  to  this  superiority,  whatever  it  was,  on  the  part  of  the  Messenian 
families  in  Eh^gion  or  some  of  them.  But  the  words  by  themselves 
might  have  been  read  to  mean  that  Anaxilas  was  the  last  of  a 
Messenian  dynasty  in  Bh^gion.  The  other  account  is  that  of 
Htokkleidds  of  Pontes  (see  above,  p.  486),  who,  as  I  have  already 
said,  speaks  of  Anaxilas  himself  as  a  Messenian,  that  is,  we  must  sup- 
pose, a  member  of  one  of  these  Messenian  families.  This  must  also 
be  the  meaning  of  Thucydides  (vi.  4)  when  he  says  that  Anaxilas 
changed  the  name  of  Zankld  to  Messana  after  the  name  of  his  own 
ancient  country  {air6  rrjs  iawov  t6  dpxaiop  irarpiBos).  H6rakleidds 
does  not  mention  any  superiority  of  the  Messenians  in  Bh^gion. 
After  mentioning  the  joint  Chalkidian  and  Messenian  settlement, 
he  goes  on ;  froKiTtiav  bt  Kortirnfacan'o  apiaroKpaTiKriy'  xiKuit  yap  iravra 
tioucovtnVf  alpfTol  dir6  TipfffianoVf  vofiois  dc  f;(p»yro  rois  Xapmv^ov  rov 
Karaviilcv,  mpmnnjat  dc  avr&v  'Aya^iXar  Mr(r0^woff.  A  senate  of  a 
thousand,  chosen — it  is  not  said  by  whom — out  of  possessors  of 
a  certain  amount  of  property,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
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ezdusiTe  predominanoe  of  certain  fEunilies.  It  is  a  form  of 
governmeDt  which  might  mark  a  stage  of  transition  from  exclusive 
oligarchy  to  democracy  (see  p.  349,  and  below,  Appendix  XXIX). 
But  it  is  perhaps  a  little  too  artificial  for  the  times  before  Anaxilas, 
whom  Aristotle  would  seem  to  have  conceived  as  upsetting  an 
oligarchy  of  the  more  old-fashioned  type.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
the  writer  uses  the  word  Ikoucovtri  in  the  present ;  so,  if  we  were 
sure  that  these  scraps  came  from  the  elder  H^rakleid^s,  we  might 
suppose  he  was  describing  the  constitution  of  Bli^gion  in  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  Antiochos,  reported  by  Strabo,  is  much  higher 
authority,  though  his  meaning  may  not  be  perfectly  clear. 

We  have  a  few  other  notices  of  Anaxilas.  Dionysios  of  Hali- 
kamassos,  in  a  fragment  (xix.  4),  speaks  of  him  as  seizing  the 
akropolis  of  Rh^gion,  a  thing  which  might  be  taken  for  granted  of 
any  tyrant  in  any  city  that  had  an  akropolis.  He  gives  no  further 
details.  From  one  of  the  scholiasts  on  Pindar,  Pyth.  ii.  34,  it 
would  seem  that  he  himself  ruled  in  Zankl6  and  that  he  placed  his 
son  Kleophr6n  or  Leophr6n  as  deputy-tyrant  in  Eh^gion  (A»a$iKat 
Koi  KXt6^p6iP  6  TOVTov  irtus  ^IrdKias  Bvt€s  rvpapvoi  6  fiev  cV  M^aoTivjj  rj 
^iKtXucS,  6  de  €v  'Prjyi^  r^  ntpi  *lTaKiap),  We  should  certainly  have 
expected  the  partition  of  power  to  be  the  other  way,  and  the  state- 
ment may  be  a  mere  confusion  of  expression.  The  phrase  of  'IroXuzr 
rvpcofvoi  is  also  odd.  Is  it  because  the  power  of  Anaxilas  hegeji  in 
Italy,  or  did  the  scholiast  reckon  Sicily  to  Italy?  In  another 
scholion  on  Pyth.  i.  98  he  is  'Avo^iXaos  6  t&v  'Pr/y&eiv  /ScuriXcw* 

The  war  of  Anaxilas  and  his  son  against  Lokroi  (see  p.  240) 
must  be  the  same  which  is  referred  to  in  the  dark  story  in  Justin, 
xxi.  3  ;  "  Cum  Rheginorum  tyranni  Leophronis  bello  Locrenses 
premerentur,  voverunt,  si  victores  forent,  ut  die  festo  Veneris 
virgines  suas  proetituerent."  Such  a  sacrifice — ^to  Ashtoreth,  one 
would  think  (see  below.  Appendix  XXV) — ^would  be  even  greater 
at  Lokroi,  where  women  held  so  great  a  place,  than  elsewhere. 
If  there  is  any  truth  in  this  tale,  one  might  see  a  reference  to  it  in 
the  emphatic  mention  of  the  Z€<f>vpia  AoKpU  napOims  in  Pindar, 
Pyth.  ii.  18  or  35.  It  might  have  been  held  that  the  terms  of  the 
vow  did  not  apply  when  the  Lokrians  were  delivered  without 
victory. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  Kleophr6n  or  Leophr6n — the 
names  must  be  the  same — ^who  was  capable  of  acting  such  a  part 
as  this,  could  have  been  one  of  the  young  sons  of  Anaxilas  who 
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succeeded  under  the  guardianship  of  Mikythos.  And  the  authority 
of  Herodotus  is  certainly  higher  than  any  other.  We  must  there- 
fore suppose  that  Leophr6n  died  before  his  father,  and  that  there 
is  some  confusion  when  Dionysios,  Exc.  lo  (p.  2359,  Beiske), 
after  a  short  mention  of  Anaxilas,  adds,  Af6<l>povi  rf  ircuSi  lijv  ctpx^v 
mireXurc.  There  is  another  mention  of  Leophr6n  in  Ath^naios,  i.  3, 
where  he  appears  as  an  Olympic  victor,  celebrated,  like  his  father, 
in  an  ode  of  Simdnidds.  Others  are  spoken  of  who  made  the 
sacrifice  and  feast;    t6  avrh  fnolria't  h.€6(f>pw»  *0\vfuria<rip,  tjrwUiov 

Justin  (iv.  2),  speaking  of  the  tyrannies  in  Sicily,  contrasts 
Anaxilas  as  a  just  ruler  with  the  cruelty  of  the  others  (^'postquam 
singulee  civitates  in  tyrannorum  imperium  concesserunt,  quorum 
nulla  terra  feracior  fuit,  horum  ex  numero  Anaxilaus  justitia  cum 
ceterorum  crudelitate  certabat").  And  that  Anaxilas  left  behind 
him  a  certain  reputation  for  good  government  might  appear  from 
the  easy  succession  of  his  sons  under  the  care  of  Mikythos. 

All  this  is  quite  possible.  The  foreign  policy  of  Anaxilas  seems 
as  bad  as  it  could  be ;  but  that  is  consistent  with  a  mild  rule  at 
home.  Lewis  the  Twelfth  was  the  Father  of  his  People  in  France ; 
Italy  looked  on  him  in  another  light. 

There  is  a  saying  of  Anaxilas  or  attributed  to  him  preserved  by 
John  of  Stoboi  (xliv.  17),  which  falls  in  with  this  possible  better 
side  of  him ;  *Ajfa(t\aos  6  rvpawos  (parrjBels  ri  Trj£  Tvpcofvidos  futKapidt^ 


NOTE  X.  pp.  116,  131,  214,  241,  242,  245. 

Chbomios  son  of  AaSsiDAMOS. 

Chbomios  is  a  case  of  a  man  who  was  of  no  small  importance  in 
his  own  day,  and  who,  as  such,  had  his  deeds  recorded  by  the  his- 
torians of  Sicily,  but  whose  name  would,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
have  utterly  perished,  if  he  had  not  won  victories  in  the  games. 
As  he  had  that  luck,  he  was  commemorated  in  two  odes  of  Pindar. 
The  odes  by  themselves  tell  us  something,  and  the  scholiasts  who 
undertook  their  interpretation  have  preserved  to  us  some  passages 
of  lost  writers  in  which  Chromios  is  mentioned. 
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The  two  odes  addressed  to  Chromios  are,  in  the  common  reckon- 
ing, the  first  and  the  ninth  Nemean ;  hut  the  victory  commemo- 
rated in  the  Litter  ode  was  clearly  won,  not  at  Nemea,  hut  in  the 
Pythian  games  at  Sikyon.  The  scholia  to  these  odes  naturally 
contain  a  good  deal  about  their  subject,  and  there  are  some  other 
notices  of  Chromios  in  the  scholia  to  other  odes. 

The  name  of  Chromios'  father  comes  from  Nem.  i.  29  (43).  From 
the  prominence  given  in  the  first  ode  to  the  legend  of  Hdrakl^s  it 
has  been  reasonably  enough  inferred  (Mezger,  Pindars  Siegeslieder, 
98)  that  he  claimed  a  Herakleid  descent.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  originally  a  citizen  of  Gela.  It  is  absurd 
enough  when  a  scholiast  (Nem.  i.  8)  says,  this  time  without  any 

Timaios  to  quote,  Xpofuos  rivloxos  fjv  'Up^vos  irai^66€V^  olrot  itn  di| 
ffaaiKfvaL  avvwv  Kai  apicrros  ti>if  t^v  ItnriK^v  €ir\ovTTi<r€  koi  rjp^aro  mroaras 
rov  'l€p»vo£  Kaff  iaxrrhv  anroTpo<f}€Lp,  It  is  a  more  rational  scholiast 
who,  on  Nem.  ix.  95,  infers  from  Timaios  that  he  was  an  haipos  of 
Gelon.  His  first  appearance  is  at  the  battle  by  the  Hel6ro8,  when, 
as  another  scholiast  in  the  same  page  (Abel,  277)  oddly  puts  it, 
avv€fidxrio-€  FcXca^i  avfiftdxi^  tov  'imroKparovs  6  Xpofuos  koi  rfpiirr€V<r€v» 
I  cannot  understand  why  Mr.  Lloyd  (p.  322)  should  have  fancied 
that  Chromios  was  fighting  on  the  Syracusan  side.  The  only 
thing  the  least  like  it  is  that  the  comparison  with  Hektor  might 
better  suit  a  defeated  warrior.  The  passage,  Nem.  ix.  39  (94), 
runs  thus  in  Bergk ; 

d7xov,  fiaOvKp^fivoiffi  8*  d/upt'  Ajrrcus  'Ekifpov, 
ivSa  *P4as  v6pov  dySpanroi  tcaXioiat,  9i6opK€y 
ireu82  rod  'Ayrjat^idpov  <piyyos  kv  dkuclq,  vpim^ 

'Peas  is  a  mere  guess.  The  scholiasts  read,  with  the  manuscripts, 
*Ap*ias,  The  word  puzzled  them,  but  one  at  least  thought  it  had 
something  to  do  with  "Aprft,  if  only  because  of  the  battle.  'Pear 
v6pos  is  said  to  mean  the  Ionian  sea,  with  reference  to  the  p^tyas 
kSKtos  'PcW  in  iEsch.  Prom.  837.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  what  that 
has  to  do  with  the  battle  of  the  Hel6ros,  which  must  have  been 
fought  a  good  way  inland,  though  Mezger  does  say,  "  tpOar  an  der 
Mundung.*'  Surely  "  ford  of  Ar6s  "  is  much  more  to  the  purpose. 
It  is  a  likely  enough  name  for  a  passage  of  the  river,  which  it 
would  be  vain  to  look  for  now. 

Timaios  mentioned  Chromios  at  the  battle  of  the  Heloros.  The 
scholiast  says  (Nem.  ix.  95) ; 
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ircpi  rovroy  r^y  mrafi^v  inm<rrri  'IfmoKparti  rf  FcX^v  rvpthnf^  wp6s 
Svpaxoiricwff  frdXffux'  <S  dc  FcXw  o$  o^o^  mlpos  [the  MS.  reading  is 
FeXflMF  o$ro9  crepor  ^r]  linrapx^*  ^<>^f  'ifnroKpcirvr  cp  drj  tovt^  c^crl  r^ 
iroXcp^  tlxht  t6p  XfiSfuov  hnhti^affBoL  iroXX^  cpya  Korh  rijv  I^X^v.  vfpX 
dc  rovrov  mi)  mXtfiov  T/fiaios  cV  r^  fitKoru  dcd^X«i>irc'  jca^ciiraj  yap,  ^trlv 
6  A/dvfMfy  ovdffutuf  aXXi;v  futxtfw  t^'^V^^  cvpeiy  irapck  rov  *'B»k»po»  t&v  avth- 
tfKfiaK6ray  r^  Xpofu^  rvpasnftoWy  Stl  ftrl  avw  'Iiriroicpcfrci  rov  TiXt^pos  vp6t 
Svpaitocriovr. 

I  suppoBe  the  correction  of  the  text  must  be  allowed ;  but  one 
would  like  to  know  what  Timaios  really  wrote. 

Pindar,  in  the  lines  immediately  following  those  just  quoted 
above,  speaks  of  other  exploits  of  Chromios  by  land  and  sea ; 

And  so  in  34  (8o) ; 

.  .  .  TLfiOfii^  KW  ^waa-rl^tH^  inyd  w€(o$6ais  Xwrots  rt  vaStv  r   iv  iukx<us. 

The  sea-fight  is  doubtless  that  by  Eym6  (see  p.  250),  and  I  must 
see  a  reference  to  expected  danger  from  Carthage  (cf.  Pyth.  i.  73 

(140))  in  the  ireipa  ayiivwp  if>ounK<Mrr6kmv  €yx«»y  (28  or  35)1  even 

if  I  use  a  small  ^  in  deference  to  experts. 

Chromios  of  course  moved  to  Syracuse  with  Cel6n.  To  this 
flEu^t  we  owe  the  striking  local  opening  of  the  first — the  real — 
Nemean  ode,  which  has  come  before  us  as  part  of  the  topography 
of  the  city  (see  vol.  i.  p.  353).  The  scholiasts  too  are  rich  in 
matter  bearing  on  the  mythical  origin  of  the  dfurycvpa  a€fiv6v 
'AX^cov.  We  have  to  thank  them  for  several  speculations  about 
Alpheios  and  ^Aprc/us  *AX^«(0a  (see  vol.  i.  p.  356).  But  we  are 
now  more  concerned  with  the  picture  of  the  house  of  Chromios  at 
Syracuse,  and  of  Pindar  at  its  gate  waiting  for  his  dinner  and 
singing  meanwhile ;  Nem.  i.  20  (30) ; 

i^ray  8*  lir'  aiXtiais  0vpais 
dy^pbs  ^lAo^ctrov  «aXd  /i€\w6fuyot, 
Ivfti  /AOi  dpfi&itor 
9€tirvov  K€is6iriupiu, 

How  high  Chromios  stood  with  Geldn  is  shown  by  his  marriage 
with  the  tyrant's  sister,  and  by  his  being  left  as  a  guardian  of  the 
tyrant's  son  along  with  Aristonous  (see  p.  214).  So  witnesses 
Timaios,  as  quoted  by  the  scholiast  on  Nem.  ix.  95 ; 

«d£  dc  xat  6  Vi\tBV  r^  "Kpofii^  ^XP^^^  craip^  brjkov  iraikuf  e(  i>v  (f>rja'i 
Tifuuo£  iv  rj  dcvrepf  ypaif)€^p  ovr«s*    emrpoTrovs  dt  rov  iraid^p  fiir  €KfU 
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voif  [PoljzMos,  one  would  suppose]  Kariartia-fp  'Apurr6yow  Jtac  Xp(%uov 
Tovs  lajlktrTds,    tovtois  ykp  6  FAoov  dcdwxc  ras  ddcX^df. 

Mr.  Lloyd  (323)  suggests  that  Chromios  and  Aristonous  were 
brothers ;  there  seems  no  evidence  one  way  or  the  other. 

Chromios,  comrade  and  brother-in-law  of  Hier6n  no  less  than  of 
Gelon,  remained  in  equal  favour  with  Hier6n  after  his  accession. 
Chromios  therefore  could  not  have  taken  the  part  of  Polyz^los  (see 
p.  236  and  Appendix  XXIEE).  He  was  employed  in  the  honourable 
and  successful  mission  by  which  Lokroi  was  secured  against  the 
threats  of  Anaxilas  (see  p.  241).  So  at  least  says  the  scholiast  on 
Pyth.  ii.  34 ;  *Ava^[Ka  rov  Mccro-^i^ff  xal  'Priyiov  rvpappov  Aocpolr  iroXc- 

XvccuTo  Toy  irp6s  avTOvs  ir6kffU)v  avr^v  irp6s  t6  "Priytov  arpanveiv. 

When  Hierdn  gave  himself  out  as  founder  of  ^tna,  Chromioe 
was  one  of  those  who  received  the  citizenship  of  the  new  city. 
Both  the  odes  are  addressed  to  him  as  Chromios  of  ^Etna.  And 
the  references  to  Ztits  Alrvaiof  (i.  6),  and  by  implication  in  ix.  28^ 
30=66-70,  must  surely  refer  to  this.  That  he  did  not,  any  more 
than  Hier6n  himself,  break  off  his  connexion  with  Syracuse,  is 
plain  from  the  opening  of  the  Nemean  ode  (i).  already  quoted. 
The  opening  of  the  Sikyonian  ode  (ix)  speaks  in  the  like  sort  of 
the  house  of  Chromios  at  ^tna ; 

Ko)fi6,ffOfAtv  mp*  'AwSXXmfos  Xueu^o^c,  MoTcrai, 

rcty  vtomiffTay  Is  AXrvav,  tvtf  Ayairerrdfuyat  ^tiyw  ytyUtavTcu  Ovpoi, 

SXfiioy  h  'Xpofiiov  8w/i\ 

Zeus  is  also  implored  (29  (70))  to  bless  the  citizens  of  ^tna 
generally ; 

fUHfioy  8*  tCyoftoy 
cdrica  <rc  wcualy  Zapbv  Mryalvy  Mi^tiy. 

As  it  happened,  there  was  hardly  time  for  any  iraidcr  hlrvamy  to 
grow  up  before  the  lawful  owners  of  the  soil  came  back  (see  p. 
323).  The  fu)7pa  €ifyofiog  must  be  compared  with  the  dreams  in 
PytL  i.  61  (129)  about  the  position  of  the  young  Deinomen^  as 
constitutional  king  of  ^tna  (see  pp.  245,  274).  In  that  character 
Chromios  was  to  act  as  his  Mayor  of  the  Palace.  Such  at  least 
would  seem  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  scholiast  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  Nemean ;  6  Xp6fuos  oSrot  <f>iKos  ijy  'Upmyof^  KanurraBtu 
vw  cAtov  T^ff  Atrvris  hrlrpoirot.  One  would  like  to  know  what  be- 
came of  him  when  the  Deinomenid  dynasty,  overthrown  at  Syra- 
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cuBe,  kept  his  hold  on  the  two  towns  which  successively  bore  the 
name  of  i£tna. 

The  date  of  the  two  odes  has  been  largely  discussed  by  the 
commentators  on  Pindar.  Among  recent  writers  Mezger  (98  et 
seqq.)  has  much  to  say,  and  Mr.  Bury  in  his  edition  of  the  Nemean 
odes  (Introduction  to  Nem.  i.  and  Appendix  C).  The  Nemean  ode 
is  certainly  older  than  the  Sikyonian.  It  was  clearly  written  when 
Pindar  was  in  Sicily,  Both  were  written,  as  the  description  of 
Chromios  as  "  of  ^tna  "  shows,  after  Hieron's  foundation  of  MinA 
in  B.C.  476.  The  Nemean  ode  contains  the  greater  amount  of 
general  local  matter ;  the  Sikyonian  enlarges  more  on  the  personal 
exploits  of  Chromios.  Neither,  as  Mr.  Bury  remarks,  contains  any 
mention  of  Hier6n.  The  commentators  seem  pretty  well  agreed, 
though  Mr.  Bury  has  some  doubts,  that  the  Nemean  victory  of 
Chromios  was  in  B.C.  473.  The  ode,  and  the  visit  of  Pindar 
which  it  implies,  would  come  as  soon  as  might  be  after. 

I  should,  unlike  Mr.  Bury,  understand  the  opening  words  of  the 
Sikyonian  ode  as  implying  a  visit  of  Pindar  to  Chromios  in  his 
house  at  iEtna,  as  the  Nemean  implies  a  visit  to  him  in  his  house 
at  Syracuse.  The  starting  of  Pindar  from  Siky6n  in  company  with 
the  Muses  is  of  course  a  figure  in  either  case.  The  allusions  in 
the  Nemean  are  mainly  Syracusan ;  we  hear  of  Ztip6s  klrvalov  x^P^^t 
and  that  is  all.  It  is  in  the  Sikyonian  ode  that  we  get  the  blessings 
on  the  iratdf  r  AlTPai»v  and  the  distinct  mention  of  d  wtottrlfrra  furva. 
I  must  confess  that  these  last  words  would  have  led  me,  if  I  had 
had  no  guides,  to  fix  both  odes,  and  therefore  the  visit  of  Pindar, 
to  a  time  nearer  to  B.c.  476.  But  the  evidence  of  the  odes  to 
Hieron  seems  to  show  (see  Bury,  Appendix  C)  that  Pindar  was  not 
in  Sicily  till  b.g.  474.  The  exact  date  of  his  visit  concerns  his 
commentators  more  than  it  does  me.    He  assuredly  did  go  thither. 

The  commentators  on  the  poet,  old  and  new,  naturally  know  a 
great  many  things,  both  about  Chromios  and  about  other  matters, 
which  a  mere  historian  of  facts  cannot  be  expected  to  know.  Some- 
times one  is  even  tempted  to  think  that  they  know  more  than  the 
poet  himself  ever  thought  of. 
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NOTE  XI.  p.  123. 

The  Fibst  Bisb  of  Qel6n. 

OuB  earliest  mention  of  Oel6n  comes  from  a  passage  in 
dotus  (vii.  154),  where  unluckily  something  seems  to  have  dropped 
out  of  the  text.     It  runs  thus  ; 

€xovro9  bk  'imTOKparws  Trfv  rvpamdo,  6  T€\<ap,  ca>y  TijXtycflo  rov  ipo^ 
(l>dvT(a  €ar6yovos^  no\k»v  fur  S^tdw  xoi  Alvrjo'ibfifiav  rov  rLaraucov  6r  ft^ 
dopv<l>6pos  'hnroKpoTfos  ....  furii  dk  ov  iroXXov  XP^^^^  ^^  dperrpf  oircdcx^ 

This  must  be  compared  with  a  fragment  of  Timaios  (85,  O. 
Hilller,  i.  213),  preserved  by  a  scholiast  on  Pindar,  Nem.  ix. 

95 ; 

8ti  flip  oZv  ViXava  Unmpxtip  Korccmjcrev  'hnroKpdTtif^  a'aKl>€s  6  Tlfiatos 
iroi^(rci  ypd<l>»v  ovtws'  'tmroKpaTrff  dc  ficra  tjjv  KXeaydpov  rcXcvr^y,  Sfjuz 
fxiv  Tov  FcXttyoff  €»  rj  rerayiuvg  fiMfumiKOTOS,  &fui  dc  rois  FcX^kh^  x^P'^^~ 
cBcu,  PovXofievosy  fi€Tair€fA^fi€vos  a^rop  Koi  napoKoKfa'at  irp6s  ras  vpd^it 
6,irdpr»v  rw  bnr€ap  rrjp  €nifU\€tap  cVc/y^  irapedcMC€P, 

This  and  the  place  in  Herodotus  clearly  refer  to  the  same  eyent. 
But  we  do  not  know  what  the  event  was.  The  unhappy  lacuna  in 
Herodotus  hinders  us  from  knowing  more  than  that,  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Hippokrat^s,  G^16n,  in  company  with  Ain^sidamos  and 
many  others,  did  something.  The  valour  displayed  by  Gelon, 
which  led  to  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  the  cavalry, 
would  seem  to  have  come  a  little  later.  For  there  immediately 
follows  the  list  of  Hippokrat^s'  conquests  and  Gel6n's  share  in 
them; 

iroXtopxeoPTog  yap  *ImroKpaT€0£  KoXXiiroXtraff  re  kcu  "Scl^Iovs  kcu.  Zay- 
ickaiovg  re  kcu  AtoprivovSf  koi  nphs  ^vprfKovaiovs  re  Koi  rwv  Paf^dp»p 
avxvoxfSf  dpijp  itfxuvero  €p  rovroun  roZo'c  froXc/iottrc  e«l)y  6  Tekmp  \aftwp6- 
raroff. 

When  we  look  to  Timaios  to  fill  up  the  gap,  we  find  him,  as 
reported  by  the  scholiast,  disappointingly  meagre ;  but  then  we 
do  not  feel  at  all  certain  that  we  have  his  exact  words.  Some 
(see  Abel,  276)  have  found  a  lacuna  here  also.  Anyhow  some 
fighting  somewhere  followed  the  death  of  Kleandros,  in  which 
Gelon  kept  his  post,  seemingly  when  some  others  did  not.  Hero- 
dotus may  have  gone  on  to  say  that  Ain^sidamos  kept  his  post  as 
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well.  Also  Qeldn  was  very  popular  with  the  Syracusans,  more 
so,  it  would  seem,  than  Hippokrat^s.  It  would  even  seem  that 
Hippokratds  used  the  popularity  of  Qel6n  to  strengthen  his  own 
power. 

Here  is  hardly  material  even  for  guessing.  But  it  would  be 
pleasant  if  one  could  think  that  we  have  found  another  reference 
to  the  Punic  war  after  the  death  of  Dorieus.  And  one  is  even 
tempted  to  ask  whether  some  faint  echo  from  the  same  quarter 
may  not  be  heard  amid  the  astounding  confusion  of  a  scholiast  on 
the  ninth  Nemean  (93)  who  makes  the  battle  of  Heloros  a  victory 
over  Carthaginians  {^eviiajo-t  yhp  [Xpofi«or]  rWat)Ai  Kapxtj^vlovs  avfjLfjMx&9 
rA»vt  rf  Tvpamfm  rf  'ImroKparovs  dcad<$x^).  But  this  may  only  be  a 
jumble  between  Heloros  and  Himera.  Anyhow  the  scholiast  has 
found  defenders.     See  Abel,  275. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  remember  that  Kleandros  was 
killed,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  disturbances  in  G^la  followed 
before  Hippokrat^s  got  full  possession  of  the  tyranny.  The  good 
will  of  the  people  towards  Gel6n  might  almost  make  us  think  that 
he  took  the  popular  side.  Is  it  possible  that  Hippokrat^  came 
into  power  by  a  kind  of  compromise,  of  which  the  promotion  of 
the  popular  favourite  was  a  condition  ) 

Anyhow  Herodotus  does  not  say  that  Q«ldn  was  a  dopv<p6pos  of 
Hippokratds,  but  only  that  Ain^sidamos  was.  And  it  is  odd  to 
translate  fiovpapxlij  by  "  tyranny,"  rvpawU  by  "  reign/'  and  dopv<f>6pos 
'iTTwoKpdrtot  by  "in  the  king's  body-guard." 


NOTE  XII.   p.  131. 

Oel6m's  Tbeatment  of  Meqara  and  Eamabina. 

The  fact  of  the  destruction  of  Kamarina  by  Gel6n  comes  from 
the  clearest  of  evidence.     It  is  recorded  by  Herodotus,  vii.  156 ; 

Kofiaptpcuovs  &iravTa9  fs  rc^ff  Svpi^Koveras  ayayoi>p  irdXirfras  ivoirjaCf  KafUL- 
pimfs  dc  t6  a<nv  Karia'Ko^,  So  Thucydides  witnesses  also  (vi.  5) ; 
aZ6is  vwh  T€k<avot  avaararoi  ytvopJvri.  The  destruction  was  also  re- 
corded by  Philistos  in  his  third  book  (Fr.  17 ;  C.  Mtiller,  i.  187), 
as  appears  from  the  scholiast  on  Pindar,  01.  v.  1 9  ;  ^CKurros  tv  rj 
TplvT}  (fnialp  &n  FcXoi^  Kafuipufa»  jcarcorpc^cp'  'linroKp6rrj£  dc  iroXr/bu^o'ar 
2vpaKovviot9  xoi  noKKovs  oiXfuXi&rovr  Xa/3o>v,  vvep  rov  tovtovs  airobovpai 
VOL.  II.  K  k 
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ZXafit  Trjp  Kanapivap  Koi  frvvt^iaty  avniv.  It  is  of  COUrse  the  Scho* 
liast,  not  Philistos,  who  puts  things  in  wrong  order.  If  one  lik^ 
to  speculate,  Thucydides  may  have  heard  the  story  from  PhiliBios, 
or  hoth  Thucydides  and  Philistos  may  have  taken  it  from  Antio- 
chos. 

None  of  these  writers  comparatively  near  the  time  give  us  any 
motive  for  the  act.  What  was  at  least  its  occasion  we  learn  from 
a  very  unexpected  source,  ^schinds,  in  his  speech  against  Ktesi- 
phon  (190),  makes  mention  of  Glaukos  in  a  singular  way.  The 
orator  contrasts  Demosthenes  with  some  of  the  worthies  of  past 

times,  and  adds  ;  kcutoi  mjvBavoiiai  y  cArhv  ylKkew  Xcyt cy  w  ou  ducata 
noi&  wapafiaKXav  airr^  ra  rcav  vpoydvmp  fyya*  ovdc  yap  ^iXa/i/MHVi 
<l>^a'€t  Tov  nvKTTjp  'OXv^iTiaai  iTT«l>avc»$7Jv(u  pucffa'ayTa  VXavKov  t6p  vdkatotf 
fK€ivov  irvKTTjv,  oXX^  Tovs  Kaff  iavTov  ayfoviaras.      On  this  the  Scholiast 

(ed.  Schulz,  lips.  1865)  says  of  Philamm6n,  with  strange  confusion ; 
itvKTrii  btdmiiios  *0\vfintopiiojs»  ipiia\<r€P  iKOToaTJ  n€fiirTJj  *0\vf/andbi,  ^p  dc 
rf  <r<iifJMTi  f^tyas,  Ka\  ajro$ap6pros  'imroKpaTovs  tov  AtovriPtap  rvpdwpov 
dicdc£aro  r^  irpayixara^  kcu  KoxafrrciB^is  vir6  rikapos  tp  Kaftaplpij  Jcora^riT^t- 
aafifpap  avTov  KafuxpiPalc^P  Bavarop  apffp€Oij.  Of  Glaukos  he  adds, 
Kapvarioi  ^p  ovtos.  It  is  odd  to  call  Hippokrat^s  tyrant  of  Leontinoi ; 
and  it  is  plain  that  the  Scholiast  must  have  meant  that  Glaukos, 
not  Pliilammon  who  won  his  victory  in  the  year  394,  acted  under 
Gelon.  But  I  think  we  may  safely  accept  the  story  as  a  fact  ahout 
Glaukos.  It  is  the  kind  of  tale  which  a  later  writer  would  neither 
dream  nor  invent;  it  must  come  from  Antiochos  or  some  other 
good  lost  source. 

In  this  case  the  later  writer  helps  very  well  to  supply  the  cause 
of  a  fact  recorded  by  the  earlier.  We  are  less  lucky  with  our  later 
helper  in  the  case  of  Megara.  Herodotus  (vii.  156)  tells  us 
distinctly  how  Gel6n  dealt  by  Megara ; 

Mtyapios  re  roifs  cV  SixcXti;,  ins  iroXiopKtofUPoi  ts  6fiokoyifjp  wpoat' 
X09pfj<rap,  rovr  p€P  avrap  ira;^caff,  dtipapJpovs  re  ir6k€ftop  avr^  k<u  irpoado^ 
Kfovras  mrokuo'Bai.  dta  tovtOj  oycdv  €t  ras  ^vprfKovcagy  iroXiqras  eiroci;<rc* 
t6p  dc  ^fJMP  rSiP  McyapccdV,  ovk  covra  furairiop  rov  noKipLov  rovrov  ovM 
Trpoa'i«K6fUvop  Kcuchp  oifdip  irelafaOai^  ayayinp  km  tovtovs  €g  ras  ^vpfftcovaas, 
aniboro  in  *(oycoyj  €k  SuccXi^r. 

I  know  not  how  to  fit  into  this  clear  statement  of  Herodotus  the 
not  very  clear  story  told  by  Polyainos,  i.  27.  3  ;  Tikmp  tA  Mryapucov 
fiov\6fi€Pos  KaraKvo'cu  tiroUovs  flip  ejcaXet  rovs  iO^koprag  Aa>ptca>v,  Aio- 
ypTjTtj^   dc   Ty   Mtyaptiap  ipxopTi  xp^f^^fa  irapa  dvpofuv    circro^v*     6    di 
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rotff  iroAtraiff.  oi  dc  rois  riktaiw  hrayoptvoyrtt  is  Trjy  ofroiieuiv  r^v  cV 
SvpoKoufroifi  vtnfKovatOf  viropak6vrts  avrovr  r^  Ttktufos  dvyaorcig.  This 
must  mean  sometbiug  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  see  what.  It  must  have 
some  reference  to  the  removal  of  Megarian  citizens  to  Syracuse, 
but  it  is  hard  to  see  in  what  way. 

The  transplantation  of  the  Megarians  is  also  recorded  by  Thucy- 
dides,  vi«  4 ;  ^  oUcqcapm  vivrt  koi  rtatrapAKovra  kqH.  diojcocrta  vn6 
Tiktifos  Tvpamfov  IvpoKoatav  dvtfrrrfaav  ck  tTjs  iroXcor  Koi  x^P^f*  ^^^^ 
date  is  thus  fixed  to  483  B.C.,  but  it  is  singular  that  Thuoydides 
does  not  mention  the  grant  of  Syracusan  citizenship  to  the  traxttt 
=  groasi,  of  Megara.  To  the  later  state  of  Megara  he  refers  else- 
where. In  vi.  49  we  hear  of  Mcyapa,  A  ^v  (pijiuiy  dircj^ovra  2vpaKov<r&v 
ovT€  vXdw  trokvv  o£rrc  6d6v,  In  vi.  94  we  again  hear  of  the  destruc- 
tion by  Gelon,  with  the  addition,  Svpaie<$(rioi  avroi  txova-t  lijp  y^y. 


NOTE  XIII.  pp.  137,  202. 

GELdN  AS  Qenekal  and  King. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  vain  to  ask  as  to  the  formal  position  of  any 
Greek  tyrant,  because,  as  tyrant,  he  had  no  formal  position. 
But  it  is  always  possible  that  with  the  illegal  position  of  tyrant 
he  may  have  combined  the  title  of  some  lawful  magistracy.  And 
there  are  signs  in  some  cases  that  it  was  so.  I  hope  to  show  in 
due  time  that  Dionysios  reigned  at  Syracuse  under  cover  of  the 
office  of  <rrparriy6s  alroKpar^p,  and  there  are  some  grounds  for 
thinking  that  the  same  was  the  case  with  Gel6n.  And  appear- 
ances which  are  at  least  worth  discussing  further  suggest,  with 
more  likelihood  than  in  other  cases,  that  Gel6n  may  have  been 
formally  elected  king. 

We  must  remember  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
Gel6n  acquired  the  dominion  of  Syracuse.  He  came  in  as  a 
conqueror  from  outside;  but  as  a  conqueror  who  seems  to  have 
been  admitted  without  resistance,  and,  as  I  have  argued  (see 
pp.  128,  136),  under  some  kind  of  compact.  A  formal  title  of 
some  kind  is  therefore  more  likely  in  his  case  than  in  the  case  of 
those  tyrants  who  rose  to  power  by  fraud  or  violence  within  the 
city.  One  might  not  go  so  far  as  Mitford,  who  (ch.  x.  sect.  i. 
vol.  ii.  p.  219,  ed.  1835)  was  as  certain  about  the  whole  matter 
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as  tbe  author  of  the  last  German  theory  on  anj  subject.  He 
knew  that  ''the  expedient  in  which  both  parties  [Gamord  and 
commons]  concurred  was  to  appoint  Gelon  supreme  moderator 
between  them,  making  him  king  of  Syracuse."  But  that  he  was 
admitted  with  the  rank  and  powers  of  ^rrpanfyhi  avToicpari»p  seems 
not  unlikely. 

One  cannot  attach  the  slightest  importance  as  a  matter  of  fact 
to  the  story  told  by  Polyainos  (i.  27.  i)  in  which  Gel6n  is  looked 
on  as  a  Syracusan  rising  to  the  tyranny  in  the  usual  fashion  in  his 
own  city.  He  is  chosen  general  with  full  powers  (orponryAr  oAto- 
Kpdrap  x«(/>oroin7^€(V)  in  the  war  with  Hamilkar,  here  called  Imilkon. 
He  gives  in  his  accounts  (•vBvvas  hovs  r^r  avroKprdopos  apx^js)  and 
appears  unarmed  (yviAvdf)  before  the  armed  people  (cf.  the  law  of 
Char6ndas  referred  to  in  p.  62).  After  some  talk,  they  elect  him 
general  again,  and  he  becomes  tyrant  {ovria  drj  iraptucktfBcis  dtvTtpw 

fTTpanjiy^irai  avrX  OTpaTrjyov  rvpcofvos  cyevcro  ^vpaKovtrltav),     This  is  BTi- 

dently  the  same  sceue  as  that  which  Diod6ro8  (xi.  26)  describes 
on  Gel6n's  return  from  Himera  (see  p.  202),  which  ends  with  the 
people  saluting  Gelon  as  king.  The  whole  circumstances  are  mis- 
conceived; but  Polyainos  must  have  foimd  the  title  of  arparnyot 
avTOKpdT<0p  applied  to  Gelon  somewhere,  as  indeed  it  is  incidentally 
given  to  him  by  Diodoros,  xiii.  94.  We  read  there  that  one 
motive  for  making  Dionysios  irrparriyhs  avroKpanap  was  that  Syra- 
cuse had  done  such  great  things  under  Gel6n  as  holder  of  that 
olhce ;  wp&r€pov  Kapxfj^ovuov  rag  rpidKoirra  fivpid^as  V€p\  rrfw  'ipupcof 
vtviKfjcBai  (TTpanjyovvros  Tikfovos  avroKparopos.  With  this  before  US, 
it  seems  not  unlikely  that  Diod6ros  recorded  the  appointment 
of  Gel6n  to  that  office  in  his  lost  tenth  book.  The  office  is 
one  which  would  do  veiy  well  to  cloak  the  reality  of  tyranny. 
It  conferred  large  legal  powers;  it  supplied  an  easy  means  of 
illegally  enlarging  those  powers.  It  was  by  abusing  the  powers 
conferred  upon  him  under  that  lawful  title  that  Dionysios  was 
able  to  seize  the  tyranny.  All  this  suggests  the  thought  that 
both  Gcl6n  and  Dionysios  may  have  used  the  title  in  any 
formal  document,  and  even  that  it  may  have  been  renewed  by 
periodical  elections  like  the  renewed  grant  of  extraordinary  powers 
to  Augustus.  A  submissive  assembly,  with  the  spearmen  ready  to 
act  if  needed,  would  vote  anything.  We  have  unluckily  no  records 
of  any  formal  acts  of  the  Syracusan  state,  in  other  words,  no  in- 
scriptions, of  this  period.   The  words  on  Hier^n's  helmet  (see  p.  25 1 ) 
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belong  to  inscriptionB  of  another  class,  where  we  do  not  look  for 
formal  titles  even  from  an  acknowledged  king. 

Bat  in  the  case  of  Oel6n  the  question  is  complicated  by  the 
further  question  of  Gelon's  alleged  kingship.  If  the  kingly  office 
was  conferred  on  him  at  all,  it  was  doubtless  on  his  return  irom  the 
victory  of  Himera  (see  p.  202).  That  he  was  made  king  by  a  formal 
vote  is  certainly  not  implied  in  his  being  greeted  in  a  moment 
of  enthusiasm  as  ^vwpyirriSt  (rd»ri)p,  ical  fiaaiktvs  (Diod.  zi.  26).  But 
Diod6ros  certainly  seems  to  have  thought  that  such  a  vote  was 
passed.  The  next  time  (id.  38)  that  he  has  to  ^ak  of  him,  he 
brings  him  in  with  some  solemnity  as  6  fiaaiXtvs  FcX^y;  Gelon 
bequeaths  a  /3a<riXfui  to  Hieron,  and,  by  a  slip  of  forgetfulness,  we 
are  told  (xi.  38)  that  Gelon  im-afTrj  xp<$w>v  c/Sao-iXcvo-c.  The  same 
language  is  applied  to  Hieron,  and  even  to  Thrasyboulos  (xi.  67) 
in  recording  his  fall.  That  Pindar  constantly  calls  Hier6n  /Sairi- 
XeCs  (a  point  on  which  I  shall  say  something  in  Appendix  XXYII) 
proves  very  little  in  itself;  it  may  perhaps  be  held  to  prove  a 
little  more  when  we  notice  that,  among  all  his  praises  of  Thdron, 
he  never  applies  the  title  to  him.  The  only  other  person  to  whom 
he  gives  it  is  Arkesilas  of  Kyr^n^,  an  acknowledged  king.  What 
Herodotus  would  have  called  Gelon,  if  he  had  had  any  stories  to 
tell  of  him  after  Himera,  we  cannot  say.  I  cannot  help  looking  on 
the  words  &  /Sao-iXeO  IvprfKoauav  in  the  mouth  of  the  Athenian  envoy 
(see  p.  177  and  Appendix  XIX)  as  more  or  less  sarcastic  ;  but,  if  the 
title  came  into  common  use  in  the  last  days  of  Gelon  and  was  con- 
tinued under  Hieron,  it  might  easily  get  used  before  its  time  in 
a  Syracusan  story.  We  should  specially  like  to  know  whether 
Diodoros  found  any  such  distinction  even  in  Timaios,  much  more 
in  Philistos  or  Antiochos.  That  would  of  course  settle  the  matter ; 
only  we  cannot  know  by  mere  guessing.  As  it  is,  it  may  be  that 
Diodoros  has  somehow  transferred  the  kingship  of  the  second 
Hieron  back  to  the  first  Hieron  and  to  Gelon.  The  fragment  of 
Timaios  quoted  by  the  scholiast  on  Pindar,  01.  ii.  29,  certainly 
seems  to  apply  the  name  /Sao-cXcvf,  not  only  to  Hier6n,  but  also  to 
Thiron  (see  Appendix  XXIII  and  XXX).  But  can  we  be  certain 
that  we  have  the  author's  genuine  words]  The  second  Hieron, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  was  made  king  by  a  vote,  as  Agathokles 
had  before  taken  the  title,  with  or  without  a  vote.  But  this  was 
in  times  when  the  Macedonian  princes  had  made  kingship  again 
familiar  to  the  Greeks ;   and  Agathoklds  certainly  took  the  title 
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to  put  himself  on  a  level  with  the  Macedonians.  We  cannot 
argue  back  from  these  cases  to  times  when  kingship  anywhere 
among  Greeks,  unless  at  Kyr^nd,  was  a  mere  suryival. 

On  the  whole,  I  would  not  positively  deny  the  kingship  of 
Oeldn  and  Hier6n ;  but  it  seems  much  safer  not  to  assert  it  The 
greeting  may  pass  for  a  kind  of  idolatrous  homage,  applying  to  a 
man  epithets  which  strictly  belonged  only  to  the  gods.  In  Mace- 
donian times  we  get  plenty  of  this,  as  in  the  famous  hymn  to 
Ddmdtrios  Karafiarrfs  in  Ath^naios  (vL  63 ;  cf.  Plut  Dem.  10).  And 
something  of  the  kind  is  heard  of  earlier,  as  the  worship  paid  to 
Lyeandros  at  Samos,  and  the  change  of  the  local  feast  of  the 
H^raia  into  Lysandria  (Plut.  Lys.  18  ;  Athen.  zv.  52). 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  power 
of  Qelon  may  have  been  confirmed  by  a  legal  yot«  after  the  battle, 
without  bestowing  on  him  the  title  of  king.  He  may  have  come 
in  by  a  compact,  and  yet  not  as  (rrparrjyhs  avroKpanop  or  with  any 
formal  title.  In  any  case  the  lord  of  Gela  was  de  facto  master  of 
Syracuse,  as  he  was  of  several  other  cities.  Only  he  chose  to  make 
himself  much  more  at  home  at  Syracuse  than  elsewhere.  That 
is  all.  A  later  stage,  which  would  naturally  come  either  just 
before  or  just  after  the  battle,  would  be  to  turn  this  irregular  and 
invidious  kind  of  power  into  something  known  to  the  law.  A 
grant  of  the  powers  of  arpaTrjyhs  avToKpanop  would  just  meet  the 
case.  It  is  therefore  open  to  us  to  believe  that  Gelon  was  made 
trrpaTTiybt  avroKpar^p  when  he  first  Came  in,  and  that  he  was  made 
king  after  the  battle  of  Himera.  It  is  also  open  to  us  to  believe 
that  he  never  was  king,  but  that  he  was  made  frrparrjy^  avrwcpdr^p 
in  the  scene  described  by  Diodoros,  of  which  Polyainos  seems  to 
have  got  hold  of  a  confused  report.  I  cannot  believe  that  he  came 
into  Syracuse  as  king.  ^  And  in  any  case  it  is  well  not  to  be  over- 
positive  any  way. 

Plass  (Die  Tyrannis,  i.  294)  seems  to  have  no  doubt  as  to  the 
kingship  conferred  after  the  battle.  "Der  Name  eines  gesetz- 
lichen  Konigs  wurde  ihm  gegeben." 
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NOTE  XIV.  p.  133. 

AoisiAs  OF  Stymphalos. 

About  this  Agdsias  the  Bcholiasts  on  Pindar  have  a  good  deal  to 
say ;  bat  it  is  not  much  to  the  purpose.  I  certainly  cannot  under- 
stand the  words  avyoutKnijp  top  Kktivaw  ^vpaKo<riray  (01.  yL  6  or  8) 
as  meaning  nothing  more  than  that  AgSsias  was  a  descendant  of  a 
companion  of  Arcliias.  The  scholiast's  way  of  talking  seems  wonder- 
fally  simple ;  tovto  dc  ovk  oXij^r*  ov  yhp  <Arrog  avy^Kia'€  ras  Ivpiucova-af 
dXXa  irp6s  €yK»fuo9  clXi^^cy*  atrb  yhp  mufwf  6  *Ayrjaias  t&p  avvoiKurduT»p, 
Or  again ;  (nwoiKurrffp  re,  ^rc  ol  irp6yovoi  avrov  aifv  ^Ap^i^  naprfivovro 
€P  SvpoicoiVoir,  ol  *Ia/i(dat,  d<f}*  &y  c/c^r  wapaiKafiftv  rivas.  Surely  aw- 
otKiarrfp  must  mean  something  more  than  this.  It  would  have 
more  force  if  one  could  suppose  that  Agteias,  especially  if  a  settler 
from  elsewhere,  had  done  something  which  entitled  him  to  claim 
a  share  in  Gelon's  honours  as  founder  of  the  enlarged  Syracuse. 
And  though  Agteias  is  called  ai^p  2vpaK6<nos  in  v.  i8  or  30,  this 
would  prove  no  more  than  the  like  name  applied  toHieron  and  others, 
or  than  the  name  Atrvaiot  applied  to  both  Hier6n  and  Chromios. 
The  lines  towards  the  end,  all  about  the  two  homes  of  AgSsias, 
certainly  read  more  naturally  of  one  who  had  made  himself  a  new 
home  at  Syracuse  without  giving  up  his  old  home  at  Stymphalos, 
than  of  one  whose  only  connexion  with  Stymphalos  was  that  his 
mother  came  thence.  nier6n  and  Chromios  again  suggest  an 
analogy;  v.  98  or  165 ; 

cvv  9)  ^Xwppoirvvais  elnjp&rois  *Ayrf<ria  Zi^curo  Hwpov 
oiMoB^y  oficad*  &vh  ^rvfjuftaXiMf  r€ix'tmf  irortvt<ra6p€vop 
parip*  §6p^koio  Xcivorr*  'Apitaiias. 

If  this  means  nothing  more  than  that  Agdsias  was  the  son  of  a 
Syracusan  father  and  a  Stymphalian  mother,  he  must  have  kept 
up  a  closer  connexion  than  usual  with  his  mother  s  city. 

On  the  other  band,  it  seems  clear  that  the  mother  of  Agdsias 
was  Stymphalian;  v.  77  or  130; 

ci  8*  Mpots  Irwb  KvKk&tfOs  Spoif,  *Ayri<ria  pdrpoits  &y9p(s 
mutrAovrtf  kZ^ptitrap  BtSfw  tcApvicti,  ir.r.X. 

But  this  would  not  necessarily  prove  that  his  father  was  not 
Stymphalian,  if  his  mother's  fore&thers  were  in  any  way  the 
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more  eminent.  To  judge  by  the  ode,  the  fiarp»€s  Mpts  were 
certainly  lamids ;  it  is  not  clear  that  the  father  of  Ag^ias  was, 
whether  his  own  birth  was  Stymphalian  or  Syracusan.  Altogether 
the  ode  seems  better  to  suit  a  foreign  settler  like  Phormis  than 
a  native  Syracusan.  Anyhow  I  cannot  accept  the  scholiast's  ex- 
planation of  (rvvoiKurnip,  It  seems  a  mere  guess,  and  a  weak  one. 
The  word  must  mean  something  more.  He  is  more  likely  to  hare 
preserved  a  fact  in  what  he  says  about  the  death  of  Ag^as ; 
see  p.  309. 

There  are  one  or  two  notable  things  in  the  ode  which  concern 
us  more  directly  than  the  beautiful  story  of  the  birth  of  lamos. 
There  is  the  flattery  of  Hier6n,  from  which  the  odes  to  Chromios 
are  free.  But  it  is  a  fine  passage  (92  or  156),  and  it  well  brings 
out  the  worship  of  the  goddesses  of  Sicily  ; 

(Iir^  Z\  fititycujOcu  ^vpojcocaay  re  /eat  'Ofnvyiar 

rdy  'Upojv  KoBap^  aKdrrr^  btiwonf, 

&pria  fjii]66fJi€Vos,  <poiyue6vf(ay 

&fMp4v€i  AdfULTpaj  XtVKlmrov  re  0vyarp6s  ioprSiv, 

Kot  Zi/vdf  Airyalov  icpdros. 


NOTE  XV.  p.  140. 
The  Mole  and  Bbidoe  of  Obtygia. 

That  before  the  time  of  Thucydides  Ortygia  had  ceased  to  be 
an  island  is  implied  in  the  words  of  his  which  are  quoted  in  p.  139. 
By  Strabo's  time  it  had  become  an  island  again,  but  it  was  joined  to 
the  mainland  by  a  bridge.  So  he  witnesses  when  speaking  of  Syracuse 
(vi.   2.    4) ;  T)  8*  *OpTvyia  ovmTrrei  yt<f>vp^  irp6t  r^p  tfrrfipov  np6ayrios 

oda-a.  But  it  is  from  Strabo  also  that  we  learn  how  the  union 
which  Thucydides  implies  was  made,  and  he  helps  us  to  an  ap- 
proximate date.  He  is  speaking  (i.  3.  8)  generally  of  such 
changes,  whether  by  filling  up  or  cutting  through;  tyravSa  [at 
Leukas]  /xcV  bfj  HuiKOjrai  ;^eip(5rf(i7ro«  y€y6va<riv'  dXKax^Oi  de  vfXHTxoMrfit 
9  ye^v/xfxretf,  icaBdv€p  kcu  ttjs  irp6i  SvpaKovcais  t^aov'  vvv  fiiv  yi^pa 
itrriv  ^  avvdirrova-a  avrfiv  irpos  Trjv  ijirtipov*  frpdrtpov  ftc  x^f^y  ^^  fffjaw 
"ifivKos,  \oyaiov  \iBov,  ty  xoXci  €k\9Kt6v. 

This  shows  that  the  mole  was  made  in  the  time  of  Ibykos.    For 
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he  clearly  speaks  of  it  as  a  new  thing  in  his  day.  His  exact  words 
hare  been  luckily  preserved  to  us  by  a  scholiast  on  Pindar,  Nem. 
i.  I.  See  Boeckh,  ii.  427 ;  Bergk,  iii.  244  ;  Abel,  Scholia,  17.  In 
Bergk's  edition  the  lines  stand  thus ; 

.  .  .  «apcl  X^P^^ 

klBtvov  iKXficrby  waXAfUUffi  $porw 
wp6a$€  Z4  vir  irtV  iampirav 
IxB^ts  df/io^yoi  viftoyro. 

There  has  been  some  questioning  as  to  the  meaning  of  avrfpirapy 
vrfpiTov  (several  spellings).  It  is  enough  for  Sicilian  history  that  a 
mole  of  stones  was  built  where  fish  had  been  wont  to  swim,  and 
that  the  work  was  done  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  We  get  near  to  this  by  the  date  of  Ibykos  (see 
p.  154).  He  seems  to  have  been  specially  struck  with  the  fine 
cutting  of  the  stones.  It  was  doubtless  an  early  example  of  such 
care  applied  to  a  work  of  that  kind. 

On  the  strength  of  this  mole  one  of  the  scholiasts  on  Pindar 
(Pyth.  ii.  9)  makes  Ortygia  a  peninsula ;  'Oprvytaif  dc  rrfp  «ri  rrj^ 
ZikcXmv  ;(fpp<Sin;<rov   f^aaur    avni  yap  iniaot  odaa  r6  irp6r€p0P  <nfvri<l>Brf 

rais  Zvpoiccwcttf.  Compare  the  same  scholiast  on  the  beginning 
of  the  ode. 

The  bridge  spoken  of  by  Strabo  was  as  old  as  the  time  of  Cicero. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  great  description  of  Syracuse  (Verr.  iv.  52) 
he  says ;  **  Eorum  portuum  coi^unctione  pars  oppidi  quie  appellatur 
insula,  mari  disjuncta  angusto,  ponte  rursum  adjungitur  et  con- 
tinetur." 

The  good  Fazello  (i.  169)  sums  up  the  changes  in  a  curious  way, 
and  carries  on  the  tale  to  his  own  day ; 

'*  Prima  igitur  pars  Chersonesus  est,  qnee  ab  initio  Omethermon, 
quod  simile  balneo  est  Latinis ;  mox  Ortygia,  denique  Naxus  grsece, 
latine  vero  Insula  dicitur.  Heec  cum  ab  iEtoHs  primum,  deinde 
a  Siculis,  et  demum  a  Grsecis  fiiit  occupata,  peninsula  erat,  et 
nondum  tota  mari  circumflua,  ut  ex  Thucydide  et  Strabone  memi- 
nimus.  Postea  vero  exuperante  mari  abrupto  Isthmo,  insula  est 
facta,  et  reliquis  partibus  angusto  ponte  adjuncta,  ut  Cic.  memorat. 
Apposita  Syracusis  insula  (lib.  primo  inquit  Strabo)  quae  hoc  tem- 
pore ponte  continuatur  ad  terram,  prius  quidem  ager  erat  Logseo 
ex  lapide,  quem  electum  vocat  Ibycus.  Yerum  non  manu  facta  est, 
sed  exaggeratione.  Hsec  Strabo.  Mea  vero  eetate,  et  pluribus 
ante  annis  ex  congestis  deletse  urbis,  ac   proxime  arcis  ruinis 
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itemm  in  peninsiilam  redacta,  tenui  Isthmo  Sicilise    erat    ad- 
juncta." 

He  goes  on  to  mention  the  catting  of  the  present  channels  by 
Charles  the  Fifth.  Now  that  the  gateways  of  the  Emperor  have 
heen  so  hmtally  destroyed,  the  channels  and  bridges  are  meaningless, 
and  it  would  save  trouble  to  come  back  to  the  state  of  thin^ 
recorded  by  Ibykos. 


NOTE  XVI.   p.  149. 

St^ichoros  of  Himera. 

St&sighobos  was  so  closely  connected  with  Himera  that  Pan- 
sanias,  who,  in  x.  26.  i,  refers  to  him  as  St^sichoros,  in  26.  9  refers 
to  him  again  as  "  the  Himeraian ; "  xarh  rov  *I/x€pa/ov  rrfv  n^w.  But,  as 
he  was  not  in  strictness  Stdsichoros,  so,  according  to  some  accounts, 
he  was  not  in  strictness  a  man  of  Himera.  The  change  of  name 
comes  irom  Hdsychios  of  Mil^tos  (Flach,  201,  and  C.  MuUer,  iv. 
194),  who  is  followed  by  Souidas;  eVX^^  dc  ^Trfcixopos  on  npArot 
KiBapt^hiq.  x^P^^  €aTrja'€Vy  (irtl  npSrepov  Turiat  ^icaXccro.      For  his  father 

we  have  the  choice  of  several  names,  Euphorbos,  Euph^mos, 
Eukleid^s,  Hyet^s,  and  finally  Hesiod  himself.  Eukleid^,  as 
Holm  remarks,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  founders  of  Himera 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  411);  but  he  could  not  have  come  from  Matauros. 
The  descent  of  St^sichoros  from  that  town  is  mentioned  aa  one 
version  by  HSsychios,  and  by  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  in  whose 
geography  Matauros  is  in  Sicily  (Mdrovpos*  nSkis  2uce\ias,  AoKpw 
KTio-fia  .  .  .  2T7}(rlxopos  EvfpTjfiov  iroif ,  MaravpufOi  yeivr,  6  r&v  ficXAr 
froiTfTrfs),  H^sychios  mentions  another  account  which  brought  him 
from  Pallantion  in  Arkadia.  In  Plato,  Fhffidrus,  p.  244,  he  is 
2TT)aixopo£  6  Ev^^/iov  ^lft€palog. 

The  parentage  of  St^ichoros  as  the  son  of  Hesiod  and  Elymend 
is  distinctly  set  forth  in  the  alleged  fragment  of  Aristotle's  Polities 
(i  15  C.  Milller,  ii.  144).  This  is  the  story  which  is  referred  to  by 
Thucydides  (iii.  96),  and  which  is  told  in  di£Perent  ways  by  Pan- 
sanias  (ix.  31.  5)  and  Plutarch  (Sept,  Sep,  Con,  19).  We  are  not 
concerned  with  the  exact  relations  between  Hesiod  and  Klymenft, 
as  we  may  be  sure  (see  Mure,  Hist.  Qreek  Lit.  iii.  232)  that 
Btdsichoros  could  be  said  to  be  their  son  only  in  a  figurative  sense. 
We  may  believe  that  the  story  about  the  nightingale  is  no  less 
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figurative.    It  is  prettily  told  in  the  ^Eie^pacriff  of  Cfaristoddros 
in  the  Anthology ; 

^Tffirtxopoy  5*  hifjixa  XiyvBpoov,  Sv  vorc  7am 
'SitctXlif  ii\p  (^p0*,  XCput  S*  hWia^w  'Av($XA«tfr 
dpfiga^biv  in  /afrpbt  tvi  ffnX6yxi^oi<riv  l^rrs* 
rov  7^  rticrofUvoio  leai  h  ipdos  Aprt  fU>Kouirros 
i»wc$€if  Up6^rot  M  ffTOfMTtffffiy  dtfSify 
K&$ptf  i^fo/Urtj,  ktyvpfjiy  6y€fi6XX€ro  poKw^y. 

(The  epithet  of  the  futXin}  brings  us  within  the  range  of  Plato's  pan 
about  Xiytuu  and  Aiyv9g  in  Phaddrus,  p.  237.) 

Hdsychios  gives  St^ichoros  two  brothers,  Helianaz  and  Mamer- 
tinos.  According  to  Strabo  (vi.  i),  there  was  a  town  MtifAtprtov  in 
Bruttium,  and  its  gentile  was,  Sikel-fashion,  Mafieprufog,  The  real 
name  seems  to  be  Matnerkos,  another  Italian  name  which  we  shall 
come  across  in  Sicily.  This  appears  from  Proklos  on  Euclid  (ii.  19), 
who  quotes  Hippias  of  El  is.  (Some  read  Ameristos,  which  is  less 
likely.)  Hdsychios  perhaps  had  something  about  the  '^  Mamertina 
civitas"  in  his  head.  Mamertinos  was  yfwfArrpias  €fiiF€ipo9i  while 
Helianax  was  vofio^enis. 

Of  the  tomb  at  Katand  H^ychios  says  ; 

ol  d0  dn6  ndXXavriov  rijs  *ApKadias  <l)x/y6vTa  avrhv  iKBtuf  <l>aa\v  tis 
KarainjVj  koI  '  circ?  rcXcvr^o-oi  Koi  raifiTJvai  irp6  t^9  nvkrfs  i^rcff  cj  avrov 
2Tff(nx^p€tos  irpo(niy6p€vr(u» 

Souidas  adds,  under  ndyra  o<er»  ; 

ol  fiiw  2Trjoi)^op6y  <f>a<TW  iv  Yjaravjn  Ta<l>TJvai  noXvT€\mt  7rp6t  rats  air 
avTov  2Trf<nxop€ioi£  \€yofU»ai£  ffvkaig,  Koi  rov  fiyrifttiov  Z)(ovros  ocrtf 
Ktopas  Koi  6Kr6  ffadiiovs  jcai  oxrcb  ynvias. 

Julius  Pollux  (ix.  100)  quotes  the  same  proverb,  but  removes  * 
the  tomb  to  Himera ; 

2T7jaixopos  cjcaXcird  rit  napa  roir  d(rrpayaXi(ov(np  dpiBphg  hs  ihijKov  ra 
OKTot.  r6v  yiip  cV  *lp€p^  rov  noujrov  raxfiov  e{  ofrra»  ira»r»p  avpred^vra 
ntirotfiK^vai  rijy  irdvr*  6kt»  ffxwX  rrapoiplav. 

The  reference  to  Pallantion  is  anything  but  clear.  Is  there  any 
confusion  with  what  Pausanias  says  (viii.  3.  2)  that  Stdsichoros 
mentioned  that  town  in  the  Q^ryonlis  7 

Eustathios  also  (II.  xxiii.  88,  p.  1289.  60,  cf.  Od.  i.  107,  p.  1397. 
39)  has  another  proverb  connected  with  an  octagonal  tomb  of 
St^ichoros  at  Himera ; 

Acyero  dcrtrcyavralf  kcX  irrfcixopos,  6  rfjv  oicrdba  brjXab^  OTifiaivuVy 
cVcl  6  rV  'ipipq,  rj  liKtXiKJ  ra^s  rovdc  rov  /ifXoirocov  c(  oxr^  yoftyiai' 
orvmeiTO. 
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There  may  have  heen  two  tombe ;  bat  if  there  was  only  one, 
Katan6  is  the  most  likely.  No  one  would  be  likely  to  invent  or 
dream  a  tomb  at  Katand  for  the  man  of  Himera.  But  all  that  we 
get  from  St^sichoros  about  Himera  comes  from  the  very  doubtful 
passage  of  Himerios  (Or.  xxix.  3),  where,  among  other  poets  who 
praised  certain  cities,  we  read  koI  \6yois  koct/mi  Inialxofns.  Bergk 
(iii.  226)  dutifully  supplies  Himera. 

There  seems  to  have  been  an  odd  tendency  to  connect  St^- 
choros  with  proverbs  about  numbers.  Besides  eight,  he  has  to  do 
in  a  very  dark  way  with  three.  This  comes  in  the  strange  pro> 
verb  quoted  by  Souidas  and  by  Diogenianus  (Cent.  vii.  14,  Faroeni. 
OrsBci,  i.  288)  and  Apostolius  (xiii.  18,  Farcem.  Qraeci,  ii.  578),  ovdc 

rh  rpia  ^rrftrix^pov  yuwtrKtit )     It  is  said  hc\  rmv  anai^vnatu  kcH  aftowr»p. 

Souidas  adds,  cWfid^  tv^iufios  fjv,  which  hardly  makes  matters  clearer. 
The  change  made  by  St^sichoros  in  the  Greek  conception  of 
H^rakl^  comes  from  Ath^naios,  xii.  6  ;  toOtok  ['H/MucX/a]  o2  Woi 
iroiijraX  KaTa(rK€va{ovaiv  cy  Xfforov  ax^futri  i»6vov  ir€pi7rofifv6fifvap,  (vkop 
tfxorra  Koi  \€0Vttjp  kgI  r6(a'  kcu  ravra  nXatrai  vpStrov  ^rrfalxopov  rov 
'Ifupcuov,  Koi  SdvBof  d*  6  fifXoTroihsy  irpf<rpvr€pos  il>v  ^rTiirtx^pov,  w  cat 
ovris  6  ^rrjaixopos  ftaprvptif  &g  <f>rj<n»  6  McyajcXridi;?,  ov  ravnjv  avr^ 
irfpiTiOrffn  rrjv   otoX^i'  akka   ttjv  'O/ii^puc^r.      St^sichoros   is   also    said 

(Schol.  ad  Hesiod.  Theog,  287)  to  have  described  G^ryonds  with 
six  hands,  six  feet,  and  wings  (cf.  Msch,  Agam.  870).  All  this 
seems  to  point  to  barbaric  influence ;  but  it  shows  that  there  was 
an  earlier,  a  more  purely  Greek,  H^rakl^s.  Very  little  is  recorded 
of  this  Xanthos.     See  Bergk,  iii.  204. 

The  poem  on  Sky  11a  (Bergk,  iii.  210)  is  referred  to  by  the 
scholiast  on  Apoll6nios,  iv.  828,  where  the  poet  speaks  of  2icvXXa 
AiaopiTf,  Just  before,  at  v.  825,  the  scholiast  has  some  Sicilian 
matter,  and  he  tries  to  localize  things  at  Tauromenion.  It  is 
iElian  (V.  H.  x.  18)  who  refers  to  Stisichoros  as  telling  the  story 
of  Daphnis  (see  vol.  i.  p.  293),  and  it  has  been  thought  that  the 
story  of  the  five  dogs  of  Daphnis  in  the  ffistory  of  Animals  (xi.  13) 
came  from  St^sichoros'  poem  on  him. 

The  story  of  the  Palinodia  is  doubtless  best  known  from  the 
reference  in  Plato,  Phsedrus,  p.  243,  where  the  verses  are  quoted ; 

oifK  IvT   irvfios  \6yos  oJJror 
oib*  ifiat  iv  vavclv  iva4\/ji<HS, 
odV  txto  wfpyapa  Tpoias, 

And  the  story  is  told  by  Isokrat^s  (Helen,  73).     But  the  fullest 
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yersion  is  that  which  comes  in  the  story  of  Leonymos  as  told  by 
Pausanias,  iii.  20.  11.  (See  p.  152.)  Pindar,  -who  in  the  ode  to 
Th6r5n  places  the  Island  of  the  Blessed,  and  Achilleus  in  it,  in  the 
Ocean,  refers  to  the  Euxine  story  in  Nem.  iv.  49  (or  80)  ; 

Ik  8'  E6£«/if^  wtX6yu  ^acmb'  'AxtXc^r 
vaffov. 

But  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  marriage  of  Achilleus  and  Helen 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  teaching  of  the  Odyssey,  iv.  563  et 
seqq.  Justin  (xx.  3)  speaks  of  the  Dioskouroi  as  fighting  on  the 
Lokrian  side  at  the  Sagras,  and  says  that  the  news  was  known 
at  Olympia  the  same  day,  much  as  in  the  legends  of  Regillus  and 
Pydna. 

The  passing  of  the  soul  of  Homer  into  St^sichoros  (like  that  of 
the  Dictator  Ccesar  into  William  Eufus)  is  asserted  by  Antipatros 
in  the  Anthology,  vii.  76 ; 

iirripiaw  Kardtnu  ai9a\6ty  SdvcSoy, 
oO,  Kard  Tlv$a'y6pov  ipvaixdy  tpdriv,  A  wph^  'O/J^pov 
iffvx^  M  ffripvots  IkvTtpov  (pidaaro, 

Sim6nid6s,  in  the  fragment  quoted  by  Ath^naios,  iv.  172  (see  Bergk, 
iii.  206),  is  satisfied  with  bracketing  the  two  poets ; 

And  it  is  something  to  think  that  the  loveliest  fragment  of  all 
came  in  a  tale  in  which  Sicily  must  have  played  no  small  part 
(see  Bergk,  iii.  209) ; 

*Ki\iOi  V  '^w€ptovi^s  i^vas  iffKari^aivty, 

"Xpvatov,  S<f>pa  8c'  'OircoyoTo  wtpdffas 

dipucot6^  Upas  worl  fiMia  witrbs  iptpyds 

wotI  ftaripa  Kovpi9iay  r   UXoxov  muZds  re  ^Ikovr 

6  V  €5  dXffos  (0a 

9&^vaiai  Koraaieiov  woaarl  v6Xs  A169. 

From  Tartdssos  and  Erytheia  the  son  of  Zeus  came  in  the  end 
to  Eryx,  to  the  baths  and  the  hills  that  were  to  be  those  of 
Himera.  But  I  wonder  as  much  as  I  did  many  years  back,  how 
Mure  (Hist.  Greek  Lit.  iii.  251)  could  have  brought  himself,  "  for 
the  sake  of  his  own  verse,"  to  "  substitute  car  for  cuf),''  But  the 
way  of  translators  is  hard. 
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NOTE  XVII.  p.  1 66. 
The  Alliai^ce  between  Persia  and  Carthage. 

It  is  curious  how  things  turn  about.  When  Grote  wrote,  it  waa 
needful  to  insist,  with  a  little  hesitation,  that  there  was  some  con- 
nexion between  the  Persian  invasion  of  Old  Greece  and  the  Car- 
thaginian invasion  of  Greek  Sicily.  In  answer  to  Mitford  and 
Dahlmann,  who  denied  any  connexion  between  the  two  (see  Mit- 
ford's  note  at  the  end  of  ch.  x.  sect,  i),  the  great  master  argued 
(v.  294)  that  "there  seems  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
simultaneous  attack  on  the  Greeks  both  in  Peloponnesos  and  in 
Sicily  was  concerted  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Xerxes — 
probably  by  the  Phoenicians  on  behalf  of  Xerxes."  It  is  now 
taken  for  granted  in  the  last  German  book,  not  only  that  the  two 
invasions  were  planned  in  concert,  but  that  Carthage  acted  as  a 
vassal  of  Persia.  Diodoros  is  taken  to  task  for  not  having  the 
wit  to  see  this  and  for  foreshadowing  Grote's  view.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  well-known  German  book,  not  very  much  older,  faUs  back  on 
the  views  of  Mitford  against  which  Grote  argued.  And  a  smaUer 
and  less  known  German  book,  a  little  earlier  again,  supports  the 
intermediate  doctrine  of  Grote.  In  such  a  case  one  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  exercise  a  little  judgement  for  oneself. 

The  fullest  discussion  of  the  matter  is  that  in  Meltzer's  Ge- 
schichte  der  Karthager,  i.  204-210  and  493-499.  But  human 
nature,  at  least  insular  nature,  gives  way  before  this  last  wilder- 
ness of  words  and  references  heaped  together  on  pages  raised  to 
the  highest  measure  of  physical  repulsiveness  that  the  printer  s  skill 
can  give  them.  One  is  tempted  to  keep  to  Duncker  (Geschichte 
des  Alterthums,  iv.  527,  vii.  217,  381)  and  Busolt  (Griechische 
Geschichte,  ii.  259),  whose  pages  one  can  at  any  rate  read  and 
understand.  I  have  got  something  out  of  Meltzer,  this  time  as 
at  other  times ;  but  it  is  hard  work.  Meltzer,  it  seems  (p.  494), 
put  forth  an  earlier  treatise  on  the  subject,  of  which  he  did  not 
think  very  highly  when  he  came  to  write  his  greater  work.  But 
it  is  hard  of  him  to  snub  a  praiseworthy  little  Abhandlung  (Persien 
und  Karthago  ;  von  Moritz  Pfalz ;  Naumburg,  1869),  seemingly  be- 
cause its  author  speaks  respectfully  of  Meltzer's  own  earlier  labours. 
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Pfalz  seems  to  me  to  make  on  the  whole  a  very  good  defence  of 
Qrote's  position,  though  he  quite  underrates  the  position  of  Carthage 
at  the  time  (p.  23).  Duncker  rejects  the  treaty  altogether ;  Busolt 
accepts  the  extreme  statement  the  other  way,  that  Carthage  acted 
as  the  vassal  of  Persia.  Mommsen,  into  whose  department  the 
question  hardly  came,  seems  (R.  G.  i.  294)  to  doubt  as  to  the 
treaty.  But  he  puts  forth  in  the  strongest  words  the  practical 
fellow- working  of  Persia  and  Carthage. 

The  only  objection  that  I  can  see  to  a  belief  in  the  joint  working 
of  Persia  and  Carthage  is  that  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the 
earlier  writers.  Now  the  one  extant  earlier  writer  in  whom 
we  could  look  for  any  mention  of  it  is  Herodotus.  But  the  wonder- 
fully casual  way  in  which  Herodotus  refers  to  the  war  in  Sicily 
at  all  (see  below,  p.  518)  really  makes  his  mere  silence  of  no  force. 
And  it  is  mere  silence ;  he  has  not  a  word  that  tells  the  other  way. 
The  two  writers  from  whom  our  account  comes  are  Ephoros  and 
Diodoros.  Diod6ros  is  of  course  said  to  represent  Timaios,  though 
I  know  not  why  he  may  not  represent  Antiochos.  The  story 
of  Diodoros  implies  a  treaty  between  the  two  barbarian  powers 
on  equal  terms,  while  the  version  of  Ephoros  has  been  tliought 
to  imply  that  Carthage  acted  in  the  matter  as  a  dependent  ally 
of  Persia.  This  last  comes  from  a  fragment  (C.  Miiller,  ii.  264) 
preserved  by  the  scholiast  on  Pindar,  Pyth.  L  126.  It  is  perhaps 
well  to  remember  that  this  scholiast  is  one  against  whom  his 
very  editors  cry  out  as  a  "  portentum,"  and  denounce  his  "stupor" 
and  his  ''indoctum  ingenium.'*  And  well  they  may  when  he 
thinks  that  Pindar  could  have  read  Ephoros.  One  commentator 
says  "  nefas  est  corrigere  hujus  scholiastsB  stuporem."  Another 
undertakes  his  defence,  and  makes  him  say,  what  he  may  cer- 
tainly have  meant  to  say,  that  Ephoros  had  read  Pindar.  Now 
Ephoros,  as  quoted  by  this  unlearned  man,  is  made  to  say  that, 
at  the  time  when  the  envoys  from  Old  Greece  come  to  Gel6n  (a  yet 
more  unlearned  man  on  the  same  page  says  Uierdn),  hedeething  him 
to  come  to  the  general  council  of  the  Greeks  {Ik€T€vovt€s  tts  rov  t&p 
'EXkrjjwv  uvkXoyoy  cX^cIv),  Persian  and  Phoenician  envoys  came  to 
Carthage,  bidding  the  Carthaginians  to  get  together  the  greatest 
fleet  they  can,  to  sail  to  Sicily,  and  having  overcome  those  who 
took  the  Greek  side,  to  sail  to  PeloponnSsos  (ex  dc  Ufpa-av  km  ifotvl- 
Kwp  9rpco'/3e»  vp6s  'Kapxifioviovsy  irpoardo'O'opTas  [the  other  form  of 
"  stupor  "  has  K€\fvovTas^  »s  irktlarop  btoi  otAop*   €ls  StxcXtoir  re  fiadi- 
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{etv  jcal  KaT(urrp€yjrafuvovs  rovt  rh  r&p  'EXkifP^v  (ftpotfovvras  irXciF  cirt 
nekon-ownjaov).  The  vassalage  of  Carthage  to  Persia  is  held  to 
he  implied  in  the  casual  use  of  the  words  irpwrrdrrovTas  or  iccXcv- 
ovras,  as  opposed  to  iKertvovras,  From  this  point  of  view  DiodoroB, 
copyist  of  Timaios,  is  severely  rehuked  by  Busolt  for  not  under- 
standiug  the  state  of  things,  and  for  imagining  a  mere  treaty 
(Vertrag,  avvSrjKai)  where  there  was  a  royal  command  {Befehl). 
His  story  (xi.  i)  is  that  Xerxes,  wishing  to  destroy  all  the  Greeks 

everywhere    {^vXofAtyos    navrag    rovs  ^EXkijvas    cofaardTOVs    frc»c7<r<u), 

sent  an  embassy  to  Carthage  and  made  a  treaty  (d(C9rpc(r0€vo-aro 
TTphs  KapxTjbopiovs  irtpi  Koivonpayias  xal  <rvp€$€To  irpos  avrovti).  The 
terms  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  other  story,  except  that  nothing 
is  said  about  the  Carthaginians  going  on  to  Peloponn^sos  when 
they  had  done  with  Sicily  (^ore  avrov  M  row  Trjv  'EXKaba  KorocicoOvrat 
'*EWrjpas  trrpaTivtw,  Kapxribopiovs  dc  rots  avroit  ;(p<$yocff  fieyakas  frapa^ 
a-K€vda'cur3cu  bwdfitiSj  Koi  KararrokefjSja-ai  'EXXtiv»»  rovs  irfpl  SkcXuu'  kcu 
*IraXuxy  oUovvrafj, 

The    question   then  is  this;    Do   these  passages  prove   joint 
action  on  the  part  of  Persians  and  Carthaginians  ?     If  they  do, 
Did  that  joint  action  take  the  shape  of  an  alliance  between  two 
independent   powers  or  that  of  an  order  issued  by  the  Great 
King  to  the  vassal  commonwealth  of  Carthage?     For  the  joint 
action   there  is   the  distinct  assertion  of  the  source  or  sources 
of  Diodoros,  and  also  of  Ephoros,  who  is  clear  on  this   point. 
Against  it  there   is  no   evidence  whatever,  only  the  silence  of 
Herodotus  and  the  surmise  of  modem  scholars  tliat  it  could  not 
be  so.     But  why  ?     The  Carthaginians  and  the  Great  King  had  a 
common  interest;  what  was  more  obvious  than  that  they  should 
enter  into  an  alliance  to  promote  iti     And  if  it  should  be  said 
that  the  diplomacy  of  the  Great  King  was  commonly  of  another 
kind,  that  he  was  more  in  the  habit  of  demanding  earth  and 
water  than  of  entering  into  equal  alliances,  the  answer  is  easy* 
He  found  himself  in   circumstances  where  that  kind  of  diplo- 
macy would  not  work,  and  he  had  the  best  possible  agents  for 
diplomacy  of  another  kind  ready  at  hand  in  the  men  of  the  Old 
Phoenicia.     Those  who  fought  so  well  for  him  against  the  Greek 
would  be  equally  ready  to  work  for  him  in  the  other  way.     The 
agency  of  the  Old-Phoenicians  is  distinctly  asserted  by  Ephoros 
— cV  n€p<rav  Kui  ^oiviK<av  frpcV/Sciff  rrpos  Kapxij^vlov?,     Their  mission 

is  doubtless  consistent  with  the  vassalage  of  Carthage;   but  it 
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assuredly  does  not  imply  it,  and  on  the  whole  it  looks  the  other 
way. 

For  that  vassalage  I  certainly  see  no  evidence  whatever.  We 
know  perfectly  well  that  KambysSs  designed  the  conquest  of 
Carthage;  but  we  know  equally  well  that  he  never  carried  out 
his  plan,  because  his  vassals  of  the  Old  Phoenicia  would  not  serve 
against  their  colonists.  Herodotus  (iii.  1 9)  adds  emphatically,  Kap- 
)(fjb6vioi  fiiv  wv  ovT»  dovXoavmjv  di€<f>vyov  rrp^  Utpa-i&v,  Nor  can  it 
possibly  prove  anything  to  say,  what  cannot  be  doubted,  that  KyrSn6 
acknowledged  the  Persian  overlordship.  That  brings  us  no  nearer 
to  any  Persian  authority  over  Cai-thage.  It  is  enough  that,  when 
Herodotus  wrote,  Carthage  was  independent,  and  that  he  knew 
of  no  time  when  it  had  been  otherwise.  Surely  nothing  can  be 
proved  by  the  wild  story  in  Justin  referred  to  above  in  p.  483. 
Even  if  it  is  at  all  founded  on  genuine  records,  the  story  is  so 
blundered  as  to  be  quite  incapable  of  proving  anything.  Indeed 
one  cannot  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  the  alleged  orders  of  Darius 
— it  is  Darius  and  not  Xerxds — may  come  out  of  some  confusion 
with  the  well-known  story  of  Gelon.  It  really  can  prove  nothing 
if  we  like  to  believe,  on  the  authority  of  Megasthen^s  (Josephus 
c.  Ap.  i.  20,  and  Strabo,  xv.  i.  6),  that  Nebuchadnezzar  overran 
Africa  and  Spain  as  far  as  the  pillars  of  H^rakl^s  and  beyond. 
If  he  did,  the  story  of  Kambysis  shows  that  his  authority  in  those 
parts  did  not  pass  on  to  his  Persian  successors.  Indeed  I  do  not 
see  that  even  the  account  in  Ephoros  really  implies  any  Persian  su- 
periority over  Carthage.  The  reading  fluctuates  between  iccXevovrat 
and  npo<TT(ur<rovTas,  a  kind  of  difference  which  shows  that  we  cannot 
be  at  all  sure  that  we  have  the  author's  genuine  words.  There  is 
no  need  to  press  either  word  to  its  fullest  sense.  The  diplomacy 
of  the  Great  King  was  likely  to  be  a  little  overbearing  in  its  for- 
mulae, even  when  addressed  to  an  equal  ally.  The  words  Kf\€wiv  and 
TTpofnarrtiv  might  not  be  bad  words  to  express  it,  especially  when 
there  is  a  contrast  with  iKtrtvav  to  T>e  enforced.  In  later  times 
European  states  have  sometimes  put  up  with  such  pretensions  on 
the  part  of  barbarian  potentates,  when  no  practical  loss  was  likely 
to  follow.  The  Carthaginians  were  doubtless  quite  sharp  enough 
to  do  the  like  on  occasion.  "What  I  do  not  believe  is  that  their 
commonwealth  stood  in  any  terms  of  acknowledged  dependence  on 
Persia.  If  it  were  so,  it  is  strange  that  we  never  hear  of  it  at  any 
other  time. 

VOL.  II.  L  1 
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NOTE  XVIII.   pp.  1 60,  192. 

Thb  Date  op  the  Wab  of  Uiheba. 

Herodotus,  it  is  well  known  (vii.  166),  reports  without  com- 
ment the  Sicilian  tradition  according  to  which  the  battles  of  Salamis 
and  Himera  were  fought  on  the  same  day  {irphs  dc  km  rdbt  Xryovcn 
or  <TW€pr}  T^r  avTTJs  fffjjpijs  tp  re  t§  StxcXti;  VcXiova  Koi  Oripava  wum 
^KyLikKov  TOP   KapxTf^Piov  Koi   iv  ^aXafuvi  roits  "EXkTfvaf  rhv   Il/poi/v). 

There  really  seems  no  reason  against  believing  this  story,  except 
a  feeling  that  it  is  too  good  to  be  true.  It  is  of  course  quite  pos- 
sible and  quite  likely  that,  if  the  two  battles  happened  at  all  nearly 
at  the  same  time,  a  story  would  spring  up  that  they  happened  on 
the  same  day.  A  statement  to  that  effect  would  give  way  to  a  small 
amount  even  of  unlikelihood,  much  more  to  the  slightest  proof 
the  other  way.  But  here  is  no  proof  and  no  unlikelihood;  the 
two  battles  may  as  well  have  happened  on  the  same  day  as  not. 
Herodotus  says  that  they  did ;  the  alternative  statements  go  for 
very  little.  Diod6ro8  (xi.  24)  says  that  the  fight  at  Himera 
happened  on  the  same  day,  not  as  the  fight  at  Salamis,  but  as 
the  fight  at  Thermopylai.  This  may  be  suspected  of  being  an 
improvement  on  the  earlier  statement  of  Herodotus.  I  should 
have  suspected  a  tendency  to  bring  together  two  land  battles 
fought  near  the  sea;  only  the  battle  which  Dioddros  says  (xi.  23) 
was  usually  compared  with  Himera  was  one  which  he  does  not 
bring  into  any  connexion  of  time,  namely  the  inland  fight  of  Plataia. 
One  odd  point  of  contrast  is  brought  out,  namely  that  Pausanias 
and  Themistoklds  both  fell  from  their  place  of  honour,  while  Gelon 

grew  old  in  his  (^eyyrjpda-ai  rg  fiaa-iKeia  jcai   TcKfurrjacu    Bavyta^ofifvop). 

Certainly  Gel6n  died  in  honour,  but  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
grown  old  in  it.  Thermopylai  supplies  its  contrast  also.  The 
same  day  saw  the  most  brilliant  victory  and  the  most  glorious  de- 
feat (t^v  KaXXiOTi;y  yuci^v  icai  t^v  ivdo^oTarrjv  ^TTa»y 

All  this  seems  like  lat^r  reflexion  and  surmise,  while  the  syn- 
chronism in  Herodotus  is  at  least  as  likely  to  be  true  tradition 
as  not.  But  after  all,  the  exact  day  does  not  matter  much, 
except  to  heighten  the  picture  of  Greece  striving  against  both 
her  enemies  at  once.  For  the  general  purposes  of  history  it 
is  enough  that  no  great  time  can  have  passed  between  the  two 
battles,  without  strictly  requiring  both  to  have  been  fought  on 
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the  same  day.  The  date  of  Aristotle  (Poet.  26)  xorA  rovs  ovrow 
XP^vom  is  enough.  But  it  is  important  to  hring  hoth  battles  at  least 
within  the  second  half  of  the  year  480  b.o.  This  Busolt  (iL 
263)  does  without  remark.  Holm  has  a  view  which  I  cannot 
accept,  namely  that  the  Carthaginian  invasion  of  Sicily  happened 
at  least  a  year  before  the  Persian  invasion  of  Old  Greece,  and  that 
the  war  spoken  of  by  Qelon  as  waged  by  him  to  avenge  the  death 
of  D6rieus  is  no  other  than  the  war  of  Himera.  I  have  already  (see 
above,  pp.  478,  482)  pointed  out  the  strange  way  in  which,  if  this 
view  is  accepted,  Herodotus  is  made  to  contradict  himself.  And 
I  hope  that  I  have  given  some  reasons  to  show  that  there  was  an 
earlier  war  with  Carthage  to  which  Qelon  is  made  to  refer.  I  turn 
again  to  Holm's  note,  i.  416,  and  I  really  find  nothing  to  argue 
against.  His  one  point  is  that  Gel6n  speaks  of  an  earlier  warfare. 
The  simple  answer  is  that  it  is  Herodotus  who  makes  him  speak 
of  his  earlier  warfare,  and  that  it  is  Herodotus  who  directly  after 
goes  on  to  speak  of  the  warfare  of  Himera  as  later. 

I  cannot  see  that  the  poem  of  Simonid^s  quoted  in  p.  259, 
which  has  been  thought  to  refer  to  Salamis  and  Himera,  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  It  clearly  refers  to  the  battles 
at  the  Enrymedon. 

NOTE  XIX.  p.  174. 

The  Laced.£monian  knj>  Athenian  Emhasst 

TO  Gel6n. 

The  embassy  sent  by  the  Greeks  at  the  Isthmus  to  Gel6n,  as 
told  by  Herodotus,  is  so  lively  and  dramatic,  and  every  word  so 
well  illustrates  some  point  in  the  case,  that,  familiar  as  it  is,  I 
thought  it  right  to  tell  it  once  more  at  length,  and  to  point  out 
the  force  of  particular  expressions.  But  I  cannot  believe  it  to  be 
historical.  It  reads  to  me  like  a  piece  of  Syracusan  satire  which 
Herodotus  heard  on  the  spot.  It  is  really  not  unlikely  that  it 
may  come  from  a  play  of  Epicharmos  (see  p.  418).  We  have  our 
parallels  in  more  modem  times.  The  dialogue  Eeems  framed 
to  make  game  of  the  kind  of  personage  who,  some  time  back, 
used  to  be  spoken  of  as  "Mr.  Mother-country."  A  Spartan 
ambassador  was  not  unlikely  to  say  something  foolish  and  in- 
solenty  but  hardly  anything  quite  so  foolish  and  insolent  as  the 
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story  makes  him.  The  Athenian  might  have  pleaded  that  the 
naval  force  of  Athens  was  as  great  as  that  of  Syracose,  nor 
was  he  unlikely  to  enlarge  more  fiilly  than  was  needed  on  the 
mythical  glories  of  his  own  city.  But  he  was  not  likely  to  plead 
the  merits  of  the  Homenc  king  of  Athens  as  of  itself  reason 
enough  to  shut  out  Oelon  from  the  command.  And  in  a  troe 
report  of  an  assembly  sent  to  Syracuse  by  the  Greeks  at  the 
Isthmus,  Corinth  could  hardly  have  failed  to  take  the  first  place. 
Here  we  have  not  a  word  about  Corinth.  The  reason  is  plain. 
Syracusan  taste  might  enjoy  banter  against  Athens  or  Sparta; 
filial  piety  forbade  any  mockery  of  the  metropolis. 

Polybios  (xii.  26  6)  had  somewhere  found  an  account  of  the 
dialogue  between  Qelon  and  the  envoys,  which  reads  like  the 
serious  version  of  which  the  story  in  Herodotus  is  the  grotesque 
shape.  Gelon  offers  twenty  thousand  footmen  and  two  hundred 
ships  of  war  {vavs  Kara^paKTovi\  if  the  Greeks  at  the  Isthmus 
will  give  him  the  command  either  by  knd  or  by  sea.  An  answer, 
which  Polybios  thinks  much  to  the  purpose,  is  made,  not  to  Cklon 
by  envoys  at  Syracuse,  but  by  the  congress  at  Corinth  to  the 
envoys  of  Gelon  {<fKUj\  rovr  irpoKaOrjfxevovs  cV  YLoplvBta  t&p  'EXX^mmt 
vrpayftariKW-arov  arr6Kpiixa  Bovvcu  rois  napa  roC  TeXmvos  irpccr/Sevrais). 
They  asked  him  to  give  help ;  they  could  say  nothing  about  the 
command  ;  that  must  fall  to  him  who  showed  himself  most  worthy 
of  it  (t^v  d*  fiyefioviav  dvayKtf  ra  vpayfurra  irfpiBfiireiP  tois  apiarois  rwr 
dvbpap).  This  version  must  have  come  from  Ephoros,  as  it  fits  in 
with  the  fragment  from  him  preserved  by  the  scholiasts  on  Pindar, 
Pytb.  i.  146  (see  above,  p.  511).  There,  while  the  Persians  and 
Carthaginians  are  making  their  alliance,  the  Greeks  at  the  Isthmus 
Fend  to  Gel6n,  praying  him  to  come  to  their  synod  (loro^I  yap 
"E^opoff  ToiovTov,  ort  napaa-Krua{ofuvov  Sepfov  top  M  t§  'EXXadt  ar^Kop 
np€ap€i£  irapay(if€(r6ai  irpo^  rcX«ya  t6p  rvpawop  iK€TtvopTas  cir  t6w  tvp 
'EXkfiv^p  (rvWoyop  cX^ciy).  The  Carthaginians  accept  the  invitation 
of  the  Persians,  and  Gtel6n — or  rather  Hier6n  {'Up^pos  avfiftaxv^**^ 
rois  *£XX)7<ri  irpwrBvpovptpov) — accepts  that  of  the  Greeks.  Gelon 
makes  ready  200  ships,  10,000  foot,  and  2000  horse;  but  he  seems 
to  be  hindered  by  the  coming  of  the  Carthaginians,  as  in  the  story 
in  Herodotus,  vii.  165  (see  p.  205).  This  account  faUs  in  with  that 
of  Polybios ;  Ephoros  must  have  made  Gel6n  send  envoys  to  the 
Isthmus,  and  make  his  proposals  and  receive  his  answer  there. 
This  is  really  the  more  likely  story.     But  Polybios  found  another 
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version  in  Timaios  which  must  have  come  much  nearer  to  that  in 
Herodotus,  one  which  contained  long  speeches  and  tended  greatly 

to  the  glory  of  Sicily  (rocovrovr  citrciWi  \6yovs  km  tomCttiv  notelrai 
ancvdrfif  irtpi  rav  r^y  /mv  SixcXioy  fuyokofuptartpaif  woujaai  rrjs  trvfjoraarit 
'EXXodoff,  K.r.X.). 

It  is  singular  that  Polyhios  does  not  here  refer  to  Herodotus, 
nor  does  he  elsewhere.  And  of  Thucydides  he  simply  speaks 
(yiii.  1 3)  as  leaving  off  where  Theopompos  began.  The  historians 
nearer  to  his  own  time  were  much  more  in  his  thoughts.  See 
Hahaffy,  Greek  Life  and  Thought,  p.  530. 

Ath^naios  (ix.  64)  refers  to  the  story  in  Herodotus,  and  com- 
ments on  the  name  Syagros. 

We  may  be  sure  that  some  communications  passed  between 
Qelon  and  the  Greeks  at  the  Isthmus,  and  Ephoros  seems  to 
have  preserved  its  most  probable  shape.  A  general  Hellenic  alli- 
ance seems  as  natural  as  the  general  barbarian  alliance  which  it 
had  to  withstand.  But  though  as  natural,  it  was  not  as  necessary. 
The  two  sets  of  invaders  had  to  form  a  plan  of  joint  invasion  ;  the 
invaded  in  both  lands  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  resist  them.  Still 
the  two  sets  of  Greeks  would  surely  keep  one  another  informed 
of  what  was  going  on.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Gelon,  whose 
success  or  failure  against  the  Carthaginians  was  likely  to  be,  and 
was,  settled  much  sooner  than  the  result  of  the  war  in  old  Greece, 
promised  that,  if  he  were  victorious  in  Sicily,  he  would  sail  to 
Peloponn^sos.  And  out  of  this  might  have  grown  the  story  in 
Diodoros  (see  p.  205)  of  his  preparing  to  set  out  after  Himera, 
but  being  stopped  by  the  news  of  Salamis.  But  such  an  engagement, 
though  possible,  is  not  much  more.  It  is  unpleasant  to  say  it,  but 
the  story  in  Herodotus  (see  p.  182)  about  Gelon  sending  Kadmos  to 
Delphoi  sounds  a  great  deal  more  likely.  At  any  rate  the  actual 
dialogue  in  Herodotus  cannot  in  any  case  be  historical  as  it  stands. 
Neither  can  the  statement  that  follows  it,  that  Gelon,  even  after 
the  dialogue,  still  thought  of  sending  help.  We  cannot  too  often 
remind  ourselves  that  neither  Herodotus  nor  any  one  else  is  of  the 
same  authority  when  he  is  reporting  speeches  or  current  surmises 
about  plans  which  were  never  carried  out  as  when  he  is  recording 
plain  facts.  The  statement  of  Herodotus  (even  his  implied  state- 
ment) that  Gelon  did  this  or  that  is  worth  a  great  deal ;  his 
statement  that  Qelon  meant  to  do  this  or  that  is  worth  very  little. 
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NOTE  XX.  p.  193. 

The  Battle  of  Himeba. 

It  seems  quite  hopeless  to  try  to  reconcile  the  accounts  of  the 
battle  of  Himera  in  Herodotus  and  in  Diod6ros.  Yet  they  have 
one  main  incident  in  common,  namely  the  sacrifice  of  Hamilkar. 
But  every  detail  is  different.  In  the  version  of  Diodoros,  Hamil- 
kar, ready  to  sacrifice  to  Poseidon,  is  waiting  in  the  early  morning 
for  the  coming  of  the  Selinuntine  contingent.  He  is  killed  by 
the  horsemen  of  Gel6n,  who,  being  mistaken  for  Selinuntines,  have 
been  received  into  the  Funic  sea-camp  {irp6s  r^v  vavmcqp  arparo' 
fTcdciay,  c.  21).  After  this  follow  the  other  details  of  the  battle, 
the  exploits  of  Gel6n  himself,  waged,  as  it  seems  to  me,  at  the  land- 
camp  (orparoircdcta,  irap€fipokfi,  c.  22).  In  Herodotus  (vii.  1 66, 167) 
we  have  no  details  of  the  battle.  It  went  on  all  day  (c/uixoin^  cf 
Tjovs  ap^ufpoi  tJi€xp\  dciXf/ff  o^ias) ;  towards  evening  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  defeated.  Then  (cV  rovr^  r^  XP^\  Hamilkar,  who 
had  been  sacrificing  all  day,  presumably  to  the  gods  of  Carthage, 
when  he  knew  of  the  defeat  of  his  army  (id«v  rpoinjy  ra»y  c«vTtiv 
yivofiivfiv),  threw  himself  into  the  flames.  The  search  for  him, 
alive  or  dead,  made  by  Qelon's  orders,  implies  that  the  Greeks 
knew  nothing  of  his  fJEite.     It  was  from  a  Carthaginian  source,  and 

one  which  he  trusted  (?ot(  ii  \m  qvtS»v  Kapxf^09i»¥  6dt  \6yo£  Xry($- 

ficyoff,  oIkoti  xp«a>fUM»y),  that  Herodotus  heard  it.  In  the  version  of 
Diod6ros  there  is  no  mystery  about  the  matter.  In  that  version 
Hamilkar  is  killed  by  Greek  hands  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
battle  ;  in  Herodotus  he  dies  by  his  own  act  as  its  last  stage. 

There  is  something  very  strange  in  the  casual  way  in  which 
Herodotus  brings  in  his  account  of  this  famous  battle.  He  records 
(c.  153-162)  the  embassy  to  Gel6n,  bringing  in  the  earlier  history  of 
Gel6n  by  way  of  explanation.  Then  (c.  163)  comes  the  sending  of 
Kadmos  to  Delphoi  (see  p.  182)  and  his  earlier  history  (see  p.  no). 
But  after  all,  Gel6n  would,  it  was  said  in  Sicily,  have  sent  to  the 
help  of  Greece  (c.  165),  if  he  had  not  been  hindered  by  the  Cartha- 
ginian invasion.  When  Herodotus  comes  to  the  battle  itself,  he 
first  mentions  (c.  166)  that  the  body  of  Hamilkar  could  not  be 
found,  and  then  goes  on,  as  if  by  way  of  explanation,  with  his  short 
account  of  the  battle.     Presently  (c.  167)  he  adds;  afftoMwBiwn  dc 
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^AfuXxfi,  rfxdrf  ttrr  itMovry,  its  4o6«cc(  Xcyoviri,  crrt  Mpf»  The  next 
words,  «(  Svpi/Kovo-ioc  or  &s  Kapxri^yttn  koI  Svpi^fcovtnoi,  seem  to  be 
doubtful,  and,  in  the  latter  shape  at  least,  they  must  be  corrupt. 
But  in  any  case  Herodotus  implies  that  there  was  another  version, 
seemingly  a  Syracusan  versioDy  different  from  that  which  his  Car- 
thaginian informants  told  him. 

This  other  version  is  presumably  that  which  we  find  in  Diod6roe. 
Busolt  takes  for  granted  that  it  comes  from  Timaios.  So  it  may 
likely  enough,  as  it  may  likely  enough  have  come  from  one  of  the 
earlier  wiiters ;  and  Timaios  in  any  case  must  have  found  it  some- 
where. Taken  by  itself,  I  see  nothing  to  object  to  in  it.  It  is 
not  very  clearly  told ;  but  it  becomes  intelligible  on  the  ground, 
and  I  have  tried  in  the  text  to  reproduce  it  as  I  understand  it. 
I  cannot  so  utterly  cast  it  aside  as  Grote  (v.  298)  seems  to  do ; 
and  Diod6ros'  peculiar  synchronism,  placing  the  battle  of  Himera 
on  the  same  day,  not  as  Salamis,  but  as  Thermopylai  (see  above, 
p.  514),  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  details  of  the  battle.  The  only 
thing  is  that  this  story,  the  Syracusan  story,  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  Carthaginian  story  in  Herodotus,  and  that  Herodotus 
himself  implies  as  much. 

Polyainos  has  preserved  two  stories  of  the  battle,  of  very 
different  degrees  of  value.  The  first  (i.  37)  is  rightly  called  by 
Busolt  (i.  265)  **  eine  ganz  toUe  Fabel."  But  it  is  surely  a  con- 
fused version  of  the  attack  on  the  sea-camp  in  Diod6ros,  and  it 
keeps  on  the  tradition  of  the  sacrifice,  though  in  a  strange  shape. 
Qel6n — 2ik€\&p  rvpavvos — is  afraid  (ovx  iBappti)  of  Himilkon  ('I/mX- 
Kmfi  /SacriXci  KapxtfiovuMf ;  the  name  seems  to  come  from  a  later  war). 
He  therefore  sends  Pediarchos,  captain  of  his  bowmen,  who  was 
very  like  himself,  dressed  in  tyrant*s  dress  (afi^vag  r^v  iavrov 
rvpcafvtK^v  ia6rira)f  whatever  that  was,  who  is  to  sacrifice  at  an  altar 
before  the  camp.  The  archers  are  about  him,  dressed  in  white, 
but  with  hidden  bows  (cv  €<rBrJTi  \€vk§  Kmxovras  fivplvaSf  rd(a  vir^ 
tais  fsvptptuf  Kpvimrras),  Himilk6n,  suspecting  nothing,  comes  to 
sacrifice  too,  and  they  shoot  him. 

The  other  story  (i.  28)  I  have  tried  to  work  into  the  text  (see 
p.  199),  as  it  is  the  only  account  of  any  action  of  Th^r6n's  in  the 
battle.  The  followers  of  Qel6n  {oi  SuccXM^nu)  have  entered  the  camp, 
and  are  withstood  by  the  Iberians.     Then, 

Oijpnv  wdkw  r^  SKt6po¥  Idw  crrcfi^c  row  Kutckwroiifpovg  irapayyciXar 
UmaBtv  rat  <naivii9  Korcarprja'ai'  <l>koy6s  dc  iroXX^ff  alpopimit  ovk  tfxovrts  ol 
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noXtfiun  aKffvhs  tw\  riis  vavs  t<f)€vyop,  oi  dc  SueffXuntu  duvKovrcs  wapa 
raU  vaval  row  irXcicrrovr  dUifiBftpmf, 

Busolt  (ii.  265,  266)  knows  that  this  comes  from  Philistos,  and 
I  hope  it  does,  though  Antiochos  would  he  better  still.  But  he 
takes  it  as  an  account  of  the  entrance  into  the  sea- camp,  differing 
from  that  of  Diodoros.  I  read  it  as  an  attack  on  the  land-camp  at  a 
later  stage.  The  only  thing  the  least  suspicious  about  the  storj  is 
4>\iti  voKKfj  tupofUvrjy  which  looks  a  little  as  if  it  had  made  its  way 
from  the  ships  to  the  tents.  But  this  really  does  not  prove  any- 
thing ;  the  story  will  do  very  welL 

One  hardly  knows  what  to  make  of  the  fragment  of  Ephoroe 
(C.  Miiller,  iii)  preserved  in  a  veiy  corrupt  form  by  the  scholiast 
on  Pindar  (Pyth.  i.  146  ;  see  above,  p.  516).  This  seems  to  speak 
of  a  sea-fight  between  Gelon  and  Hamilkar  (rcXttno  buucoirias  wavt 
€VTptiTUT(una  xai  hi<T\iklovi  in-frctr  kcu.  neCovs  ftvplovs  Karcxowrai  arSkov 
Kapxridoincov  nXiopra  im  ScxfXcoi/  kcu  diofiaxfjcdfifvov  ov  ftovov  rovr  Sure- 
Xia>rar  €\€vB€pS>aaiy  dWa  km,  rrfP  'EWdda  avfiTatravj,      One  is  tempted 

to  say  once  more,  *'  Nefas  est  corrigere  hunc  scholiastse  «tuporem." 
Meltzer  (i.  500)  and  Busolt  (ii.  266)  suggest  that  the  notion  of 
the  sea-fight  came  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  word  on^Xor. 
Only  who  made  the  misunderstanding,  the  man  of  *' stupor"  for 
himself,  or  Ephoros  whom  he  professes  to  quote  1  In  either  case 
whence  come  the  two  hundred  ships)  It  is  possible  that  the 
story  of  the  sea-fight  may  have  grown  out  of  certain  Himeraian 
coins  (Coins  of  Sicily,  p.  81)  in  which  Nika  is  represented  as 
holding  the  aplustre  of  a  ship.  From  this  Salinas  (Archivio 
Storico  Siciliano,  N.  S.  i.  196)  was  inclined  to  accept  the  sea-fight. 
But  Busolt  truly  remarks  that  the  burning  of  the  ships  was  an  in- 
cident quite  striking  enough  to  suggest  the  device  on  the  coins, 
which  do  not  seem  to  be  contemporary. 

The  real  question  is,  Shall  we  accept  the  Carthaginian  version 
given  by  Herodotus,  or  the  Syracusan  version  which  Diodoros 
found,  perliaps  in  Timaios,  perhaps  elsewhere  1  The  two  ac- 
counts of  the  death  of  Hamilkar  cannot  be  reconciled.  But  it 
would  be  perfectly  possible,  though  somewhat  arbitrary,  to  take 
Diodoros'  account  of  the  fighting  by  the  land-camp  as  the  details 
of  the  long  battle  which  Herodotus  records  in  a  general  way,  and 
to  accept  the  statement  of  Herodotus  as  to  the  death  of  Hamilkar 
in  the  evening.     K  bo,  we  must  give  up  the  story  of  Gelon's  horse- 
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men  persosating  the  Selimmtines,  a  kind  of  tale  whicb  is  a  little 
Buspicious ;  and  it  is  further  worth  noticing  that  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  the  coming  of  the  real  Selinuntines  at  all.  We  must  also 
move  the  burning  of  the  ships  from  the  morning  to  the  evening. 
These  are  rather  violent  changes.  The  story  in  Herodotus  is  so 
striking  in  itself,  so  thoroughly  Semitic,  and  eo  effectively  told, 
that  it  needs  a  hard  struggle  to  give  it  up.  But  the  same  charac- 
teristics would  be  likely  to  be  found  in  a  false  story  devised  at 
Carthage  to  lessen  the  shame  of  defeat.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
must  not  forget  the  statement  of  Herodotus  (see  p.  194)  that 
Gelon  sought  everywhere  in  vain  for  Hamilkar  living  or  dead. 
This  certainly  looks  at  first  sight  like  a  Greek  tradition,  distinct 
from  the  account  in  Diodoros.  It  looks  like  a  fact  of  which  the 
Carthaginian  story  supplied  the  explanation.  But,  though  the 
Carthaginians  were  not  likely  to  know  anything  of  a  real  search 
made  by  Gelon,  they  might  have  put  in  an  imaginary  one  to 
heighten  their  picture.  In  any  case  it  would  seem  that  Hero- 
dotus must  have  misunderstood  his  FhcBuician  informants  as  to 
the  worship  of  Hamilkar  as  a  hero.  This  is  a  Greek,  not  a  Phoe- 
nician, idea.  There  must  have  been  (see  Movers,  i.  612;  Meltzer, 
i.  215;  Busolt,  ii.  266)  some  confusion  between  the  god  Melkart 
and  his  worshipper  Ohed-mdkart  (see  above,  p.  184). 

Meltzer  (i.  215  et  peqq.)  gives  the  fullest  examination  of  the 
two  versions.  According  to  him,  the  account  in  Diodoros  repre- 
sents, as  is  perfectly  possible,  the  local  traditions,  strung  together 
and  adorned  by  Timaios.  Holm  (i.  207,  415),  who  knows  the 
ground,  tells  the  general  story  according  to  Diod6ro8,  but  notices 
the  different  statement  in  Herodotus  without  seeming  to  decide 
between  them.  He  places,  as  I  do,  the  camp  of  Gelon  to  the  east 
of  Himera,  but  on  the  low  ground  rather  than  on  the  hill.  But  I 
certainly  take  the  {mepxtifAtvoi  \6<f>oi  of  Diodoros  (xi.  21)  for  the 
highest  ground  of  all,  behind  the  city  to  the  southward.  (See 
above,  p.  196).  But  the  topography  is  a  good  deal  harder  than  in 
some  other  cases. 

Salinas,  in  the  paper  already  quoted,  raises  the  question  whether 
the  temple  at  Himera  (see  above,  p.  195,  and  vol.  i.  p.  415)  is 
older  than  the  battle  or  built  to  commemorate  it.  I  do  not  in 
any  case  see  how  it  can  be  one  of  the  temples  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  to  build  under  the  treaty  of  peace  (Diod.  xi.  26;  see 
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p.  210).  Those,  if  they  ever  were  bmlt  (see  DiocL  xiv.  77),  were 
sorely  at  Carthage. 

One  source  of  knowledge  about  the  matter  we  have  lost  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  play  of  iEschylus  in  which  he  brought 
in  the  fight  of  Himera  as  the  fellow  of  his  own  fight  of  Salamis. 
The  tetralogy  of  which  the  Persians  formed  a  part  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  text  of  the  'Yird^crir,  4uvw,  ncpcrai,  tkaikos  noTwcvr, 
npoiirf$«vt—o£  course  not  the  UpofjoiSfvs  which  we  all  know.  Bat 
the  word  Uotvuvv  is  now,  on  better  manuscript  authority,  stmck 
out  of  the  text,  and  Lorenz  (Epicharmos,  83)  reads  Iloyrior.  The 
historian  perhaps  need  not  settle  such  questions.  The  passage 
about  Hdrakl6s  at  Himera,  which  we  have  had  to  refer  to  already 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  414),  comes  (Schol.  Pind.  Pyth.  i.  152)  from  a  tkmmos 
not  defined  either  way.  There  is  certainly  every  likelihood  that 
this  play  in  some  way  brought  in  the  historic  fame  of  Himera  (see 
Lorenz,  u.  s.).  It  has  been  well  suggested  by  O.  MUller  (Hist. 
Greek  Lit.  c.  xxiii.  §  4,  5,  £ng.  Tr.)  that  the  plays  Phineos, 
Persians,  and  Glaukos  hung  together  as  all  bearing  on  the  Eternal 
Question.  Phineus  would  bring  in  that  early  Argonautic  stage 
of  it  on  which  Herodotus  is  emphatic. 

Pausanias  (ix.  22.  7,  x.  4.  7)  refers  to  two  passages  from  a 
rXavKOff  which  seem  connected  with  the  passage  quoted  by  Strabo 
(x.  i)  from  r\avK09  UoTvttvs,  which  speak  of  rvfifiw  affklov  Aix"^ 
suggesting  matters  concerning  HdrakUs.  And  from  the  scholiasts 
on  Euripid^  (Phcen.  1194)  and  Aristophanes  (Frogs  1403)  we  get 
two  lines  of  VkavKos  Ilorvievr,  which  are  warlike  enough  for  any 
battle ; 

1^*  &pfMTOt  ydp  ipfta  tcai  vtKpf  yticp^, 
tnroi  i*  k<f>*  tmrois  ^aeof  k//,w€4>vpfU¥oi, 

Only  would  this  do  for  Himera,  if  we  may  trust  our  one  narrative 
(see  pp.  185,  186)  according  to  which  the  Punic  chariots  were  all 
drowned  on  the  way  ?  The  poet  however  may  not  have  attended 
to  such  niceties. 

All  perhaps  that  concerns  us  is  that  there  once  was  a  con- 
temporary picture  of  the  battle  of  Himera  from  the  hand  of 
-^schylus.  Being  an  eyewitness  and  actor  at  Sakmis,  he  could 
not  have  been  an  eye-witness  at  Himera.  But  he  must  have 
known  the  exact  date  of  both. 
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NOTE  XXL  p.  ao8. 

GsiidN's  Tbeatt  with  Cabthage. 

Thb  authority  for  the  statement  that  Ge16n  hound  the  Cartha- 
ginians by  treaty  to  give  up  the  practice  of  human  sacrifice  is  cer- 
tainly not  strong.  And  it  is  the  kind  of  statement  for  which  the 
strongest  evidence  would  be  needed.  For,  as  Qrote  says  (y.  299), 
''  such  an  interference  with  foreign  religious  rites  would  be  unex- 
ampled in  that  age,  and  we  know  moreover  that  the  practice  was 
not  permanently  discontinued  at  Carthage."  The  scholiast  on 
Pindar  (Pyth.  ii.  3)  quotes  it  from  Theophrastos.  He  first  speaks 
of  the  submission  of  Carthage  to  Qeldn  {SKkct  kqI  vw  avrols  rifv  Kap- 
Xi^dtfra  ytvt<rOai,  &(m  Kal  vjraKovttp)^  a  subject  on  which  it  was  very 
easy  to  exaggerate,  and  then  adds,  ro  yow  difBpomoBvrthr  ipfjaw  6  6rd- 
tf^pauTOi  iv  rf  jrtpX  TvfHrpwv  irctvacurBcu  avrwt  TtXaPot  irpoard^ayros. 
Plutarch  has  two  references  to  the  story.  One  comes  in  a  remark- 
able passage  in  the  treatise  De  Sera  Numinis  Yindicta  (6),  where 
he  mentions  Gel6n  (see  p.  218)  among  the  tyrants  who  gained 
power  by  bad  means  but  used  it  well ;  TiXnv  dc  km  irpotroKtftfiaas 
apurra  icat  Kparriiras  fidxn  M'T^ff  Kap;(i;dov/i»y,  cv  itpArtpov  tipfivrfv  riroi* 
ijcrciTO  wp^  avTovs  ttofUvovs,  $  ical  rovro  ralg  avvBtiKOi^  fr€/>(Xa/3ciir,  ori 
navovToi  rh  riicva  rf  Kpdi^  KoraBvovrts,  He  mentions  it  again  among 
the  anecdotes  of  Gel6n  in  the  Apophthegmata  (rfXtfvos  i)  in  nearly 
the  same  words,  but  speaking  of  Himera  by  name.  Diodoros  either 
found  nothing  about  it  in  his  authorities  or  else  passed  it  by. 

If  there  was  any  such  general  obligation  imposed,  the  treaty  most 
certainly,  as  our  own  Chronicles  say,  ''  stood  no  while."  Human 
sacrifice  was  again  in  full  force  when  we  have  next  to  speak  of 
Carthage.  In  short,  the  story,  as  it  stands,  is  altogether  unworthy 
of  belief.  Yet  I  cannot  get  rid  of  a  lurking  notion  that  it  may 
have  arisen  out  of  some  provision  against  the  sacrificing  of  Greeks. 
It  would  be  a  strange  tale  for  anybody  to  invent  whole. 

One  is  somehow  reminded  of  the  wild  story  (see  N'orman  Con- 
quest, iv.  518)  of  William  the  Conqueror  requiring  the  Scots  to 
give  up  their  ancient  practice  of  eating  human  flesh. 
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NOTE  XXn.    p.  213. 

The  Temples  of  D£m^£r  akd  Persephone 

AT  Stbaguse. 

The  building  of  the  temples  of  the  two  goddesses  by  Gelon  is 
recorded  bj  Diod6roB  (xi.  26);  €k  t&v  Xacftvpiop  KoreaKtvtur*  mtovt 
d$io\6yov£  £ifitirjTpos  Ktd  Koftris.  The  position  is  fixed  by  a  later 
passage  (xiv.  63),  where  Himilk6n  icorcXo/Scro  rb  r^r  'Axpa^anjs  vpo- 
aar€iov^  teaX  rovt  v(c»9  rijs  rt  ArjftrjTpos  Koi  Koprfs  €av\ij<r€P.     That  is,  the 

temples  stood  near  the  present  burying-ground  under  the  Portdla 
del  Fv.MO,  Late  diggings  there  have  brought  to  light  a  waU  of 
great  width,  or  rather  two  walls  meeting  at  an  angle.  They  do 
not  rise  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  they  are  finished  with 
a  smooth  surface.  They  are  clearly  not  works  of  fortification  of 
Dionysios  or  anybody  else  ;  but  the  matter  is  complicated  by  their 
crossing  an  earlier  wall  which  might  be  military.  It  is  tempting 
to  believe  that  we  have  the  ir€pi;io\os  of  the  twin  temples,  or,  as  it 
has  been  suggested,  a  sacred  path  round  them.  Only,  if  this  wall 
is  the  work  of  Gelon,  whose  is  the  wall  that  it  crosses  1 

There  were  clearly  twin  temples  of  Mother  and  Daughter.  The 
lax  phrase  of  Diodoros  (xiv.  70),  rov  re  rrfs  ArjfiriTpos  koi  Kdpiyr  Upov, 
whether  we  amuse  ourselves  by  improving  the  text  or  not,  proves 
nothing  against  it.  The  two  had  a  joint  rtpevos,  r6  twp  Btapotpoptap 
r€ptpos,  as  Plutarch  calls  it  (Dion,  56),  which  is  the  same  as  tA  i^r 
^TjpijTpos  Itpov  in  Diodoros,  xix.  5.  See  Schubring,  Bewasserung, 
624  ;  Holm,  Topografia,  184 ;  Lupus,  102. 

The  pdyas  opKos  by  the  two  goddesses  is  described  by  Plutarch, 
Dion,  56  ;  ^u  di  toiovtos,  KaraPhs  ets  to  tS>p  Qt(rpo(f>6pci»v  Ttptpos  6  iibovs 
T^v  m(TTtv  l€pS>v  Tiv&v  y(vop€V6i>v  TTcpt^oXXfTai  T^u  irop<f)vpiba  T^f  ^ov,  Koi 
\afimv  baba  Kuoptvrjv  d7r6pw(Ti.  This  is  in  the  case  of  Kallippos. 
That  of  Agathokl§8  comes  in  Diod.  xix.  5.  On  the  oath  by  the 
Palici  see  vol.  i.  pp.  167,  523. 

The  foundation  of  the  temple  at  iEtna  is  also  recorded  by  Dio- 
doros (xi.  26).  The  question  is  what  site  he  means  by  -/Etna. 
There  was  no  town  of  -^tna  in  Gelon' s  day.  The  name  was  after- 
wards borne,  first  by  Katan^  and  then  by  In^ssa.  Diodoros  may 
have  simply  meant  that  the  temple  was  somewhere  near  the  moun- 
tain, without  reference  to  any  town,  or  he  may  have  carried  back 
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either  of  the  later  uses  of  the  name  to  Gelon's  daj.  If  so,  it  would 
more  likely  be  the  later  and  more  abiding  use  of  the  two,  that 
by  which  Indssa  was  called  ^tna.  In  either  case  it  implies  that 
Gelon  held  a  dominion  somewhere  not  very  far  from  Kataod,  though 
the  name  of  that  city  is  not  mentioned  in  his  time. 
The  words  of  Diod6ros  are  ; 

ffirff/SaXfro  dc  vurtpov  Kal  Kara  ri^v  Airyijp  KorofrMvai^tiv  pta>v  A^fujrpos' 
twriws  dc  oij(n}s  rovroy  /icy  ov  ovvcrcXccrc  fit<rf;\afirf6t\s  r^y  plou  tnr6  rrjs 
W€irpo»fjbfvtff, 

Whatever  exact  site  we  here  understand  by  ^tna,  there  is  no 
possible  reason  to  change  j£Vna  to  Hennoy  which  was  perhaps  sug- 
gested by  the  notion  of  Henna  being  a  colony  of  Syracuse.  See 
Holm,  i.  418. 


NOTE  XXIII.  pp.  214,  236. 

HtEb6n,    POLTZilLOS,    AND   THtR6N. 

Diod6bos  (xi.  38)  speaks  without  any  qualification  of  Hier6n  as 
succeeding  Gelon  in  what  he  calls  his  kingdom.     His  words  are ; 

717V  }uv  ficuTiK^iay  napibtuKsv  'ifpwvi  ra  irptar^vTor^  t&p  dd€\<f>&v.  Directly 
after  he  speaks  of  Hier6n  as  6  l^iatw^dfitvot  r^v  fiaaiKtiay,  Neither 
here  nor  in  xi.  48  does  he  seem  to  know  anything  of  the  division 
of  power  which  most  modern  writers  assume  between  Hieron  and 
Polyzelos.  It  seems  to  come  from  Timaios  as  quoted  by  the  scholiast 
on  Pindar,  01.  ii.  29,  who  says  that  Jl6kv{rjkos  adcX^o^  rrjv  arparrfyiav 
ical  T^p  yafitT^v  rov  dbt\<f>ov  biadtxtrai  Korii  ras  TtXavot  tov  db€\<j)ov 
irpwrrd^fiSy  words  which  have  perhaps  been  made  a  little  too  much 
of.  If  this  writer  copies  Timaios  quite  literally,  Gelon  gave  his 
brother  not  only  the  generalship  but  the  wife  too  while  he  was 

still  alive  l  roO  T(\<»vof  rcXevray  rov  ptov  fiiXXovrtn, 

Neither  does  Diodoros  show  any  knowledge  of  Gelon's  son. 
But  his  existence  seems  to  be  quite  well  established  by  a  passage 
in  Aristotle's  Politics  (v.  10.  31)  to  which  we  shall  come  again, 
and  by  the  passage  of  Timaios  quoted  by  the  scholiast  on  Pindar 
(Nem.  ix.  95)  where  he  appears  under  the  guardianship  of  Chro- 
mios  and  Aristonous.     See  above,  p.  493. 

When  we  come  to  the  somewhat  later  story  in  which  Hier6n, 
Polyzelos,  and  Th^r6n  all  play  a  part,  we  find  it  told  by  Diod6ro8 
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(xi.  48)  clearly  and  straightforwardly  enougb,  bo  far  as  he  tells 
it  at  all,  but  with  some  odd  gaps.  Hier6n  envies  Polyzflos  on 
account  of  his  popularity  in  Syracuse,  and  wishes  to  get  rid  of 
him  f^Upav  6  paaCkevs  r&v  IBvpoKwriav  iiera  t^v  tov  TiKovot  rtktvr^, 
rov  fMP  a^\4>6v  noXvfj/XoF  6p&v  tvtoKifunJvra  irapa  roig  2u/KiicoirMKr  ksu 
void{i»v  avT^v  €<f)fipotf  {mapx!^w  r^ff  fiaaCKtlas,  eairtv^tv  <«iroda»v  irot^- 
frafrOai).  Dioddros  then  mentions  Hier6n's  gathering  of  mercenaries, 
seemingly  to  account  for  what  follows.  Hier6n  takes  advantage  of 
the  war  between  Krot6n  and  Sybaris — or  the  remnant  of  Sybaris — 

{^vfiaptT&p  irt^topKovfUWOv  virh  Kptmaviarav  Koi  htophnop  Porfirjamj^   tO 

send  a  large  force— seemingly  a  mercenary  force — ^under  the  com- 
mand of  PolyzMoB  to  the  help  of  Sybaris  {arpartMras  iroXXovr 
Kariypa^€v  ctV  tjjv  crrpoTficafy  fjv  irap€bibov  HoXyftX^).  This  is  with 
the  object  of  getting  rid  of  Polyz61os  (w/itf«v  a^^"  virA  t&m 
KpoTovtarov  dv(up€6fi<r((r0ai).  It  seems  implied,  though  it  is  not 
distinctly  said,  that  Hier6n  sent  a  force  of  mercenaries,  because 
they  would  be  more  ready  than  native  Syracusans  to  betray 
PolyzMos. 

Of  course  this  surmise  as  to  Hier6n*s  purpose  is  like  all  other 
such  surmises,  even  in  contemporary  writers.  It  proves  very  little 
as  to  actual  feet;  it  proves  a  great  deal  as  to  general  belief. 
Polyzdlos  is  conceived  as  at  least  suspecting  his  brother ;  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  he  declines  the  command.  Hieron  on  this  treats 
his  brother  as  an  open  enemy  (tov  bi  11o\v(rjKov  vpht  rriv  trrpanuw 
ovx  vnaKoviravros  fiia  i^i'  pf\B€l<ra»  vno^la»,  bC  opyrjg  €tx«  rhv  odcX^). 

PolyzMos  then  flees  to  Th6r6n,  and  Hier6n  declares  war  against 
Th6r6n,  evidently  on  the  ground  of  his  sheltering  his  rebel,  and 
makes  preparations  for  war  (<f>vy6yra  npos  Qfip»va  t6p  *AKpaya»ram¥ 
Tvpawop    KarofToXcfi^o-at    tovtov    jra/xa-JCfvdffTo).       Here    there    WOUld 

seem  to  be  a  gap ;  at  least  Diod6ros  mentions  only  preparations 
for  war,  while,  in  other  versions,  as  we  shall  see,  though  there  is 
no  actual  fighting,  there  is  at  least  a  march  and  a  mediation* 
Hier6n  is  presently  described  as  wishing  to  settle  matters  peace- 
fully with  Th^ron  (6  dc  'Upop  Kpipos  eipriPiK&s  diakwraaBai  irp6s  r^ 
Brip»pa)f  and  as  using  the  affair  of  Himera  as  a  means  thereto. 
The  oppression  of  Thrasydaios  at  Himera  is  described  (e/xKrvdcuov 
. . .  cirurrarovvroff  rijs  t&p  'ipMpaUap  nSktnt  papvrtpop  rod  KoBffKOPTOs,  avW/3^ 
Toifs  'Ifitpaiovs  taraXXoTpiiaBrjpM  irapreX&f  mr  avrov).  The  people  of 
Himera,  instead  of  applying  to  Th^rdn  {wpos  fup  aZp  rh¥  wanpa 
irop€V€{r6(u  koi  Kaajyoptiv  afrcdojcc/^a^by,  vofu{fiPT€S  ov^  (f  ciy  co-oy  dmovar^p). 
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offer  to  make  a  deditio  to  Hierdn  (ciroyycXXc^fiffyoi  r^v  t€  n-Aiy  ckciv^ 
vapaHwrftp  km  trw€iri$ffa'€a'Bag  rois  mpl  t6p  Orfpwva),  Hierdn  betrays 
them  to  Tl)6r6n  (irpo0d»icf  rovr  'Ifupaiovt  ml  rii  0(/3ovXrv/iii<o  \aBptw»s 
tfi^vwrt),  Th^r6n,  finding  the  story  told  him  by  Hier6n  to  be 
true,  makes  peace  with  Hier6n,  the  restoration  of  Polyz^los  being 

seemingly  the  condition  {irpos  fUv  ro»  'Up^va  dccXviraro  nai  m 
HoKvCrjkov  «h  lijv  npovvdpxowrav  tUvoiav  anoKaTiarrfv*),  He  then  does 
his  massacre  at  Himera  (r&v  dc  'ifupaUuf  rovs  ivavriovs  noWovt  &pTav 

This  is  our  one  narrative  strictly  so  called.  The  scholiasts 
on  Pindar  have  preserved  a  gp'eat  number  of  other  versions. 
Among  them  is  one  which  professes  to  be  an  extract  from  Timaios, 
which,  as  Dioddros  no  doubt  had  Timaios  before  him,  it  is  well  to 
compare  with  his  account,  though  we  cannot  feel  at  all  certain 
that  we  have  Timaios'  real  words.  The  extract  is  brought  in  very 
oddly  and   at  secondhand.     The   passage  in  the  text  is  01.  ii. 

29  (is); 

.  .  .  T&v  il  vtvparffiivo^ 
X/H$yos  6  wivTcair  var^p  S^fyairo  9kpw  ipycav  rikot. 

Then  the  question  is  raised,  di'  rjv  atrLiuf  tv^ptvos  r^  Qffpavt  ra 
KoXXurra  xaToiravcw  r&v  irpax^tyr^v  htuf&v  mretrai  rov  Aia.     Al'istarchos, 

it  seems,  referred  it  to  the  original  migration  of  Tl)6r6n's  forefathers 
from  Rhodes  (see  p.  144);  6  dc  Aidvpos  [the  elder  Alexandrian 
grammarian  of  the  name]  t6  oKpiPtarepw  rfjs  Urropiav  miBtrcu  pdprvpa 
Tipaiov  t6v  awrd^arra  ra  irtpl  tijs  liiK^Xttu  frpo<r<f>tp6p(vos.  7  dc  laropia 
€VT»f  (x^i.  If  the  scholiast  has  rightly  copied  Didymos,  and  if 
Didymos  has  rightly  copied  Timaios  (Fr.  90,  Miiller,  i.  214), 
Diod6ros  must  have  departed  a  good  deal  from  his  account, 
perhaps  in  the  direction  of  Philistos  or  any  other.  Hier6n  makes 
use  of  the  Sybarite  war  to  get  his  brother  out  of  the  way,  but 
seemingly  not  to  kill  him  (Xapvp^  avr^  Koi  ntpt^Ktirra  TvyxcanvTi 
Korh  rijv  SuccXiciy  'Upttv  (ftBoinja'as  6  adcX^r,  icac  frp6<f>atrw  a-Kt^ap/tPos 
t6p  irp6t  ^vfiaplras  n^tpoVt  mrtXavvti  rrjs  irorpcdor).  But,  unlike  the 
account  in  Diod6ro8,  Polyz^los,  instead  of  declining  the  command, 
wins  great  distinction  in  it  (aXXd  koi  tovtov  Kar^pO^itrt  rov  ir6k*poif  6 
UoXvffyXoff).  On  this  Hier6n  hates  him  the  more,  and  openly 
charges  him  with  plotting  a  revolution  (6  dc  fi^  i^p^v,  yvpvArtpop 
avTov  KaTfjyop€Uf  tntiparo  v^oTtpurpov),     Th6r6n  then   declares  war 
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against  Hieron ;  the  armies  meet  by  the  river  Gelas,  which  im- 
plies an  inyasion  on  the  part  of  Th^ron.  Bat  Sim6nid^s  reconciles 
the  two  tyrants  before  they  come  to  blows ; 

Kai  ovTta  rbv  9^po>va,  virepaycafOKTrnravra  Bvyarpos  dfia  Koi  yay^pov, 
<rvpprj(at  Trpos  'Upa>pa  iroXc/ioy  irapii  FcXXg  r^  SciccXiurucM  irora^»,  ot 
KaXXifM\os  /ufiPfjTai ; 

ol  84  r^A.a  voTOfjif  K€<lxiK^  iviKti/jtevov  darv 

fjLT}  y€  fi^v  tls  fi\dfiriVf  firfbi  cts  rcXor  npo)(<iiiprjirai  t6v  friSktftov,  <fMuri  yap 
rorc  '2ip.foviSr)v  t6p  \vpiK6v  ir€ptTV)(6trra  duiKvacu  tol£  /SoaiXcvat  r^v 
txBpav,     Nothing  is  said  about  Himera. 

It  is  quite  inconceivable  that  we  have  here  the  words  of 
Timaios,  though  we  may  have  his  facts ;  and  anyhow  those  facts 
are  different  from  those  in  Diodoros.  One  would  specially  like  to 
know  whether  Timaios  spoke  of  Th^ron  as  king,  a  name  not  given 
to  him  by  Diodoros  or  Pindar.  Besides  i3ao-cXcO<rt  just  above,  he  is 
called  Qripoav  6  tS)V  ^AKpayavTivcDV  PatriXtvs, 

In  another  version,  also  preserved  by  the  scholiasts  (01.  ii.  29), 
Polyzelos  is  sent,  not  against  Greeks  in  Italy,  but  against  Sikels 
at   home  (ncpKJiOfU   vnb  *Upa>vo£  voXtfiija'ai  rois   VfpioiKois  SuecXu^raiff 

— ^he  must  mean  liKeXoU — pappdpois).  He  offends  Hieron  by 
making  peace  without  his  consent  {eirava-t  t6v  voksfiop  x^p"^^  ^9^ 
rod  *l€p€Ovos  yPiOfJLr}?,  km  Sia  roCro  cV  v<fiopda€i  fv).  Then  comes  a 
very  strange  tale,  in  which  we  seem  to  see  some  lurking  traces 
of  the  story  about  Himera  as  told  by  Diodoros.  Thrasydaioa 
persuades  Polyzelos  to  attack  Hieron.  Then  Hier6n  designs 
a  general  vengeance  {eKpipep  alprjO'fLP  r^v  ^hKpayavra  km  Qrfpava 
Koi  epaa-vbaiop),  Simonidds  reconciles  them  in  a  not  very  in- 
telligible way,  and  with  a  clearly  corrupt  text  {fie\\6m»P  di  tw 
<f>ikoiiP  €ir€fiir€  ^ifiapibjjs  6  XvpiKos  rrpos  avrbp  avpL^ovXtvap,  €KT<ipd((u 
fjLoXXop  fiov\6p.fpos  r^  fiTjPvfiv  ri)v  /icXXovcrav  avr^  irpobofriap  ccreaBai  jcat 
Toifs  TTpobMpTas),  Here  is  surely  some  confusion  with  the  betrayal 
{irpoCdiOKf)  of  the  Himeraians  in  Diodoros.  But  what  follows  is  yet 
stranger.  Thiron  seemingly  gives  up  his  tyranny  and  takes  it 
back  as  something  like  a  fief  from  Hieron  (6  dc  ^vXafitjBtis  t^x^Pl^^ 
Tap  irpayiMTiap  r^  'lc/>a>M,  vaT€pop  be  dncXa^tp  air   avrov  rrfp  rvpavpidaY 

Then  follows  the  marriage  of  Hieron  with  Th6r6n*s  sister,  that  is, 
with  his  niece. 

Another  scholiast  has  a  version  almost  too  foolish  to  examine  in 
detail.      Polyzelos   succeeds   Gelon   in    the    kingdom   (/Sao-iXcta). 
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Hi6r6n  envies  him,  and  Bomehow,  king  as  he  is,  sends  him  to  the 
Sybarite  war.  In  that  he  succeeds  and  gains  glory.  Hierdn 
conspires  against  him  (ovx  exov  6  n  Ka\  yipovro,  vpht  tArh/v  hrtiparo 
yiNM-c^'fciy).  Thdrdn  makes  war  on  Hier6n ;  Simdnidte  reconciles 
them,  and  Hier6n  marries  Th^r6n's  sister. 

There  is  another  question  whether  all  these  stories  stand  in  any 
relation  to  another  set  of  stories  which  are  found  in  the  scholiasts 
on  Pindar  in  another  place,  namely  01.  ii.  173  (95).  There  the 
poet,  having  praised  the  bounty  of  Th6r6n,  goes  on  to  imply  that 
he  had  enemies; 

dAA*  ajpw  Mfia  gSpos 
rb  XaXarpfffOi  BikuiF  uptv^w  re  Binw  lff0\wy  itakots 

So  they  set  to  work  to  explain  the  allusion.  Thdron,  it  seems  (see 
pp.  1 47,  238),  had  enemies  in  his  own  house,  Kapys  and  Hippokratds. 
In  one  version  they  seem  to  have  something  to  do  with  the  quarrel 
between  Th^ron  and  Hier6n.     The  date  of  the  ode  is  said  to  be 

rov  &rip»wo9  vokffMvirros  dia  rrfv  vp6s  'Up<ava  lafitiav.     This,  however 

oddly  put,  must  mean  the  war  which  we  have  just  been  discussing. 
We  then  hear  of  certain  friends  of  Thdron  who  betrayed  him  to 
Hier6n  {t6  de  x^P^^^^^^^t  i>^^^  ^ov  Srip^vos  ivt^titrt  iroXXovr  9U  vfipiv 
drfXovori  olfTOVS  irpoijyaycTo,  circi  o2  irpoM6vTfs  avrbv  'itpwvi  <^iXoa  ^aay). 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  Kapys  is  meant  to  be  reckoned  among 
them,  but  it  is  said  directly  after  that  he  made  war  on  Th6r6n 
because  he  could  not  endure  his  glory  (dvrarai  it  tovto  kqi  tls  roift 
ntpi  Kairvw  rtivtiv,  oX  errtarpaTtvaap  avrf  /i^  tnmiitvovTts  aifrhp  6pa»  ovt» 
Xafinp^  Hvra).  It  is  not  easy  to  make  much  out  of  this ;  and  there  is 
another  scholion  in  the  same  page  which  refers  the  K6po9  simply  to 
the  quarrel  between  Th6r6n  and  Hier6n.  Another  scholion  contains 
what  is  at  least  an  intelligible  story,  which  is  something.  Kapys 
and  Hippokrat^  levy  war  against  ThSron,  aud  he  defeats  them  in 
a  battle  near  Himera  (Kawv  Koi  'Inn oKpdrris  &fipwvov  fffrav  oye^ioi. 
ofroi  noKKti  vn  avrov  cvcpycn/^cWcr,  ^£  t&poy  rivfyfUvriy  avrov  r^v 
rvpoavcda,  <t>6opovPT€s  nokt/Mv  ifpapTo  nph^  avr&u,  6  ti  trvppakiiif  avrois 
naph  'Ifupav  cWi^o'c).  This  suggests  all  manner  of  things.  Did  the 
malecontents  join  the  Carthaginians  1  Did  they  mix  themselves 
up  with  the  movement  against  Thrasydaios  at  Himera  )  Bunbury 
(Diet.  Geog.,  Theron)  understands  the  story  of  a  separate  revolt  of 
VOL.  II.  M  m 
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Kapys  and  Hippokrat^s  earlier  in  the  reign  of  Th^rdn,  and  a 
defeat  by  the  river  Himeras.  One  guess  is  quite  as  easy  as 
another,  and  not  more  unlikely. 

I  must  confess  to  putting  exceedingly  little  faith  in  these 
scholiasts,  except  when  they  quote  the  exact  words  of  some  earlier 
writer.  They  remind  one  of  a  certain  old-fashioned  class  of  com- 
mentators on  the  Old  Testament,  who  used  to  think  they  had 
explained  a  difficulty,  if  they  put  forward  any  guess  of  their  own, 
ushered  in  with  the  formula  "  It  is  supposed."  It  is  not  likely 
that  they  absolutely  invented  their  stories,  but  they  so  mangled 
and  confused  them  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  anything  oat  of 
them.  I  do  not  profess  to  know  exactly  what  happened  between 
Th^ron  and  Hier6n  ;  but  it  would  not  be  very  violent  to  put  the 
march  of  Th^r6n  and  the  mediation  of  Simonidds  into  the  narrative 
of  Diodoros,  and  to  suppose  that  the  betrayal  of  Himera  by  Hiei-dn 
to  Th^ron  was  part  of  the  terms  of  peace.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  marriage  of  Hier6n  with  Th^ron's  niece,  and  it  might 
be  worth  while  thinking  whether  there  may  not  be  some  truth  in 
the  alleged  homage  of  Th^ron  to  Hieron. 

After  all  these  stories  it  is  wonderful  to  read  iElian's  picture  of 
Hier6n,  Y.  H.  ix.  I  ;  ^i^  ^  jcai  r^y  i^XJI^  ai/dpcu^rorof,  dPaa-€anarti>^  de 
Kcu  Tois  dd€\<l>ois  avvtPiwrt  rpitriv  oZ<n  now  axf>6bpa  ayofr^crar  avrovs  icat 
vn*  avr&v  ^tXi/^cU  cV  fuptit 


NOTE  XXIV.  p.  265. 

Bacchylid^s  and  the  Enemies  of  Pdtdab. 

It  is  not  at  all  my  business  to  go  minutely  into  Pindaric  ques- 
tions, except  when  they  directly  concern  Sicilian  history.  And 
it  would  be  endless  to  discuss  all  the  guesses,  either  of  ancient 
scholiasts  or  of  modern  scholars.  And,  unless  a  saying  has  very 
clearly  to  do  with  some  of  the  persons  of  my  story,  I  am  not  bound 
to  add  to  the  number  of  guesses. 

In  the  second  Pythian  ode,  addressed  to  IIier6n,  we  read  (77  or 

131); 

fmBufv  ita\6s  rot  v[0m^  ira/>d  wouahf  aUt 
/coX6s. 
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In  the  second  Olympic  ode,  addressed  to  Thdr6n,  we  read  (86  or 

<ro^  6  voXA4  ctSciv  <pv^'  imBWrtt  tk  Xiifipoi 
irayyXuffii^  MSpoMts  Sn,  Atcpcarra  fXfArrw 
Albs  vpdt  Sfnnxot  Ottor. 

Again  in  the  third  Nemean,  an  ode  altogether  Aiginetan  and 
containing  no  reference  to  Sicily,  after  a  reference  to  the  aZrr^r 
&KVS  cy  woToifoUf  come  (82  or  143)  the  words  Kpaytrai  de  koKouH  rajruva 

In  all  these  passages  the  scholiasts  tell  ns  to  see  Bacchylid^s. 
If  so,  Bacchylid^s  must  have  persecuted  Pindar  all  over  the  world. 
He  troubles  him,  not  only  (as  is  likely  enough)  at  the  court  of  Th6r6n 
as  well  as  that  of  Hieron,  but  also  somewhere  where  it  concerned  a 
man  of  Aigina*  I  had  long  thought  that  the  two  crows  in  the  Olympic 
ode  {yapvrrop  in  the  dual)  were  Eapys  and  Hippokrat^s  (see  the  last 
note);  and  I  see  that  Mezger  (Siegeslieder,  165-167),  without 
distinctly  saying  this,  will  hear  nothing  of  Bacchylid^s,  and  makes 
a  great  deal  in  the  ode  refer  to  those  two.  I  can  hardly  believe 
that  the  two  crows  in  an  Akragantine  ode  can  be  the  Syracusans 
Korax  and  Tisias  (see  pp.  286,  329,  and  Appendix  XXXI).  And 
it  is  almost  too  subtle  to  see  in  the  word  Kpayiras — certainly  not  a 
common,  perhaps  an  unique,  word — in  the  Aiginetan  ode  a  dark 
reference  to  the  name  'AKpdyas,  If  so,  the  eagle  just  above  must 
be  the  eagle  on  the  Akragantine  coins.  I  had  thought  that  the 
Spvig  Btios  of  the  Akragantine  ode  might  be  Th^ron  himself  with 
this  distinctly  Akragantine  allusion.  But  it  would  rather  seem 
that  the  eagle  and  the  crows  or  daws  are  a  standing  parable  which 
may  be  used  anywhere.  It  was  not  only  at  Akragas  or  Aigina 
or  any  other  one  place  that 

"Onoe  the  jays  lent  %  mesMge 
Unto  the  eagle's  nest.*' 


NOTE  XXV.  p.  268. 

Local  Sikeliot  Games. 

We  see  that,  while  Hieron  himself  (see  p.  270)  did  not  scorn 
to  be  magnified  in  song  for  prizes  won  in  the  lesser  games  of  Old 
Greece,  candidates  from  Old  Greece  caqie  to  local  Sicilian  games. 

M  m  2 
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In  the  long  list  of  places  where  the  Corinthian  Xenoph6n  had  wt)n 
prizes,  Pindar  (01.  xiii.  iii  or  156)  mentions 

rai  ^  tnr'  Airvas  hipiX&tpov  kclKXx'kXovtoi 

Here  one  scholiast  SajS  ;  iroXctr  d<  X/yct  ras  IvpaKoCaas  . .  .  "la^fua 
yap  Koi  ip  aifTms  rcX«trai,  Si  Koi  €viKrfa'€  S(vo<l)&v.  Another  adds  ;  vw 
AiTvar*  rrjt  SiXfXuif  ir6\is'  exec  yhp  Sytrtu  dyo>v  Ncfica  Kclkovfuvot,      They 

use  the  present  tense,  as  if  the  games  still  went  on  in  their  own 
day ;  hut  that  may  be  only  a  figure  of  speech.  It  is  plain  that 
Pindar's  words,  though  they  doubtless  take  in  Syracuse  and  the 
Isthmia,  cannot  possibly  mean  them  exclusively  or  specially.  The 
reference  is  most  specially  to  jEtna,  Hieron's  i£tna,  and  her 
Nemea.  Why  Hieron  should  have  founded  Nemea  is  not  so  clear 
as  why  there  should  be  Isthmia  at  Syracuse ;  but  no  one  else  could 
be  their  founder.  Now  the  ode  is  fixed  by  Bergk  to  the  year 
464  B.C.  Hieron  was  then  dead,  and  his  dynasty  at  Syracuse 
was  overthrown.  Our  chronology  just  then  is  so  confused  that 
we  can  hardly  say  whether  in  that  year  the  Hieronian  ^tna  was 
still  at  Katan^  or  whether  it  had  been  already  moved  to  In^ssa 
(see  p.  322).  But  it  is  likely  that  all  Hieronian  rites  would  go 
on  in  the  new  jEtna,  though  one  would  doubt  their  being  of  im* 
portance  enough  to  tempt  candidates  from  Corinth.  The  reference 
is  more  likely  to  be  to  a  victory  won  at  ^tna  in  Hier6n's  own  day. 
There  it  would  suit  Hieron's  purpose  to  get  together  all  the  com- 
pany that  he  could  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  and  from  Corinth 
above  all. 

Quite  another  side  of  this  Xenoph6n,  and  of  Pindar  too,  will  be 
found  in  the  skolion  preserved  by  Ath^naios,  xiii.  33  (Bergk,  i. 
419).  One  is  driven  to  confess  that  Ashtoreth  had  set  up  her 
throne  on  Akrokorlnthos  as  well  as  on  Eryx. 


NOTE  XXVI.   p.  269. 

XeNOEBAT&S   son  op  Aiy&SIDAMOS. 

XENOEBATis,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  was  the  son  of 
Ain^sidamos  and  brother  of  Th6r6n.  The  way  in  which  the  scho- 
liasts speak  of  him  shows  bow  much  there  is  of  confusion  and  guess- 
work both  in  themselves  and  in  the  writers  whom  they  quote.  Thus 
the  scholiasts  on  the  second  Isthmian  (Abel,  p.  379)  ode  tell  us ; 
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riv  df  XtvoKpanfv  rovnw  ol  lup  npovirofAwtfiianirdfjiMPoi  Bripntfot  MXff^^ 
ttmi  iJHuraf,  6  dc  *Apr€fu»p  tr^^pa  ro^r  wtpi  rovt  Si««Xi^or  vmfokwpay 
fiovTfKibt  oMnf  fiovov  avyytwrj  <l>ff<r)p  flvtu  6^/N»M>r. 

That  he  was  an  Emmenid  appeal's  from  Fyth.  vi,  5  ; 

That  be  was  son  of  Aindsidamos  and  brother  of  Tbdr6n  appears 
from  Isth.  ii.  28  or  41 ; 

.  .  .  fy'  6$e»6TOis  Altnf^tSdfuni 

and  again  from  01.  ii.  49  or  89  where  Th6r6n  is  congratolated  on 
his  Olympic  victory,  and  there  immediately  follows, 

.  .  .  nutfwri  9  6f»6MKapw  It  dScX^^ 

'IffBfuu  T§  KOimt  XApiT€s  &t$ta  rftf^rmur  dvtaldtMaipSfu^ 

Here  there  is  a  clear  reference  to  the  subjects  of  the  two  odes  to 
Xenokratds,  Pythian  and  Isthmian. 

The  scholiasts  are  yet  more  puzzled  as  to  the  kindred  between 
Xenokratds  and  Thrasyboulos,  who  is  clearly  his  son ; 

6  dc  'A.puFTapxot  ddcX^y  vn€ikri<f>*  rov  StvoKparovs  tlvai  t6p  Bpaav^ 
fiovkovy  Ivun  de  vl6v  XtvoKparovg ....  /ScXrcor  ti  ddcX^v  c&ac  roO  Sfvo» 
Kpdrmfs  tf  vlhiv  r&v  B/xKrv/SovXoy,  ovx  &f  rcycr  wart  pa. 

Yet  it  is  plain  from  Pyth.  vi.  28-36  that  Thrasyboulos  had 
done  something  for  Xenokrat^s  which  could  be  likened  to  Anti- 
loehos  defending  Nest6r ;  and  that  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  saying 
that  he  was  his  son. 

One  scholiast  further  describes  this  Thrasyboulos  (distinguishing 
him  from  the  son  of  Deinomends)  as  6  r^^  yvpouchs  rov  'Up^avos  ddeX- 
<f)6£,  ol  vw  iunfpop€V€i  Iliydapoff.  That  is,  the  kinswoman  of  Th6r6n 
who  was  given  to  Hiei'6n  after  their  reconciliation  (see  pp.  236, 
239)  was  not  Th6r6n's  own  sister,  but  a  daughter  of  Xenokrat^s 
and  sister  of  Thrasyboulos. 

There  is  a  good  deal  that  is  remarkable,  something  that  is  puz- 
zling, in  both  the  odes  which  bear  the  name  of  Xenokrat^s.  Both 
are  directly  addressed,  not  to  him,  but  to  his  son  Thrasyboulos. 
There  is  very  little  of  local  colouring,  very  little  that  is  Akragan- 
tine,  even  in  the  Pythian  ode,  and  still  less  in  the  Isthmian.  Less 
is  made  of  the  Emmenid  house  than  we  might  have  looked  for, 
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and  there  is  only  the  faintest  reference  to  Th#rdn  personally  aa 
a  kinsman.  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  any  of  these  things 
as  regards  the  Isthmian  ode,  written  when  Xenokrat^s  and 
Th6r6n  were  hoth  dead.  And  when  the  Pythian  ode  was  written, 
Th^ron  had  not  yet  risen  to  power.  Both  odes  are  short,  and, 
especially  the  Isthmian,  remarkahly  affectionate  in  tone.  These 
two  things  may  have  something  to  do  with  one  another.  A  short 
poem  written  really  in  earnest  may  have  heen  more  prized  by 
some  minds  than  a  long  story  abont  mythical  forefiathers.  The 
real  question  is  why  ThrasybouloS;  and  not  Xenokrat^  himself, 
is  addressed  in  the  Pythian  ode. 

That  ode  is  assigned  to  the  year  B.C.  494.  That  was  the  year 
of  Xenokratds'  Pythian  victory  in  the  chariot-race.  The  victory 
was  also  celebrated  in  an  ode  by  Sim6nid6s.  So  witnesses  the 
scholiast  on  the  ode  ;  o^ov  6  SevoKparqs  av  i»6vov  "laBfua  i^Mnyccv 
7imois,  aK\a  Koi  Uvdia  TrfP  eiKoar^v  rtToprriv  Ilv^idda,  »v  *ApicrTCTi\ijt 
apaypd<l>€i'  kcH  ^ifjMvitfjs  de  iirtutwv  dfiifxtripas  avrov  rag  vinat  KaTaTdair€u 
And  the  victories  of  Xenokrat^  Isthmian  and  Pythian,  are  fur- 
ther referred  to  in  the  passage  already  quoted  (01.  ii.  49  or  89  and 
the  scholia).  This  is  of  course  an  earlier  Isthmian  victory,  not 
that  conmiemorated  in  the  second  Isthmian.  According  to  Bergk 
(iii.  90),  this  ode  of  Simdnid^s  was  not  strictly  an  ejnnikiony  but 
a  poem  written  to  Xenokratds  long  after,  when  the  poet  was  in 
Sicily.  Mr.  Lloyd,  on  the  other  hand  (257),  sees  a  reference 
to  the  ode  of  8im6nid^  in  the  opening  lines  of  Pindar,  and 
holds  that  that  ode  was  strictly  the  epinikion,  and  that  Pindar 
wrote  his  some  time  after,  when  Thdron  was  already  tyrant,  and 
so  addressed  it  to  Thrasyboulos.  I  see  no  evidence  for  this.  The 
Emmenids  were  a  great  family  before  Th6r6n  was  tyrant — Xeno- 
krat^s'  victory  is  of  itself  enough  to  prove  it — and  the  reference  to 
Thferon  personally  is  very  slight  (44) ; 

.  .  .  BpaoifiovXoi 

vaTfHpay  ftdXurra  «pd$  trriBiAOM  ifia, 

v6rp^  T   iir€px6/ievos  AyXatay  ^8c(£cy. 

Nor  can  I  see  in  the  mention  of  Memn6n,  either  here  or  in  the 
second  Olympic  ode,  any  reference  to  the  battle  of  Himera,  or 
thereby  any  sign  that  the  poem  was  written  after  b.  c.  480. 

What  it  was  that  Thrasyboulos  did  for  his  father  I  do  not  profess 
to  know  (see  Lloyd,  260 ;  Mezger,  176).  Perhaps  he  drove  the  chariot. 
We  cannot  infer  that,  because  Nikomachos  was  the  charioteer  of 
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Xenokrat^B  in  b.  c.  476  (Isth.  ii.  22  or  35),  he  therefore  held  that 
place  in  494.  But  one  would  think  from  the  reference  to  Nestdr 
and  Antilochos  that  Thrasyhoulos  had  saved  his  father  from  some 
more  special  danger. 

The  second  Isthmian  records  a  victory  of  Xenokrat^s  with  the 
chariot  in  B.C.  476.  Between  the  Pythian  ode  and  this  must 
have  come  the  earlier  Isthmian  victory,  and  one  at  Athens  (v.  1 9 
or  28) ; 

reus  XjMapati  Ir  'kB&^ais  cvk  ifjUfJup$fj. 

Now  comes  the  mention  of  Nikomachos,  whom  the  scholiast  infers 
to  have  heen  an  Athenian. 

The  scholiast  at  the  beginning  of  the  ode  quotes  from  Kalli- 
stratos  an  absurd  story  that  Pindar  addressed  the  ode,  not  to  Xeno- 
krat^  but  to  his  son  Thrasyboulos,  because  XenokratSs  did  not 
pay  him  highly  enough.  But  he  mentions  also  the  more  reasonable 
belief  of  Askldpiad^s  that  it  was  because  Xenokrat^s  was  dead. 

6  dc  'AincXrjiruidrjs  leareuco/SoXci  Xcyov  cirt  rcreXcvn^iCi^rt  r^  StpoKparei 
Toifi  'k6yovs  tunu,  €k  tov  iroXXa  cV  tq  <^j  en\  vap^xni*^^^^  XP^*^^ 
\iy€ad(Uj  \tx^rf<r6ft«va  &y  fm  tov  vap6ifT0Sf  curcp  irtpiTJy  In.  KnXXiWparos 
dc  <fnfa-t  t6v  Hiv^pop  ixfj  rv^dpra  tov  kot  a{/ay  fuarBov  did  TUfa  lUKpoXoyiaif 
TOV  Scyojcpdrovf,  nfio<rlkaKiyt(TBai  Qpofrvfiovkn^  r^  vcf  avrov,  koX  ovk  tls 
SevoKpdrrjVf  ^a\y  ytypoKf^  r^v  ^^h^y  ^^  *^^  QpaavfiovkoV  icai  yhp  rf  eccr- 
/SoXij  TTtpl  dpyvpiov  fufi^ttis  ioTtv  ins  Bikovros  qvtov  t6v  kot  d^iap  fiurBhy 
Kopuo'aa'Bcu, 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  Xenokrat^s  was  dead  when 
the  ode  was  written.  His  merits  are  all  spoken  of  in  the  past 
tense  (see  p.  269).  As  far  as  this  goes,  Xenokrat^s  might  have 
died  very  soon  after  his  victory  in  B.C.  476,  before  Pindar  had 
had  time  to  write  an  epinikion.  But  I  certainly  think  (see  Lloyd, 
355;  Mezger,  185)  that  the  whole  tone  of  the  ode  shows  that  it 
was  written  a  few  years  later,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Emmenid 
power,  that  is,  not  earlier  than  b.c.  472.  It  is  not  so  much  any 
particular  words  that  suggest  this  thought  as  the  general  tone, 
and  the  absence  of  any  such  references  as  would  be  looked  for  in  a 
poem  addressed  to  one  whose  family  was  still  in  power.  The  lines 
near  the  end  become  much  more  intelligible  on  this  view ; 

fdl  piSv,  Sri  ip$ortpal  9paT&y  tpphms  dfu^Kpi/uurrai  kXvU^s, 
fifyr   dperap  •rort  cijiem  waTptjfay 
fuj^k  Tovifi*  tpyovs. 
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And  the  opening  lines,  so  oddly  misunderstood  by  Eallistratofi, 
seem  to  mean  that,  as  the  Muse  was  once  not  mercenary,  so  now  sbe 
shall  cease  to  be  mercenary.  Pindar  will  sing  the  praises  of  a 
fallen  house  as  willingly  as  those  of  a  ruling  one. 

Still  we  do  not  understand  why  Pindar  should  have  so  long 
delayed  writing  the  ode.     And  the  words  at  the  end, 

.  .  .  Ivc£  roc 
od«  kktv6<rovTas  aitrobs  [p/tyovs]  tlpyaffd/ica^, 

do  not  make  it  clearer.  The  tone  towards  Thrasyboulos,  (eufov  iyAp 
riBaiov,  is  singularly  affectionate.  Then  the  words  near  the  beginning, 

liffTit  tfiby  JvaXds  cTxcv  'AippoUras 
t{t0p6vov  iiv^ffTUpav  AHAtrray  Mitpca^, 

would  most  naturally  apply  to  the  youthful  beauty  of  Thrasyboulos. 
But  here  we  are  in  the  year  472,  and,  twenty- two  years  before, 
Thrasyboulos,  though  young,  was  not  a  mere  child.  It  may  be 
therefore  that  the  saying  is  general,  without  any  personal  reference, 
both  here  and  in  the  opening  words  of  the  second  Pythian. 

Lastly,  one  would  like  to  know  whither  Nikasippos,  at  the  end 
of  the  second  Isthmian,  was  to  take  the  ode  to  Thrasyboulos.  As 
Mr.  Lloyd  says,  Thrasyboulos  need  not  have  been  at  Akragas. 
After  the  fall  of  his  house,  he  most  likely  was  somewhere  else.  The 
only  local  allusion  in  the  ode  is  when  (17  or  25)  Xenokrates  is 

called  €vdpfiaros  dv^p  ytpalpap  ^AKpayavrivav  <f>dos. 

There  is  also  a  skolion  of  Pindar  (Bergk,  i.  422)  addressed  to 
Thrasyboulos,  but  it  contains  nothing  local,  unless  we  make  some- 
thing out  of  the  ^xvfJ^  (see  p.  276).  It  suggests  that  Thrasyboulos 
had  no  dislike  to  good  cheer. 


NOTE  XXVIL   p.  270. 

The  Pindabic  Odes  Addressed  to  Hieron. 

The  dates  of  the  Hieronian  odes,  or  at  any  rate  the  order  in 
which  they  were  written,  seem  now  to  be  fairly  settled.  The 
earliest  is  that  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  second  Pythian, 
though  the  one  thing  certain  about  it  is  that  it  is  not  Pythian.  The 
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scholiast  at  the  beginning  qaotes  a  great  number  of  opinionSi 
showing  that  nothing  was  really  known.  Modem  scholars  incline 
to  the  belief  that  the  ode,  nndonbtedly,  as  the  first  few  verses 
show,  sent  from  Thebes  {rw  Xurapoy  anb  Otffiaw),  commemorated  a 
victory  won  in  Theban  games.  To  the  belief  of  Boeckh  and  others 
(see  Mezger,  49),  that  the  games  were  those  of  H^raklte  and 
lolaos,  Mr.  Lloyd  (278)  objects  that  the  ode  contains  nothing 
about  those  heroes.  Much  might  have  been  said  of  them  at 
Agyrium,  but  a  man  of  Agyrium  would  as  yet  have  found  no 
welcome  in  any  Hellenic  festival.  In  v.  69  or  127  the  ode  itself 
which  is  to  cross  the  sea  from  Thebes  to  Syracuse  is  called  Ko<rrdpcioy. 
On  this  the  commentators  have  a  good  deal  to  say,  but  nothing 
that  points  to  any  games  bearing  that  name. 

The  date,  it  seems  universally  allowed,  must  be  b.c.  477  or  476. 
This  is  shown  by  one  very  important  historical  allusion,  namely  to 
the  deliverance  of  Lokroi  by  Hier6n.  It  is  in  this  ode  that  we  get 
the  picture  of  the  Lokrian  maiden  singing  his  praises  (see  p.  234). 
Less  obvious  references  have  been  found  to  the  affair  of  Thdron  and 
Polyz^los.  Polyz^los  is  even  said  ( Lloyd,  28i,282)tobe  the Ixi6n  of 
the  ode,  and  his  marriage  with  Damareta  at  the  bidding  of  Gfel6n  is 
supposed  to  be  hinted  at  in  the  reference  (v.  27  or  50)  to  passages 
with  regard  to  H^ra  of  which  Zeus  certainly  did  not  equally 
approve.  If  there  is  anythiDg  in  my  guess  as  to  a  possible  con- 
nexion with  the  story  of  TbemistokUs,  we  cannot  place  it  before 
476  as  an  Olympic  year. 

As  to  its  contents,  I  have  already  spoken  a  word  or  two  on 
some  points,  the  reference  to  the  ape  among  them.  Far  more 
interesting  is  the  reference  to  the  three  forms  of  government 
(v.  86  or  1 59) ; 

h  wipra  9k  v6fioy  tMyXwrcos  6y^p  vpo<^pti 
vapd  TvpawiZi,  x^^nriSrav  6  k&fipos  ffTparbs, 
X&Toy  w6Ktv  ol  co^ci  rrfpUayrt. 

The  Boiotian's  sympathies  are  clearly  on  the  side  of  oligarchy. 

Of  the  local  allusions  I  have  already  said  something.  The  same 
scholiast  who  (see  above,  p.  505)  calls  Ortygia  Chersanisos  explains 

that  cV  rj  *OpTvyiq  ^v  rh  imror/xK^eta  'lep^vo^.     The  colts,  it  must  be 

remembered,  were  broken  in  by  the  help  of  our  Artemis  of  the 
Island  (v.  7  or  10); 

mrafdas  t9os  *ApTifu9os,  2r  o^k  Srtp 
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Next  comes  the  so-called  third  Pythian  ode.  This  is  really 
Pythian,  so  far  as  it  refers  to  a  Pythian  victory ;  but  that  victory 
was  won  (Mezger,  68)  long  before  the  date  of  the  poem,  when 
Hieron  was  not  yet  tyrant.  The  date  is  fixed  to  some  time  later 
than  B.C.  476  by  the  words  Alrmuos  $(Pos  in  v.  69  (121),  and  it  is 
more  definitely  fixed  by  Mr.  Bury,  Appendix  C,  to  July  or  August 
474.  But  the  victory  was  one  of  old  standing  (orct^yotf  tovs  dpi" 
oTiv&p  ^€p€vtKos  cXcv  Kippo  fTorc,  V.  74  or  131),  fixed  to  B.G.  486  or 
481.    The  former,  when  Hier6n  was  still  of  Grela,  seems  unlikely. 

The  so-called  first  Pythian,  the  great  ode  to  Hieron  of  j£tna, 
now  follows  with  the  date  of  474.  The  earthquake  and  the 
foundation  of  JBtna  fix  the  time.  Here  we  get  the  kingship  of 
Deinomen^B,  the  reference  to  the  fights  of  ELimera  and  Kym6,  and 
the  earliest  witness  (see  above,  p.  451)  to  the  brazen  bull  of 
Phalaris.  The  supposed  foundation  of  the  new  city  and  the  victory 
in  the  Pythian  race  are  strongly  brought  together  in  the  lines 
(29  or  56)  which  follow  the  description  of  Typh6s  and  i£tna  ; 

etij,  Zcv,  rlv  cfi;  AtfUdytiy, 

bs  rovT   i<p4v€is  6poSy  tinedfnroio  "fdas  fUroawov  rov  p^v  Iwrvplcof 

Kktivds  olfCKnijp  iK^iav€v  w6\iv 

yuTova,  UvBidSos  8'  Iv  9p6p^  /edpv^  iiyUivi  viv  AyyiXXcar  'Upamos  ivtf 

KOWtPlKOV 

ippaat. 

Hieron  enjoys  (v.  48  or  94) 

.  .  .  Tipdiy 
tnav  odris  *EkK&ycitr  9piv€i 
vXovTov  arttpdyojp'  &yipoiXoif. 

And  the  poet  prays  for  his  success  in  all  things  (v.  56  or  109) ; 

oijTta  V  *UpMfi  $€6s  ipOarri^p  iri\oi 

rbv  vpoaipuovra  xphvov^  Sw  (parcu  leaip^v  8i8oi^. 

Pindar  seems  to  have  come  to  Sicily  between  the  writing  of  the 
first  Pythian  and  that  of  the  first  Olympic.  Holm  (i.  420)  is 
inclined  to  fix  his  coming  to  some  time  before  the  eruption  of  475, 
because  he  thinks  that  his  language  is  that  of  one  who  saw  it.  But 
Mr.  Bury  argues  that  the  words  quoted  above  from  the  third  Pythian 
{icai  K€v  €v  pavaip),  implying  that  he  was  not  there  when  that  ode 
was  written,  ghow  that  he  did  not  come  till  474  at  the  earliest. 
But  he  was  there  to  cele!)rate,  in  the  so-called  first  Olympic  ode, 
the  victory  of  the  horse  Pherenikos  at  Olympia  in  472.     As  Mr. 
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Bury  says,  personal  presence  is  implied  in  the  words  near  the 
beginning ; 

If  d^rcctr  iKOfUi^ovs 

and  again  soon  after ; 

The  length  of  Pindar's  stay  in  Sicily  seems  uncertain.  (See  Mr. 
Bury's  Appendix.)  He  can  hardly  have  been  there  when  he  wrote 
the  ninth  Nemean  to  Thrasyboulos  (see  above,  p.  535) ;  but  we 
know  not  how  soon  the  ode  followed  on  the  fall  of  the  Emmenids. 

More  interesting  than  the  exact  dates  is  the  question  which 
naturally  arises  when  we  compare  the  praises  heaped  on  Hieron 
by  Pindar  with  the  known  character  of  his  government.  It 
is  strange  to  turn  from  the  picture  of  the  cruel  and  suspicious 
tyrant  which  had  been  handed  down  to  Xenoph6n  and  to  Diod6ros, 
to  the  opposite  picture  of  the  king,  not  only  gracious  and  bountiful 
to  strangers,  but  mild  to  Ins  citizens  and  who  envied  not  the 
good.     So  he  appears  in  Pyth.  iii.  70  (124)  ; 

This  last  he  doubtless  was ;  it  was  his  calling  and  interest  to  be 
so.  The  question  is  as  to  the  poet's  frame  of  mind  when  he  wrote 
the  other  part  of  the  character,  or  again  when  he  wrote  (01.  i.  1 2 
or  19)  of  Hieron  as  one 

^/rcX/f ,  apiwwy  /tkp  icopv^ds  dp€TW  dvd  vaaar* 

or  again  the  lines  in  the  ode  to  Agdsias,  quoted  in  p.  501,  which 
were  found  stamped  on  a  brick  at  Syracuse,  perhaps  by  Hieron's 
own  order.     (See  Bergk*s  note.) 

Now  was  all  this  simple  flattery  paid  for  by  the  tyrant's  money  ? 
Did  Pindar  not  care  how  Hieron  dealt  with  the  people  of  Syracuse 
as  long  as  he  was  a  "  wonderful  &ther  "  to  the  poets  who  sang  his 
praises  1  Or  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  poet  put  on  indeed  the  guise 
of  a  flatterer,  tliat  he  uttered  words  which  he  knew  to  be  literally 
false,  but  that  he  did  it  in  order  to  put  in  an  occasional  word  of 
warning  ?  Some  passages  certainly  have  this  kind  of  sound.  If  one 
were  as  clever  as  some  of  the  commentators,  one  might  even  see  in  the 
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phrase  ^par^w  jcopv^r  aptray  atrb  na<ra»  a  bidden  reference  to  thai 
form  of  the  craft  of  the  tyrant  which  consisted  in  striking  off  the 
tallest  poppies  or  ears  of  com.  Bat  without  going  so  deep  as  this,  there 
surely  are  passages  in  which  one  seems  to  hear  the  note  of  warning. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  same  ode  Hier6n  and  his  kingship  are 
lifted  to  the  highest  place  on  earth  (01.  i.  113  or  181); 

iBcurtXcvtri*  fjajxirt  mirrcuKC  w6p<ncr. 

Surely  the  tyrant  is  here  gently  warned  against  some  ambitioas 
scheme.  And  the  same  note  may  seem  to  be  heard  in  the  third 
Pythian  (21  or  36); 

iari  9^  iftvKov  kv  iy$pdfroi<n  fuiTeu&raToy, 
6<TTit  alffx^M^  iwix^pta,  vavra^Fci  rd.  w6pffv, 
/uraft&via  $ijp€vmf  dxpAyrots  hkrlffiy. 

The  whole  latter  part  of  the  first  Pythian  ode  is  a  sermon  of 
advice  to  a  ruler,  which  might  have  been  professedly  meant  rather 
for  the  young  Deinomente  than  his  father,  but  in  which  one  cannot 
but  feel  throughout  that  the  father  is  glanced  at.  Elementary 
precepts  of  truth  and  justice,  warnings  not  to  listen  to  deceivers,  all 
winding  up  with  the  famous  exhoiiation  to  make  Croesus  and  not 
Phalaris  the  model,  certainly  suggest  that  Pindar  knew  that  there 
was  something  not  as  it  should  have  been  in  Hier6n's  rule.  To 
carry  on  the  examination  further  belongs  rather  to  special  students 
of  Pindar.  The  historian  of  Sicily  can  describe  only  the  Hieron  of 
history.  But  he  will  be  well  pleased  to  let  off  a  great  poet  as  easily 
as  he  can.  "  Can  it  be  necessary,"  asks  Mr.  Lloyd  in  commenting 
on  the  first  Olympic,  **  to  refute  categorically  the  notion  that  the 
German  critics  propound  that  Pindar  glances  here  at  Hiero's  mis- 
deeds of  political  violence? "  I  do  not  undertake  to  "  refute  "  the 
other  notion  "  categorically,"  but  I  certainly  have,  in  this  matter, 
a  fellow-feeling  with  "  the  German  critics." 

A  point  speciaUy  to  be  noticed  is  the  way  in  which  the  kingly 
style  of  Hier6n  seems  gradually  to  grow  upon  the  poet.  In  the 
earliest  ode,  the  second  Pythian,  Hier6n  is  not  directly  called  king, 
though  he  is  by  implication  classed  among  kings  (v.  13  or  24) ; 

dkkois  d4  Tis  M\€aff€y  &KKos  M^ 
tiiaxia  0aat\tvffiy  vftvor,  AvoiP*  dptrdt. 

The  title  by  which  he  is  directly  addressed  is  purely  colourless 
(v.  58  or  106).     His  wealth  is  the  thing  specially  enlarged  on ; 
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.  .  .  rd  vXovTicV  9k  a^  n^x9  «^f«<w  ctxpiea  &pt<rroy, 

Wfn^TWi  Ki&pit  woWoM  fi^y  €^T»piva»  dyviSv  md  ffrparcv.    d  94  ns 

1j9rf  KTtArtoal  rt  tcai  vtpi  rifiq  Ki'^u 

trtpSv  riy'  dr*  *E^a8a  rw  vipoiOt  ytviaBat  Mfyrtpov, 

XavTf  wpawi9i  iroAaifiovcr  KwtA, 

I  have  already  remarked  that,  in  the  piece  about  the  three  forms 
of  goyenrnxent,  rvpavyls  is  used  in  a  quite  colourless  way,  as  the 
equivalent  of  Aristotle's  iScuriXcta. 

In  the  third  Pythian  there  is  an  advance.  The  title  of  fiaa'iX€Vi 
is  here  distinctly  given  to  Hieron  in  that  passage  of  special 
flattery  to  the  sick  tyrant  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  more 
than  once.  The  poet,  who  has  not  yet  visited  Sicily  in  person, 
makes  his  wish ; 

Kol  K€if  Iv  vavalv  fi6\o¥  *lwicaf  Hfowy  BdKoffffav 

*Api$ovca.p  M  Kpiway  tap*  Alrvaioy  ^ivov, 

9i  X»paK6c<XQiffi  W/ici  ^a<riA.c^ 

vpa^s  iurrcitt  ob  <p$oviojy  dyoBdiSt  ^€lvois  T€  9avfMtrr6s  war^p. 

Not  long  after  comes  the  Hne  which  shows  that  he  did  not  shrink 
from  the  other  name  (84  or  150)  ; 

liv  82  fnoip*  €i9€UiAoylas  lircroi. 
kayirav  ydp  tm  niparvov  94pie€Tai, 
§t  Tiy*  6a^pintw  a*  6  pUyas  vir/wi. 

In  the  first  Pythian,  the  iGtnsean  ode,  the  kingship  of  Hieron 
seems  to  pale  before  that  of  his  son.  It  is  distinctly  DeinomenSs 
and  not  Hier5n  who  is  called  (58  or  iii)  king  of  jEtna  (see  above, 

P-245); 

Mo€&ay  Koi  9€tp  A€tyofiiyti  KtXa9^ffeu 

vi$t6  fUM  voiyiiv  rtBpivmfy  x^Pfi^  ^  ^^^  iiK\.6rpiov  yuea/^opia  waripos' 

dy*  iw€iT*  ASryas  fiaatX^  <pikioy  If cv/wftcy  tftyoy. 

Then  comes  the  wish  for  the  constitutional  ruler ; 

rf  w6\iy  ictiyay  0€o9fidT<p  alfy  iKtvOtpiif 

*TAA<8os  ardSpuMs  *lipoay  iy  y6puHS  liencirt'  0i\om  9^  Uapi^Kov 

Mat  ptdp  *HpaK\u9a!y  licywot 

Sx^tus  &*d  Tavyirou  yaioyrtt  altl  pUytty  T€0puHffaf  iy  Aiytpuov 

Aupittt. 

Hier6n  himself,  Hierdn  of  iEtna,   is  simply   (v.  73  or  141) 

l&vpoKoo'imv  apx6s. 

In  the  last  of  all,  the  first  Olympic,  where  Hierdn,  Hier6n 
of  Syracuse,  is  the  one  subject,  his  kingship  comes  up  again.     He 
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18  (23  or  35)  the  2vpaic($<riof  bnroxdpftas  fiaatkm,  and  near  the  end 
come  the  words  already  quoted,  where  kingship  is  placed  ahove  all 
things,  t6  d*  ttrxarov  Kopv<f>ovT(u  fiaa'iK€va'iv, 

The  real  oppressiveness  of  Hieron  s  government  led  to  a  strange 
legendary  exaggeration  to  which  I  have  referred  in  p.  236.  Accord- 
ing to  the  author  of  the  npo\€y6fxt»a  rrjs  'Epfioyevovs  'PrjTopucrjSt  C.  6 

(Walz.  Bhet.  Grsec.  iv.  11),  Hieron  went  wonderful  lengths  in  op- 
pression, and  with  remarkable  results;  Xcycrai  m  too-ovtop  »/ionjrt 
iXprja-aro  kot  avrStv  &a-T€  vpoard^ai  rois  ^vpcucovatriois  fu/dc  <f>Beyy€aB(u  t6 
TrapairaV  aXXa  diii  irobS>tf  kcu  ;^€(pwy  Koi  ofiftar^p  aTjfialvfip  ra  wpoatfyopa: 
Koi  oiP  a»  rif  ip  xp^h-  y^voiTO^  tv6€P  «rat  ri^p  opxrjoriK^p  Xa/Selv  riis  op^df 
rf  yap  (nro/cc«eXr(0'^ai  \dyov  rovs  ^vpaKoaaiovs  iprixpawPTO  axip-ori  bttxpuegy 
ra  TTpaypara,  (The  art  is  not  wholly  forgotten,  though  it  flourishes 
still  more  at  Naples.)  This  writer  gives  Hippokratds  two  under- 
ty rants  {irapadvpaaTtvopTts),  Geldn  and  Enaisimos — ^some  confusion 
with  Ain^sidamos,  father  of  Th6r6n  of  Akragas.  Enaisimos  is  a 
Rhodian  (see  p.  1 45,  and  vol.  i.  p.  43 1),  and  on  Grel6n's  death  goes 
to  Rhodes  and  is  tyrant  there ;  Gelon  stays  and  is  king  at  Gela  ; 
IffjLftvi  paaiXeviOP  cV  TJj  Tikq  t§  ttoXci.  Then  Zpx*Tai  ip  r^  '^vpoKowTirji 
[mark  the  late  singular  form],  litm  dc  ^  Svpdjcovcrira  prjrponokis  t^s 
SdcfXiof,  KOKti  bUrpiPe  rvpappap,  Hier6n  was  either  his  brother  or 
his  son. 

This  wild  notion  of  forbidding  to  speak  was  plainly  suggested 
by  what  Aristotle  says  about  the  way  in  which  he  spied  out  what 
men  did  speak.  An  intermediate  form  of  the  legend  might  be 
that  some  one  cried  out;  "If  things  are  to  be  like  this,  we  had 
better  not  speak  at  all." 
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The  Bibth-plagb  of  Epighabhos. 

Epighabmos  and  his  writings  form  an  endless  subject,  many 
sides  of  which  have  little  to  do  with  the  history  of  Sicily.  Some 
points  however  in  his  life  cannot  be  passed  by,  and  we  are 
concerned  to  know  whether  he  was  a  native  of  our  island  or  not. 
Lorenz  (Leben  und  Schriften  des  Koers  Epicharmos)  goes  deeply 
into  many  matters,  and  Holm  (G.  S.  L  432)  has  brought  together 
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a  vast  store  of  references.  To  two  of  Lorenz's  fragments  (260)  I 
was  somehow  led  fifty  years  back.  One  is  in  Marcus  Cicero's 
Letters  to  Atticus,  i.  19  ;  ''  Ita  tamen  iis  novis  amicitiis  implicati 
sumus,  ut  crebro  mihi  vafer  ille  Sicolus  insusurret  Epicharmus 
cantilenam  illam  suam, 

The  other  was  from  his  brother  Qointus,  De  Petitione  Consulatus, 
10 ;  **  Quamobrem  *Eirixap/icu>v  illud  teneto ;  nervos  atque  artus 
esse  sapientise  non  temere  credere."  After  one's  general  experi- 
ence of  translators,  one  wishes  to  know  what  were  the  words  of 
Quintus'  original. 

In  the  article  in  H^sychios  of  Mildtos,  copied  also  by  Sonidas, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Epicharmos  he  figures  as  the  joint  in- 
ventor of  comedy  with  Phormos ;  c^pe  r^p  Kwfit^lav  &fta  <b6pfui^.  This 
is  an  expansion  of  Aristotle,  Poet.  5 ;  rh  ^k  ixvBov9  noteiv  'Emxapfios 
Koi  ^6pfxos  ip(o»'  t6  fAtv  o^p  (^  apxijs  <V  SuceXcW  ^\Bf, 

As  to  the  birth-place  of  Epicharmos,  the  only  thing  to  be  said 
for  Krastos  (see  vol.  i.  p.  1 20)  is  that  it  might  come  under  the  rule 
"  Credo  quia  impossibile."     Stephen  of  Byzantium  says ; 

CK  ravrqs  ^v  ^Emxappios  6  Kft^fUK-hs  fccu  Aais  ^  iralpaj  &s  Neaf^;  cV  r<p 
ir€p\  ivfiS^div  dvbp&v  ?;(€C  de  ^  irSkis  €\mp€n€vraras  yvvaucag,  i>s 
^iKrjfiup, 

What  should  have  put  Krastos  into  the  head  of  Neanth^s  or  of 
anybody  else  ?  H^sychios  also  gives  as  an  alternative  birth-place,  f  x 
KpaoTov  froXctfff  t&p  2iKap&p.  Both  Stephen  and  H^sychios  are  clear 
on  this  last  head  (how  one  longs  to  be  able  to  verify  the  reference 
OcXioTos  l^uceKuc&v  TpurKatlkKoTia) ;  yet  Lorenz  {45)>  who  will  have 
none  of  Krastos,  and  whom  all  its  beauties  do  not  move,  in  the 
teeth  of  this  evidence  calls  it  "  sikelisch."  Yet,  as  Ijais,  still  how- 
ever keeping  in  Sikan  places,  belongs  to  Hykkara  rather  than  to 
Krastos,  so,  though  there  is  a  fair  case  for  Krastos,  it  might  be 
dangerous  to  withstand  the  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
version  which  brings  the  babe  Epicharmos  from  K6s  to  the  Sicilian 
Megara.  Diogenes  Laertios  (viii.  3)  says  ;  Tpinrjpaios  virapx<^p  am}- 
v^X^I  ^^  SiKfXiaff  tU  MeyapOf  ivrtvBtp  dc  cv  ^vpaxovaas.  So  Aristotle 
(Poet.  3),  after  noticing  the  elder  Megara  (Meyapcif  ol  fvravOa)  and 
its  connexion  with  comedy,  adds ;  jcai  ol  cV  SuccXtor,  exet^cy  yap  rjp 

That  a  physician  from  Kos  should  be  an  Asklepiad  follows  as  a 
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matter  of  course.  Bat  Ptolemy  H^pbaistion  (Ph6tio8,  147)  traced 
the  pedigree  of  Epicharmos  up  to  Achilleus,  who  also  on  occasion 
showed  some  medical  skill.  And  besides  Elotbal^  there  are  other 
fathers  to  choose  from. 

Granting  that  Epicharmos  or  his  father  came  from  Kos,  the 
story  in  Hdsychios  which  makes  them  come  with  the  ex-tyrant 
Kadmos  (see  p.  no)  was  doubtless  a  mere  guess.  Lorenz,  after 
many  pages,  says  wisely  (62)  ^'  so  fallt  denn  die  ganz  ungliickliche 
Combination."  Another  of  Hteychios'  stories  gives  a  better  ap- 
proach to  a  date ;  fjv  np6  r&v  UtpiriK&v  cny  e«f  MdaicMy  tw  2vpaKowrais, 
That  would  be  about  b.c.  484. 

The  acrostic  arrangement  of  Epicharmos'  prose  writings  is 
witnessed  by  Diogends  Laertios,  yiii.  3 ;  xal  waftaarixU^  eV  roit 
frXciOTiMr   rap    virofunjfutrap  ir^TtooriKev    oig    dtacro^t  on    avrov    ian  rk 

(rvyypdftfiara.  On  the  identity  of  the  poet  and  the  philosopher  see 
Lorenz,  63. 

We  hardly  recognize  our  comedian,  philosopher,  and  physician, 
when  the  good  Fazello  (ii.  48)  refers  to  him  for  a  historical  fact ; 
"  Scribit  Epicharmus  quod  cum  Anaxilas  Bheginorum  et  Messan- 
ensium  tyrannus  Locros  Epizephyrios  funditus  perdere  tentaret, 
Hieron  ilium  sola  intermiuatione  compescuit."  Yet  from  the 
scholiast  on  Find.  Pyth.  i.  98,  it  looks  as  if  Epicharmos  was  our 
one  authority  for  the  mission  of  Chromios. 


NOTE  XXIX.  p.  302. 

The  Retibement  of  Mikythos. 

The  more  detailed  story  of  Mikythos  comes  from  Dioddros,  xi.  66. 
It  is  told  more  briefly  by  Herodotus,  vii.  170.  Herodotus  brings 
it  in  quite  casually.  He  tells  the  story  of  the  death  of  Minds  and 
the  Cretan  siege  of  Kamikos  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  11  a,  495).  Then  the 
Cretans  become  lapygians  (see  vol.  i.pp.  116,  500) ;  then  he  comes 
to  the  lapygian  victory  over  Taras  and  Rhdgion,  and  how  the 
Khegines  were  constrained  to  their  share  in  the  war  by  Mikythos 
(see  above,  p.  253).     He  then  adds ; 

6   de   M(«r;^  ouccn;^   €»p  'Aya^iXco>,   imrfttmot  'Fnyiov  JcaraXAcarro* 
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o^rot  oavtp  fWc<ra>i'  cVc  'Pi^ytov  leal  Ttytrfv  Trjv  *ApKad»y  oue^irar,  dvt6ffK€  ip 
*0\vfiirifj  row  froXXov^  dvffptdrrat. 

He  then  Eays  that  what  he  has  said  ahout  Taras  and  Rh^gion 
roO  Xoyov  /am  irapfvBfjKri  yryovf,  and  goes  on  to  tell  how  the  wrath  of 
Minos  fell  on  the  Cretans. 

Of  the  statues  offered  hj  Mikythos  we  have  had  casually  to 
speak  (eee  ahove,  p.  487,  and  p.  301)  when  speaking  of  the  change 
of  name  from  Zankld  to  Messana.  Pausanias  (v.  26.  2  et  seqq.)  has  a 
great  deal  to  say  about  them.  They  were  offerings  on  the  recovery 
of  a  son  from  sickness  (ra  de  dva&fifiara  d»f$r,ic(»  cV  ^OXv/inlav  ev^^v  Tipa 
cKTffXttv  M  crc^Trjpt^  vcudov  voar^iraifTos  votrov  ^^cwada).  He  refers  to 
the  story  of  Herodotus  and  adds  that  the  inscriptions  on  the  offer- 
ings mentioned  Rhdgion  and  Messana,  but  not  Tegea  ;  otxciy  dc  ra 

fiiv  iTFtypdfJLfutTa  iv  Tfycf  o(f  <f>riauf  avrop.  He  calls  him  dovXot  tcai 
rtifuas  rSav  'Aya^iXa  xpflH^omv, 

One  might  raise  the  question  whether  the  word  finr«r<»y  in 
Herodotus  is  consistent  with  the  voluntary  retirement  recorded 
by  Diod6ros.  Pausanias  had  no  such  difficulty,  as  his  own  words 
are  mn»9  oixotro  ts  Tcycav  rcXcvr^croyros  *Apa(ika.  What  exercised 
his  mind  was  that  Herodotus  seemed  to  imply  that  Mikythos 
made  the  offerings  after  he  had  withdrawn  to  Tegea,  while  he 
himself  could  not  find  anything  about  Tegea  in  the  iuEcriptions. 
But  surely  it  is  not  needful  to  press  the  words  of  Herodotus 
quite  so  strictly  as  that.  The  offering  is  much  more  like  the  act 
of  a  ruler  than  that  of  a  private  man  ;  and  the  inscriptions  read 
by  Pausanias  show  that  it  was  while  the  two  cities  were  in  his 
charge  that  he  dedicated  the  statues. 

Diodoros  says  nothing  about  the  statues.  He  first  (xi.  66) 
mentions  the  cunning  practice  of  Hier6n ; 

'lfpu>v  6  r»if  2vpaKOcru»y  /SoaiXcv;  rovs  'Ayo^tXa  iraidas  rov  ytpofjjpov 
rvpcofvov  ZdyKkris  els  ^vpcucoviras  pMTcarifi^dfitvot  fuydkais  da>p€MS  dptpi- 
lunjaK€  rrjs  T€k»POt  ytvopetnjs  irp6s  t6v  iraripa  avr&v  tiftpyttrias^  Koi  avp€- 
fiovktvtp  avTois  ^dfi  T^p  rikuciap  tjpdpcifupois  airaiTrjcai  \6yop  irapii  MiicvBcv 
rov  imrpowtvorros  koi  Trfp  dvpoartiap  avrovs  irapakaP€lp, 

Mikythos  is  with  Diod6ros  simply  eiriTpvisos,  With  Herodotus 
he  is  oUrnii  and  Mrpoirot,  names  which  Pausanias  lets  down  to 
dovXo9  KM  TOfAtas  rw  xpvfuer»v.  He  was  dearly  more  than  this  last ; 
but  does  the  word  otxen^r  in  Herodotus  imply  that  he  was  or  had 
been  actually  a  slave  1  Pausanias  certainly  so  understood  it ; 
but  that  does  not  make  it  quite  certain.     The  plural  (see  Herod. 
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viii.  4.  io6,  142)  certainly  does  not  always  imply  slavery. 
Blakesley  refers  aptly  to  the  story  of  Maiandrios  at  Samos  in 
Herod,  iii.  142,  who  also  ci^c  t6  Kparos,  anTpatralffv  vapa  IldKuKpaT€0£ 
Xafiw  liju  dpxriv.  The  excessive  predominance  of  freedmen  is  Boman 
rather  than  Oreek;  but  then  we  have  here  got  among  tyrants, 
who  in  many  things  forestall  emperors.  Both  Mikythos  and 
Maiandros  have  fathers,  though  the  name  of  the  father  of  Miky- 
thos forestalls  Gains  Yerres,  and  though  Maiandros  was  spoken 
of  by  his  enemies  as  ytyotws  rw  Kaic6s  koi  ca>v  tSKtBpw, 

Diod6ros  goes  on  to  say  how  the  young  tyrants  make  their 
demand  (rhv  rnirpmrov  \&fO¥  airaiTcvpTWf  r&v  buAKiiiUimp) ;  aud  then 
tells  the  main  story ; 

6  Munj^ff,  av^p  hv  ayaBhf,  awrfyoyt  rovg  irarpueovs  <f>iKow  t»p  iro/dwv, 
Ktu  rhv  \6yo¥  ovr»  KoQapm  airtl^KtVy  &ar€  Snavras  tovs  wap6vTas  Bavftd' 
(eiv  T^v  T€  biKaioavvriv  Kal  t^v  iriariv. 

The  sons  of  Anaxilas  repent,  and  ask  him  to  keep  on  the 
administration ; 

ravi  dc  vraidof  luraiitkriBhrras  hn  roh  vpaxBelcrtVy  d(u>vv  t6p  MucuBov 
irakw  Tfjv  apxr^v  TropoXajSctF,  km  irarp^r  ((ovaiap  jF;(Oinxi  Koi  ra^ip,  dioixctv 
rh  Karh,  tifv  dvvaareiav. 

But  Mikythos  will  not  «tay ; 

ov  ftfjv  6  M.itcv66s  yc  arvvtxo»pri(rtPf  aikka  frovra  itapaHovs  oucptfi^s^  km 
Trjv  IBiav  ovaiav  ivBtfUPos  tU  vkolopf  €^€n\€v<rfp  c/c  tov  *Pfiyiav  tfpontfi- 
iriptpoi  VTT^  r^£  t&p  ZxKtap  tvpoias. 

He  goes  to  Tegea  and  lives  and  dies  there  in  honour. 

I  cannot  believe  that  all  this  belongs  to  a  mere  slave  or  freedman. 
Surely  Mikythos  held  the  same  kind  of  office  as  Chromios  at 
^tna,  who  is  called  iirirpoiros.  See  above,  P*  493*  ^  should  fancy 
that  Mikythos  also  belonged  originally  to  Tegea,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  Arkadians  who  came  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  Sicily,  only 
he  sought  his  from  Anaxilas  and  not  from  Gel6n. 


NOTE  XXX.   pp.  306,  312. 

Tycha. 

I  HOPE  I  am  not  a  wrong- doer  in  accepting  a  topographical 
theory  which  depends  largely  on  conjectural  emendation  in  a  text. 
But  *lTVKitP  in  Dioddros,  xi.  68,  is  such  manifest  nonsense  that  we 
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cannot  hesitate,  with  Caaaubon,  Cluver,  and  others,  to  read  Tvxnv 
or  TvKtiv;  the  difference  of  k  and  x  does  not  greatly  matter.  This 
passage,  compared  with  xi.  73,  seems  to  give  a  consistent  story.  The 
Byracusan  patriots,  twice  driven  out  of  Ortygia  and  Achradina 
by  the  mercenaries,  each  time  occupy  a  part  of  the  hill,  from 
which  they  besiege  their  enemies  in  the  older  part  of  the  city. 
In  the  former  passage  (67)  we  read  how,  in  B.C.  466,  Thrasyboulos 

rrjs  frdXfooff  KarciXi7^«»s  rfpf  6pofiaCofuvriP  *Axp<idivrjv  km  N^oov,  oxypav 
o^crov,  jcai  ex  rovrwf  SpfAmfuPOt,  dtciroXcfici  irpos  row  d<^coT«rar.  Then 
follows ; 

o<  d«  2vpaK6inot  t6  /itp  nparov  fupog  rffs  nok^as  iroreX4/9oirro  rifv 
ovofjtaCofumiv  'IrvKifp  [Tvxi?*']*  «t  rovnjs  de  6pfi^/ievoi,  ik.t.X. 

Then  in  xi.  73  we  read  how  again  in  b.c.  463  the  mercenaries 
held  Achradina  and  the  island ;  r^v  re  'Aj^padu^y  Km  lifv  Nijo-oy, 
dfixfionpvv  r&p  rdircov  tovt»p  ^;(<$yrB»v  Idiop  rci;^o(  KoKm  Kar€a'KtvaafAtpop, 
Then  again; 

ol  dc  ^vpoKoaioi  irdXiv  ffifr€a'6pr€s  ctr  rapap^^y  t6  Xoiirhp  rrfs  irAcor 
rarctxov,  Koi  t6  np6s  rag  *Einiro\as  [see  vol.  i.  p.  57^]  T€rp<ifift€POP  avTrjs 
irrtrtixurap  Ktu  iroXXi)v  ao'^dXcioy  4<nfTois  icaT€€rKtvaa'a», 

By  this  I  understand  that  the  first  time  they  occupied,  that 
the  second  time  they  not  only  occupied  but  fortified,  a  certain 
part  of  the  hill  westward  of  Achradina,  and  that  that  part,  then 
or  afterwards,  bore  the  name  of  Tycha.  Considering  that  Dio- 
d6ros  most  likely  copied  the  two  passages  from  two  different 
writers,  there  is  nothing  strange  in  his  change  of  expression. 
When  he  speaks  of  Tycha  as  already  part  of  the  city  {/Upos  rtjs 
TrSKt»s,  r6  Xonr6p  rrjs  ireJXcor),  he  may  be  carrying  back  the  language 
of  later  times  to  the  times  of  which  he  speaks.  Or  he  may  be 
speaking  laxly  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  earlier  time.  Tycha 
and  Temenit^s  were  not  yet  strictly  parts  of  the  srdXtr ;  but  they 
were  so  far  part  of  it  that  they  were  inhabited  spaces  continuous 
with  the  fortified  town. 

Thucydides  does  not  speak  of  Tycha  any  more  than  of  Achradina. 
His  story  did  not  call  on  him  to  record  the  fortification  of  either 
of  them,  as  it  did  to  record  that  of  Temenit^s  (vL  75).  But  the 
explanation  just  given  of  the  passages  in  Dioddros  exactly  falls  in 
with  the  way  in  which  Tycha  is  spoken  of  by  Livy  and  Plutarch. 
Plutarch  (Marcellus,  18)  says;  Ifiecvf  dc  r6  KaprfpSrtpop  Km  miXXurroif 
Koi  fityuFTOP  (^Axpa^p^  icaXe troi)  dih  r6  rcreixi<r^<u  np^s  rffp  t^m  inSXiv,  ^s 
r^  nip  Nedy,  r^  dc  TvxjfP  opofiaCowrgp.     Achradina,  once  ^  ?(«  iroXif , 
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has  now  become  «vr6£,  and  ^  e(a>  consists  of  Neapolis  and  Tycha. 
The  name,  according  to  the  well-known  passage  of  Cicero  (Yerr. 
iv.  119),  came  from  a  temple  of  Fortune — Tycha — in  it.  It  comes 
into  one's  head  whether  this  may  not  be  a  mere  coincidence. 
The  spelling  may  possibly  be  TvKa  rather  than  Tvxa.  Anyhow 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
2u«5  of  Thucydides,  vi.  98. 

Livy,  in  describing  the  siege  by  Marcellus,  twice  (xxiv.  21,  zxr. 
25)  speaks  of  Tycha,  in  both  cases  as  something  outside  Achradina ; 
in  the  second  it  is,  as  by  Plutarch,  coupled  with  Neapolis.  All  this 
seems  to  agree  very  well  with  the  account  in  Diodoros.  We  cannot 
exactly  fix  the  extent  of  the  new  quarter  to  either  the  west  or  the 
south.  It  must  have  reached  westward  as  far  as  the  Hexapylon 
(Diod.  xiv.  18),  wherever  we  place  that,  while  the  position  of  the 
camp  of  Marcellus  (Livy,  xxv.  25)  shows  that  it  could  not  have 
gone  so  far  south  as  to  join  Temenitds.  To  these  points  we  shall 
come  again.  Tycha  is  also  referred  to  by  Stephen  of  Byzantium 
in  his  blundering  way ;  Tvxrf,  ir6Kis  2iKt\ias  vkrfatoy  Svpojcovo-^v. 
"EiJHipos  €v  ^voKcudtKon^  vrjcrov  Tvxiay  <f>rnruf.  We  must  remember 
that  Stephen  calls  Achradina  an  island ;  so  we  are  prepared  for 
any  misreport  of  the  text  of  Ephoros.  His  eighteenth  book  dealt 
with  the  times  of  Dionysios. 

See  more  on  Tycha  in  the  Topografia,  p.  190 ;  Lupus,  pp. 
108,  109.  So  Gfoller,  De  Situ  et  Origine  Syracusarum,  66.  Only 
one  cannot  read  Tvk^v  for  Svx^y  in  Thucydides,  vi.  98.  I  do  not  see 
Bunbur/s  difficulty  (art.  Syracuse,  p.  1065)  as  to  the  silence  of 
Thucydides  compared  with  the  description  in  Dioddros.  He  places 
it  on  the  same  site,  but  holds  it  to  have  grown  up  later.  Holm  and 
Lupus,  arguing  from  Cicero's  uses  of  the  past  tense — '^  Fortuns 
fanum  antiquum  fuit*' — ^locline  to  think  that  the  temple  no  longer 
existed,  perhaps  never  existed  at  all,  and  that  it  may  have  been 
only  a  piece  of  Volksetymdogie  to  explain  the  name  Tv^i?. 
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NOTE  XXXL  p.  329. 

KOBAX. 

I  CANNOT  come  back  to  the  question  whether  the  orator  Korax 
croaked  at  Pindar  or  Th^ron  or  any  one  else.  But  his  position  in 
Sicily  at  this  time  is  well  marked  enough  by  Cicero  (Brutus,  12)  on 
the  authority  of  Aristotle ;  "  Itaque  ait  Aristoteles,  cum  sublatis 
in  Sicilia  tyrannis  res  privatie  longointervallo  judiciis  repeterentur, 
turn  primum,  cum  esset  acuta  ilia  gens,  et  controversa  natura, 
artem  et  precepta  Siculos  Coracem  et  Tisiam  conscripsisse.  Nam 
antea  neminem  solitum  via  nee  arte,  sed  accurate  tamen  et  de 
scripto  plerosque  dicere/'  Dionysios  of  Halikamassos  also  (Jud. 
de  Isoc.  34)  mentions  Gorgias  and  Tisias,  but  not  Eorax. 

An  absurd  account  of  Korax  is  given  by  the  author  of  the  UpaXc- 
y6ft€wa  TTfs  'Epfutytpovs  'Vrfropucrjt,  c.  5,  6  ( Walz.  Bhet.  QrsBci,  iv.  1 2), 
whose  odd  account  of  Hier6n  we  have  already  come  across ;  see 
above,  p.  342.  Korax  had  great  influence  with  Hieron ;  he  was 
almost  a  sharer  in  his  power  (n-dpcdvvarcvtrr  rovrij^  K6pa(  nr'  ovtos  6 
li6pa(  Sir€p  ity  ifiovktro  impk  r^  ^acriXcc  luyakm  i^fcovfro).  AVhen  the 
democracy  was  restored,  Korax  wished  to  keep  his  influence  {fjBtkt 
ntiBtiy  Koi  r&v  Hx^^*  '^  dicovttrBai  KaBantp  Kcii  M  roO  'Upnvos  ^xoucro). 
Considering  what  the  Kjfios  was,  aar^BfuiTov  icat  Stoktov  irpayftUy  he 
hoped  to  come  over  them  by  the  power  of  speech.  He  first 
flattered  them,  and  so  gradually  tamed  them  (r^  BopvP&dts  Kara- 
npavpot  rov  d^/iov),  and  then  gave  them  advice.  To  this  end  he 
devised  rules  and  figures  ;  in  short  he  invented  rhetoric  (f^cOpcv  6 
K6pa(  rrpf  prjropiKTip),  He  taught  his  art  for  money.  Tisias  learned 
of  him,  and  Gorgias  of  Tisias.  Absurd  as  much  of  this  is,  it  marks 
the  position  of  Korax  as  an  important  one. 

To  Tisias  we  shall  come  again  later. 


NOTE  XXXII.  p.  338. 

Thb  Wabs  in  Western  Sicily,  e.  b.  c.  454. 

I  HAVE  given  in  the  text  some  account  of  the  different  statements 
which  we  find  in  different  quarters  as  to  certain  local  wars  which 
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were  going  on  in  Western  Sicily  about  the  year  B.C.  454,  the 
archonship  of  Aristdn  at  Athens.  We  may  say  for  certain  that 
there  was  some  war.  Selinous  beyond  all  doubt  won  a  victory 
over  some  enemy,  and  made  peace.  We  may  say  for  certain  that 
Segesta  sent  an  embassy  to  Athens,  and  that  in  the  decree  which 
was  passed  in  consequence  of  that  embassy  mention  was  made  of 
Halikyai.  We  may  say  with  all  but  certainty  that  Halikyai  was 
mentioned  as  the  enemy  of  Segesta.  These  things  are  proved  by 
inscriptions,  that  is  by  contemporary  documents,  which  are  still  in 
being.  And  we  may  say  with  all  but  certainty  that  Akragas 
carried  on  a  victorious  war  against  Motya.  For  Fausanias  gives 
that  as  the  substance  of  a  coutemporary  inscription  which  he  had 
clearly  read,  and  of  which  he  could  hardly  have  mistaken  the 
meaning.  These  three  documentary  statements  in  no  way  con- 
tradict one  another ;  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  hold  that  they 
stand  in  any  relation  to  one  another.  But  it  is  far  more  likely 
that  they  have  something  to  do  with  one  another,  and  we  can,  if 
we  please,  amuse  ourselves  by  putting  them  together  as  we  may 
think  best.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  say  with  certainty  that 
there  was  not,  as  the  text  of  Diodoros  asserts,  a  war  between 
Segesta  and  Lilybaion.  For  such  a  war  is  impossible  before  the 
foundation  of  Lilybaion.  But  it  is  a  very  easy  supposition  that 
by  Lilybaion  Diod6ros  meant  Motya  ;  and  a  war  between  Segesta 
and  Motya,  though  very  unlikely,  is  not  impossible.  With  this 
correction,  we  may,  if  we  please,  believe  the  statement  in  the  text 
of  Diod6ro8  as  recording  a  separate  event,  having  nothing  to  do 
with  any  of  the  documentary  statements.  But  we  cannot  bring  it 
into  agreement  with  any  of  the  documentary  statements  except  by 
taking  to  arbitrary  conjectures. 

Such  is  the  case.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  evidence,  beginning 
with  what  we  find  in  our  two  printed  books,  Diod6ros  and  Fau- 
sanias. Diod6ros  of  course  copies,  he  clearly  abridges,  he  most 
likely  confuses,  the  statements  of  some  earlier  writer.  The  higher 
criticism,  as  usual,  tells  us  that  that  earlier  writer  was  Timaios. 
Pausauias  reports  what  he  himself  saw  at  Olympia. 

Fii'st  of  all  then,  Diod6ros  (xi.  86),  under  the  archonship  of 
Arist6n,  that  is  the  year  b.  g.  454,  tells  us  ; 

Korii  dc  T^v  SiKcXiay  *Ey€aTaiois  icdi  AiXviSa/btr  iveartf  frSKtfios  itc/m 
X«9paf  Trjg  nphs  r^  Ma(dpf^  norafJL^*  y^vOfUvrfi  dc  iiax^i^  Itrxypag  omw/Si; 
froXXo^f  vap  dfiffwripois  a»aipfSfjv(u  Koi  t^s  ^iXort/Mar  f*^  \ff(at  rag  iroXccr. 
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He  then  goes  on  to  mention  the  dispateB  about  the  ir6kiToypa(f>ia 
in  various  cities  (see  p.  330)  as  if  they  had  something  to  do  'with 
the  matter. 

In  this  passage  two  things  strike  us  without  going  beyond  the 
text  of  Diod6ros.  In  that  text  there  seems  to  be  no  various  reading, 
beyond  the  different  spellings  of  Alytara  and'^Eycoro.  First,  there 
were  no  such  people  as  AtXvfiaioi  at  this  time.  The  town  of  lily- 
baion  was  not  founded  till  B.  c.  397  (Diod.  xiii.  54,  xvii  10). 
Movers  alone  (ii.  334),  as  far  as  I  know,  accepts  the  passage  as  it 
stands,  supposing  the  existence  of  a  Lilybaian  people,  Phoenician 
or  libyphoenician,  of  whom  there  is  no  further  account.  The  most 
obvious  explanation  is  that  Diod6ros  by  AiXvj9auM  meant  the  people 
of  Motya.  Both  he  and  other  writers  have  made  much  worse 
mistakes  than  that. 

But,  secondly,  a  war  between  Segesta  and  any  Carthaginian 
dependency  is  not  at  all  what  we  should  look  for ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
understand  how  a  war  between  two  barbarian  cities  can  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  woKtrcypanf>{a  or  any  other  matter  of  dis- 
pute in  Syracuse  or  any  other  Greek  city.  Also,  what  is  here 
said  of  Segesta  and  the  AiXv^Sotbc  is  wonderfully  like  what  seems  to 
have  been  the  normal  state  of  Segesta  and  Selinous  a  little  later. 
This  is  a  state  of  constant  disputes  about  border-lands,  lands  on 
some  river,  presumably,  but  not  quite  necessarily,  the  river  Mazaros. 
See  Thuc.  vi.  6;  Diod.  xii.  82,  xiii.  43.  Grote  therefore  (vi.  197), 
seemingly  without  going  beyond  these  texts,  suggests  that  the 
war  B.  c.  454  ''  may  probably  have  been  a  war  between  Egesta  and 
Selinus.''  If  so,  AcXv/Socotr  cannot  be,  as  it  would  be  if  Motya 
were  meant,  a  mere  inaccuracy  of  expression.  Either  Diodoros 
wrote  AiXv/3a/otr  when  he  meant  to  write  ScXfyovifrtoir,  or  his  tran- 
scribers made  the  mistake  afterwards.  Neither  of  these  is  a  likely 
blunder,  like  that  of  saying  Lilybaion  instead  of  Motya.  Schubring, 
on  the  other  hand  (Topographie  der  Stadt  Selinus,  424),  under* 
stands  Motya  by  AiXv/SaioiF,  but  wishes  to  read  ScXiyovvrtotf  instead 
of  *£ye0Taiot9.  The  war,  he  holds,  is  between  Selinous  and  Motya. 
This  suggestion  is  approved  by  Holm,  G.  S.  i  257,  431. 

Thus,  as  far  as  Dioddros  and  his  improvers  go,  we  have  to  choose 
between  a  war  between  Segesta  and  Motya,  a  war  between  Selinous 
and  Segesta,  and  a  war  between  Selinous  and  Motya.  We  get  into 
a  region  of  clearer,  though  not  perfect,  light,  when  we  turn  to  the 
passage  of  Pausanias.     That  goes  far  to  show  that,  whether  Motya 
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warred  with  Selinotis  or  not,  it  certainly  had  Greek  enemies  to 
war  with.  The  place  is  y.  25.  2,  to  which  I  have  had  already  to 
refer  on  other  grounds  at  yoL  i.  p.  272.     The  words  stand  thus ; 

l<rr«  dc  Kara  rr^v  oKpav  iv  SticcXi^  rrpf  TerpctfAfievtfp  cirl  AijSv^r  cat  N<^ov, 
lutkovfuvfiw  dc  Udxvvop,  Marvrj  w^kit'  oUoown  dc  Aiffxfts  cV  txvrj  Koi  ^omtctf, 
TovTois  rots  4v  Morvg^p^poi9  *AKpayarrhfoi  KaTturTapT€t  €s  voXc/ior  mi 
Xc/av  Tt  jcai  \a<f>vpa  an  avr&v  \affMfs  aviBttrav  roifs  waiias  cV  'OXv/nrmr 
rovs  ;(oXko€£,  irportivovrdg  rt  rits  dcft^f  iral  €lKaa'fuvovt  fvxofievoit  r^  ^^, 
K€tyrai  dc  iiri  rov  Tel^ovs  otroi  r^r  ^ AXrcoDf*  KaKdftilboi  dc  ccyoi  cr^v  ^/'y 
^y«»  r€  cuca^ov,  ica)  cV  avrovs  jcara  t^  avra  ci;^cy  ^  Xoyor. 

(Immediately  on  this  follows  the  list  of  the  nations  of  Sicily,  to 
which  I  have  often  referred,  as  vol.  i.  p.  477.) 

Here,  it  will  be  at  once  seen,  is  an  astounding  geographical 
confusion.  Pausanias  must  have  somehow  mixed  up  Motya  aud 
Motyca.  Motya,  I  need  not  say,  is  far  away  from  Pacliynos. 
Motyca  too  is  not  very  near  to  Pachynos,  and  it  was  not  inhabited 
by  Libyans  and  Phoenicians.  Still  it  is  much  nearer  to  Pachynos 
than  Motya  is.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  the  blunder  of  Pausanias 
is  simply  in  his  geography.  As  one  Sicilian  tyrant  is  always  as 
good  as  another,  the  same  rule  may  apply  to  those  Sicilian  pro- 
montories which  are  so  much  less  real  than  the  tyrants.  We  may 
be  sure  that  Pausanias  is  talking  of  Motya,  and  that  we  may  trust 
him  as  having  read  an  inscription  which  spoke  of  Motya.  That  is 
to  say,  the  offerings  of  which  he  speaks  were  made  by  Akragas 
after  a  victory  over  Motya.  And,  if  the  war  was  waged  in 
company  with  any  Greek  ally,  that  ally  can  hardly  fail  to  have 
been  Selinous.  This  would  fall  in  with  the  view  of  Schubring  and 
Holm.  Holm  remarks  (p.  431),  ^'Sonst  woUte  man  statt  AiX.  viel- 
mehr  2(\ivovvtiois  lesen ;  aber  das  Mazaragebiet  war  eher  zwischen 
Selinus  und  Motye  als  zwischen  Selinus  und  Segesta  streitig." 
The  date  of  the  artist  Kalamis  (see  Diet.  Biog.,  Calamis)  agrees 
with  the  date  in  Diod6ros.  He  was  at  work  at  least  from  about 
B.C.  466  (as  the  artist  employed  by  Deinomente,  see  above,  p.  303  ; 
Pans.  vi.  12.  i)  till  after  429  (after  the  plague  at  Athens,  Paus.  i. 
3.  3).  One  really  need  not  discuss  another  view  spoken  of  by 
Holm,  that  this  war  between  Akragas  and  Motya  means  the  great 
war  of  Himera. 

This  victory  of  Akragas  over  Motya  has  been  thought  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  coins.  Motya  (see  Head,  138) 
adopted  the  coinage  of  the  victorious  city.     The  pieces  appear  in 
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Coins  of  Sicily,  243.  There  is  the  Akragantine  eagle  on  one  side, 
the  Akragantine  crab  on  the  other,  and  the  name  Motya  in 
PhcBnician  letters.  Here  is  undoubted  imitation  of  an  Akra- 
gantine type  on  the  part  of  Motya.  Only  does  this  prove  more 
than  imitation)  The  vanquished  would  have  no  special  call  to 
imitate  the  coinage  of  the  victors,  unless  victory  went  the  length 
of  making  Motjra  a  dependency  of  Akragas,  forced  to  accept  an 
Akragantine  coinage.  This  is  too  much  to  accept  without  some 
further  evidence.  Indeed  it  would  be  easy  to  argue  the  other 
way,  that  the  imitation  of  Akragantine  coins  by  Motya  implied 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  cities. 

Thus  far  Selinous  has  been  brought  into  the  matter  only  on  the 
strength  of  Grote's  conjecture.  But,  since  Grote  wrote,  since 
Holm  wrote,  it  has  been  proved  by  the  best  of  all  evidence  that 
about  this  time  Selinous  had  a  war  with  some  people,  which  war 
led  to  a  Selinuntine  victory  and  to  a  peace.  Unluckily  the  name 
of  the  people  is  not  preserved.  This  is  the  inscription  found  in 
1 871  in  one  of  the  eastern  temples  of  Selinous,  that  called  the 
temple  of  Apollon.  It  is  printed  in  facsimile  by  Benndorf,  27, 
and  in  ordinary  letters  in  Hicks'  Greek  Inscriptions,  30.  The 
part  with  which  we  are  concerned  runs  thus  : 

[AI]A  TOS  eEOS  TO[2]A£  NIKONTI  TOI  SEAINON[TIOI] 
[AI]A  TON  AIA  NIKOME2  KAI  AIA  TON  «OBON 
A[IA]  BEBAKAEA  KAI  AI  ADOAAONA  KAI  AIA  n[02] 
EpAAjNA  KAI  AIA  TYNAARIAAIg  KAI  AI  Ae[A] 
NAAN  KAI  AIA  MAAO«ORON  KAI  AIA  nA2I[K] 
KA[T]EIAN  KAI  AI[A  T]OS  AAA02  SEOS  [A]IA  A[E]AIA 
MAAIXT[A]  «IAI[Ar|  AE  TENOMENAS  /r.rA. 

(Of  these  gods  the  most  interesting  locally  is  D^mdt^r  MaXcx^opor. 
See  vol.  i.  p.  127.)  The  Selinuntines  go  on  to  make  their  offerings 
to  the  great  sum  of  sixty  talents  of  gold. 

The  writing,  says  Mr.  Hicks,  is  not  later  than  B.C.  450.  So 
the  date  suits  very  well.  Benndorf  argues  at  some  length  that  the 
enemy  must  have  been  Segesta,  and  accepts  Grote's  suggestion  of 
ScXftvovyrtoif  for  AjXvfitdois, 

This  inscription,  though  not  perfect,  can  be  made  out  without 
difficulty  even  by  those  who  are  not  special  experts.  The  Athenian 
inscription,  printed  by  Eohler  (Mittheilungen  des  deutschen 
archaologischen  Institutes  in  Athen,  1879,  p.  30),  and  again  by 
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Hans  Droysen  (Athen  und  der  Westen  vor  der  Sicilischer  Expedi- 
tion, Berlin,  1882),  is  much  harder.  The  letters  actually  abiding 
seem  to  stand  thus ; 

ETESTAI 
UONOAn 

TEIBOAEI 

MATETEAP 

KTAIOUEI 

TATIPOSAe 

OAEZANiir 
nEPIH 

Kohler  reads  this  thus  in  ordinary  spelling  (I  keep  the  uncial 
character  for  the  words  and  parts  of  words  actually  in  being) ; 

Toff  rtap*  ETETrAIanf  vpifffieat 
/iIKINOvAn 

(fdof  CI'  T^OvA^  mt  rf  Hft^ 

.  .  .  ris  §vpvri»€vt  .  .  .  l7pa/iMAT£TEAP 

'AXiKTAIOIZEW 

TAnPOSABi/ycuovt 

t6v  ypafifiaTia  r^s  /SOvAHSANAP/xi^ 

UEPlBaXMvaiMy, 

Here  one  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  'Eycoratoi  in  the  first  line. 
The  IS  in  the  fourth  line  is  the  end  of  the  name  of  the  tribe. 
In  the  fifth,  as  Kohler  says,  Kvaiois  must  be  the  name  of  some 
people  not  very  far  off  from  Segesta,  and  the  'AXocvauM  (though 
he  oddly  calls  them  "eine  Stadt  der  Sikaner  oder  S^isuler")  are 
the  only  people  that  will  fit.  And  in  the  last  line  it  looks  very 
much  as  if  HEPI  H  .  .  was  the  beginning  of  HEPI  HAAIKYAION. 
We  have  not  the  name  of  the  archon  for  certain;  but  Kohler 
suspects  that  AP  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  line  is  API2TON,  the 
arch6n  of  b.g.  454,  a  date  which  agrees  with  the  writing.  Kohler 
wishes  to  substitute  for  AcXv/3aiW  in  the  passage  of  Diodoros,  not 
ScXiyovvrioiff  but  'AXun/atoir;  and  in  the  uncial  letters  the  change 
certainly  seems  less  violent.  He  sees  in  the  story  a  movement 
of  Sikans  at  Halikyai  against  Segesta,  which  he  connects  with  the 
movement  of  Ducetius  against  the  Greeks  ('*  der  Erhebung  der 
alteinheimischen  Bevolkerung  Siciliens  gegen  die  fremden  Colo* 
nieen").     To  the  obvious   answer  that  the  Segestans  were  not 
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Greek  B,  he  makes  the  rejoinder  that  there  was  said  to  be  a 
Fhokian  or  Thessalian  element  among  them.     See  vol.  i.  p.  542. 

Hans  Droysen,  on  the  other  hand,  objects  to  the  filling  up,  on 
purely  technical  grounds  of  "epigraphy/'  the  size  of  the  stone 
and  the  like,  of  which  it  is  hard  to  judge  in  one's  library.  The 
point  which  is  of  historical  importance  is  that  he  rejects  the 
reading  M  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  line,  and  wishes  to  read 

This  is  startling,  as  it  would  turn  the  whole  thing  round,  and 
make  the  men  of  Halikyai  allies  of  Athens.  But  Droysen  does 
not  (pp.  21,  57)  give  us  any  explanation.  Are  we  to  suppose  an 
alliance  between  Athens,  Segesta,  and  Halikyai  7  Such  an  alliance 
is  conceiyable,  if  Selinous  were  the  enemy.  The  Sikan  city  might 
have  complaints  against  its  Greek  neighbour  as  well  as  the  Ely- 
mian.  But,  so  fEir  as  we  can  judge  from  so  fragmentary  a  document, 
the  position  in  the  decree  is  rather  that  in  which  one  would  expect 
to  find  the  enemy  of  Segesta.  lu  any  case  it  must  surely  be 
Segesta  which  made  the  application  to  Athens. 

Now  what  comes  of  this  singularly  piecemeal  collection  of 
notices  ?  All  of  them  clearly  refer  to  something  which  happened 
in  western  Sicily  about  the  very  middle  of  the  fifth  century  b.g. 
It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  all  should  refer  to  the  same  thing. 
Yet  it  is  most  likely  that,  if  several  different  things  are  referred 
to,  they  stood  in  some  kind  of  relation  to  one  another.  Our 
statements  stand  as  follows. 

1.  Diodoros,  if  we  accept  his  text,  asserts  a  war  between  Segesta 
and  Lilybaion,  by  which  last  we  must  understand  Motya. 

2.  Pausanias  asserts  a  war  between  Akragas  and  Motya,  and  a 
victory  of  Akragas  over  Motya.  He  quotes  no  narrative ;  but  he 
must  have  read  the  inscription,  and  his  account  reads  as  if  he 
had  compared  the  inscription  with  some  narrative. 

3.  The  Selinuntine  inscription  proves  a  victory  of  Selinous  over 
some  enemy,  but  we  are  left  to  guess  over  what  enemy. 

4.  The  Athenian  inscription  proves  dealings  between  Athens 
and  Segesta,  which  dealings  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  a  Segestan 
embassy.  It  proves  that  those  dealings  had  some  relation  to  some 
other  city,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  Halikyai. 

It  seems  quite  impossible,  without  indulging  in  the  most 
arbitrary  guesses,  to  make  these  four  statements  refer  to  one 
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event  The  inscriptions  prove  what  they  do  prove  without  doubt ; 
but  they  prove,  especially  the  very  fragmentary  Athenian  one,  leas 
than  we  could  wish.  Diodoros  was  apt  to  make  confusions,  and 
Pausanias  made  them  sometimes;  and  it  is  to  my  mind  more 
critical  to  suppose  such  confusion  in  either  of  them  than  to  go 
altering  their  texts  out  of  our  own  heads.  Diod6ros  is  very  likely 
to  have  written  one  name  for  another ;  he  is  specially  likely  to 
have  written  Lilybaion  for  Motya.  Pausanias  blundered  grievously 
as  to  the  geography  of  Motya ;  but  the  offerings  which  he  saw  at 
Olympia  must  surely  have  had  inscriptions  in  which  the  words 
Akragas  and  Motya  occurred.  There  is  therefore  strong  evidence 
for  a  victory  of  Akragas  over  Motya.  But  a  victory  of  Akragas 
over  Motya  almost  necessarily  implies  an  alliance  between  Akragas 
and  Selinous,  and  a  victory  of  Selinous  over  somebody  is  proved 
by  the  Selinimtine  inscription.  We  are  therefore  brought  very 
near  to  a  joint  victory  of  Akragas  and  Selinous  over  Motya. 

In  this  line  of  reasoning  we  have  not  a  word  about  Segesta. 
But  the  Athenian  inscription  sets  before  us,  we  may  safely  say,  the 
Segestans  as  asking  help  at  Athens  against  some  people,  and  it 
looks  very  much  as  if  that  people  were  those  of  Halikyai.  A  war 
between  Akragas  and  Motya  and  a  war  between  S^^esta  and 
Halikyai,  if  they  were  going  on  at  the  same  time,  could  hardly 
fail  to  have  stood  in  some  relation  to  one  another.  They  would, 
so  to  speak,  have  crossed  each  other's  path.  If  the  two  statements 
are  parts  of  the  same  story,  the  most  natural  grouping  of  belli- 
gerents would  be  to  put  the  Sikan  town  along  with  the  two  Qreek 
towns  and  the  Elymians  and  Phoenicians  on  the  other  side.  But 
it  is  quite  possible  that  two  such  wars  might  happen,  not  at  the 
same  moment,  but  within  a  few  years,  without  any  reference  to 
one  another. 

We  may  then,  I  think,  accept,  partly  as  certain,  partly  as  highly 
probable,  a  war  of  Akragas  and  Selinous  against  Motya  and  a  war 
of  Halikyai  against  Segesta.  But  we  need  not  decide  whether  the 
two  had  anything  to  do  with  one  another.  Then  comes  the  ques- 
tion, whether  anything  can  be  made  out  of  the  account  in  Diodoros. 
Can  the  fact  stated  in  his  text  as  it  stands,  a  war  between  Segesta 
and  Lilybaion,  understanding  Motya  by  Lilybaion,  be  made  to 
agree  with  any  of  the  more  trustworthy  statements  1  Or  are  we 
justified  in  the  hazardous  task  of  trying  to  improve  his  text  % 
A  war  of  Motya  and  Halikyai  against  Segesta  is  possible,  but  it 
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is  not  at  all  likely.  A  war  between  Segesta  and  any  Carthaginian 
dependency  is  unlikely  in  itself.  And  moreover,  if  Motya  and 
Halikyai  were  joined  against  Segesta,  Motya  rather  than  Halikyai 
would  have  had  the  most  prominent  place  in  the  Athenian  inscrip- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  Kohler's  conjecture  of  'AXucvaiois  for  A«Xv- 
fiatois  in  the  text  of  Diodoros  seems  less  violent  than  Grote's  sug- 
gestion— if  Grote  meant  it  as  a  correction  of  the  text — of  2cXii«vv- 
Woi^  for  AiXv/Soioiff.  An  unfamiliar  name  like  that  of  Halikyai  was 
fJBur  more  likely  to  be  changed  by  a  copyist  than  a  well-known  name 
like  Selinous.  The  conjecture  of  liXtpovvriois  is  in  fact  suggested 
only  by  the  mention  of  warfare  for  the  lands  on  the  Mazaros,  so 
like  the  later  warfare  between  Selinous  and  Segesta.  But  it  is 
not  distinctly  said  that  this  later  warfare  was  on  the  Mazaros, 
and  in  the  shifting  of  boundaries  the  same  lands  might,  as  Holm 
suggests,  be  at  different  times  disputed  between  different  pairs  of 
claimants.  Segesta,  Selinous,  and  Motya  might  easily  have  claims 
near  one  another  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Mazaros.  On  the 
whole,  I  must  leave  the  passage  of  Diodoros  uncertain,  with  a 
slight  inclination,  if  we  are  to  take  to  the  dangerous  game  of 
guessing  in  any  shape,  to  the  emendation  of  Kobler. 

One  small  comfort  there  is  in  one  case.  K  Halikyai  was  at 
war  with  Segesta,  it  can  hardly  have  been  Elymian.  (See  vol.  i. 
pp.  lao,  121,  522.)  But  if  we  are  to  read,  with  Droysen,  (vfi- 
/jMxuof  tlvai  in  the  Attic  document,  things  are  made  worse. 

As  often,  we  cannot  learn  everything ;  but  we  can  learn  some 
things.  And  we  learn  something  about  greater  powers,  not  only 
than  Halikyai,  but  even  than  Akragas.  We  see  with  certainty 
that  Athens  was  thought  likely  to  be  inclined  to  action  in  Sicily 
twenty  years  before  the  Peloponnesian  war.  And  we  see  the 
very  highest  likelihood  that  a  Greek  city  won  a  victory  over  a 
Carthaginian  dependency  without  Carthage  taking  any  action  in 
the  matter.  Whatever  we  make  of  anything  else,  these  points 
really  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  state  of  things  in  Sicily  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ. 
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NOTE  XXXIIL  p.  342. 

Empbi)okl£s  and  his  Hefobms. 

OuK  chief  source  for  the  acts  of  Empedoklds  is  his  Life  by  Dio- 
genes Laertios.  This  is  of  course  put  together  from  all  manner 
of  quarters,  and  contains  notices  of  every  degree  of  value  and 
worthlessness.  But  it  is  greatly  to  the  biographer's  credit  that  he 
has  given  a  real,  and  fairly  intelligent,  account  of  the  political 
side  of  a  man  who  had  become  legendary.  In  this  he  stands  in 
honourable  contrast  both  to  the  mass  of  the  ancient  collectors  and 
to  some  modem  writers.  Aulus  Gellius,  Julius  Pollux,  John  of 
Stobpi,  and  such  like,  have  something  to  say  about  Empedokl^, 
but  nothing  in  his  character  as  political  reformer.  Neither  has 
H^sychios  of  Mil^tos,  nor  yet  Souidas  who  copies  his  article, 
either  there  or  under  "Anvovg,  where  he  also  speaks  of  Empe- 
doklds.  So  in  the  article  Empedocles  in  the  Dictionary  of  Bio- 
graphy— one  which  does  not  bear  the  signature  E.  H.  B. — ^there 
is  not  a  word  about  the  political  side  of  the  sage.  Whoever  it 
was  that  wrot€  about  him  in  the  old  French  Dictionary  of  Moreri 
knew  better. 

Diogenes  and  H^chios  give  us  a  choice  of  several  fathers  for 
Empedokl^s.  But  the  best  account  makes  him  the  son  of  Meton 
and  grandson  of  an  elder  Empedokl^s.  For  this  Diogenes  quotes 
Hippobotos,  Hermippos  (of  Smyrna),  H^rakleidfis,  Eratosthen^, 
Aristotle,  Timaios  (in  his  fifteenth  book),  and  the  iambic  chronicle 
of  Apollod6r08  ;  Xafinpat  fjv  oiKias  lirmrpoffiriK&ros  rov  fccarmv.  The 
Olympic  victory  won  with  the  single  horse  (iccXiyrt)  happened  in 
the  seventy-first  Olympiad,  B.C.  496,  that  is,  before  the  tyranny 
of  Th^rdn  began.  Satyros  gave  him  a  father  Exainetos  and  a  eon 
of  the  same  name,  of  whom  the  latter  won  a  victory  in  wrestling 
in  the  same  Olympiad  in  which  EmpedokUs — here  the  sage  him- 
self— ^won  in  the  horse-race.  This  is  late  confusion.  Empedokl^ 
cannot  have  been  winning  victories  in  b.g.  496.  He  was  most 
likely  born  about  B.C.  484.  The  time  of  his  death  seems  well 
ascertained  by  a  very  curious  argument.  Diogenes  (c.  51)  quotes 
the  iambics  of  Apollod6roB ; 

cl  V  IffTopcvPTts  Ss  9€<p€vy^  ctteo0€w 
frp^  revs  *A0tjwai€vs  .  .  .  iyvoup 
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But,  M  Holm  says,  much  to  the  point,  the  chronological  ohjection 
applies  only  to  the  great  Athenian  expedition.  The  action  of  Empe- 
dokl^B  doubtless  happened  at  some  of  the  earlier  times  of  Athenian 
intermeddling,  those  which  ended  with  the  Peace  of  Gela  in  424. 
A  life  of  sixty  years  only — others  gave  him  seyenty-seven  and  even 
no — witnessed  by  Aristotle  and  H^rakleid^  (Diog.  L.  viii.  1,  11), 
would  carry  back  his  birth  to  a  time  later  than  his  grandfather's 
victory.  Timaios  and  others,  quoted  by  Diogenes  (viii.  10,  11), 
distinctly  asserted  that  Empedokl^s  went  to  Peloponnlsos  and 
died  there.  The  tomb  at  Megara  seems  to  come  only  from  Favo- 
rinus  in  Hadrian's  day ;  but  it  falb  in  with  the  notice  of  Timaios. 
But  there  seems  a  chance  that  Favorinus  copied  from  some  one 
who  knew  better,  and  that  he  was  himself  thinking  of  the  Sicilian 
Megara.     For  he  says  ; 

vartpov  d«  dca  rtva  vavrjfY^puf  vop€v6fJLtvov  cir*  dfid^rjs  &i  €ls  MtiraTiinjv 
ntauy  koi  top  firip6v  icKcurai'  voaTi<ravra  ff  tK  tovtov  Tt\€vnja'ai  ir&v  inrh 
Koi  ifidoftffKovra'  riyai  d*  avrov  koi  Td(f>op  iv  Miydpois, 

Timaios  did  not  know  where  his  tomb  was.  This  notice  seems 
unconsciously  to  supply  it.  We  must  not  forget  that  it  was  at 
the  Nisaian  Megara  that  a  tyrant  of  Akragas  had  been  tried  and 
put  to  death  (see  p.  298).  Empedokl^  would  doubtless  be  wel- 
come there. 

One  hardly  knows  what  to  make  of  another  statement  quoted 
by  Apollod6ro6  from  Glaukos  of  Rhdgion,  which  makes  Met6n 
the  father  of  Empedoklds   settle  at  Thourioi  on  its   foundation 

'^  443; 

Ijv  fikv  Wreayos  vlds,  tls  82  Bovplovs 
avrhp  vtwrrl  warrtX&s  kxTtfffAivovt 
6  rXav«of  kk$€i^  ^aiy. 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  this  with  the  statement  in  Diogen^  (11) 
from  Neanth^  of  Kyzikoe  about  the  political  action  of  Met6n ; 

NciMiyf  .  .  .  ^lyo*!  McrttDOf  TfXfvr^crayroff  rvpavWdoc  dpx^  oKo^inadaC 
ura  rhv  *Efintdoi(kta  nturtu  nvv  * hupayam-lpwi  irawraaBtu  ftip  r&v  <rra- 
trtmv,  tadrrfra  dc  iroXirun^y  ocrirf ur. 

(One  might  have  looked  for  the  word  Imfyopia  rather  than  Itrdrfis.) 
This  cannot  mean  that  Meton  died  before  the  rise  of  Th6r6n  in 
488.     We  have  therefore  to  suppose  candidates  for  the  tyranny  at 
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Akragas  answering  to  Tyndarion  and  perhaps  others  at  Syracuse 
(see  pp.  330-332).  Whether  they  were  a  lingering  Emmenid  faction 
we  cannot  tell. 

One  would  like  further  to  know  the  date  of  Empedokl^s*  refusal 
of  kingship  or  tyranny;  but  grave  authority  is  cited  for  it  by 
Diogends  (viii.  2.  9); 

(l>fja\  d*  avrbv  Koii  ^ApurroreXijf  ikti^tpov  yeyovtPM  kcu  frooijr  ^xi^ 
dXXorpiov,  ti  y€  rffv  ficuriXfiav  avr^  dibofuvifv  ircipffrri<raTO,  KoOantp  SopSos 
€V  rotff  irfpl  avTov  Xcyei. 

Timaios  told  the  same  story  as  witnessing  di^/ioruc^v  cimu  t6v  Mpa. 
One  would  like  to  know  whether  Aristotle's  words  imply  that  he 
refused  all  ordinary  magistracies. 

The  strange  story  from  Timaios  about  the  feast  and  the  accusa- 
tion of  the  host  and  the  king  of  the  feast  must  stand  or  fall  as  any 
one  thinks  good.  As  for  the  constitutional  changes  made  by  Em- 
pedokl^s,  Diogenes  (viii.  2.  9)  does  not  distinctly  quote  any  one 
for  the  action  of  EmpedoklSs  about  the  Senate.  He  says,  in  his 
own  name ; 

vartpop  6  ^EfiVidoKkrjs  Koi  t6  t&v  ;i^iXtW  aBpoiafta  fcarcXvcrr  aweariifs 
eiri  en;  rpta,  &(rr€  oif  fiovov  f  y  r&p  frXovcriW,  aXkh  koi  t&p  rii  dij/ioruc^ 

<f>pOPOVPTlOP. 

This  is  the  whole  account,  and  the  meaning  is  far  from  clear. 
The  word  ^pourfui  (though  it  has  also  a  philosophical  meaning)  has 
an  ancient  sound,  and  it  agrees  with  some  things  in  the  language  of 
the  document  referred  to  in  the  text.  This  is  the  inscription  549 1  in 
Boeckh  (iii.  593).  It  belongs  to  a  time  when  embassies  were  sent 
to  Rome,  but  surely  to  a  time  earlier  than  the  date  suggested  by 
Boeckh,  B.C.  210.  The  formal  heading  runs,  cVl  Upo6vr<^  f^vfufxt- 
da>pov  rov  ^tXatpoSy  jrapanpoara^TOwrasj  ras  fiovkag,  irpocdpcvotHrcv  ras 
<f>v\as  tS>p  'YXXcodi^,  irpoayopovPTos  AtoxXrof  rov  AioxXcoff,  ypafifuiTtvopTot 
*Adpapi»pos  *AXc(avd/)ov,  dXiaaiM  mbs  difiTjPOVy  Kapptiov  t^riKOpros  ntiirra. 
The  decree  itself  begins  ll^(t  r$  SXia  Ka6ii  kcH  r$  ovyxXiTrf .  The  older 
name  ficvXd  is  used  in  the  most  formal  part,  the  preamble,  the  later 
crvyieXj/ror  in  the  body  of  the  decree.  But  we  get  <IXia  for  the  as- 
sembly, and  dXtacTfta  (like  iSponrfui)  for  a  meeting  of  the  assembly, 
and  the  action  of  the  Senate  as  proposing  the  name.  Boeckh 
sends  us  to  the  seemingly  contemporary  inscription  (5752,  iii.  672) 
from  Melitd,  an  island  whose  newly  learned  Greek  is  naturally 
more  polite  than  that  of  Akragas,  for  the  form  Uo^  rj  ovyKklir^ 
KM  rf  d^fi^. 
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An  instance  of  the  Senate  of  a  thousand  is  to  be  found  at 
Rh^gion  before  the  tyranny  of  Anaxilas ;  see  above,  p.  489. 
But  that  seems  to  have  been  a  distinctly  oligarchic  body.  The 
reforms  of  Empedokl^s  seem  rather  to  answer  to  the  changes  at 
Taras  from  less  to  more  advanced  democracy  (see  p.  255).  At 
least  Diodoros,  though  one  does  not  expect  him  to  be  very  ac- 
curate in  such  matters,  s])eaks  (see  p.  298,  note  4)  of  the  con- 
stitution of  Akragas  as  democratic  from  the  time  of  the  fall  of 
Thrasydaios. 

As  for  the  teachers  of  Empedoklds  (Biog.  Laert.  viii.  2.  2), 
Neantli6s  made  him  hear  Farmenid^s;  Theophrastos  made  him 
hear  Xenophan^s;  Timaios  made  him  a  scholar  of  Pythagoras 
himself,  which  is  doubtless  a  careless  confusion  with  his  grand- 
father. It  seems  to  be  only  in  this  story  that  he  w^s  said  to  be 
KaTayiwfr$€U  eVi  XoyojcXowi^  by  the  Pythagorean  brethren.  We  are 
perhaps  more  concerned  with  the  report  of  Apollodoros,  which 
made  Gorgias  the  pupil  of  Empedokl^s,  than  with  any  of  his 
masters,  though  the  mention  of  Xenophands  awakens  some  little 
interest.  It  seems  to  carry  the  young  democrat  of  Akragas  to 
the  court  of  Hier6n.  Parmenid^s  does  not  touch  us  in  Sicily,  but 
Souidas  has  preserved  an  ugly  scandal  as  to  his  relations  with  Em- 
pedokl^s,  just  as  we  read  of  EmpedoklSs  himself  and  the  Pausanias 
who  figures  in  the  story  (Biog.  viii.  4 ;  ^i^  l^  6  Uava-ayiaf,  &g  <f>ri<ruf 
'ApiaTiimos  kuI  ^arvpog,  (pwfi€vos  avrov).  In  the  state  of  morals  in 
which  iEschylus  could  turn  the  Homeric  story  into  the  Mvpfuddvfs 
and  the  'AxiXXcwff  ^Epaaralj  we  must  expect  this  kind  of  misrepre- 
sentation or  misunderstanding. 

If  any  one  cares  to  go  minutely  into  the  miraculous  part  of 
Empedoklds'  story,  he  should  look  to  the  examination  of  the  whole 
matter  in  Bishop  Stubbs'  Preface  to  the  Inventio  Sanctee  Crucis 
Walthamensis.  The  rules  and  distinctions  which  are  there  laid  down 
apply  just  as  much  to  a  miracle  of  EmpedoklSs  as  to  a  mii'acle  of 
Saint  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  The  story  of  Empedokl^'  wonderful 
end  we  may  put  aside  as  simple  fiction,  seeing  we  happily  know 
how  he  really  died.  The  original  relation  of  the  assumption  of 
Empedoklds  appears  in  two  shapes  in  his  Biographer  (viii.  2.  11). 
In  both  the  death  of  the  sage  follows  on  the  recovery  of  Pantheia. 
In  the  story  of  Hermippos  she  is  simply  healed  by  EmpedoklSs 
when  she  was  despaired  of  by  other  physicians  (^Epfuinros  bi  <f>ri<n 
IJapB€ia»   Tiva  ^AKptxyayrivrjv  airrjXnio'fifinjv  vn^    rStv    loTpwv  Btpanevaai 

VOL.  II.  O  0 
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avTOVt  Koi  M  TovTo  T^v  Bvaiav  tirireXtiif,  rovs  de  KKrjBfvras  €ivai  irp6s  tovs 

oydoriKovra.  He  apparently  agreed  with  HSrakleid^s  as  to  the  fur- 
ther details  which  Diogenes  quotes  from  him.  But  there  was  this 
great  difference,  that  H^rakleidSs  declared  that  Pantheia  was 
actually  raised  from  the  dead  after  thirty  days  (viii.  2.  6  ;  r^v 
yovv  anvovP  6  ^HpaKktibfis  (f)fja\  roiovr6v  rt  ccvai,  a>ff  rp^Kom-a  fnxepas 
a'vvrrfp€LV  atrvovv  koi  a<r<f>vKTOv  to  aSifia,  oBtv  koi  tintv  avrbv  koi  larpov 
Koi  fuufTiv.  lb.  1 1 ;  'H/xiicXcidi/ff  fuv  yap  r6  ir«pi  ttjs  anvov  ^ufyTf<rdiA€voSy 
u>s  (bo^daOrj  'EfiTrcdoicX^f  dvoartlXas  t^v  vtKpav  (Sxrav).  The  feast  was 
held  on  the  lands  of  Peisianax,  and  Pausanias  was  there.  To  this 
Timaios  objected  that  Peisianax  was  a  Syracusan  and  had  no  land 
at  Akragas.  This  suggests  that  there  was  a  version  in  which  the 
last  days  of  the  banished  man — whose  banishment  is  quite  for- 
gotten in  these  stories — were  placed  at  Syracuse. 

The  story  about  his  plunging  into  JEjtn&y  with  the  further  tale 
of  the  shoe,  was  recorded  by  Hippobotos,  and  we  are  told  that  it 
was  denied  by  Pausanias.  It  comes  (Diog.  viii.  2. 1 1)  as  the  wind- 
up  of  the  story  of  the  feast,  instead  of  the  real  assumption  which 
was  recorded  by  Hermippos  and  H^rakleid^s  ; 

'Itnrd/Soroc  dc  <^(n¥  f^apacrravra  avrov  eodcviccwu  ws  cVi  r^v  Alnnjp, 
fira  irapaytvofitpov  cVi  rovs  Kparrjpas  rou  irvp6s  wdK€<r6ai  koi  d<f>aviaB^paiy 
(ktvXofifvov  lifv  ir€p\  avrov  <t>fifiTiv  ^fimwrai  &£  y€y6voi  Sths,  vartpov  dc 
yv<a<rd^vai  dvappiiri(rBtiaijs  avrov  pins  r&v  Kprfnidrnv'  xpkKas  yap  tiBurro 
viroStifTdai'  npos  rovff  6  Hava-avias  ayrcXeyc. 

This  denial  of  Pausanias  looks  as  if  the  story  got  about  early. 
It  is  added  that  Ai6d»po£  6  'E^o-tor  wepl  *Apa(ipdvbpov  ypdiPaif  ^aiy 
oTi  rovTov  f(iji\ai>K€ij  Tpayiicov  dcKcav  Tv<f>ov  Ka\  {repyrfv  opokcSw  ifrGrjfra. 

It  does  not  however  appear  that  Anazimandros  threw  himself  into 
any  volcano. 


NOTE  XXXIV.  p.  356. 
The  Risk  of  Ducbtius. 

There  seems  to  be  no  kind  of  question  that  Ducetius  first 
founded  a  city  on  the  hill,  and  then  came  down  to  Palica  in  the 
plain.  And  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  city  which  he  founded 
on  the  hill  is  that  which  appears  in  later  history  as  Mensnum, 
and  is  now  called  Mineo.     It  is  not  quite  so  clear  whether  the 
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city  on  the  hill  is  the  same  as  his  supposed  birth-place.  And 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  about  the  name.  The  two 
passages  in  Diodoros  are  xi.  78  and  88.  The  Erst  records  the 
foundation  of  the  city  on  the  hill,  the  second  the  removal  to  the 
plain.  Ducetius  had  been  already  mentioned  in  xi.  76  as  having 
had  a  share  in  driving  the  Hieronian  settlers  from  Katand.  The 
first  passage  runs  thus,  under  the  year  459  ; 

effia  dc  TOVTOit  irparrofupois  Kara  Tr}p  2<iccXuiv  Aovk€Tios  6  rwv  ZuccXcdy 
0a<riktvt  tiVj  a>vofiaa fiJvos  r6  yivuSf  laxv^^v  d<  kgt  tK€i»ov£  tovs  xpovovs, 
Mtvaipov    i»iv    v6ki¥    ficrio-f   ical   r^i/   avvtyyvi   x^P**^   ^^^    KOTOiKurOtiirt 

There  seems  no  various  reading  of  the  name  except  McVcuoy. 

In  the  other  place,  xi.  88,  we  read  under  the  year  453 ; 

wapa  Tov  Koivov  tS>v  SiKcX&v  d6poi<ras  bvp<ifuif  d(i6XoyoVj  t^  fuv  N«ar, 
iJTis  rfv  avTov  irarpisy  fitriifKio'ev  tls  t6  ircdioi',  kcu  nXtfo'iop  tov  rtfUmw 
r»v  6vofjLa[ofi€»6i>v  JlciKiK&v  frrurc  iroktv  d^iSXoyov,  fjv  dir6  tu>v  irpO€ipri- 
fuvav  $fS>¥  a>p6fjut{t  Udkucrjv, 

For  Near  some  seem  to  read  Noar.  Stephen  of  Byzantium  has, 
under  M€vai  (the  manuscript  reading  seems  to  be  Mc'vdar ;  but  one 
is  inclined  with  Holm,  O.  S.  i.  364,  to  think  that  that  must  be 
a  mistake),  iroKis  SiiccXta?  iyyi/s  nakUav.  Under  noXiicif,  nokts 
SijceXuir,  he  has  the  description  of  the  Lake  of  the  Palici  referred  to 
in  vol.  i.  p.  536.  His  only  Neat  is  an  island  near  L^mnos ;  but 
he  has  a  Ndai-  vSkis  SuccXtar.     So  Souidas. 

Ptolemy  (iii.  4.  12)  reckons  McVoi  or  MeW  among  the  inland 
towns  of  Sicily. 

There  is  also  No^,  the  place  of  Ducetius'  defeat.  See  p.  371. 
In  Silius,  xiv.  266,  the  reading  seems  really  to  be  '^  Nemseis,"' 
which  has  been  improved  into  "Nomseis/*  also  into  "Menseis." 
So  from  Cluver  onwards  it  has  been  usual  to  improve  the  Near 
of  Diod.  xiv.  88  into  Mevar. 

The  question  seems  to  me  to  come  to  this.  Are  the  McVmvoy 
which  Ducetius  founded,  and  the  Nc'ai,  or  whatever  else  we  choose 
to  call  it,  which  is  called  his  irarpU  and  from  which  he  went  down 
into  the  plain,  one  place  or  two  1  Strictly  speaking,  as  Holm  says, 
a  man  cannot  be  said  to  found  his  own  birth-place.  But  he  ii)ay 
so  enlarge  and  strengthen  it  as  to  be  practically  its  founder,  and 
to  be  spoken  of  as  such.  Or  again,  though  irarpls  strictly  means 
the  place  of  a  man's  birth,  it  would  be  no  very  great  licence  to 
apply  it  to  a  place  where  he  dwelled  as   citizen   or   as   prince. 

0   0   2 
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I  could  quite  believe  that  Diodoros,  specially  if  he  copied  the  two 
accounts  from  two  different  sources,  might  mean  the  same  place 
in  both  entries,  though  in  the  one  he  speaks  of  the  town  as 
founded  by  Ducetius,  while  in  the  other  he  calls  it  his  irarpis. 
Only  he  uses  two  different  names,  McWvop  and  Neai.  The  later 
existence  of  Mensenum  is  fully  proved  by  coins  (Coins  of  Sicily, 
97,  98 ;  Head,  132)  and  by  Cicero's  notice  of  the  "  Meneni,"  Verres, 
iii.  22,  43.  And  Mhait^ov  is  pretty  certainly  the  same  as  the 
Miuai  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Mivai  or  Mivbai  of  Stephen.  And  we 
may  fairly  suppose  that  the  N^at  of  Diodoros  is  the  same  as  the 
N($ai  of  Stephen.  But  the  Ncai  of  Diod6ros  evidently  stood,  no 
less  than  his  "Mivaivov,  on  a  hill  near  the  Lake  of  the  Palici.  It 
therefore  can  hardly  be  the  place  (whatever  be  the  name)  si>oken 
of  by  Silius.  For  that  appears  in  company  with  ^^Amastra," 
which  must  surely  be  a  form  of  Mytistratus  or  Am^stratus  (see 
vol,  i.  p.  144),  far  away  from  the  scene  of  Ducetius'  earlier 
exploits.  It  is  perfectly  possible  that  the  name  Ncac  may  be 
wrong,  and  that  Dioddros  in  xi.  88  meant  the  same  place  that  he 
meant  in  xi.  78.  It  is  equally  possible  that  Ducetius'  birth- 
place may  have  been  called  Ncac  or  'S6ai,  and  that  it  stood 
on  some  otiier  hill,  say  that  of  Catalfaro,  in  the  neighbourhood. 
In  this  case  one  would  suppose  that  Ncoi  was  quite  forsaken  at 
the  foundation  of  Palica,  while  Mensenum  need  not  have  been 
formally  or  physically  touched  in  any  way.  But  it  yielded  the 
first  place  to  Palica ;  it  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  Sikel  dominion 
and  the  centre  of  Sikel  nationality.  And  we  should  mark  that 
the  Syracusans  destroyed  Palica  (see  p.  386)  ;  they  did  not  destroy 
Mensenum.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that,  though  it  is  a  fair 
and  all  but  certain  inferonce  that  M<W  is  the  same  as  Mamvop, 
yet  we  do  not  get  the  name  Mtvai  in  the  history  of  Ducetius, 
except  as  an  arbitrary  correction  of  Neai. 

Of  the  general  historians  of  Greece,  Curtius  tells  us  nothing ; 
he  only  remarks  generally  on  Ducetius'  beginning  to  found  towns. 
Grote  (vii.  168)  fully  takes  in  the  religious  importance  of  the 
site,  and  seizes  the  admirable  analogy  of  Dardanid  and  Bios 
in  11.  XX.  216.  Of  the  actual  migration  he  says  only;  ''He 
transferred  his  own  little  town  from  the  hill- top,  called  Mense, 
down  to  a  convenient  spot  of  the  neighbouring  plain,  near  to  the 
sacred  precinct  of  the  gods  called  Paliki.''  This  leaves  out  the 
foundation  of  Mensenum.     Thirlwall  (iii.  203)  best  grasps  the  whole 
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position.  He  distinguiehes  the  foundation  Mensenum  from  the 
birth-place,  which  he  calls  "  Mense."  This  time  at  least  the  great 
master  of  our  youth  is  not  "  superseded,"  even  by  Grote,  much 
less  by  Curtius. 

It  strikes  me  that  there  is  no  need  to  bring  No/iai,  the  place  of 
Ducetius'  defeat  in  Diodoros,  xi.  91,  into  the  question  of  his 
foundations  at  all.  There  is  no  presumption  that  Nofuxi  is  tlie 
same  as  N/at  or  as  Mtvaivov,  Anyhow  it  cannot  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  place  mentioned  by  Silius.  It  cannot  be  anywhere 
near  liistretta.  It  must  be  somewhere  in  the  triangle  formed 
by  Akragas,  Morgantina,  and  Syracuse. 

The  different  ways  in  which  Diodoros  speaks  of  Ducetius  are 
worth  notice.  "When  he  is  first  mentioned  in  xi.  76,  he  is  6  r<av 
lucfXwv  ^ficitv.  This  is  when  he  helps  Syracuse  against  the  Hiero- 
nians.  When  Diodoros  comes  (xi.  78)  to  the  beginning  of  his 
wider  career,  he  comes  in  as  6  tS>v  2iK€\S>v  jSoo-tXeur  &v.  In  xi.  88 
we  seem  to  see  a  change  of  language  ; 

AovKfTios  6  ratf  2iK€\a>v  d<f>jfYoviievo9  ras  frAcif  dtraaas  ras  SfweOptis 
nXfiv  Tijff''Y/3Xas  tU  fiiav  Koi  Koivrjp  rjyayt  fTWTfKftaV  hpaariKos  bk  &y, 
vecoT(po>v  o>p€y€To  irpayfiamPy  Koi  irapa  rot)  koivov  t&p  l&iKeX&p  dOpoiaras 
dvvafuv  d^ioXoyoPf  ras  fi«v  Near  .  .  .  jx^rtaKia'tf  k.t,\. 

In  c.  91,  when  he  goes  forth  against  MtnA,  he  is  6  t&u  liK€\m» 
fX<op  r^v  fiyttxopiQP,  In  xii.  8,  when  he  comes  back,  his  former 
position  is  described  as  bvvd<m)£  tu>p  2uceXo>v.     When  he  dies  in 

xii.  29,  he  is  6  ytyopois  t&v  ^iKtXiK&p  9r<{Xea>v  rjytpiiP, 

Here  he  is  only  once  called  /Sao-iXcvr,  that  is,  when  he  founds  his 
own  city  Mensenum.  In  xi.  88  the  language  is  distinctly  federal ; 
it  makes  us  long  to  know  the  exact  terms  on  which  the  oi/vreXeuz, 
the  Koipop  T»p  2iK€k&p,  was  put  together.  Diod6ros  must  have 
copied  some  one — may  one  whisper  Philistosi — who  understood 
such  matters.  On  the  whole  it  looks  very  much  as  if  Ducetius 
was  /3a<rtX«w  at  Meusenum,  but  only  rfy^yi&p  or  the  like  in  the 
federal  city  of  Palica.  So  a  King  of  the  Macedonians  came  to  be 
President  (rjy^pMP,  Arrian,  i.  i)  of  an  Hellenic  confederacy;  so  a 
Prince  of  Orange  came  to  be  Stadholder  of  Holland  and  other 
provinces.  In  this  view,  6  rw  ^iKtkSip  /Sao-iXeur  is  too  lofty  a  title 
for  the  prince  of  a  single  city  or  tribe  ;  but  it  is  only  from  Thucy- 
dides  (vii.  i)  that  we  can  look  for  such  accuracy  of  phrase  as  rS>p 
raifrjn  ScKcXcav  fiairiKevt^p  tipop. 
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The  takiDg  of  Morgantia  or  Morgan tina  comes  between  the 
foaudation  of  Mensenum  and  the  foundation  of  Palica  (Diod.  xi.  78) ; 
<TTpaTfv(rdfi€vo?  d*  tirl  TrSKiP  a^ioXoyov  Mopyamwav  Hal  xtipwadfitvot 
avr^y  ^(av  dfri^vryKoro  napa  rois  ofiotOvtO'i.      I  suppose  it  is  these  last 

words  which  made  Grote  (vii.  167)  speak  of  Morgantia  as  a 
''Grecian  town,"  and  Muess  (19)  as  *'urbs  Graca."  Ducetius 
would  surely  win  credit  among  his  own  people  by  bringing  in, 
even  by  force,  a  Sikel  town  which  withstood  the  national  move- 
ment. Thirlwall  again  is  not  "  superseded."  *'  He  afterwards 
made  himself  master  of  Morgantia,  the  ancient  capital  of  a  kindred 
tribe,  the  Morgetes."     See  vol.  i.  pp.  154,  491. 

Then  follows  the  union  of  all  the  Sikel  towns  except  the  (Gale- 
atic)  Hybla ;  then  comes  the  foundation  of  Palica.  It  is  after 
recording  its  foundation  that  Diodoros  gives  (c.  89)  the  account  of 
the  Palici  themselves  quoted  in  vol.  i.  p.  519.  He  notices  the 
strength  of  the  fortifications  and  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  for 
however  short  a  time  (90) ; 

6  yap  Aoviccrto£  r^v  JJaKucriv  KTicat  KaX  ntptkaPav  avr^v  df  ioX<fy^  ^^^X^S 
KaT€Kkrjpov)(rf<r€  rvfif  ofiopotf  x^^pav.  aviftfirf  dc  rfiv  iroKiv  Tavrrjv  ^Uct  r^v  ttjs 
XOi>pas  dptr^u  Koi  dia  r6  ir\r}6os  r&v  olicrjTopav  rax^uw  Xafitiif  aH^rjaw,  ov 
noXifv  dc  \p6vov  (v8<ufiovrj(raGa  KaT€(TKd(f)tj  koX  dieptiveu  doiictjTot  p-^XP^  ^^' 
Kaff  rjpds  xpdvoiv.   irtpi  l>v  ra  Kara  pApo^  dvaypd'^opev  €v  roit  oucdois  xpdf'Ois. 

This  promise  ought  to  have  been  fulfilled  in  xii.  29,  where  he 
describes  the  action  of  the  Syracusans  after  the  death  of  Ducetius. 
Unluckily,  when  he  comes  to  the  oiK€loi  xp^vol^  he  tells  us  nothing 
about  Palica,  though  he  has  something  to  say  about  Trinakia. 

It  has  now  and  then  struck  me,  in  reading  his  account  of  these 
special  events  in  the  history  of  the  Sikel  people,  that  the  man  of 
Agyrium  did  sometimes  remember  his  own  nationality. 


NOTE  XXXV.   p.  378. 

The  Return  op  Ducetius. 

It  is  curious  to  find  Mitford  and  Holm  agreeing  in  opposition 
to  Grote,  the  German  writer  not  quoting  the  two  Englishmen. 

Mitford  (ch.  xiii.  §  i.  vol.  iv.  p.  11)  tells  the  stoiy  of  the  return 
of  Ducetius  as  follows  ; 
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"  The  only  competitor  with  Syracuee  for  superiority  among  the 
Sicilian  towns  was  Agrigentum,  and  while  the  competition  remained, 
peace  could  not  easily  hold  hetween  tliem.  The  Syracusan  chiefs 
brought  back  Ducetius  from  Connth,  apparently  to  make  him 
instrumental  to  their  own  views  for  advancing  the  power  of  their 
commonwealth.  They  permitted,  or  rather  encouraged,  him  to 
establish  a  colony  of  mixed  people,  Greeks  and  Sicels,  at  Cale  Acte, 
on  the  northern  coast  of  the  island.  This  by  th«  Agrigentines  was 
considered  as  a  measure  inimical  to  them ;  war  followed ;  the  Agri- 
gentines, defeated,  were  compelled  to  receive  tornis  of  peace  from 
Syracuse,  and  thus  the  Syracusan  democracy  became  decidedly  the 
leading  power  among  the  Greeks  of  Sicily." 

For  this  Grot e  (vii.  171)  rebukes  Mitfordwith  some  solemnity; 

**  The  statement  that  *  the  Syracusans  brought  back  Duketius, 
or  encouraged  him  to  come  back  or  to  found  the  colony  of  Kald 
Akt^,*  is  a  complete  departure  from  Diodorus  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Hit  ford  ;  who  transforms  a  breach  of  parole  on  the  part  of  the 
Sikel  irrince  into  an  ambitious  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  the  Syra- 
cusan democracy.  The  words  of  Diodorus,  the  only  authority  in 
the  case,  are  as  follows.'' 

He  then  quotes  the  passage  from  Diodoros  at  length. 

Holm,  in  his  notos  (i.  43 1 ),  cuts  Ducetius  a  little  short.  In  his  text 
(i.  260)  he  discusses  the  circumstances  of  his  return  at  some  length, 
and  comes  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Mitford.  The  oracle  must  have 
been  a  genuine  one ;  Corinth  would  not  have  allowed  deceit  in 
such  a  matter.  But  he  ("  der  Fremde  und  Gefangene '')  could  not 
have  got  any  oracle  without  Greek  help  ("  nicht  anders  als  auf 
fietrieb  von  einilussreichen  Hellenen  "),  and  he  could  not  have  got 
Greeks  to  do  anything  for  him  (*^einen  Barbaren  ''),  unless  his 
schemes  had  fallen  in  with  Greek  interests  of  some  k".n<l  (**  wenn  es 
nicht  mit  zugleich  einem  griechischen  Interesee  gegolten  hatte  "). 
Nor  could  he  have  left  Corinth  with  an  armed  company  without 
the  leave  of  the  Corinthians.  And  the  Corinthians  would  not 
have  given  that  leave,  unless  the  Syracusans  had,  at  least  secretly, 
favoured  his  enterprise  (*^  dass  die  Syraku saner,  in  deren  Interesse 
er  in  Korinth  gefangen  gehalton  wurde,  sein  Untemehmen  untor 
der  Hand  begiinstigten  ").  Their  motive  must  have  been  to  use 
him  against  Akragas. 

Now  Groto's  censure  on  Mitford  is  well  founded  so  far  as  this, 
that  Diod6ros,  **  the  only  authority  in  the  case,"  states  the  bai*e 
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facts  in  a  dull  way  without  any  explanation,  and  that  Mitford's 
narrative  is  not  the  narrative  of  Dioddros,  but  a  very  probable 
explanation  of  it.  Grote  gives  no  explanation.  A  modem  German 
scholar  is  led  by  an  elaborate  argument  to  the  same  conclusion  on 
which  Mitford,  it  would  seem,  stumbled  ioBtinctively.  And  there 
certainly  is  no  withstanding  part  of  Holm's  reasoning.  Dacetius 
could  not  have  done  what  he  did  without  the  consent  of  Corinth, 
and  we  cannot  conceive  that  consent  being  given,  unless  it  suited 
the  purposes  of  Syracuse.  But  it  is  less  easy  to  see  what  interest 
Syracuse  had  in  bringing  him  back.  If  it  was  policy,  it  was  surely 
a  very  shortsighted  policy. 

Even  the  devoutest  follower  of  the  great  champion  of  Greek 
democracy  cannot  help  being  a  little  amused  at  his  master's  turn- 
ing aside  from  the  real  difficulties  of  the  case  to  mark  the  seeming 
wrong  of  attributing  to  a  democracy  a  breach  of  faith  really  done 
by  a  prince.  Yet,  though  Mitford's  treatment  of  this  particular 
passage  is — if  only  his  text  had  been  a  note — essentially  reasonable, 
one  is  not  surprised  at  Grote  being  stiired  up  by  the  general 
ravings  against  democracy  at  Syracuse  and  everywhere  else  in 
which  Mitford  indulges  throughout,  and  in  which  he  liad  been 
indulging  just  before.  One  wonders  why  a  man  undertook  to 
write  the  history  of  a  people  with  whom  he  had  so  little  sympathy. 
Yet,  after  all,  as  I  have  had  more  than  once  to  point  out  in  other 
writings,  some  honour  is  due  to  Mitford,  as  the  first  who  made 
the  men  of  Greek  story  appear  as  living  beings  and  not  as  names 
in  a  list. 

Thirl  wall  (iii.  433)  follows  the  narrative  of  Diod6ros  without 
entering  on  the  point  of  difficulty. 


INDEX. 
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Abaris,  legend  of,  p.  475, 476. 

Acliillens,  his  legend  told  by  Ibykoe, 
155;  by  StdsichoroB,  509. 

Achradina,  quarter  of  Syracuse,  43-47 ; 
its  west  wall,  44;  its  present  state, 
46*  450 »  joined  to  Ortygia  by  Geldn, 
139, 140;  the  lower  Achradina,  141  ; 
the  gate,  142 ;  occupied  by  Thraay- 
boulos,  305 ;  by  the  mercenaries, 
31a;  question  of  its  extent,  444-449  ; 
its  date,  448  ;  origin  of  the  name, 
449  ;  description  by  Cicero,  449. 

iSnaria.     See  Pith^kousa. 

iSschin^s,  he  and  his  scholiast  on 
GlankoB  of  Karystos,  498. 

.^Bchylus,  his  Persians,  193,  aoo; 
his  visits  to  Sicily,  377,  378 ;  his  re- 
ferences to  Sicily,  278-381  ;  to  the 
Palici,  280 ;  his  death  at  Gela,  281, 
283  ;  his  epitaphs,  281. 

^tna,  eruption  of,  242  ;  referred  to  by 
Pindar,  274;  by  .^Sschylus,  279; 
legend  of  Empedokl^  at,  562. 

iEtua  (town),  founded  by  HierOn  on 
the  site  of  Katand,  243-246 ;  tomb 
and  honours  of  Hierdn  at,  302  ;  the 
younger  Deinomen^  reigns  at,  303, 
309,  321 ;  restored  as  Katand,  322  ; 
transferred  to  InSssa,  tb. ;  taken  by 
Ducetius,  368  ;  position  of  Chromios 
at,  494 ;  temple  at,  524;  its  Ne- 
mean  games,  532 ;  Pindar  on  its 
foundation,  538. 

ifitnsean  Women,  play  of  iSschylus, 
280,  289. 

Agamemndn,  adopted  by  the  Dorians, 
175,  176. 

AgathokUs,  hb  contract  for  the  temple 
of  Athdnd,  14,  16. 

Ag^as  of  StymphaloB,  Pindar's  ode  to, 
134,  503 ;  question  of  his  birth  and 


parentage,  503  ;  his  relation  to  Geldn, 
ib, 

Ag^damos,  father  of  Chromios,  492. 

Agrippina.  Saint,  her  cave,  362. 

Aias  the  Lesser,  legend  of,  153. 

AinSsidamos,  various  persons  of  the 
name,  105,  106,  133,  124. 

Ai*ymnStiSf  position  of,  59,  433,  496, 
497;  prevails  in  colonies,  435. 

Aithalia,  ravaged  by  Syracusans,  336  ; 
possible  settlement  in,  337 

Akragas,  its  early  history,  63 ;  tyranny 
of  Phalaris  at,  64-77  ;  temples  of 
Zeus  at,  67 ;  extent  of  its  territory 
under  Phalaris,  79 ;  restoration  of 
freedom  at,  78,  79;  early  state 
of  the  city,  79-81  ;  its  temples,  79- 
8t,  235,  403-407;  temple  ofAthdnd 
at,  1 46;  second  of  Sikeliot  cities, 
1 65 ;  its  proftperity  after  the  battle  of 
Himera,  223,  231,  390-327 ;  works  of 
Therdnat,  223-231;  labour  of  the  bar- 
barian captives,  223  ;  enlargement  of 
the  city,  2  24-2  39 ;  the  wall,  2  24-2  36 ; 
the  natural  wall,  226 ;  the  gates, 
227 ;  the  bridge  of  the  dead,  228 ; 
nature  of  the  ground,  228,  229;  tombs 
earlier  and  later,  229,  330 ;  water- 
courses and  fishpond,  330,  331,  407  ; 
tomb  of  »^imonid6s  at,  364  ;  victories 
of  its  citizens  in  the  games,  369 ; 
restoration  of  its  commonwealth,  298, 
299  ;  its  politics  after  the  fall  of  the 
tyrants,  335  ;  its  victory  over  Motya, 
339 ;  its  constitution,  348 ;  its  war 
with  Ducetius,  369-372  ;  its  war  and 
rivalry  with  Syracuse,  38. ^,  384, 426  ; 
its  population,  396 ;  its  luxury,  397  ; 
the  church  of  Saint  Gregory,  403 ;  the 
Olympieion,  404-406  ;  temple  of  Hd- 
phaistos,  406,  407 ;  Phalaris  not  a 
native  of,  459;   eagle  on  its  coins, 

531- 
Akrai,  its  foundation,  19 ;  its  site  and 
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remains,  20-3  2 ;  compared  with  settle- 
ment  in  America,  32  ;  its  foundation 
suggested  by  Gela,  23. 

Alexander  of  Macedonia,  Pindar's  ode 
to,  270. 

Alfred,  compared  with  Ducetius,  572. 

d?dcurfia,  560. 

Alkamen^Sy  his  rule  at  Akragas,  79. 

Alkandios,  his  rule  at  Akragas,  79. 

Alkibiadds,  his  description  of  Sicily, 
336. 

America,  settlement  in  compared  with 
Sicily,  22. 

American,  use  of  the  name,  1 79-1 81. 

Ava^f  ayaaaa,  use  of,  433. 

Anazandridas,  king  of  Sparta,  his 
marriages  and  children,  84. 

Anazilas,  tyrant  of  Bh6gion,  104,  107, 
484 ;  his  war  with  Skythds  of  Zanklg, 
107  ;  he  suggests  the  Samiaii  seizure 
of  Zankld,  1 1 1 ,  485 ;  occupies  Zankle, 
115  ;  his  alliance  with  T6rilloA,  144 ; 
supports  T^rillos  against  Gel6n  and 
Ther6n,  184  ;  his  relations  to  Geldii, 
211  ;  his  designs  against  Lokroi  hin- 
dered by  Hierdn,  240,  241,  490 ;  his 
death  and  succession  of  his  sons,  241  ; 
liis  victory  with  mules,  262 ;  deal- 
ings of  his  sons  with  Mikythos,  301 ; 
their  fall,  315  ;  legend  of  his  con- 
nexion with  the  Messenian  wars, 
485  ;  brings  hares  into  Sicily,  488  ; 
his  descent  and  rise  to  power,  489, 
490  ;  traditions  of  him,  491. 

Antiochos  of  Syracuse,  his  Sicilian  his- 
tory, 428. 

Antisthen^s  of  Akragas,  391 ;  his 
daughter's  wedding,  394 ;  his  rebuke 
to  his  son,  395. 

Apellds,  Syracusan  admiral,  his  war- 
fare with  Etruria,  337. 

ApoUdn,  his  temple  at  Syracuse,  42, 
43 ;  his  share  in  the  temple  of 
Artemis,  443. 

Argos,  kings  of,  432. 

Aristarchos,  quoted,  527. 

Aristocracy,  growth  of,  ii,  12. 

Aristoddmos,  his  tyranny  at  Kym6, 
249. 

Anstonous,  guardian  of  Gel6n*B  son, 
214. 

Aristophanes,  his  witness  to  Sikeliot 
cookery,  398,  399. 

Aristophilides,  king  of  TaiTui,  435. 

Aristotle,  his  account  of  Phalaris,  65  ; 
on  tyrannies,  292,  293;  on  yafi6poi, 
439 ;  on  the  laws  of  CharOndas,  455, 
456;  on  the  story  of  Phalaris  at 
Himera,  466  ;  on  the  coins  of  Zankld, 
488;  on  the  battle  of  Himera,  515 ; 


on  Geldn's  son,  523  ;  on  the  tyranny 

of  Hierdn,  542  ;  on  Epicharmos,  543. 
Aristoxenos  of  Selinous,  his  iambics, 

148. 
Aristoxenos  of  Taras,  quoted,  164. 
Arkesilas  of  K^T^nd,  Pindar's  ode  to, 

270. 
Arms,  wearing  of,  in  assemblies,  62. 
Arsenics  on  Phalaris'  letters  and  bull, 

459'  465- 
Artemis,  her  temple  at  Syracuse,  41, 

42  ;    its  position   in    Ortygia,   440- 

443 ;  her  title  of  'AA^ct^,  493  ;  tamer 

of  colU,  537. 

Astypalaia,  possible  birthplace  of  Pha- 
laris. 65,  459. 

Athdnaios,  notice  of  Phalaris  in,  466. 

AthdnS,  building  of  her  temple  at  Syra- 
cuse, 14,  40,  41  ;  her  temple  at 
Kamarina,  31 ;  her  temple  at  Syra- 
cuse compared  with  the  Parthendn  at 
Athens,  41  ;  her  temple  at  Akragas, 
146  ;  its  position  in  Ortygia,  440-443. 

Athenian  invasion,  its  place  in  Sicilian 
history,  290,  291. 

Athens,  mythical  diplomacy  of,  177; 
her  real  position,  1 78 ;  her  democracy 
compared  with  that  of  Syracuse,  335 ; 
her  first  appearance  in  Sicilian  aiiairs, 
338-342*  554.  556;  her  westward  de- 
Bigns,426, 557;  foundationofThourid, 
42  7  ;  alliance  with  Rhegion  and  Leon- 
tinoi,  ib. ;  survival  of  kingshipat,  432 ; 
laws  of  Chardndas  sung  at,  453  ;  in- 
scription at,  554,  555. 

&9poiafJuij  560. 

Attica  compared  with  the  territoiy  of 
Syracuse,  138. 

Augustus  compared  with  Gel6n,  217. 

Auttralian,  use  of  the  name,  179. 

B. 

Bacchylid^,  his  intercourse  with  Hie- 
rdn, 265  ;  his  alleged  enmity  with 
Pindar,  265,  540,  542 ;  his  stoiy  of 
Galateia,  266 ;  all^^ed  references  to 
him  in  Pindar,  530,  531. 

Barbarians,  their  advance  and  union 
against  Greece  in  the  fifth  century, 
160-165. 

Bcuihas^  force  and  use  of  the  title,  50, 
203. 

Battle  Abbey  Roll,  compared  with 
Phalaris*  Letters,  468,  469. 

Benndorf,  0.,  on  the  relation  of  Selinons 
to  Carthage,  484. 

Bentley,  R.,  on  Chardndas,  453,  454, 
456 ;  on  Phalaris,  458, 460, 463,  467, 
468 ;  on  the  date  of  Anaxilas,  484. 
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Blaise,  Saint,  chapel  and  stream  of,  at 

Akragas,  80,  8i. 
Bolkdn,  his  defeat  by  Ducetias   and 

condemnation,  370. 
Bousiris,  compared  with  Phalarii,  71, 

465 ;  discourse  of  IsokratSs  on,  470. 
Brick,  lines  of  Pindar  staiitped  on,  539. 
Britain,  fertile  in  tyrants,  55. 
Bull  of  Phalaris,  64 ;  evidences  for  the 

story,  74-76 ;   its  Phoenician  origin, 

75-77 ;    question  as  to  its  genuine- 

ncKS,  75-76. 
Bury,  J.  B.,  on  Pindar^s  odes  to  Chro- 

mios,  495 ;    on  his  visits  to  Sicily, 

538. 

Busolt,  6.,  on  Dnrius'  embassy  to  Car- 
thage, 483 ;  on  the  alliance  of  Persia 
and  Cartilage,  5x0, 51  a  ;  on  the  battle 
of  Himera,  520. 

Buxentam.    JSee  Pyzons,  255. 


C. 


Calacta.    SeeKtA^AktA, 

Carbina,  its  taking  by  the  Tarantines, 

253- 
Caronia,  succeeds  Kald  Akt6,  385. 

Carriages,  Sicilian,  401. 

Carthage,  her  invasions  of  Sicily,  6-8  ; 
their  relation  to  the  Persian  invasion 
of  Greece,  7;  war  with,  after  the 
death  of  Ddriens.  98,  105,  510-513  ; 
her  alliance  with  Persia,  166,169; 
not  dependent  on  Persia,  168,  512, 
513  ;  value  of  her  Sicilian  dependen- 
cies, 169 ;  preparations  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Sicily,  170,  185 ;  her 
rivalry  with  Etruria,  172 ;  treaty 
withGeldn,  207-210,523;  question  of 
human  sacrifice,  208 ;  Greek-  temples 
at,  210;  her  relation  to  her  depen- 
dencies untouched,  211;  her  relations 
to  Etruriai,  250;  her  inaction  after 
the  fall  of  the  tyrants,  338,  341, 557. 

Carts,  painted,  notice  of,  276. 

Catalfaro,  hill  near  Memenum,  362. 

Centuripa,  mission  of  Gellias  to,  392 ; 
illustration  of  the  relation  of  Greeks 
and  Sikels,  394. 

Chariots,  use  of,  in  war,  185. 

Charles  V.,  Emperor,  destruction  of  his 
walls  at  Syracuse,  47,  506. 

Chardndas,  his  legislation,  60-62  ;  story 
of  his  death,  62,  63  ;  confusion  as  to 
his  date,  451  ;  vnrious  notices  of, 
452;  his  birth-place,  453-455;  1>« 
laws  sung,  454;  their  matter,  445- 

447- 
Cheese,  Sicilian,  399. 


Christoddros,  his  poem  on  Stdsichoros, 

507- 
Chroinios,  his  exploits  at  Heldros,  116, 

492,  493;  guaridian   of  Geldn^s  son, 

214,493, 495  ;  his  mission  to  Anazilas, 

241;  called  of  i£tna,  242, 244, 494 ;  his 

guardianship    of   DeinomenSs,   245, 

494 ;  receives  Pindar  at  Syracuse  and 

JEtna,  276,  493;  his  embsicufy  referred 

to   by   Epicharmos,    284;     Pindar's 

odes  to  him,  491-495 ;  marries  Gelun*s 

sister,  493. 

Cicero,  M.,  on  the  temples  in  Ortygia, 
441  ;  his  description  of  Achradina, 
449  ;  on  the  laws  of  Chardndas,  454  ; 
on  Phalaris,  460, 461 ;  on  the  bridge  of 
Ortygia,  505  ;  on  Epicharmos,  543  ; 
on  Tycha,  548. 

Cicero,  Q.,  on  Epicharmos,  543. 

Citizenship,  nature  of,  1 1,  12. 

Cluver  on  Tycha,  545. 

Coins,  evidence  of,  423. 

Colonies,  advantages  of  their  position, 
2  ;  their  freedom  and  prosperity  less 
lasting,  3,  4 ;  democratic  tendencies 
in,  10. 

Concordiay  mistaken  name  at  Akragas, 

403. 
Contractors,  influence  of,  1 5. 

Corinth,  abolition  of  kingship  at,  9,432  ; 
her  joint  mediation  witli  Korkyra, 
118  ;  residence  of  Ducetius  at,  377  ; 
Ash toreth- worship  at,  532. 

Corsica,  Syracusan  war  in,  337  Y 

Criniti.    See  Thymbris. 

Crcesus,  model  of  a  mild  ruler,  461, 

540- 

Crusade,  Fourth,  compared  with  the  ex- 
pedition of  Ddrieus,  91. 

Curia,  Roman,  14. 

Curtius,  E.,  on  the  relation  of  Seliuous 
to  Carthage,  484. 

Cyprus,  Greek  kings  in,  433. 


D. 


Dallochos,  favourite  of  Hierftn,  235. 
Damareta,  wife  of  Geldn,  her  gifts,  190 ; 

crown   voted  to   by  Carthage,  210; 

her  second  marriage  with  PolyzSlos, 

315,  535,  537- 
Darius,  his  opinion  of  Skythds,   114; 

story   of  his   treaty  with  Carthage, 

208,  209,  483,  513. 
Daskdn,  founder  of  Kamarina,  34. 
Deinolochos,  comic  poet,  286. 
Deinomen6s,  father  of  Geldn,  his  oracle, 

122,  123. 
Deinomends,  son   of  Hier6n,  king  of 
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iEtnA,  245,  274, 303,  309 ;  nnder  the 
guardiaiuihip  uf  Chroinioe,  494  ;  Pin- 
dar'H  exhortation  to,  539,  540. 
De*nomenicUi,   origin  of  their    power, 
99 ;  its  end,  295  ;  its  short  duration, 

304* 
Delphoi,  gifts  of  Geldn  at,  212. 

Demagogues    at  Syracuse,   unwarlike, 

334-, 
ArffiaptTiov.     See  Damareta. 

D^m^tCr,  her  temple  at  Akragas,  80 ; 

at  Syracuse,  213, 524  ;  at  ^tna,  214, 

525 ;  MoAcK^o/w,  553. 
Demokdd^  of  K.rut6n,  114. 
Ddmokopos,  architect  of  the  theatre  at 

Syracuse,  288. 
Demos,  growth  of,   12  ;   growth  of  at 

Syracuse,  39. 
Dikaiarchia,  haven  of  Kymd,  248. 
Dioddros,  his  value  for  Sicilian  history, 

162 ;  for  the  history  of  Ducetius,  356 ; 

his  confusion  as  to  the  date  of  Chardn- 

das,  45 1  ;  his  report  of  his  laws,  456, 

457  ;  loss  of  his  account  of  Phalaris, 

458  ;  his  mention  of  the  bull,  462- 
464  ;  his  account  of  H^rakleia,  4S0  ; 
on  the  change  of  name  at  Zankld, 
487 ;  on  the  kingship  of  Geldn,  501  ; 
on  the  alliance  between  Persia  and 
Carthage,  511  ;  on  the  battle  of 
Himera,  514,518;  on Geldn's temples, 
524  ;  on  Hierdn  and  Polyz^los,  525- 
528  ;  on  the  retirement  of  Mikythos, 
544-546 ;  on  Tycha,  546 :  on  the 
wars  in  Western  Sicily,  550-557  ;  on 
the  career  of  Ducetius,  561-567. 

Diogends  Laertios,  his  Life  of  £mpe- 
doklds,   290,   345  ;     of  EpicharmoB, 

543- 

Dioklds,  stoiy  of  his  death,  62. 

DionysioB,  confounded  with  Geldn,  221. 

Dionysios  of  Phokaia,  108. 

Dioskouroi,  fight  at  the  Sagras,  509. 

D6rieus,  his  expedition  to  western 
Sicily,  83-95  ;  analogy  with  that  of 
Pentathlos,  83.  84 ;  his  birth,  84  ; 
his  settlement  in  Libya,  85  ;  sent  to 
Sicily  by  the  oracle,  86, 87;  his  sliare 
in  the  war  of  Sybaris  and  Kr6ton, 
89-91  ;  cause  of  his  fiailure,  91  ;  his 
attempted  settlement  in  Sicily,  92- 
04 ;  his  death,  95  ;  war  to  avenge 
him,  99 ;  events  after  his  death,  477- 
482. 

D6riens,  of  Rhodes,  95. 

Drepana,  designed  for  the  settlement 
of  Ddrieus,  93,  94. 

Droysen,  H.,  on  the  Athenian  inscrip- 
tion, 555. 

Ducetius,  307;    his  first  mention  and 


character,  320,  321 ;  helps  the 
Syracusans  against  ^tna,  322  ;  his 
schemes  distinct  from  the  barbarian 
advance  in  Italy,  357,  358;  com- 
pared with  Philip,  359-361;  his 
birthplace,  361,  362 ;  his  foundation 
of  Mensenum,  363,  364  :  his  advance, 
365  ;  his  foundation  of  I'alica,  366  ; 
he  takes  ^tna,  368  ;  his  war  with 
Akragas  and  Syracuse,  369-372  ; 
compared  with  Alfred,  372  ;  throws 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  Syra- 
cusans, 373-376 ;  sent  to  Corinth, 
376 ;  his  foundation  of  Kald  AktS, 
378-381 ;  bis  foundations  compared, 
380,  383,  563-566 ;  his  later  plans 
and  death,  384,  385 ;  his  position, 
565  ;  his  return,  566-568. 
Duncker,  M.,  on  events  after  the  death 
of  Dorieus,  482, 483 ;  on  the  emb»<87 
of  Darius  to  Carthage,  483  ;  on  the 
alliance  of  Persia  and  Carthage,  510. 


£. 


Echetos,  compared  with  Phalaris,  465. 
Eknomos,  place  of  the  brazen  bull,  69, 

75- 
Ekphantos  of  Syracuse,  his  treatise  on 

kingship,  159. 

Elba.    See  Aithalia. 

Eleutheria,  feast  of,  at  Syracuse,  309. 

*EKKahiKoij  use  of  the  name,  181. 

*E\Aaf,  "EXAi/Fcr,  use  of  the  words,  473. 

Elothal^,  father  of  Epicharmos,  283. 

Elymians,  their  relations  to  Carthage, 

92,  93. 
Emmenids,  their  fame  and  wealth,  145 ; 

their   praises  in  Pindar,   268-272  ; 

end  of  their  rule,  295. 

Empedokl^s,  father  of  Met6n,  his 
Olympic  victory,  345,  558 ;  his  vege- 
tarian sacrifice,  350. 

Empedoklds,  son  of  Metdn,  his  Life  by 
Diogends  Laertios,  290,  558 ;  chai'ac- 
ter  of  the  stories  of,  342-344  ;  his 
political  action,  343,  346,  349,  560, 
561  ;  he  refuses  kingship  or  tyranny, 
346 ;  his  accusations  and  reforms, 
346-349 ;  personal  notices  of  him, 
350 ;  his  claim  to  divinity  and 
miracles,  351-35 3 »  561  ;  his  sanitary 
reform.^,  353  ;  his  travels,  %b. ;  his 
banishment  and  death  in  Pelopon- 
nSsoB,  354,  558,  559;  legends  of  his 
apotheosis,  354,  355,  562;  rarions 
notices  of  him,  558;  his  parentage, 
xb. ;  his  teachers,  561 ;  legend  uf  his 
leap  into  ^tna,  562. 
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Emperon,  origin  of  theSr  power,  59. 
EngluK  use  of  the  name,  179-181. 
Entella,  its  coins,  4a a. 
Ephesoe,  survival  of  kingship  at,    9, 

433. 
Ephoros,  on  the  alliance  of  Persia  and 

Carthage,  511;    his  account  of  the 

embassy  to  Gel6n,  516 ;  on  the  battle 

of  Himera,  5ao. 

Epiohnrmos,  his  relations  to  Sicily,  a8a; 
his  birthplace,  aSj,  543,  543  ;  his 
comedies  and  other  writings,  384.  285, 
544;  his  relations  to  Hier6n,  a86  ;  his 
witness  to  Sikeliot  cookery,  398,  399 ; 
the  dialngae  between  Geldn  and 
the  envoys,  418 ;  possible  source 
of>  515;  ^is  coming  to  Sicily,  544; 
inventor  of  comedy,  543 ;  his  descent 
from  Achilleus,  544. 

EpimenidSs  compared  with  Empedokl^, 

344: 
Ergetium,  treatment  of  its  soldiers  by 

HippokratSs,  laa 
Ergotelds  of  Kn6ssos,  settles  at  Himera, 

340 ;  Pindar's  ode  to  him.  399,  300. 
Eryx,  attempted  foundation  of  Ddriens 

at,  86,  93-94 ;  legend  of  Hdraklds  at, 

87 ;   its  haven  at  Drepana,  93 ;   its 

coins,  433. 
Etruscans,  their  wars  with  KymS,  349- 

353  ;   decline  of  their  power,  353 ; 

war  of  Syracuse  with,  336  -338. 
Euboia  (in  Sicily),  its  destruction  by 

Geldn,  133. 
Euklfidte,  son  of  Hippokrat^,  133. 
Euripidds,  references  to  Sicily  in,  417; 

bis  play  of  Kyklops,  418. 
Euryledn,  companion  of  D6rieus,  88  ; 

his   foundation  of  Min6a,   96 ;    his 

tyranny  and  overthrow  at  Selinous, 

97 ;  his  foundation  of  Hdrakleia,  480. 
Eurymeddn,  poem  of  Simonidds  on  the 

battles  at,  359,  515. 
Eusebloe,    on    the    date   of  Phalaris, 

459- 
Eustathioe,  on  the  tomb  of  Stteiohoros, 

507- 
Evagoras  of  Cyprus,  433. 

Ezainetos,  alleged  father  ofEmpedoklte, 
558. 


F. 


Fazello,  T.,  on  Ortygia,  505  ;    on  Epi- 

charmos,  544. 
Federation,  chances  of  in  Sicily,  316. 
Finlay,  George,  his  history  of  Greece 

under  foreign  domination,  163. 
Fish  of  Sicily,  398,  400. 


Falkland,    division   of,    at    Syracuse, 
328. 


G. 


Galateia,  Baochylidds'  story  of,  366. 
Games,  Sicilian,  frequented  from  Old 

Greece,  37-39>  401.  53i»  532. 

Tafi6poif  their  position  at  Syracuse, 
13, 14  ;  act  as  a  court,  14-16,  37-39, 
117;  take  refuge  at  Kasmenai,  39  ; 
ask  help  of  Geldn,  136,  137  ;  various 
notices  of,  436-439  ;  their  £ill,  439  ; 
uses  of  the  word,  437. 

Gela,  rise  of  tyrants  at,  100  ;  disputes 
and  secession,  101-103  ;  its  govern- 
ment oligarchic,  104 ;  tyranny  of 
Kleandros  at,  1 04 ;  refuses  to  acknow- 
ledge the  sons  of  Hippokrat^,  I3X  ; 
tyranny  of  Gel6n  at,  134  ;  becomes 
secondary  to  Syracuse,  138,  139; 
Hier6n  regent  at,  129 ;  its  citissens 
moved  to  Syracuse  by  Geldn,  131  ; 
death  of  .^chylus  at,  a8i ;  metro- 
polis of  the  new  Kamarina,  3 1 8. 

Gellias  of  Akragas,  39 1 ;  his  splendour 
and  bounty,  393 ;  his  mission  to  Cen- 
turipa,  ib. 

Geldn,  son  of  Deinomends,  lus  historic 
position,  99, 1 33 ;  his  descent  from  Td- 
finds,  133  ;  his  services  under  Hippo- 
kratds,  133;  his  treatment  of  the 
sons  of  Hippokratd^,  134;  becomes 
tyrant  of  Gela,  134,  135,  496,  497  ; 
his  Olympic  offerings,  135;  called  in 
by  the  Syracusan  Gamoroi,  137;  his 
occupation  of  Syracuse,  137, 1  aS,  499, 
500;  its  effects,  138,  139;  his  trans- 
plantations of  men,  130,  131 ;  his 
dealings  with  oligarchs  and  commons, 
131,  134,  135;  his  grants  of  citizen* 
ship  to  strangers,  1 33-1 34;  his  princely 
position,  135,  136  ;  character  of  his 
government,  136,  137,  3 18,  319; 
his  relation  to  the  commons  of 
Syracuse,  137 ;  question  of  his  king- 
ship, 137,  303,  303,  501,  503  ; 
ext^mt  of  his  dominion,  137;  his 
enlargement  of  Syracuse,  138-143; 
embassy  from  the  Greeks  of  the  Isth- 
mus to,  173-179 ;  his  final  answer, 
^77;  51^*  51 7  >  ^^  ''^^^  action  at  the 
time,  181-183,  5^7!  ^^  march  to 
Himera,  1 89-191  ;  his  camp,  191 ; 
his  device  of  selling  the  prisoners, 
193  ;  his  action  in  the  battle  of 
Himera,  196,  197,  519-531  ;  his 
return  to  Syracuse,  301  ;  his  statue, 
304;  his  relations  to  Therdn,  306  ; 
his  treaty  with  Cai'thage,  307-310, 
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523;  his  position  after  the  battle, 
an;  his  gifts  and  temples,  213-214, 

524  ;  his  will  and  death,  214;  hisborifid 
and  wonhip,  215,  216  ;  stories  of, 
219-221  ;  his  alleged  dealings  with 
Borne,  221 ;  his  special  position  among 
tyrants,  292  ;  notices  of  his  son,  304, 

525  ;  confounded  with  Phalaris,467; 
his  account  of  events  after  the  death 
of  Ddrieup,  478-479,  515;  his  pro- 
bable share  in  them,  479,  482,  497  ; 
his  relations  to  Chromios,  493  ;  his 
treatment  of  Megara  and  Kamarina, 
497-499 ;  probably  ffrparrfy^  avro" 
Kpdrojpf  500-502 ;  his  relations  to 
Ag^sias,  503 ;  called  king  of  Gela, 

542. 
Gdryoneis,  poem  of  St^sichoros  on,  151. 
G^ryonds,   his  oracle,   151 ;   compared 

with  Phalaris,  465  ;  how  desciibed  by 

St6sichoros,  508. 
Giants,  use  of  in  architecture,  405. 
Glaukos  of  Karystoe,  GelOn's  deputy  at 

Kamarina,  hu  death  at  Megara,  130, 

498. 
Glaukos,  play  of  iEschylus,  280,  522. 
Gorgias,  pupil  of  Tisias,  330 ;  his  life, 

412,  413;  his  relations  to  Plato,  413, 

414  ;  his  writings  and  teaching,  414; 

hi8  personal  character, 41 5, 416;  pupil 

of  Korax,  549 ;  pupil  of  Empedoklds, 

561. 
Gorgos,  son  of  Aristomends,  484. 
Government,  three  forms  of  in  Pindar, 

537- 
Greater  Greece,  use  of  the  name,  5,  6. 

Greece,  its  Greek  life  stronger  than  thnt 
of  the  colonies,  3,  4 ;  in  what  sense 
declining  in  the  sixth  century,  163, 
164 ;  feeling  between  Old  Greece  and 
the  colonies,  178,  179. 

Greeks,  their  relation  to  barbarian 
neighbours,  4,  5. 

Gregory,  Saint,  of  the  Turnips,  his 
church  at  Girgenti,  403. 

Grote,  G.,  on  ostracism,  333  ;  on  Pha- 
laris, 458 ;  on  events  after  the  death 
of  Ddrieup,  479 ;  on  the  alliance  of 
Persia  and  Carthage,  510;  on  the 
war  of  Segesta  and  Selinous,  551  ; 
on  the  foundations  of  Ducetius,  564  ; 
on  Morgantia,  566 ;  on  the  return  of 
Ducetius,  567. 


H. 

Halikyai,  enemy  of  Segesta,  339,  341  ; 
its  place  in  the  Athenian  inscription, 

C  ^  A       '^  p  e* 


554»  555 


Hamilkar,  son  of  Hannon,  force  of  the 
name^  184 ;  his  connexion  with  Syra- 
cuse, 184 ;  his  landing  at  Panoimos, 
186;  his  agreement  with  the  Seli- 
nun tines,  187  ;  he  defeats  the  Greeks 
in  Himera,  1 89 ;  story  of  his  sacrifice, 
194,  518  ;  other  versions,  195-197. 

Hares,  brought  into  Sicily  by  Ajuudlas, 
488. 

Haverfield,  F.,  on  Achradina,  444. 

Helen,  her  vengeance  on  St^choros, 
15^}  153  f  her  presence  atLenkd,  152, 

509- 
Helen,  daughter  of  Mikythos,  153. 

Hdlianax,  brother  of  Stdsichoros,  150. 

Hellas,  HelUneSf  use  of  the  name,  180. 

Heldron,  foundation  and  site  ot  17,  18; 
its  road  and  bridge^  18. 

Heldros,  river,  18  ;  battle  of,  116  ; 
mistakes  about,  497. 

Henna,  its  relations  to  Syracuse  and 
Kamarina,  36;  confounded  with 
-<Etna,  525. 

Hdra,  temple  of,  at  Syracuse,  442. 

Herakleia,  to  be  founded  by  D6rieus  at 
Eryx,  86 ;  founded  by  Euryledn  at 
Mmda,  96  ;  its  later  history,  97, 
479-481 ;  destroyed  by  Carthage,  98. 

Hdrakleidds  of  Pontes,  on  Chai-dndas, 
453  ;  his  notice  of  Phalaris  and  the 
bull,  461,  466. 

H6raklds,  legend  of,  at  Eryx,  87; 
told  by  St^sichoros,  151,  508,  509; 
by  Ibykos,  155;  his  treatment  by 
EpicharmoB,  285. 

H6rakl6s  Mantildos,  temple  of,  at 
Messana,  485. 

Herbita,  its  relations  to  Kald  Akt6, 381. 

Hermippos,  his  mock  heroics,  398. 

Herodotus,  his  value  for  Sicilian 
history,  i,  162  ;  his  description  of  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  173  ;  his  account  of 
the  embassy  to  Geldn,  174-17S,  478, 
515-517;  his  use  of  fia<Tik€vs  and 
rvpcLwos,  434,  435  ;  on  yafi6poi  and 
KvWvpiotf  437-439 ;  on  the  events 
after  the  death  of  D6rieus,  478,  479, 
482 ;  on  the  retirement  of  Miky- 
thos, 486,  544-546  ;  on  the  rit»e  of 
Geldn,  496,  497 ;  on  Geldn's  treat- 
ment of  Kamarina  and  Megara,  497, 
498 ;  on  the  relations  between  Car- 
thage and  Persia,  513  ;  on  the  date  of 
the  battle  of  Himera,  514)  515 ;  on 
its  details,  518-520. 

H6sychios  of  Miletos  (Souidas),  aoeepta 
the  letters  of  Phalaris,  459;  on 
St^ichoros,  507. 

HickSy  E.  L.,  quoted,  553. 

Hierdn,  son  of  Deinomeuds,  his  tyranny 
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foretold,  T33;  govenior  of  Gela 
under  Geldn,  129  ;  marries  the 
daughter  of  AnaxilM,  an :  buc- 
oeedg  Geldn,  314^525;  character  of 
his  reign,  233,  233 ;  his  Hellenic 
championship,  233,  234;  how  painted 
by  Xenophon,  234,  235  ;  his  wives, 

335.  529*  53O1  533 ;  luH  spies,  236 ; 
his  relations  to  his  brother  Polyzdlos, 
236.  337,  525-528  ;  hiB  foreijjfn  policy 
compared  with  that  of  Geldn,  237  ; 
defends  the  Sybarites  acrainst  Kro- 
tdn,  ib. ;  his  war  with  Ther6n,  238, 
239)  539  '*  deliyers  Lokroi  from 
Anaxilas,  240,  241,  537 ;  his  founda- 
tion of  JBtna,  242  -245  ;  called  of 
^tna,  242-244;  hitt  treatment  of 
Naxos  and  Katand,  243  ;  his  alle^r«d 
exclusion  at  Olympia,  246,  247 ;  his 
EtruEican  war,  248-250  ;  his  deliver- 
ance at  Kymd,  250:  his  helmet,  251 ; 
his  colony  at  PithSkousa,  251-252  ; 
his  relations  towards  Rhdgion,  255, 
256;  his  relation  to  the  games,  256 ; 
to  poets  and  philosophers,  ib. ;  story  of 
his  sickness  and  change  of  tastes, 
257 ;  his  bounty,  258 ;  his  inter- 
course with  Simonidte,  262,  263; 
with  Xenophan6s,  265  ;  with  Bac- 
chylidds,  tb.;  references  to  him  in 
Pindar,  266-276,  539,  540 ;  his 
victory  at  Thebes,  270,  537  ;  his 
sickness  commemorated  by  Pindar, 
273 ;  his  kingship,  ib. ;  his  praises  by 
Pindar,  275,  276.  539,  540;  his  re- 
ception of  jBschylus,  278 ;  his  alleged 
dealings  with  Themistoklds,  287 ; 
perhaps  founder  of  the  theatre  at 
Syracuse,  288 ;  his  war  with  Thra^y- 
dalos,  297 ;  his  policy  towards  Zankld 
and  Kh^ion,  301  ;  his  death  and 
honours  at  i£tna,  ib. ;  his  gifts  offered 
by  his  son,  303 ;  his  altar,  310 ;  his 
honours  at  New  ^tna,  322  ;  his 
tomb  at  Katan6  destroyed,  323  ;  his 
character  by  ^lian,  530;  exaggerated 
picture  of  his  oppression,  542. 

Hierdn,  King  of  Syracuse,  his  work  in 
the  theatre,  288. 

Himeia,  alleged  tyranny  of  Phalaris  at, 
66,  69 ;  landing  of  the  Carthaginians 
at,  187;  their  double  camp,  188;  first 
battle  before,  189  ;  Gel6n  s  camp  at, 
191;  bHttleof,i92-20o, 518-521;  same 
day  as  Salamis,  192,  513 ;  temple  of 
Poseiddn  at,  195  ;  character  of  the 
battle,  1 98  ;  compared  with  Salamis, 
200, 205 ;  offerings  to  the  gods  at,  200 ; 
oppressive  rule  of  Tbrasydaios  at, 
238 ;  betrayed  by  Hier6n  to  Ther6n, 


^39}  537;  new  settlement  at,  240; 
restoration  of  its  commonwealth,  299  ; 
its  name  and  coinage,  300  ;  battle  of, 
its  date,  514,  515;  its  details  ex- 
8  mi  ned,  5 1 8-5  2 1 ;  commemorated  by 
iEsohylus,  522. 

Hiraeras,  northern,  Stdsichoros'  account 
of,  151. 

Himeras,  southern,  victory  of  Therdn 
at,  147;  battle  of  Syracusans  and 
Akragantines  at,  3^3. 

Himilkdn,  519.     See  Hamilkar. 

Hipparis,  river,  29. 

Hippias  of  Elis,  his  presence  in  Sicily, 
419. 

Hippokrat^s,  kinsman  of  Therdn,  rebels 
against  him,  147,  238,  529;  alleged 
notices  of,  in  Pindar,  272,  521. 

Hippokrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  104 ;  his 
Punic  war,  105;  his  conquests  among 
the  Greek  cities,  ic6 ;  his  action  at 
Zankld,  1 1 2-1 14 ;  his  war  with  Syra- 
cuse, 1 1 6-1 19 ;  he  restores  Kamarina, 
119;  his  Sikel  wars,  120,  121;  his 
death,  121  ;  history  of  his  sons,  121- 
124;  events  at  his  accession,  496, 
497;  confused  Accounts  of,  542. 

Hippdnion,  story  of  Gel6n's  garden  at, 
212. 

Hippys  of  Rhdgion,  date  of,  160. 

Holm,  A.,  on  the  war  of  454  B.O.,  552  ; 
on  the  temples  in  Ortygia,  440-443  ; 
on  Achradina,  446-448  ;  on  the  date 
of  the  battle  of  Himera,  478,  479, 
515  ;  on  the  date  of  Empedoklds,  559. 

Hybla,  Galeatic,  stands  aloof  from 
Ducetins,  365. 

Hybla,  Hdraian,  death  of  Hippokrat6s 
at,  121. 

Hypsas,  river  at  Akragas,  227. 

Hyrminos,  river,  33  ;  battle  at,  37. 


I. 


lamblichos,  his   account  of  Phalaris, 

475- 
lamids,  prophetic  family,  90. 

lapygians,  notices  of,  253 ;  their  defeat 
of  Tarantines  and  Rhegines,  254. 

Ibykos  of  Rhdgion,  his  presence  in 
Sicily,  154;  his  death  avenered  by 
cranes,  155  ;  his  legends  of  Hdraklds 
and  Achilleus,  ib. ;  his  witness  to  the 
mole  of  Ortygia,  504. 

InSssa,  settled  as  iEtna,  322. 

Ingulf,  forgery  of  compared  with  that 
of  Phalaris,  64,  468. 

Inykon,  Hippias*  lecture  at,  419. 

loulis,  birthplace  of  Sim6niddH,  258. 
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I  Santoni  at  Akrai ,21. 

Ischia.     See  Pithdkousa. 

Isokrat^,  Mb  life,  429;  on  Eyagoras, 

433  ;  on  Bousiris,  470. 
Ispica,  valley  of,  26. 
Isthmian  games  at  Syracuse,  26S,  532. 
Italy,  history  of  the  Greek  colonies  in, 

5,  6;  advance  of  the  native  races, 

248. 
Izidn,  mention  of  by  Pindar,  537. 


J. 

Justin,  on  events  after  the  death  of 
Ddrieus,  482  ;  on  Darius*  embasHy  to 
Carthage,  483. 

Jupiter  Imperator,  442. 


K. 

KadmoB  of  K6s,  resigns  the  tyranny, 
no;  settles  at  Zankld,  in;  Ms 
mission  to  Delphi,  182,  183. 

Kalamis,  artist  employed  by  Deino- 
men^s  son  of  Hierdn,  552. 

Kal6  Akt^,  proposed  Ionian  settlement 
at^  109,  no ;  its  settlement  by  Duce- 
ti»B,  378-380;  its  relation  to  the 
Sikel  movement,  380-381 ;  its  later 
history,  384.  385. 

Kallias,  lamid  prophet,  90. 

Kallipolis  conquered  by  Hippokrat^, 
100. 

Kallimachos,  on  Phalaris,  460. 

Kallistratos,  on  Pindar's  ode  to  Xeno- 
kratSs,  534. 

Kamarina,  its  foundation,  28 ;  its  site, 
39-33;  its  lake,  29,  30;  mention  of, 
by  Pindar  and  Claudian,  29 ;  its  coins, 
30,  320 ;  temple  of  Ath6nd,  31  ;  its 
walls,  32 ;  its  wood,  32,  33;  extent  of 
its  territory,  33 ;  a  dependency  of 
Syracuse,  34,  35 ;  its  revolt,  35  ;  its 
war  with  Syracuse  and  destruction, 
36,  37  ;  site  ceded  to  Hippokratds, 
119;  he  rebuilds  the  town,  ib.  ;  de- 
stroyed by  Gel6n,  130,  497  ;  its  re- 
storation, 318  ;  its  new  citizens,  319  ; 
oracle  about,  440. 

Kapys,  rebels  against  TherOn,  147, 
338,  529 ;  alleged  references  to  him 
in  Pindar,  272,  531. 

Kasmenai,  foundation  of,  23 ;  its  site 
at  Spaccafomo,  25  ;  description  of, 
25,  26;  occupied  by  the  Gamoroi, 
126. 

Katand,  power  of  Chardndas  at,  59,  61 ; 
no  mention  of,  under  Greldn,  1 37,  2 1 1 , 
214;    tomb  of  StdsichoroB  at,  150, 


507,   508 ;  restoration  of,  323  ;  its 

coins,  ib. 
Kingship,  survivals  of  in  the  Greek 

commonwealths,    9,     10,    432-435; 

beginnings  of  in  England,  10 ;    its 

relation  to  tyranny,  53-55  ;  question 

of  in  the  cane  of  Geldn,  Hierbn,  and 

ThSrdn,  501,  502. 
Kinyps,  settlement  of  Ddrieus  at,  85. 
Kleandros,   his  tyranny  at  Gela  and 

death,    104 ;   its  date,  479 ;   events 

after  hiR  death,  497. 
Kleandros,  son  of  Hippokrat^s,  122. 
Kleomends,  preferred  to  Ddrieus,  84,  85. 
Kleophr6n.    See  Leophrdn. 
Kohler,  on  the  Athenian  inscriptiain, 

554- 
Korax,  his  oratory,  329,  330,  549 ;  his 

political  position,  i&. ;  alleged  refer- 
ences to  him  in  Pindar,  531. 

Korkyr%  compared  with  Kamarina,  35 ; 
her  joint  mediation  with  Corinth, 
118. 

Kds,   birthplace  of  Epioharmos,   283, 

543- 
KotiahoSi  invented  in  Sicily,  401. 
KpdycraSf  word,  531. 
Krastos,  alleged  birthplace  of  Epichar- 

mos,  283,  543. 
KratMs,  battle  of  Sybaris  and  Krot6n 

by,  89,  90. 
Krotdn,  accounts  of  its  war  with  Sybaris, 

89,  90 ;  Hierdn  protects  the  Sybarites 

against*  237,  526, 527. 
KvKKi&pioi,  use  and   meaning    of   the 

word,  437-439- 
Kydippd,  wife  of  AnaxOas,  144. 
Kyllyrioi,  their  position  at  Syraoose, 

13. 
Kymd,  its  greatness,  248;  its  haven, 

lb. ;  tyranny  of  Aristodfimos  at,  249 ; 
attacked  by  the  Etruscans,  250;  de- 
livered by  HierOn,  (b,,  493 ;  import- 
ance of  the  victory,  252. 
Kyr^nd,  kings  of,  432,  433 ;  vassal  of 
Persia,  513. 


Laioe,  prophecies  of,  86. 

Latomiai  at  Syracuse,  43,  44. 

Laws,  their  character  in  early  times, 
59,  60, 

Lcdnidas,  his  alleged  relations  with 
Sicily,  482,  483. 

Leontinoi,  tyranny  of  Panaitios  at,  56  ; 
its  war  with  Megara,  57  ;  its  allied 
conquest  by  Phalaris,  79.  467 ;  its  re- 
lation to  Hippokratds,  106 ;  its  founda- 
tion, 427. 
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Lednymot  of  Krotdn,  legend  of,  15  a, 

153. 
Leophrdn,   ion  of  Anaxilas,   his   war 

with  Lokroi,   240,  490;   his  death, 

241 ;  bis  Olympic  victory,  491. 
Le6prepds,  father  of  Simdnid^s,  358. 
Leukd,  ialand  of  the  heroes,  152. 
AiAv/SoTof,  no  such  people,  551. 
lalybaion,    confa»ed    with    Motya  by 

Dioddros,  340,  550. 
Livy,  his  notice  of  Achradina,    445 ; 

ofTycha,  546. 
Lloyd,  W.  W.,  quoted,  492,  494,  534, 

537»  540- 
Lokroi,  war  of  Anaxilas  and  Leophrdn 

against,  490  ;  story  of  the  tow,  vb. ; 

delivered  by  HierOn,  537. 
Lorenz,  O.,  on  Epicbarmos,  542,  543. 
Lncanians,  their  advance  against  the 

Greeks,  6. 
Lacian,  his  discourses  onPhalaris,  471- 

475. 
Lykophr6n,  his  scholiast  on  Phalaris, 

460, 465. 
Lykortas,  sets  up  the  statue  of  Phor- 

mis,  133. 


M. 


MaktauTos,  alleged  birthplace  of  St^- 

ohorofl,  J  49. 
Maktdrion,  succession  from  Gela,  loi. 
Mamerkos,  brother  of  Stdsichoros,  1 50. 
Mamertire  wine,  400. 
Mamertinus.     See  Mamerkoe. 
Mamertinm,  town  in  Bruttium,  507. 
Mantiklos,  son  of  Aristomends,  484. 
Marcius,  Gaius,  legend  of,  221. 
Massalia,  its  history,  5. 
Mazaka,  laws  of  Char6ndaB  sung  at, 

454- 
Mede,  use  of  the  name,  108. 

Mddeia,  her  marriage  with  Acbilleus, 

155-    , 
/ifya\oir6\t(s,  epithet  of  Syracuse,  139. 

Megara,  Old,  trial  and  execution  of 
Thrasydaios  at,  298 ;  tomb  of  Em- 
pedokUs  at,  559. 

Megara,  Sicilian,  its  first  war  with 
Leontinoi,  57  ;  its  treatment  by 
Geldn,  131,  132,  497-499;  presence 
of  Epicbarmos  at,  283. 

Melanippos,  story  of,  72,  73. 

Melit^,  inscriptions  &om,  560, 

Meltzer,  0  ,  on  the  embassy  of  Darius  to 
Carthsge,  483 ;  on  the  alliance  of 
Persia  and  Carthage,  510;  on  the 
battle  of  Himera,  521. 

Mens.    See  Menienum. 

Menffinum,     whether     birthplace     of 


Ducetius,  361  ;  its  position  and  re- 
mains, 362-364 ;  compared  with  his 
other  foundations,  378,  380,  385  ;  its 
relations   to    Mtvai   and  Nca/,  563, 

564-   ^ 
Mivcu,  563. 

Mf  ssana.  MessdnS,  name  transferred  to 

Zankie,  115,  316,  317,  486,  487, 489  ; 

its  coins,  488. 
Messapians,    distinguished    firom    the 

lapygians,  253. 
Messenian  wars,  notice  of,  484. 
Messenians  of  Peloponndsos,  settlement 

of  in   Sicily,    317,   487  ;   legendary 

settlement  at  Zankld,  485. 
Metdn,  father  of  Empedoklte,  345  ;  his 

settlement  at  Thourioi,  559. 
M^ger,  F. ,  his  account  of  Syracuse,  271, 

451 ;    on  Achradina,   451  ;    on  the 

odes  to  Chromios,492  ;  on  references 

in  Pindar,  531. 
Midas  of  Akragas,  his  Olympic  victory, 

269. 
MikythoB,    guardian  of   the   sons    of 

Anaxilas,  241  ;  his  rule  at  RhSgion, 

254 ;  his  foundation  of  Pyxous,  tZ>. ; 

his  trial,  gifts,  and  death,  301,  302  ; 

his  retirement,  544-546  ;  his  statues, 

545  ;   his  position,  C45,  546. 
Mil^tofl,  fall  of,  108. 
Milesians,  share  in  the  Sanuan  expeili- 

tiou  to  Sicily,  no. 
Mimes,  416. 

Mineo.     See  Menaenum. 
Minda,  foundation  of  Euiyledn  at,  96  ; 

its  later  history,  97.   See  Hdrakleia. 
Minds,  restoration  of  his  bonef*,  296. 
Miracles,  pagan  and  mediseval,  351, 561 . 
Mitford,  W. ,  on  the  accession  of  GeiOn, 

499 ;   on  the  alliance  with  Carthage, 

510 ;  on  the  return  of  Ducetius,  507  ; 

nature  of  his  history,  568. 
Mommsen,  T.,  on  the  alliance  of  Persia 

and  Carthage,  511. 
Morgantia,  taken   by  Ducetius,  365  ; 

called  Greek,  566. 
Motya,  its  coin?,  423  ;  confounded  with 

Lilybaion,  550;  with  Motyca,  552. 
Motyca,  confounded  with  Motya,  552. 
Motyon,  taken  and  lost  by  Ducetius, 

369-372  ;  its  name,  369. 
Movers,  on  AiAv/?cuoi,  551. 
Mure,  W.,  quoted,  509. 
Myldtids,  their  banishment,  24. 


N. 


Naxos  conquered  by  Hippokxatds,  106. 
Nee.    See  Mensenum. 
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Neaiton,  its  foundation,  17. 
Neanthda,  his  account  of  Epicharmot, 

543- 
Nebuchadnezsar,  in  Africa  and  Spain, 

513- 
Nemean  games  at  .^na,  founded  by 

Hieidn,  286,  532. 

Netuin.     See  Neaiton. 

Nikasippos,  536. 

Nikokl^,    fatber-in-law    of    Hierdn, 

235- 
Nikomacbos,  cbarioteer  of  XenokratSs, 

534- 
Nisa,  possible  reference  to,  in  Sapphd, 

149. 
Nomai,  battle  at,  371 ;    place  of  Duce- 

tins'  defeat,  563,  565. 
Noto,  Old  and  New,  17. 


O. 

Oanis,  river,  33. 

Olympia,  gifts  of  GeI6n  at,  312. 

Olympieion  at  Syracuse,  47 ;  Hippo- 
krat^*  treatment  ot  117,  118. 

Orders,  use  of,  in  arcbitecture,  409, 
410. 

Oresteia  of  ^schylus,  wben  acted, 
378. 

Oi'tygia,  joined  to  tbe  mainland  by  a 
mole,  139,  140;  practically  tbe  akro- 
polis  of  Syracuse,  140  ;  occupied  by 
Tbrasyboulos,  305  ;  by  tbe  mercen- 
aries, 313;  temples  on,  440-443; 
called  a  peninsula,  505,  537. 

Ostracism,  Athenian,  its  real  nature, 

33a,  333- 
Ovid,  his  account  of  Sapphd,  149. 

P. 

PiBstum.     See  Poseiddnia. 

Palazzuolo.     See  Akrai. 

Palica,  foundation  of  Ducetius,  366- 
368  ;  compared  with  bis  other  founda- 
tions, 378  ;  destroyed  by  tbe  Syra- 
cusans,  386. 

Palici,  their  relation  to  Ducetius,  364, 
366. 

Panaitios  of  Leontinoi,  first  recorded 
tyrant  in  Sicily,  56 ;  bis  trick  for 
peizing  the  tyranny,  56. 

Pantard^,  his  Olympic  victory,  104. 

Pantbeia,  raised  from  the  dead  by  £m- 
pedokl6rt,  355,  561,563. 

Pivrasite,  character  of.  398. 

Parian  Chronicle,  on  the  date  of  the 
O-amoroi,  436. 

Parmenidds,  his  relations  to  Empedo- 
klds,  561.  4 


Pansaoias,  his  relations  to  Empedoklte, 

561. 
Pausanias,  his  notice  of  the  expedition 
of  Ddrieus,  88  ;  his  confusion  as  to 
the  date  of  Anaxilas,  484,  485 ;  the 
story  oomes  from  Rhianos,  484-488  ; 
on  Stdsichoroe,  507 ;  quotes  the 
Glaukos  of  iEschylus,  533;  on  the 
offerings  of  Mikythoe,  545 ;  on  the 
offerings  of  Aki-agas,  551,  553,  555  ; 
his  confusion  of  Motya  and  Motyca, 

552- 
Pediarchos,  Geldn's  captain  of  archers, 

Peithagoras,  tyrant  of  Selinous,  96. 
Periklds,  compared  with  £mpedok]6«, 

344- 
Perilaos,  Perilloe,  artist  of  the  brazen 

bull,  75,  464,  465. 

Persia,  advance  of,  in  Asia,  108  ;  use  of 
the  name,  ib. ;  its  alliance  with  Car- 
thage, 1.66,  169  ;  its  intercourse  with 
the  west)  167  ;  kings  of,  their  policy, 
51a. 

Persian  war  in  Greece,  its  character, 
163. 

Persians,  play  of  Epicharmos,  385. 

Persians  of  .<£schylus  acted  at  Syra- 
cuse, 379. 

Personal  service  under  tyrants, 
105. 

Petalism,  its  institution  and  working 
at  Syracuse,  332-335» 

Petr6n  of  Himera,  his  name  and  philo* 
sophy,  159,  160. 

Pfslz,  M.,  on  the  alliance  of  Penda  and 
Carthage,  510. 

Phaiaz  makes  the  drains  at  Akragas, 
331. 

PlialariSyhis  tyranny  at  Akragas,  64-77 ; 
his  forged  letters,  64,  468,  469 ;  his 
birthplace,  65;  Aristotle's  account  of, 
65, 60 ;  his  rise  to  power,  66-68  ;  ex- 
aggeration of  his  dominion,  69 ;  his 
Sikan  warfare,  69-70 ;  his  later  repu- 
tation, 70;  apologies  for  him,  71  ; 
spares  Charitdn  and  Melanippos,  73, 
73 ;  compared  with  Dionysios,  74 ; 
his  bull,  74-7  7»  461-466 ;  hia  over- 
throw, 77,  477  ;  his  deatlv  78  ;  local 
importance  of  his  story,  79;  small 
real  knowledge  of  him,  458 ;  his  date, 
459;  his  name,  birthplace,  and 
parentage,  460,  461 ;  oUier  stories  of, 
466,  467;  extent  of  his  dominions, 
tb.  ;  no  connexion  with  Himera, 
466 ;  motives  for  the  forgery  of  the 
letters,  469,  470 ;  Lucian's  disoourae 
on,  471,  475;  his  alleged  dealings 
with  Pythagorasi  475»  47^- 
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PbayUoe,  SyraeuBan  admiral,  his  bamsh* 
ment,  336. 

PhereoikoB,  hone  of  Hierdn,  275. 

Philammdn,  wrestles,  498. 

Phil6iu6D,  his  references  to  Sicily,  399. 

Philip  of  Macedonia  compared  with 
Ducetios,  359-361. 

Philippos  of  Krotdn,  his  story,  death, 
and  honours,  88,  95. 

Philiitos,  his  account  of  the  war  be- 
tween Syracuse  and  Kamarina,  36. 

Phoenicia,  its  position  under  the  Per- 
sian kings,  168  ;  its  mediation 
between  Persia  and  Carthage,  169- 
512. 

Phoenicians,  their  position  at  Syra- 
cuse, 13  ;  their  repulse  of  Ddrieus, 
92-95 ;  their  imitation  of  Greek  coins, 

433- 
Phoinix  of  Akragas,  destroys  the  tomb 

of  Simdnid^a,  264. 

Pbormis  of  Mainalos,  his  removal  to 
Syracuse,  133 ;  his  offerings,  ib. ; 
guardian  of  Geldn's  son,  214. 

Phormos,  comic  poet,  286. 

PhdtioB,  on  the  letters  of  Phalaris, 
469. 

Pictures,  411. 

Pindar,  his  references  to  Sicilian  history, 
I  ;  his  evidence  for  the  brazen  bull, 
75, 162,  461 ;  his  ode  to  AgSsias,  134, 
503;  hisodestoTherdn,  147,  270-275; 
bis  verses  on  the  battle  of  Himera, 
206,207;  hisodestoHierdn,  233,  234, 
242,  270-276, 536-542  ;  hi8  warnings 
to  him,  246,  273-275,  539,  540; 
his  alleged  enmity  with  BacchylidSs, 
265  ;  value  and  order  of  his  odes, 
266-276;  his  early  odes,  268,  269; 
his  odes  to  princes,  270;  his  visit 
to  Sicily,  275,  538 ;  his  death,  277  ; 
his  ode  to  Psaumis,  319,  320;  his 
odes  to  Chromios,  491-495  ;  his  visits 
to  him,  493 ;  on  the  forefathers  of 
Hier6n,  527;  character  of  his  scho- 
liasts,  530 ;  his  supposed  relations 
to  Bacchylid6s,  530,  531  ;  his  ode 
and  skolion  to  Xenophdn  of  Corinth, 
532  ;  his  odes  to  Xenokiatds  or  Thra- 
syboulos,  533-536  ;  written  after  the 
fall  of  the  Kmuienids,  535  ;  their 
special  tone,  536 ;  his  skolion  to 
Thrasyboulos,  t6. ;  dates  of  his  odes 
to  Hier6n,  ib. ;  their  oligarchic  tone, 
537 ;    his  use  of  kingly  titles,  540, 

.542. 
Pith^kousa,  settlements  on,  251. 
Pittakos,  bis  power  at  Mityldn^i  59, 

433- 
PlasB,  H.  G.,  quoted,  481. 


Plato,  his  relations  to  Gorgias,  4x3 ;  his 

notice  of  Chardndas,  452. 
Plehe.    See  Demos. 
Plutarch,  on  Achradina,  445;   on  the 

bull   of  Phalaris,    465  ;   on  Geldn's 

treaty  with  Carthage,  523;   on  the 

temple  of  Ddm^t^,  524. 
Polemdn,  on   the  temples  in  Ortygia, 

441. 
Polichna  at  Syracase,  its  position,  42, 

47 »  49- 
Pollis,  king  of  Syracuse,  8-10,  431-436; 

other  persons  of  the  name,  ^^6. 

Pollux,  on  Gamoroi,  437  ;  on  the  tomb 
of  Stdsichoros,  507. 

Polyainos,  his  account  of  Geldn  at 
Megara,  498;  of  his  rise  to  power, 
500 ;  on  the  battle  of  Himera,  519. 

Polybios,  on  the  bull  of  Phalaris,  462, 
463 ;  on  the  embassy  to  Geldn,  516  ; 
his  neglect  of  early  writers,  517. 

PolykleitoB.     See  Polykritos. 

PolykritoB,  his  account  of  Gellias,  393. 

PolyzSlos,  marries  Damareta,  215,  525, 
537 ;  his  position,  215  ;  Hierdn*s  plots 
against  him,  236,  237,  526-529;  his 
relations  to  Ther6n,  238,  239;  sup- 
posed referencee  to,  in  Pindair,  271. 

Poseiddn,  his  temple  at  Himera,  195, 
521. 

Poseiddnia  becomes  barbarian,  164. 

Praxitelds  of  Mantineia  and  Kamarina, 
his  Olympic  victory,  319. 

Prophecies,  collections  of,  86. 

Prdtagoras,  his  presence  in  Sicily,  419. 

Proxenos,    his    relations    to    Gorgias, 

413.  ^     , 

Psaumis,  his  Olympic  victory  and  ode, 

319- 
Puteoli.    See  Dikaiarchia. 

Pyrrhos,  dog  of  Geldn,  221. 

Pythagoras,  appears  in  the  story  of 
Phalaris,  77,  472, 475 ;  legends  of,  in 
Sicily,  158,  159 ;  his  relation  to  Epi- 
charmos,  283. 

R. 

Ragusa,  river.    See  Hyrniinoe. 

Ras  Melkart.    See  H6rakleia. 

RhSgion,  legislation  of  Chardndas  at, 
61 ;  its  connexion  with  Zankld,  107  ; 
its  constitution,  107,  489  ;  tyranny 
of  Anaxilas  at,  107 ;  its  defeat  by  the 
lapygians,  254 ;  its  relations  to 
Hierdn,  255,  256. 

Rhetoric,  beginnings  of  the  art,  329. 

BhStors,  415. 

RhianoB,  his  poem  on  the  Messenian 
War,  484,  488. 
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RifriBcolaro,  river,  3  a. 

Borne,  story  of  com  sent  by  Gel6n  to, 

221. 
Boflsolini,  not  the  site  of  Kaamenai, 

35- 


8. 


Sabyllofl,  kills  Kleandros  of  Gela,  104. 
Sacrifices,  human,  at  Carthage,  523. 
Sacrilege,  punishment,  of  at  Delphoi, 

473- 
Sagras,  battle  of,  152,  509. 

Salamis,  battle  of,  on  the  same  day  as 
Himera,  192,  200,  205,  5x4. 

Salinas,  A.,  on  the  battle  and  temple 
of  Himera,  520,  521. 

SamoB,  Samians,  tyranny  of  Aiak^s  at, 
108  ;  migration  from,  to  Sicily,  no  ; 
settlement  at  ZanklS,  in;  treaty 
with  Hippokratds,  113;  turned  out 
by  Anaxilas,  115. 

Santa  Croce,  remains  at,  33,  34. 

Smita  Maria  dei  Greci,  <^urch  of,  at 
Girgenti,  146. 

Sapphd,  her  visit  to  Sicily,  149,  437. 

Sardinia,  proposed  migration  to,  108. 

Schubring,  J.,  on  the  temples  in  Orty- 
gia,  440-443;  on  Achradina,  445, 
446. 

Scicli,  not  the  site  of  Kasmenai,  27. 

Scipio  iEmilianuB,  brings  back  the 
braeen  bull,  462,  463. 

Scott,  Sir  W.,  quoted,  434. 

Sculpture,  advance  in,  409. 

Segesta,  helps  in  the  repulse  of  D6rieu8y 
92  ;  honours  paid  by  it  to  Philippos, 
95  ;  asks  help  &om  Athens,  339 ;  its 
coins,  422  ;  its  relation  to  Carthage 
after  the  death  of  Ddrieus,  481,  484 ; 
its  relations  to  Selinous,  551,  553 ; 
embassy  from,  to  Athens,  553  ;  com* 
memorative  inscription,  554. 
elinous,  tyranny  of  Ther6n  at,  81  ;  its 
warfare  with  Phoenicians,  82 ;  tyranny 
of  Peithagoras  at,  96  ;  its  outpost  of 
Min6a,  96,  97  ;  tyranny  of  Euryledn 
at,  97 ;  temple  of  Zeus  at,  ih. ;  its  rela- 
tions to  Carthage,  98,  481,  484;  its 
relations  to  Hamilkar,  187;  the  let- 
ters intercepted,  196 ;  its  relations  to 
Creldn,  2 1 1 ;  its  offerings  for  victory  over 
an  unnamed  enemy,  339,  550,  551  ; 
Empedoklds  cleanses  the  rivers,  353  ; 
his  worHhip  there,  354 ;  its  prosperity, 
408 ;  its  temples,  408-410 ;  its 
sculptures,  409 ;  discoveries  on  the 
western  hill,  410 ;  its  relation  to 
Segesta,  551 ;  commemorative  in- 
scription, 553,  555. 


Senate,  action  of,  at  Syracase,  3$. 

Senate  of  a  thousand,  at  Kh^on, 
489, 

ServiuB,  on  Kamarina,  440. 

Sicily,  early  prosperity  of  its  Greek 
cities,  I,  2,  6  ;  their  special  advan- 
tages, 3  ;  comparison  with  Italy,  5  ; 
fonns  of  tyranny  in,  55  ;  first  re- 
corded war  between  Greeks  in,  56  ; 
its  share  in  Greek  poetry,  148  ;  war- 
fisure  in,  compared  with  Old  Greece, 
170,  171 ;  local  games  in,  268  ;  its 
increased  connexion  with  Old  Greece, 
291;  its  cities  after  the  Ml  of  the 
tyrants,  315,  324-327,  356  ;  federal 
tendencies  in,  316  ;  compariaon 
with  Old  Greece,  326;  warfare  in 
the  west,  338-342  ;  its  prosperity 
between  the  two  Punic  Invasions, 
388-390 ;  independence  of  its  cities, 
390 ;  its  cookery  and  luxury,  398- 
401  ;  its  fish,  398-400  ;  its  games, 
401 ;  buildings,  xb. ;  visitors  to,  417- 
419 ;  its  increased  dealings  with  Old 
Greece,  427 ;  visitors  from  Old  Greece 
to  its  local  games,  531. 

Sikels,  their  position  at  Syracuse,  13  ; 
their  remains  at  Akrai,  21;  con* 
trasted  with  American  Indians,  22  ; 
allied  with  Kamarina  against  Syra- 
cuse, 36  ;  their  remains  on  Achradina, 
46  ;  wars  of  Hippokrat^  with,  1 20  ; 
their  action  in  Greek  affairs,  306, 
321 ;  compared  with  Lucanians,  358 ; 
their  union  under  Ducetius,  361.  365 ; 
Sikel  element  in  Kald  Aktd,  3S0; 
their  hellenization,  387,  388,  422- 
424 ;  their  treatment  in  proverbs  and 
comedy,  420,  421. 

Silius,  reading  of,  about  Vtfioi,  563. 

Simdnid^s,  his  verses  on  the  battle  of 
Himera,  205,  206  ;  his  dialogue  wi^ 
Hier6n,  235  ;  his  mediation  between 
Ther6n  and  Hier6n,  238,  528  ;  his 
birth-place,  258;  his  poems  on  the 
Persian  wars,  259 ;  stories  of,  260;  his 
grift  of  memory,  261 ;  his  avarice, 
261 ;  his  ode  to  Anaxilas,  262  ;  his 
intercourse  with  Hierdn,  262-264 ; 
his  burial  and  tomb  at  Akragas,  264 ; 
on  Stdsichoros,  509;  poem  on  the 
Eurymeddn,  515. 

Skopas,  his  dealings  with  Simdnidds, 
260,  261. 

Skyth^s,  father  of  Kadmos  of  Kds, 
109. 

Skyth^  of  Zankld,  called  king,  9,  434  ; 
his  war  with  Anaxilas,  107;  his 
name,  109;  he  invites  the  lonians 
to  Sicily,  ib.-f   his  Sikel  war,  ill; 
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imprisoned    by    Hippokrat^^    iia  ; 

eBcapes  to  Dan  as,  1x4. 
SophistB,  415. 
Sophokl^ti,    references     to    Sicily    in, 

.  417. 
S6phr6n,  his  mimes,  416. 

Spaocafomo,  site  of  Kasmenai,  25. 

Spaniards,  their  valiant  resistance  at 
Himera,  198. 

Sparta  refuses  help  to  the  Sikeliots,  99. 

Statues,  411. 

St^sichoros,  his  fable,  66,  508 ;  called  of 
Himera,  149,  506  ;  bis  descent,  149  ; 
his  true  name,  1 49,  1 50 ;  his  brothers, 
150,  507 ;  his  sJIeged  relations  to 
Phalaris,  1 50, 466 ;  his  G6ryondis,  151, 
509  ;  his  legend  of  H6i*akl^,  151, 
153)  509 ;  story  of  his  blindness,  152- 
154,  508;  his  tomb,  150,  507;  his 
parable  of  the  eagle,  154;  proverbK 
about,  507, 508 ;  Homer's  soul  passes 
into  him,  509. 

Strabo,  his  notice  of  Chardndas,  454; 
on  the  founding  of  RhSgion,  489 ;  on 
the  bridge  of  Ortygia,  504,  505  ;  on 
the  Glaukos  of  iEschylus,  522. 

arparrfy^  abroKparwp,  force  of  the  title, 

1 37*500.  503- 
Stubbs,  W.,  on  miracles,  561. 

Stymphalos,  connexion  of  Ag^sias  with, 

,503. 
olry/rAi/Tos,  560. 

Suppliants,  rights  of,  374. 

Syagros,  his  embassy  to  Geldn,  173, 
175;  name  of,  517. 

Sybaris,  possible  birthplace  of  Chardn- 
das, 61, 455 ;  alleged  share  of  DOrieus 
in  its  overthrow,  89 ;  its  remnant  de- 
fended by  Hier6n  against  Krotdn, 
237 ;  survival  of  kingship  at,  435 ; 
action  of  Polyz61os  at,  526.  527. 

Syracuse,  her  early  and  later  import- 
ance, 8  ;  question  of  kingship  at,  8- 
10 ;  her  early  political  history,  1 2-14 ; 
her  settlements,  16 ;  her  territorial 
advance,  16-34  >  compared  with 
Bome,  1 7 ;  advance  along  the  eastern 
coast,  17,  18 ;  advance  to  the  south, 
19 ;  her  territory  compared  with  At- 
tica, 28 ;  her  relations  towards  Kama- 
rina,  34 ;  war  with  Kamarina,  36  ; 
her  relations  with  Gela,  37 ;  civil  dis- 
putes, 37-40  ;  driving  out  of  the  Ga- 
nioroif  39 ;  first  Syracusan  democracy, 
40,  z  26 ;  the  oldest  temples,  40-43, 47 ; 
system  of  outposts,  42-48 ;  no  tyrants 
at,  in  early  times,  49  ;  war  of  Hippo- 
kntds  with,  116-118,  T57;  cedes 
Kamarina  to  Hippokratds,  119 ;  sub- 
mits to  Gel6n,  127, 128  ;  effects  of  his 


possession,  128,  129*  enlargement 
of,  under  Geldn,  138-143,  447,  448  ; 
taking  in  of  the  outposts,  138, 139  ; 
the  new  agora,  140,  141 ;  the  water- 
works, 143  ;  harbours  and  docks,  143 ; 
her  position  and  nussion  under  Geldn, 
165  ;  local  games  at,  268;  burial  of 
Epicharmos  at,  283 ;  date  oi  the 
theatre,  288 ;  revolt  of,  against 
Thrasyboulos,  305  ;  the  outer  city 
occupied  by  the  citizens,  306  ;  re- 
storation of  the  commonwealth,  309 ; 
its  decrees,  ib. ;  exclusion  of  the  new 
citizens,  310,  311;  their  resistance, 
312  ;  fortification  of  Tycha,  ib., 
315 ;  new  position  of  Syracuse,  314, 
325~337!  ^<^<1  questions  at,  327- 
329;  growth  of  rhetoric  at,  329; 
attempts  at  tyranny  at,  330-332  ; 
institution  of  petalism,  332-335  ;  its 
democracy  compared  with  Athens, 
335  ;  Etruscan  wars,  336-338 ;  help 
given  to,  by  Empedoklds,  354 ;  war 
with  Ducetius,  369-372  ;  he  takes 
refuge  and  is  spared,  373-376  ; 
her  relations  toKald  Akt^,  381 ;  war 
and  rivalry  with  Akragas,  382-384 ; 
Sikel  war,  386,  387;  'Syracusan 
table,*  397 ;  sumptuary  laws  at,  ib. ; 
the  Syracusan  in  Xenophdn,  398  ;  its 
advance  after  the  fall  of  Ducetius, 
424;  its  schemes  of  conquest,  425, 
426 ;  threatens  the  Chalkidian  towns, 
427 ;  the  temples  in  Ortygia,  440- 
443  ;  temples  of  Ddmdtdr  and  Perse- 
phond  at,  524 ;  Isthmian  games  at, 
53a. 


T. 


Taras,  unsuccessful  war  with  the  lapy- 
gians,  253,  254  ;  changes  in  its  con- 
stitution, 255  ;  survival  of  kingship 

»t.  435- 

Tauromenion,  premature  mention  of, 
167. 

Tegea,  death  of  Mikythos  at,  302  ;    his 

.  statues  at,  545. 

TSlemachos,  overthrows  the  power  of 
Phalaris,  78 ;  his  descent  and  posi- 
tion at  Akragas,  78,  79,  477. 

Tdlinds,  his  descent  and  possession  of 
sacred  things,  102  ;  his  mission  to 
Maktdrion,  103 ;  priesthood  of  him- 
self and  his  descendants,  ib. 

Tellias.     See  Gellias. 

Tdlos,  island,  102,103. 

Tdiys,  various  accounts  of,  88,  89; 
Ms  position  at  Sybaris,  435. 

Temenit^s,  quarter  of  Syracuse,  43. 
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TdrilloSy  tyrant  of  Himera,  144 ;  driven 
out  by  Therdn,  184;  not  heard  of  in 
the  campaign,  185. 

TeutoB,  Sikan  king,  69. 

Thebes,  Hieron's  victory  at,  537. 

Themistoklds,  his  alleged  exclusion  of 
Hierdn  at  Olympia,  246,  247,  537; 
his  alleged  visit  to  Sicily,  287. 

Theogrnis,  his  relations  to  Old  and  New 
Megara,  156,  157;  his  poem  on  the 
deliverance  of  Syraouse,  157. 

Theophrastos,  or  Char6ndaB,  453. 

Theoxenos,  favourite  of  Pindar,  277. 

Thermopylai,  fight  of,  compared  with 
Himera,  514. 

Ther6n,  tyrant  of  Akragas,  79,  144; 
his  descent,  144  ;  his  rise  to  power, 
145,  146;  his  character  and  govern- 
ment, 146-148;  odes  of  Pindar  to, 
147;  drives  out  Terillos,  184;  oc- 
cupies Himera,  187;  sends  for  help 
from  Geldn,  189;  his  share  in  the 
battle,  199;  his  works  at  Akragas, 
222-232  ;  compared  with  those  of 
Geldn,  222;  hid  war  with  Hierdn, 
338,  239 ;  his  vengeance  at  Himera, 
^39)  5^7  >  ^B  ^^^  settlement  there, 
240 ;  his  relation  to  the  games,  256  ; 
his  patronage  of  Simdnid^s,  263; 
odes  of  Pindar  to,  270-273  ;  his  death 
and  tomb,  295,  296 ;  whether  called 
king,  528,  529. 

Thdrdn,  tyrant  of  Selinoos,  81,  82. 

Thessalos,  name,  88. 

Thirlwall,  C,  on  Ducetius,  564  ;  on 
Morgantia,  566. 

Thourioi,  Ghardndas  transferred  to,  61 ; 
its  foundation,  427. 

Thrasyboulos,  son  of  Deinomends,  his 
tyranny  at  Syracuse,  304;  revolt 
against  him,  305 ;  besieged  by  the 
citizens,  305-308  ;  withdraws  to  Lok- 
roi,  308. 

Thrasyboulos,  son  of  Xenokratds,  Pin- 
dar's ode  to,  298 ;  his  relations  to 
his  father,  534 ;  special  tone  of  the 
odes  to  him,  534-536. 

ThrasydaioB,  son  of  Therdn,  his  oppres- 
sion at  Himera,  238, 526;  his  tyranny 
atAkrsgas,  296;  his  war  with  Hierdn, 
297  ;  his  overthrow  and  death  at  Old 
Megara,  297,  298. 

Thucydid^,  his  presence  in  Sicily,  419: 
on  Syracutsan  topography,  447,  449, 
504,  547 ;  on  the  naming  of  Messana, 
487 ;  on  the  destruction  of  Kamarina, 
497 ;  on  the  transplantation  of  the 
Megarians,  499. 

Thymbris,  Mount,  water  brought  from, 
to  Syracuse,  142. 


TimaioB,  his  evidence  for  the  brazen 
bull,  74-76,  462,  463  ;  on  Gbromios, 
493 ;  on  the  rise  of  Geldn,  496 ;  on 
the  embassy  to  Geldn,  517;  on  the 
battle  of  Himera,  519-521;  on  the 
accession  of  Hierdn,  523  ;  on  Hierdn 
and  Polyzdlos,  528,  529;  on  Darius' 
embassy  to  Garthage,  483  ;  on  Empe- 
doklds,  559,  561. 

Tisias,  original  name  of  Stdsichoros, 
149.  150. 

Tisias,  pupil  of  Korax,  330, 549;  teacher 
of  Gorgias,  412  ;  alleged  r^erence  to 
him  in  Pindar,  531. 

Torture,  barbarian,  76,  77. 

Transplantations  of  men,  130. 

Trapani,    changes    in    the    coast    at, 

94. 
Trinakia,  taken  by  Syracusans,  387. 

TriopoB,  sanctuary  at,  102. 

Trireme,  house  at  Akragas,  story  of, 

392- 
Tycha,  quarter  of  Syracuse,  its  extent 

and    fortifications,    306,    312,    313, 

314,  546-548;  origin  of  Uie  name, 

548. 
Tyndaridn,  his  attempt  at  tyranny  at 

Syracuse,  330-332- 

Tyranny,  commonly  short-lived,  54, 
292  ;  forms  of  in  Sicily,  55 ;  later 
forms  of,  t^. ;  effect  of  hereditary 
succession  in,  293,  294 ;  levelling 
eifect  of,  294,  325. 

Tyrant,  force  of  the  name,  50;  its 
meaning  under  the  Empire,  50,  51  ; 
its  relation  to  kingship,  51-54; 
nature  of  their  power,  52,  54 ;  moet 
common  in  colonies,  55,  435 ;  differ- 
ent position  of  tyrants  in  Sicily 
and  in  Old  Greece.  104 ;  their  patron- 
age of  poets  and  philoBophers,  257 ; 
dress  of,  519. 

l^tzds,  cTohn,  accepts  the  letters  of 
Phalaris,  460  ;  on  the  bull,  464. 


V. 


Valerius   Maximus,   on   the  death   of 
Ghardndas,  454 ;  on  that  of  PhaUrii, 

477- 
Vases.  412. 

Vassalage,  cases  of,  106. 

Ve.«(sa,  war  of  Phalaris  with,  69. 

Villainage    in     the    Greek    colonies, 

Volscians,  whether  hired  by  Carthage, 

172. 
Vuleanius  eoUis  at  Agrigentmn,  406, 

407. 
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